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COLONIAL ADMLNlSTRATIOlSr, 1800-1900. 



The pnrposeof thie study ia to present a picture of present governmental conditions in the colonies ot the world. It ianot intended 
aa an historical study, except bo far as is necessary to preeent in concrete form the fundainenfal caiiees which have led to the adoption ot 
the exiating Hystems of government, in the world's principal -coloniee, and which are the result of many years of experiment by many 
nations and among many classes of people. Careful Studies of these aubjecta, by able and experienced men of all nations, have given 
to the public in concrete form a series of analyaea of the causes of colonial failnrea and successes nod the requirements for successfully 
and faithfully dealing with a people who are being governed in noncontiguous territory. These <^ciissLon8, the result of many yeats of 
study and practical experience in colonization, have been freely drawn upon in this atudy in the hope ot thus presenting in a single 
Tiew what may be termed the world's beat Judgment of toKiay'a requirements in the government of a people differing in race character- 
istics and cUmatic environment from that of the governing people, and occupying noncontiguous territory. The feature of these studiea 
which, tar obvious reasonB, most interests the people of the United States at the present moment, is that relating to tropical and 
subtropical countries and peoples rather than that of well-developed communities, composed chiefly of former residents of the mother 
country or their descendants. For this reason conditions in such advanced colonies as Canada, Australia, and South Africa are not 
presented in the detail which would be appropriate to a work of more general character. 

In all of the discosaionB which follow, It should be remembered that the facilities for properly administerii^ a goremmont in non- 
contiguous territory are vastly better to-day than a century or half century ago. Communication between the home government and that 
of the colony, which formerly required weeks, is now instantaneous, and exchanges of the productionaof one section for those of another, 
which then required months of time and heavy expense of transportation, are now accomplished with but a fraction of the time and 
cost, while the increased &cilities by which the people of the country and colony may visit and become acquainted with each oti:.er 
favor a closer and more harmonious relationship than was possible under the conditions formerly existing. 

AREA AND POPDLATIOH OF THE world's colonies. 

The colonies, so-called, of the world, including in this term all territory not contiguous to the country by whose Government it is 
controlled, occupy two-fifths of the land surface of the globe and contain one-third of the world's population, or about 500,000,000 people. 

TWO OBEAT CL'iSSBS OF COLONIES. 

Of this 600,000,000 of colonial population, only three small groups, numbering leas than 15,000,000, or 3 per cent of the whole, 
are composed in any conaiderable d^ree ot the people of the governing country or their descendanta. The population of the "self- 
governing" English colonies of British North America, Auatralaaia, and Sonth Africa ia lees than 16,000,000, and when these have been 
conadered we seek in vain for a colony of any importance among the remaining 495,000,000 people ao classed whose population is in 
any considerable degree composed ot the stock of the governing country. These 15,000,000 people of British stock who make up the 
seU-goveming coloniea are located chiefly in the temperate zone, while most of the other 485,000,000, native to the so-called colonies, 
are located in a tropical or subtropical climate. 



The methoda of government which have been found best adapted to the coloniea located in the Tropics and composed chiefly of 
people differing in race and customs from those of the governing country are, for obvious reasons, thoae which chiefly intereat the people, 
the lawmakers, and the executive officers ot the United States at the present moment. 

The colonies containing the 485,000,000 people ot atock diKering from that of the governing country and located in the Tropics 
may be roughly divided into three great groups: (a) East Indian; (&) West Indian; (c) African. 

This clasaification, while not including everyone of the 140 tropical and subtropica! colonies ot the world, or professing to be strictly 
accurate in ethnological grouping, brings into three distinct groupa the three great masses of people, in aa many parts of the world, who 
have respectively many similar characteristics of race, habits of life, occupation, climatic conditions, and government. In the East 
Indian or Oriental group may be included the British coloniea o[ India, Ceylon, the Malayan Peninsula, Fiji and Borneo ; the Dutch 
colonies of Java and Sumatra, and the French colony of Indo-China, all located comparatively near to the Philippines and having a 
population, climate, and conditions somewhat aimilar to those of the Philippines. This is especially true of the Malayan Peninaula, 
Java, and part of Indo-Chins, whoae population ia largely of the 3Ialayan stock, which forms the bulk of the population of the 
Philippines and the original population of the Hawaiian Islands. The aeoond group, the West Indian, bringa tf^ther for general 
consideration the British, French, Dutch, and Danish West India Islands, having a population, climate, production, and government 
omilar to each other in many parliculaia, and in a study of which we are, for obvious reasons, also interested. The third group 
-wonld include the numerous colonies, dependencies, and protectorates of Africa, in which conditions do not parallel so closely thoae 
of the islands now under the control of the United Stales as do those of the East and West Indian groups. 
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OBJECT LEESONS IN THE BAST INDIES AKD WEST INDIES. 

For these reasons attention is chiefly gjven in this study to the two great groups of colonies in the East and West Indies and the 
metlioda of government which have been found most succeeeful in the centuries of experiment and study which the European nations 
have devoted to them. The East Indian or Oriental group contains about 350,000,000 people, the West Indian group about 5,000,000. 

The seven great nations which have in modern times experimented with the government of noncontiguous people, or "colonies," 
BO called, arc England, Netherlands, France, Belgium, Germany, Portugal, and Spain, and their relative success may be considered as 
in about the order in which they are here named. The population of those of Great Britain is in round numbers 550,000,000; Nether- 
lands, 35,000,000; France, 56,000,000; Belgium (Kongo Free State), 30,000,000; Germany, 15,000,000; Portugal, 9,000,000; andSpain, 
135,000. Of England's 350,000,000, nearly 300,000,000 are in the East Indian eroup, and less than 3,000,000 in the West Indies. 
Netheriande btn about 35,000,000 in the East Indian group and EM^OOO in ttie West lAdies, «nd Fnnce, 25,000,000 in the East Indian 
grc3p and 300,000 in the W^est Indiee. 
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A REVIEW OF THE CENTUKY. 



CHANGES IN THE COLONIAL MAP OF THE WORLD AND THE CAUSES ASSIGNED. 

Before preseutioK present conditions in the world's colonies it may not be improper to state in concise form the colonial conditions 
of the world at the beginning and close of the present century, the important changes which have occnrred meantime, and to present 
therewith the views of distmguished writers of the world's prindpal nations as to the causes of those changes. 

A study of the map of the world's colonies in ISOO and 1000, presented herewith, shows that Spain, which at the t)e^uing of the 
century controlled all of South America except Brazil, alt of Central America, a considerable share of the North American continent, 
and the most valuable ot the Weat India islands, is scarcely represented upon the colonial map of the year 1900; that Portugal, which in 
the closing part of the eighteenth century controlled large areas in Booth America, Africa, and the Orient, and in 1800 was still in control 
of much of that territory, is now represented only by colonies upon the East and West coasts of Africa; that France, which at one time 
controlled large areas in the northern part of North America, the Misdssippi Valley, and considerable areas in the Orient, had by ISOO 
already lost a considerable part of that territory, and by the cloee of the Napoleonic wars had atmoet disappeared from the colonial map 
of (he world, but in 1834 began to acquire territory In the north of Africa, and in 1861 and 1862 gained a foothold in Indo-China, to 
which she added largely In 1884 and 1893, and since 1S80 has also enormously increased her African possesslonsi that the Dutch, whose 
poewssions at one time included territory in America, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Australia, and the East Indies, are now chiefly 
represented on the world's colonial map by their possessions in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and adjacent islands ; and that England, whose 
colonial possessions at the beginning of the century were chiefly in North America, the extreme south of Africa, a comparatively small 
area in India, and a mere foothold in Australia and certain of the West India islands, now has extended her control to all of India, all 
of Australia, a Urge share oi Xoet Africa, and considerable areas on the West Coast, and an increased number of islands in the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian oceans and the Uediterranean, until her colonial population is eight times as great and the colonial territory 
ninety times as great as that of the mother country. Meantime Germany has, in the closing quarter of the century, extended her 
poaaeasionB to Africa, the islands of the Pacific and the control of a certain area in China. Italy has recently attempted to enter the list of 
oolfHual powers, having a email area in northern Africa, and Belgium now successfully governs a large area in central Africa and the 
Kongo Pree State. 

As to the causes of these successes and failures, it may not be improper to here quote certain disUnguisbed writers, including 
iBpi^sentatives of the various nations in question, in tbehopeof thus obtaining a consensus of opinion based upon long and careful study. 

SPAIN. 

One of the most careful and successful students of colonial matters and methods thxoughout the worid is Mr. Charles P. Lucas, C. B., 
tornoerly of Balliol College, Oxford, anthor of the Historical Geography of the British Colonies, issued in 1687, and of the liighly prised 
introduction to the 1891 edition of Sir George Cornewall Lewis's Government of Dependencies, and who for many years lias occnpied 
an important position in the British Colonial Office, thus giving him exceptional facilities for studies of this character. In the introduction 
to his Historical Geography of the British Colonies Mr. Lucas says of the snccesses and failures of Spain : 

"The history of Spain is the history of a power which rose quickly to a great height and then as quickly declined. The Spaniards 
were a fighting and conquering race, but they were not traders to any great extent, and they did not, in spite of redeeming points, succeed 
as goveranrs. There was an absence among them of steady pK^ress and development There was no growth of liberty, no tendency 
to equality, no gradual expandon of view on the part of either the Government or the nation. They regarded the colonies as tributaries 
to the mother country; they did not train them to self-government They lost them as suddenly as they gained them, and left them to 
be, as they are at the present day, a set of restless, unstable, and ill-organized communities. • • • The vast American dominions oj 
Spain were the result of rapid conquest, not of gradoally growing commercial settlement. In North America the English made slow 
way in a desolate land, among scattered BKv»ga tribes which could be exterminated, but not enslaved. The course of the Spaniards wst 
widely different In Mexico and Peru they conquered at a blow nations which were rich, powerful, and well organised, but which had 
long been broken in to deapotism and when once subdued became the slaves of the conquerors. English colonisation of North America 
was, from the first, colonization in its true sense. It consisted of settlements in which there was no native element to be found, and in 
spite of isolated instances of intermingling, the English and Indians lived entirely outside of each other. The Spanish-American colonies, 
on the other hand, were simply conquered dependencies, confining a large native population. The Spanish conqncst was too rapid to 
produce sound and beneficial results. The conqnerore lost their heads, plunged into cruelty and extravi^nce, glutted themselves with. 
gold and silver, instead of quietly developing commerce and agriculture, and yielding to the tempfationB of their position and the 
cnen-ating influence of the climate, in no long time degenerated in mind and body. The home Government might have checked th« 
pace at which the work was carried on, but *f well-meaning, it was unwise. It instantly sanctioned fresh conquests and encoun^ed th«, 
colonization ot the mainland before the colonies on the islands were well and healthily established. * * • When the flrst wave of 
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SpaiiUh conquest had spent itself, the intfirference of the home Oovemment with the colonies became more and more pronounced. i.ne 
Spanish rulers, like the Spanish adventurers, looked to America tor direct returns of gold and mlver more than for any revenue from 
indirect sources. Tliey rc^rded their new possessions simply as producing so much tribute, and hence watched them vcrj' closely and 
kept them strictly under control. The elements of decay in the mother country were carefully imported into America— political depotism, 
the undue power of the Church, and social and commercial esclusivenesa. The social distinctions between races and classes were 
carefully maintained, the odBcial appointments were all held by natives of Spain, creoles being jealously excluded, the land was tied up 
by direct entails, and the system of commercial monopoly was carried to a greater extreme by Spain than by any other country of 
Europe, all foreigners being excluded from the Spanish Indies, and the trade » ith the coloniea being, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, confined to a certain number of ships each year and to the single Spanish port, first of Seville and subsequently Cadiz." 



Mr. Henry C, Morris, of Chicago, in his History of Colonization, published in 1900, commenting upon the decline of Spanish 
coloniEation, says: "Two abiding characteristi<« of Spanish colonization, from the administrative point of view, are the attempt to 
reproduce European methods in the New World and the persistent suspicion and mistrust shown toward the colonists. A fully developed 
form of rule was introduced among a simple, untutored people. Favoritism was fostered and every man became a detective set over his 
neighbor. Multitudes of Spaniards invading theqp possessions regarded the masses as their legitimate prey. Their object was to 
accumulate wealth for their support in their retirement when they again returned home, for few if any of the officeholders established 
their permanent residence in America. Another evil factor was the priesthood, tor little by little the primitive uprightness and honesty of 
the clergy were lost. Among the chief obstacles to the development of the country was the large extent of the landed estates which the 
Church gathered in its hands in perpetuity or main mort. In some provinces at the time of the insurrections it owned 80 per c«nt of the 
real property, and in several States the monasteries covered 75 per cent of the total area, while the number of monks was immense. • • • 
A detailed disctusion of the reasons tor the misfortunes suffered by the Spaniards in colonization is not necessary. In every epoch and 
region the subjects were soon to reap the whirlwind. To repeat the causes would boa longand monotonous undertaking — too centralized 
admioist ration, utter lack of self-government, corrupt oihcialB, avaricious greed for quick returns at the sacrifice of future prospects, a 
restrictive commercial system, trade monopoly, erroneous economic doctrines, the admission of the Church to an exaggerated share in 
public affairs, a general wastefulDesH of resources accompanied by enormous taxation are the elemental facts to which disaster was due. 
The Crown always clnng to the maxim that it was the right of the parent State to draw all possible benefit and advantage to itself from 
the colonies, irrespective of the interests of the latter." 



Prof. Prank W. Blackmar, in the August, 1900, issue of the publication of the American Economic Association, discussing Spanish 
colonial policy, points out that the trade of Bptun with the colonies was made a monopoly in the hands of an organization known as the 
Casa de C^ntrataci6n, which controlled absolutely the trade between Spain and the colonies; that commerce with the colonies was 
subjected to a duty of 3} per cent, which was afterwards advanced to 12 per cent; that the home Government forbade the colonists to r^se 
any products that conld be raised at home, and the universal principle adopt«d that whatever colonial occupation interfered with home 
industry was to be destroyed directly by law or taxed out of existence. "All the laws," be says, "the control of trade, commerce, 
agriculture, finance, taxation, the foundation of municipalities, the management of the natives, and the regulation of religion were made 
in the mother country and sent to the colonies with the expectation that the latter would adapt themselves to the laws. Nor did the 
decrees of the Crown and its t^^nciee stop here, but the home bureau organized the colonial government, local and central. The ofiScers 
and rulers were natives of Spain sent out to rule these distant dependencies. During the Spanish domination in America nearly all the 
important offices of the state and church had been filled by Spaniards. The presidents and judges of the courts were from Spain. There 
were IS Americans out of 672 viceroys, captains-general, and governors; and 105 native bishops out of 706 who ruled in the coloniea. 
This system of officialism continued in all of the colonial possesmons of Spun to the close ot the present century. It was strongly marked 
In Cuba and Porto Rico at the time of the occupation of those isltrnds by the United States. Thus the independent wealth of the colonies 
was destroyed and harriers against development were set up. It was really a strange attitude for a nation to assume — that of making the 
newly discovered territory a part ot the royal domain, to extend over it the system of government practiced by the home Government, to 
supply its offlcer»and courts, in fact, to make it a part and parcel of the nation and then turn against it to exploit and rob it as if it were 
an enemy of the nation. The establishment ot central authority and the attempt to govern arbitrarily theae Spanish colonies rt^rdieas 
of their interests proved a burden to the nation that improvised the system. The policy of promoting trade became a means of hindering 
and destroying it. It established oommercial prices and controlled trade, but in doing so it prevented the development of wealth, and 
finally forced commerce into the hands of foreigners. • • • The failure to develop vital and vigorous colonies with an independent 
life and wealth-creating power, and the repression of wholesome trade brought poverty instead ot wealth to both parties. • • ■ The 
whole system of pretended self-^vemment was a farce, an impcrialiRm extended to the remotest bounds of the colonial province. Viewed 
from one standpoint the colony was a part of the central Government controlled by hordes of royal oBiceholders. Viewed from another, 
it was a territory to be used, robbed, a matter of convenience, the rights and privileges ot whose inhabitants the central Government was 
in no way bound to respect." 

BBANDT. 

Arthur A. Brandt, ot Java, in a discussion of the "Evolution ot colonial policy," published in "Bertrage zur Kolonial Folitik und 
Wirtschaft," Berlin, 1900-1901, says: "Spanish and Portuguese seafarers crossed and conquered the world; Dutch and English. followed 
suit. All these conquests, however, had as their purpose in the acquisition of territory only the gathering of riches. Europe of those 
days was so thinly populated that there was no necessity for emigration. Wherever there was a chance to abstract metallic treasure 
found in the hands of the natives, the latter were simply called for; in those casea where neither gold, silver, nor precious stones 
were procurable, but instead products of native growth, such as coffee, sugar, tea, spices, or other tropical products, the native population 
was tolerated to exist as a neceseary evil. Their Uves were spared, though extreme exploitation by the conquerors was resorted to." 
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Prof. Herman Merivate, A. M., professor of political economy at Oxford tlnivendty, in his lectures on coloniration and coloniea, in 
1639, 1S40, and 1841, Bays of the caueee of failure of the Spanish colonial syateni: "The state of society in the American colonies early 
aeeumed the character of an oligarchy. The pure Spanish families were few in number. They were often poeeea«d of considerable 
wealth, either from their agricultural possessions or from successful mining operations. * • • It was this oligarchical character of 
society, t<^ther with the system of restrictions under which they lived which produced the habit o( the Spanish Creoles to 
congregate in cities, contrary to what has already been observed of the general spirit of modem colonists. The bulk of the population 
of these cities was made up of the miied classes— those which grew up from the jntennixture of Spaniards with Indians, ajid of both 
with the negroes, who, in the course of time were imported into the continent. The Indians, where sufficiently numerous, tilled the soil 
or wrought the mines. Each capital city stood in a rich and well-cultivated district, separated from the rert of the world by deserts of 
ice and snow. • • • Thus each community dwelt apart;, divided at once W- natural and artificial barriers. The commercial policy 
of the Spanish Government toward its continental colonies exhibits the most perfect monument of Bystematic tyranny of which any age 
has tumished an example. The traffic with the mother country wa.s confined, at first, to the single port of Seville; afterwards to that of 
Cadiz, and was under the control of a hoard termed the ' Casa de Contrataci6n,' which was subjected to the direct government of the 
Crown. Two squadrons were annually dispalohed. * * * It was the great amount of buainess, relatively spealting, carried on by 
thoee few vessels, and the sudden activity communicated to commerce during the brief transactions which supplied the wants of a whole 
continent — all the trade of the Empire collected as it were on one focus — which dazzled the eyes of European observers, and occasioned 
the most fallacious ideas respecting the amount of annual exchanges actually made. • • • Thus, while the Americans had to buy the 
goods of the mother country, or those which the importers had purchased from abroad, at a price far exceeding their values, the benefit 
of this monopoly was reserved to a small and privileged class alone. • • • The political treatment of the Spanish colonies was quite 
in keeping with their commercial administmtion. The system of government by viceroys, captains-general, audiencias, and councils, 
with their various relations to each other, has been truly described as a complicated contrivance to render every part of the government 
a check on every other. The best governors found it impossible to carry into effect any scheme for the amelioration of society; the 
worst found it ea^y enough to enrich themselves and a^^randisce their favorites. The elate of the church was perhaps the worst feature 
of all in the condition of theso colonies. • • • The clergy, both religious and secular, were notoriously laiiy and corrupt to a degree 
unknown in the mother country. The Inquisition, with all its appurtenances, was transferred acrocs the Atlantic; education was for the 
most part sedulously discouraged, and Viceroy Gil de Lemos said to a deputation from the collegians of lima, who sought some 
extension of their privileges, 'Learn to read, write, and say your prayers, for this is as much as any American ought to know.' " 

PORTUGAL. 

Commenting upon the decline of the Portuguese colonies, Lucas says: "Tlie Portugueee, like the %>aniards, were a conquering and 
cmsading race, but there was more of the trader in the Portuguese than in the Spanish cfaamcter. ■ • • Being traders, they did not 
attempt to do so much as the Spaniards in so short a time, and were content for the most part to plant stations on the coast without 
extending their dominion far inland. They emigrated in large numbers and colonized the outskirts of the East to a greater extent than 
the European nations which came in after them. Their rise and decline, however, like those of the Spwiish power, were very rapid. 
They rose on the tide of chivalry, religious fanaticism, and adventurous search for riches, and, like the Spaniards, Sfiftted the natives with 
cruelty and carried into their dependencies religions and commercial oppression. The monopoly of trade in the Portuguese, as well as 
in the Spanish Empire, was reserved to the Crown, and no charter companies helped to build up the dominion and extend the trade of 
Portu^l in the East Nor was the policy of the home Government in the administration of their dependencies su<^ as to liold together 
and consolidate an empire. The viceroys were elected at intervals of three years, changes which were accompanied by a correqmnding 
mutation in the subordinate offices. Their power was restricted by making them d^iendent upon councils of advice and control, and 
the rangle viceroyalty of the East Indies was broken up into independent governments. The King and his ministers r^arded the 
officers whom they sent out with jealousy and suspicion, and were served in turn by a set of men who kept the auUiorities at home in 
the dark as to the true condition of their dependencies, who did not administer justice to the people, but only inquired what profit their 
predecessors derived from their administration, that they might obtain more. Iiai^ly, in addition to the mistake which the Portuguese, 
in common with the older European nations, made of crippling tlieir trade by a system of close monopolies, they further erred in not 
laying themselves out directly to supply the inarkets of Europe; they brought back the riches to XJsbon only, and left it to the Dutch to 
distribute tbem throughout European ports." 

Morris, commenting upon the decline of Portuguese colonization and its causes, e&ye: "In their desire to seize and retain the 
whole traffic of the regions within their empire, the Portuguese fell into the error which had misled their predecessors. They believed 
that force of arms was necessary to effect the ends of trade. Never was there a more fallacious proposition. * * * The Portuguese 
also proclaimed Lisbon the sole European port to which their ships might resort and at which they might discharge their cai^oes. The 
transportation of the wealth of the Indies to other than the tapital city was the only labor required of their mariners. • * * The 
administration of the Indies was intrusted to a viceroy, stationed at Goa, invested with supreme authority, both military and civil, but 
appointed for three years only, lest by a longer term he might become too powerful, and, consequently, insubordinate to tlie Crown. 
The result was that, almost universally, these governors, regardless of means and methods, improved their limited opportunity to 
amass wealth, and petty functionaries, no less than chief executives, devoted their period of service to their personal aggrandizement. 
Portuguese ships and traders paid as taxes, port dues, and customs collected in the Indies immense sums, which went directly into 
the coSers of the viceroys and tlieir subalterns, the metropolis receiving a hare dribble of its revenues. The participation of ofRcials in 
trade wa? the capstone of demoralization. From the highest to the lowest the representatives of the Government were unscrupulous, 
and the eastern colonial edifice of Portugal, when touched from within, collapsed, therefore, as if built on sand." 
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Italy's colonial ej:perieno«? cover a comparatively short period and are not chaTacferized by mieh roece** aa to jnstify a detailed 
Etudy, though they may warrant a brief examination o( the history of her colouial work, if only with the purpose of avoiding errora 

KSLtAB. 

Mr. Albert G. Kellar, in the Augost, 1900, number ol the Yale Eeview, says: " Italy Ls a nation which by taking thought hoped 
to add nntn her etature. Granted tJiat England's greatnes ia emphasued and augmented by her colonial possesfiions, it \b but a logical 
non eequitur to conclude that Italy, by acquiring colonies and poeseaaions, wiU thereby take her pla«u ainong the powers. And yet the 
Italirme seem to have beliivetl it poaaibie to aubstitute for the long and toilsome road from cause to effect a eonveuient ahort-cut from 
effect to caaso. Colonics irere not only to increase ItaJf 'a political importance; they were also to build up licr trade, develop her 
merchant marine, and make her rich. Italy naa not prepared to take her pla^'e among colonizing nations; she lacked the internal 
oobcaion and organization necessary to the political unity that ttima ita arms to the outside world. Slie lacked capital and, in a certmn 
sense, superfluoua population for external coloniaation; what forces she had could belter have been uit-d for internal development, which 
in turn would have aided national orguiization and prosperity. She lacked the objective knowledge of laoda and peoplea which the 
great colonizing nations attained from the actual experience of their traders and navigators long tiefore their colonial empires ^vere even 
begun. t>he waa unfit for colonization because she lacked thoee things which aho hopcil tlie pi^eeftion of colonies would bring her. 
One more diaquatificatioa must he noted: The Italians, together with the other Latin nations, suffered from a rat^e tempernuieut 
mifortunate in colonisers. They aredominated toomuchby feeling and too little by judgment, Tbey are attracted too much by abstract 
theorj', military glory, and all that They cannot accept defeat with dignity, renounce* high-sounding ideal, and bide their time with 
patience. * * * With an eye ever upon England and Holland, the endeavor was made to construct a greater Italy. To these high 
ambitions, however, were joined the most abgurd feare, an unsettled ])olicy, a general weaknees and indecision — qualities seldom 
exhibit«d in any degree by B people ripe for colouiiation. During the early days of the colonial agitation the Italian consul at 2iice, one 
of those whoae opinion concerning the new policy was officially asked, opposed auch a movement, taying that for colonization capital, 
bands, and heads were needful, but that Italy post^t'sed only the lapt of these requireinents. * * * Considering the ground she has 
had to work on, Italy has certainly made a creditable showing, but it muEt not be imagined that her liberal administration cost nothing; 
deficits appear annually in tlie colonial budget There have been repeated struggles to reduce the yearly expenses of the colonies to 
9,000,000 or 6,000,000 lire, but no such scheme seems to have succeeded. The deficit has averaged considerably more than this figure, and 
during the latter period of colonial expansion up to 1896 the losses are estimated by Brunialli as 10,000 men and 500,000 lire. For a 
country who.se debt was in the thousand millions, who, out of every 100 lire, pays 33 for interest on debt and 33 for in^ntenance of army 
and navy, this colonial policy was certainly what one of its opponents called it, a ' politique de luxe.' For a rich nation to expend great 
sums in the work of civilization or extermination may be wastefulness; for a poverty-stricken, deb^bu^dened nation full of internal 
strife and uproar it is ahnost suicide." 

PRANCE. 

The French colonial system of the present day, which ia largely the product of the last thirty years, can not be said to have as yet 
attuned unquestioned success, at liast as regarded from a financial standpoint. A large proportion of the colonial t^ritory now held by 
France has been eecnted since the lose of a part of her own territory in the Franco-Prus»an war, and necessarily the cost of creating 
and maiolaining government in and developing this new territory draws heavily upon its revenues. Ia the older colonies, however, 
especially Algeria, which France has controlled since 1330, and which is treated as a province of France and not as a colony in the ordinary 
acceptance of that term, conditions are prosperous and the control of tb« territory is looked upon as advantageous to France in many 
ways. The receipts are sufficient for too ordinary expenses, ita fields supply mauy of the wants of France, and of its imports in 
189», which amounted to 310,000,000 fnuica, 2flO,6oO,000 franca were drawn from Fiutce; while of the exports in 1S99, valued at 
325,000,tX)0 francs, 271,000,000 francs wei« ^nt to France. French Indo-China, which includes Cochin China, Tonking, Anam, and 
Cambodia, with an area of 263,0(X) square miles, or considerably more than that of France, and a populaticMi of over 22,000,000, has also 
rcc«itly become self-supporting so far as the ordinary current expenses are concerned. The Annuaire Colonial, issued by the French 
Government in 1901, states that the budget geaieral of 1809 showed an excess of receipts over expenditures of 8,000,000 francs, and that 
of 1900 an excess of receipts over expenditures of more than 7,000,000 francs^ and adds: "The prosperity of the commerce is measured 
by the following facta. Before 1897 the commerce general of Indo-China was from 200,000,000 to 215,000,000 franca; in 1896, it was 
215,000,000; in 1897, 257,000,000; in 1898, it was 298,000,000; in 1899, 357,000,000, and in 1900, 471,000,000. This ia in four years an 
incrcas'e of 118 per cent." Aside from these two coloniea of Algeria and Cochin China, the French colonies have not as a rule reached 
the self-supporting condition, and the French budget for 1900 called for 106,000,000 franca tor coloniea and that of 1901 for 103,000,000 
franca. No nation or people gives more careful study to the theory of colonization or to the methods of advancing colonial prosperity 
than the French. The public officials, the educational institutions, the economists, and the prcps follow with great care wid discuss 
in much detail the condition of their colonies and the lessons to be drawn from present conditions and the experiences of the past. 

M, OS I.AKEBBAM. 

One of the most careful and experienced stndsita of colonial affurs is M. J. L. de Lanessan, the present Minister of Marine of the 
French Government, who spent nvany years in the Ei^liah and French colonies, e<^)ecially the latter, sening8uhse<)iiently in the French 
Chamberof Depntiee, where he gave specialattention to colonial mattersduring the period of greatest colonial expansiuu of that Government 
in the nineteenth century, and subsequently serving as governor-general of French InilO'China during the mo&t important i)eriod of its 
histor)'. His views, therefore, upon colonial matters and methods are extremely valuable, and his discu^iou of the metliods of his own 
(iovcroment in extending and developing its colonies especially important. "Generally speaking," says M. de Lanessan in his work, 
Trincipes de Colonisation, " it may be said that in the French colonial possessions very little regard has been shown for the interests 
of the native people. Imbued with the spirit of the Roman jurisprudence, which liesatthebasisof all institutions of the mother couiitry. 
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we {the Trench ) have ehown no gKateti regard than that of transtening to «ir colonial posseasions the whole ailmiuistrative and judiciary 
nUK-hinery of the mother country, without aBkiuKonreelveB whether the natives for whoee benefit we profess to work would not flnd in (hia 
machinery siinply loola of oppression and exploitation. Not to mention the old colonies, where a new race formed by a mixture of black 
and white required politieal, administrative, and judicial institutions better adapted than ours to theirspecial cliaracter, we have introduced 
in colonies such as Cochin China and Senegal, where the native population is altogether distinct from the JCuropcun race by custom, 
religion, etc., an organization which seems to have been tonBtructed in such a way as to crush and triturate the native so as to reduce 
him to a pasty mass fitting the taste of ttie Europeans. What else are the colonial councils of Senegal and Cochin China with the 
preponderance in them of European members and tlieir coniflderable power as regards the aageeBment of fif<cal charges and expenditures 
but an oi^iiization for the exploitation of the natives? What else are the introduction of our code*), our administration, our lawyers and 
our men of affairs but another means of turning over the natives to Ihe exploitation of Europeans? I believe that to make these colonies 
pra'T>erou8 and to aaioiro tbo sympathy and confidence of the people we ought to strive to protect them against the proclivities on the 
part of Europeans of exploiting them. Our laws and codes ought to be intrtKluced as little as possible and each colony ought to have the 
right to adopt for itself a system of legislation adapted to the particulrtr iiecepsities of the country and the habits of the natives. It the 
people of the coloniea are yet in a state of more or le«! distinct barbarism, the coloniiing nation is obliged to take in its hands the 
direction of its administrative affairs, but in doing so shouhl make as much use as possible of the chiefs and the heads of the more 
important families, in order to show its intention of not breaking with the local customs. But it should treat the customs, habits, 
religion, and even prejudices of the natives in such manner as to earn eynipalhies which might be utilized in order to introduce 
grudually progress and civilization. • • * The direction of nfiairs in the colony should never beintmsted to the military authorities, 
as by its education, personal interests, and surroundings the army is irresistibly led to the abu^ve use of Force. 



Commenting upon French colotual history and policy, Mr. Lucas says, in his introduction to the Historical Gei^raphy of 
Colonies; "The French have in many respects always been eminently suited for colonizing. They have never been found wanting 
in enterprise, in lighting qualities, or power of adapting themselves to new peoples and new countries. Their leaders showed a 
definite policy in dealing with the native races; they treateil them with humanity and consideration; they organized them and 
gave them cohesion; they formed alliances and counter alliances, and carried the spirit of European politics into Asia and America. 
Their first connection with the New World was that of traders pure and simple. They went out not to conquer or to look for gold, 
but to follow up Ihe fisheries of Newfoundland and the fur trade of Canada. Starting with commercial objects they steadily settled 
in Canada, took their way up the St. Lawrence and down the Ohio to join the settlement which La Salie placed at the mouth of the 
Missifrappi. And, when finally conquered, they left the present Province of Ijuebec to be at all times an evidence of solid French 
civiliiation. Again, in the West Indian Islands the colonies were the result of individual enterprise, of the effort.^ of adventurers and 
buccaneers who played for their own hand, attacked the monopoly of the Spanish Main, and succeeiied to such an extent that Kanto 
Domingo, one of the points at which they established themselves, was prior to the French Revolution the most thriving of all the 
islands. AVhat, then, were the failings of Ihe government which in the end more than counterbalanced the aptitude of the people for 
colonization? * ■* » The errors which proved fatal were not commercial, but partly political and partly religious. Politically they 
made two mistakes — in the first place, they tried to do too much; in the second place, they wanted a settled and continuous and a 
reliable poUcy. Professor Seeley thought France had too many irons in the fire; that 'she lost the New World because she was always 
divided between a policy of colonial extension and a policv of Enropean conquest.' Professor Freeman shows also that while France 
conquered her neighbors on the Continent, she lost her dependencies abroad. It need hardly be added that the same fault of taking up 
too mnch at once has been conspicuous in French foreign policy in late years. The French Government also perpetually interfered 
with its chartered companies, instead of giving them a steady, consistent suppori. There were no fewer than six distinct East India 
companies, the first incnrporated in 1604, the sixth in 171B. • • * (.kiurt favorites were appointed to high commands, corruption 
and peculation were ri/c among the sulwrdinate officers, and even where there were capable men at the head of affairs, niinous 
diiiseneions and jealousies sprang up and were fostered. The attitude in the matter of religion was even more fatal to the strength and 
permanence of the French colonial empire. * • • The judgment of history is that France lost Canada through the policy of religious 
exelusivencss which her nilers purcued. • • • In spite, however, of the loss of her dependencies in the last century, the French at 
Ihe present day fill a very different position among colonizing nations from that of the Spaniarda or Portuguese. France is still a power, 
and a forward power in all parts of the globe, conquering i-ather than settling, and still, oa of old, interfering in too many places at 



Commenting upon the earlier failures and more recent snwesses of France 88 a colonizing power, Morris, in his History of 
Colonization, publisbetl in 1900, says: "The reasons why France was not able to retain her colonial power are so self-evident as not 
to require exemplification. The love of territorial conquest is everywhere the destruction of French rule. The aims of the representatives 
of French sovereignty were the exclusive control of the best regions of North America and the expulsion of England and Holland utterly 
and entirely from India and the Indian Ocean. The hope to consummate the Herculean task was as preposterous as it was unessential. 
Had the nation been willing to hold a few places, seriously to colonize and strongly to fortify them, the nucleus would have been formed 
(uT future h^llhy and vigorous development; but such a modest policy did not satisfy the visions of glorious achievement dreamed by 
France and her governors. The attenuated distribution of navy and army in distant paris of the world, thus imposed, in connection 
with the necessity of constant vigilance at home, swiftly enfeebled national resources. • "^ • The one practical lesson to be drawn 
from the experience of France in this early period is that a colonial system can not be artificially created by the State. It must be a 
Spontaneous manifestation of a popular desire. Mere territorial aggrandizement does not imply strength. In peopling and cultivating 
remote lands the prime element is the participation of the masses; adventurous lives, glorious deeds, large capital, nominal control, and 
titular sovereignty over millions of savages or untutored aboi^ines are not the essential mainstays. Rapid conquests do not imply 
enduring power. Slower, more plodding, hut more prudent and more assiduous methods are required to insure succeas." 

No. 4 3 
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Commenting upon the later French colonial hiertory, Mr. Moms says: "The verdict on French (colonial) enterprweB is not yet 
written. French rule over foreign lands may well be said to be for the most part in the transitory efage. " • * To have effected 
these reaulta since 1830, in view of the few dilapidated fragmente of the former colonial domain then r**ently recovered, is certainly a 
work of which the French people may be proud. While these achievements are not yet by any means final, the foundation is well laid 
for the subsequent erection of the superstructure. • • • Whatever be the opinion of the details of Flinch rule, it must be conce<led 
that the do'rtrines of to-day constitute a decided improvement over the theories of the old system. • " ■ It must be with deep regret 
tliat French statesmen of (his age reflect upon the disaatera of the past. Liberty and exemption from paternalism are the crying needa 
of Freiicli coloniisation. Let France have tho courage to remodel the administration of her colonies, to liberate them from reil tape 
officialism, and to give thera their local independence. With theseeaaentialreforms.drawingin theirwaliesomanymiuoramcliorationa, 
permanent prosperity will be assured." 



Poultney Bigelow, in his "Children of the Nations," 1901, saya: "Since the Franco-German war the French nation has sought 
consolation in colonial expansion, and the French flag now flies over an immense urea of northern and tropical Africa, Tonquin, and 
parts of Polynesia. France now, as in the days of Champlain, shows no lack of venturesome spirits, and the annals of modem 
exploration contain few names more glorious than that of Colonel Monteil. But, though France in her colonies shows to-day greater 
liberality than in the time of Louis XIV, she yet reflects the failings of the mother country to on extent which depresses her own most 
serious writers on the subject. • • • 

" Xext door to French Guiana was British Guiana, flourishing under a healthy representative administration, while Cayenne pined 
away under the suffocating influence of too much officialism. The excellent roads which the French have built in northern Africa, and, 
above all, the vast eimis exj)ended on railway construction and military effectiveness, prove that France is thoroughly in earnest from nti 
administrative point of view. The general commanding the division of Oran told me that he regarded the railway as the maincivilir.iug 
instrument of France; that we must have patience and faith in the future; that savage tribes who now prowled on the flanks of caravan 
columns would ultimately give up nomadic life and tilt the soil, when the locomotive should have demonstrated that brigandage was 
uo longer profitable or even possible. 

"The French nation has shown itself strangely susceptible to far-reaching projects and ideals far removed from mere gain. It 
develops vast military eneno* and popular enthusiasm in acquiring colonies which produce no revenue, but flatter the rising generation, 
who think that the size of a (»untry is the measure of its importance. The French are proverbially reluctant to leave their country, 
even as tourists. Yet in no other country does the public mind occupy itself so much with the military and official side of colonization. 
The Frenchman, impatient of military routine at home, has but to plunge into the African wilderness and plant the flag of bis country 
in some lonely place to be immediately recognized by the press as a notable person. Should it happen that the flag was inadvertently 
stuck into soil already occupied by England, and should his action be resented in London, he returns not merely a hero, but something 
of a martyr as well. On his way to Paris deputations from the various towns greet him with wreath and brass bands. The press finds 
in his glorious f^lure a text from which to preach upon the greed of 'perfidious Albion,' and thus new fuel is added to the popular 
fires of colonial zeal. 

" Northern Africa is dear to the Frenchman, for it represents the soil on which his armies have fought from the Pyramids to the 
Kllars of Hercules. He has done much for Egypt. Notably was it a Frenchman who built the Sues! Canal in 1869; but it was Knglish 
shipping which made it profitable, and it was ultimately England to whom Egypt owed the capture of Khartoum and the good admin- 
istration throughout the valleys of the Nile. 

"Algiers is but a few hours' sail from the south of France, and Timis not much farther. Here is the field in which we might look 
for a proaperons French peasantry under climatic conditions but slightly different from those prevailing in Provence or Gascony. Yet 
to-day it is not the Freuchman, but the Italian and the Spaniard, who furnish the language of the white man for this part of tiie world. 
There are French cafes in the towns, and the little round tables are occupied by French officials; French uniforms are on all sides, and 
the French flag waves over the Government buildings. That flag is a blessing to the country, so far as it means good roads, efficient 
police, courts of justice, harbor works, and other necessary expenditure. But from a colonial point of view, Spain and Italy are the 
countries directly benefited rather than France. • • * 

" France is doing a great work in the civilization of the world, notably among inferior races. Her missionaries are more successful 
than ours; and, whether in the backwoods of Canada, among the negroes of the West Indies, or in tiie Far Fast, the Frenchman has to 
a remarkable degree shown a capacity to live the life of the subject race and acquire personal ascendency over him, 

"The history of the French in India has been frequently noted by English historians as a notable instance of failure on the eve of 
a great triumph, for at one time France, with a handful of clever negotiators and enterprising soldiers, had apparently mastered the land 
of the Great Mogul. Yet the French administration in India crumbled to pieces under the quick strokes of a handful of Engjishinen 
with the same startling completeness which characterized her loss of Canada at alxiut the tame time (1759) . An<l tlie reasons were 
roughly analogous — persisting to this day. The Frenchman is a brave soldier, and his fellow-citizens have a pas.^ion for detailed ailmin- 
istratlou. They conquer and they govern, but they do not colonize. When they govern, they govern too much. They are suspicious 
of native initiative and distrustful of colonial self-government. 

" it <ioe^, iuiicfd, seem a;- thouiih history rejoiced in paradoxes, which we have to note, tiiat the Sc:iiKiiua(ians, the Germans, and 
tho Italian jK'opIe, without colonies worth mentioning, send forth annually a powerful stream of humanity to enrich other countriw, 
and that France, with her vast colonial possessions, should show herself capable of producing nearly everything but colonies." 



Regarding the methods in tho French colonies, Mr. Alleyne Ireland, an Englishman who resided many years in the British 
colonies, but who is at present a resident of tho United Slates, says in his Tropical Colonization, 1899: 

"In regard to their forma of government, the French tropical colonies may be divided into two classes — thos^e in which the 
government is carried out to some extent by the passage of laws, and those in which all matters are aettled by the simple decree of the 
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governor. To the firet class belonK Martinique, Guadeloupe, and JWunion; to the second claaa all the other French tropical colonies. 
In the first class of colonies the principal subjects to which the paaaage ot laws ie applicable are the exercise of political rights, the 
r^ulation of contracts, matters relating to wills, legacies, and succession, the institution of juries, criminal procedure, recruiting for naval 
and militaxy forces, the method ot electing mayors, municipal deputies, and coimcilors, and the organization ot the local eouncils- 
general. In regard to all other matters of importance all the French tropical colonies are on the same basis of legislation — that 
ia, government by decrees issued by the governor or the minister of the colonies. 

" The governor ot a French colony has very wide powers. He is commander ot the local land forces and ot such vessels ot war as 
may be attached to his station, as well as of the local militia. He can, of his own authority, declare his colony in a state ot siege, and 
has at all times the power to appoint coorts-martial tor the trial ot military offenders. In hia administrative capacity he has absolat^ 
authority to r^ulate nearly all the internal affaiis ot his colony; and be is above the law, for he can not be brought before the local 
courts for any cause whatever. 

*' The governor is to some eitent guided by the advice of two bodies— the privy council, which is a nominated body consisting of 
official and ifnofficial members, and the general council, which is made up of coimcilors elected by the votes of all male persons over 25 
years of age who have resided for more than one year in the colony. Generally speaking, these bodies merely advise, but in regard to 
a tew matters, such as the fixing of the tariff, the regulation of transfers of property and mortgages, the governor w bound to follow the 
advice thaa given him. Such, in brief, is the constitution of the French tropical colonies; but in addition to'the privy council and 
the general council, some of the colonies have local councils and conseils d'arrondiaeements. The exact delimitation ot the functions ot 
these various bodies would involve an amount of detail which would be out of place in a volume intended merely as an introduction to 
the study of tropical colonization. 

"The principal ofHcers under the governor in the French colonies with which I am dealing are the director of the interior, the 
military commandant, the chief ot the health department, the permanent inspector of finances, tlie attorney-general, and the judges of 
the superior courts. It is to be noted that Martinique, Guadeloupe, and some of the other colonies which I have named send represen- 
tatives to the French assembly, usually one senator and two deputies; but it ie difficult to see that the colonies derive any advantage 
from this arrangement. 

"The system which I have just described would seem to imply a very rigid government control over the French colonies; but my 
observation leads me to suppose that, although such control does imdoubtedly exist in some ot the French colonies, notably in 
Madagascar and Indo-China, in others, owing to the weakness of French officials and the tear inspired by the aggressive attitude of the 
natives, the ignorant masses are practically in control. In this vie* I am supported by no less authority than Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French economist, in his work, 'De la (kilonisatioo chez lee Peoples Modernee,' he says, 'As regards politics, we have 
introduced French liberty into our colonies; we give them civil govemors; we admit their representatives into our Parliament • • • 
All these reforms are excellent in themselves. It is unfortunately to be feared that they will, in practice, result in abuses, and that 
unless the mother country is very watchful those free powers which she has granted to her colonies will become powers of oppnwiston.' " 

NETHERLANDS. 

The colonial history of Netherlandp, like that ot France, may be considered in two distinct periods: The earlier, characterized by the 
acquisition of lan^ areas (in many cases with but doubtful success), followed by losses of a considerable portion ot its scattered territories; 
and i[i the later period application to a development of its island possessions in the Orient, especially Java and Sumatra, in which, 
particularly the former, it has been renmrkably successful from a financial standpoint, and in more recent years through the internal 
development of the island and improvement in the condition ot the natives. 



"The rise ot the Netherlands as a colonizing nation," says Lucas in his introduction to the Historical Get^rraphy of the Colonies, 
"dates from the beginning ot the seventeenth century. By 1661 they had practically driven tbeir Portuguese rivals out of the Indian 
seas, taken Mauritius and St. Helena, planted a colony at the Cape, established factories on the shores of (he Persian Gulf, in the Persian 
capital ot Ispahan, along the Malabar and Coromandel coastsot India, in Bengal, Burmah, and Cochin-China; had expelled the Portuguese 
from Ceylon, Malacca, and Formosa, and killed their trade with China and Japan. They had become all-powerful in the East Indian 
Islands, the possession of which, with their rich trade, was the earliest, as it was always the main object of all Dutch efiorts, and as 
far lack as 1619 they had founded in Java the great city of Batavia. They had explored, too, while they traded and conquered, and 
made known to the world Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. • • • The keynote of Dutcli colonization was trade. Their 
dealings with the peoples of the Bast were the dealings of merchants, not of warriors or conquerors; they guided their policy for good and 
ill by tlie interest ot their commercial monopoly, and, while staunch supporters ot the reformed religion, subordinated religion itself to 
trade. The monopolies of the Latin peoples were, as we have seen, almost entirely Crown monopolies; the Dutch, on tho other hand, 
committed their trade wholly to chartered compauies. In the dealings of these companies commercial exclusiveness was carried to the 
last extreme. The trade ot the Spice Islands especially was most jealously and unscrupulously protected from foreign interference. The 
system was at once ungenerous, oppressive, and unsound, but it had the merit ot concentrating 'the private strength and wealth of the 
mercantile community' — aspeciesof concentration which was necessary while Holland was fighting her way upamong nations. * * • 
Enterprising as the Dutch were, they remained little more than traders from first to last. They never emigrated in great numbers. 
The two parts of the world where they settled and colonized, the Cape and North America, passed into English hands. Nor were they 
a governing race in the true sense; tliey governed almost solely with the view of making a direct profit for the mother country. * • • 
Among the causes oC the success ot the Dutch colonization in the past, writers have noticed their strict attention to business, a dof^d 
maintenance of their commercial monopolies, the rigid supervision kept over their subordinate officers, and the combination in the case 
of the latt«r of regular payment and systematic promotion with absolute prohibition of private trading. • * * No people ever had 
BO definite an aim in foreign and colonial policy as the Dutch, and none ever realized their wra more completely. From the first their 
one object was to secure the trade of the Spice Islands. They tried to avoid collison with other powers. They did not want to conquer; 
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they did not want to acquire territory. They wanted only to trade. And when in 1824, alter (he Napoleonic ware, Holland, having 
become a political cipher in Europe, and having lost Ceylon and the Cape, gained, by treaty with England, recoguilion of her posseeeionB 
in the Kaat Indian archipelago, the object with which she became a colonial power waa finally attained," viz, the permanent control 
of her pre^nt posseseiona in the East Indies, Java, and Sumatra. 

LECLBRCQ. 

M. Jules Lei'lercq, in a valuable workieeued in 189S, Un S^jour dans I'ilede Java, ^ys: "The traveler returning from Java is likely 
to be asked by the Dutch by what he was mott impressed in their splendid colony, and he is tempted to answer that the most striking 
feature ia to see that they are there at all. This eimple people, whose countr>' is but a dot on tlie map of the world, has ruled for the 
last three centuries, with admirable tenaeity, this i^ast colonial empire of the Indian archipelago, which cont^na 35,000,000 inhahilanle, 
compriiiing islands as great an France, and which are the remnants of the former immense empire which the Dutch possessed in the East 
Indies, and which formerly extended to the Bengal and even to the Cape of (iood Hope. • • • How have the Dutch inai»laine<l 
themaelvce in the archipelago? How have 30,000 Europeans peaceably governed 35,000,000 Maylay Javanese? This is the most , 
wonderful fact in Java, and it is the most interesting to examine. Holland has no autonomous colonies as England baa; aucb as have a 
responsible government and parliament. The Dutch colonies have no independent existence wliatsocver. They are subject to the 
control of the mother country, and the King's representative exercises there almost absolute power. Before the Dutch conatitittion of 
1S48 the King had the right of exclusive adminietration of the colonial possessions. At present the law reQuircs a budget of the colonies 
of their most important affairs. The administration of the colonial posfessions is exercised in the King's name hy the minister of 
colonics, and a detailed annual report is pi'esented to the StatcH General on the situation in the colonies. The government in the Indies 
is ve6t«d in one man, the governor-general, a functionary of the King, and responsible lohiiu for the proper discharge of his office. He is 
the commander of the land and sea forces of the Dutch Indies. He exercises supreme control over the different branches of Ihe general 
administration. He issuea ordinances on all matters not regulated by royal decree, declares war, makes peace, and concludes treaties 
with tlie native princes, and appoints civil and military employees. One of hia most important duties is the protection of the natives. 
He watches that no cession of land violates their rights, and issues rules and regulations relating to the Government cultures; fixes the 
kind and extent of the forced labor, and sees to the proper execution of all ordinances pertaining to this matter. He has the power of 
disciplining all foreiguera who disturb the public order. To be sure, by hia side, or rather under him, (here ia an Indian council meeting 
luider his chwnnanship, and conptituted of a vice-president and four members, but this is merely a consultative body whose opinion he 
takes, however, without being bound to follow it. * * * At the head of the civil administration are five officials who hold the 
modest title of directors and are subject to Ihe order and supreme control of the governor, who Is, in the empire of the Indies, almost 
the King biinaelf in the absolute sense of the term. The machinery of the local administration reveals the ingenions skill by which a 
very small number of functionaries rule the densest population of the world. The island is divi<led into 22 provinces, at the bead of 
which arc European officials who are as powerful in their provinces as the governor-general in the colony at large, * • • and who 
are aided by assistants, who in turn ha\'e their subordinatea in the persons of tho controllers, Vi-ho see to the proper observation 
of the regulations relating to the natives, visiting periodically in the villages of their districts, listening to complaints, overseeing the 
plantations, and forming the link which connects the native administration to the European administration. * * * 'Fbe mechanism 
of government consists partly in conccBlirg the true motors of the machine under the network of pure display by leaving to the native 
princes the illusion of power and veiling the action of the European rulers. Each 'residency,' or political division, governed hya resident 
orgovei'nor, couiprises one or more residencies, and alongside of each resident, or European governor, there are one or more regents; 
and while the resident is always a European, the r^ient, on the other hand, is always a native functionary belonging to the highest 
families of the country and frequently of princely birth. The natives are subject to tho regent, their natural chief, and the resident or 
European governor of the section, although the real holder of power, does nothing except through the medium of the regent." 

The method by which production was controlled and developed in Java and ma<Ie of great profit to the Government differed from 
that practiseil in the other colonies of the world. Through the machinery above ilescribed, by which alisolute control of the natives was 
obtained through cooperation with the native chiefs, the Dutch Government in the island of Ja\'a was able to dictate what articles should 
be produced from the soil and in what proportion, and thus what has been known as the "culture system" of Java waa establiahed hy 
which each occupant of the land, all of which waa held to be practically the proi>erty of the Government, was required to plant a certain 
proportion in coffee, sugar, or such other articles as the officials might direct, and to aell it at a fixed price to the Government, which in 
turn resold it in the markets of the world at a large profit. 

"Under the culture system," says Henry Scott Boys, formerly an officer of the British Government in India, who visited Java in 
IS99, "the Government of Java may be said to have become farmers on a gigantic scale. Recognizing the fact that the Eoil of Java waa 
eminently suited to the growth of certain valuable products, such as sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, pepper, indigo, and cochineal, 
and that the native, left to himself, would never exert himself to raise these crops, the Government determined, in its cai>acity as owner of 
the land, to declare that in the villages selected as aultable at leaat one-fifth of the area should be sown with the crop prfrifrihed. If 
the crop was one such as sugar, requiring manufacture on the spot, a director was placed in the villt^je or group of villages, f3 whom the 
villagers were Imund to deliver all the raw product as cut, receiving a fixed price for the same. The director, who had received large 
advances from the Government to enable him to set up the necessary machinery, on his part was bound to deliver a certain quantity 
of Ihe manufactured article to the Government at a fixed price. The reault has been enormoup profit to the Government, very 
eonaiderahle gain to Ihe director, and, the advocates of the system say, of great pecuniary advantages to the villagers. Under this 
scheme, initiated in 1832, the revenue was raised in twenty-flve ycare from £2,000,000 to £9,.WO,000 annually. Imports jumped from 
X2,000,000 to £5,000,000, and exports from £2,000,000 to £8,500,000, and population rose during the same period from 6,000,000 to 
12,000,000." 

The culture system, under the criticism in the cloning part of the nineteenth centiuy, has gradually disappeared. Probably the 
most elaborate discussion of the Dutch political ayatem in Java which has been publiahed is that of J. W. V. Money, a former Britiah 
official in India, entitled, Java; or How to Manage a Colony, issued in 1661, in which he aummariies the results of the culture system 
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M (oIIowb: " The revenae raised from 24,000,000 florins to 115,000,000 florins; instead of the lonner yearly deficit, & yearly net eiirplua 
of npvards of 4-5,000,000 florins; the unproductive expenditure for the administration of the country raised from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000; 
the reproductive expenditure on public works and in developing the resources of the country raised from a mere trifle to over £1!,000,000 
annually; the imports raised from a yearly average of about one and two-thirds millions to over £5,000,000; the exports raised from a 
yearly average of about £2,000,000 to over £8,000,000; crime and litigation 80 diminished that the judicial sittings of the local courts 
were reduced to an average of about thirty daj^ iu the year; the population raised from about 6,000,000 in poverty, paying a revenue 
of about £2,000,000, to 11,000,000 of the richest peasantry iu the East, paying a revenue of £9,000,000, or 16d. and Cs. per head." 



Ireland, in his work, Tropica) Colon! tuition, says of the Dutch methods in Ja^'a: "The general principles of the culture 
system were these: All land belonged to the Government and was given out for cultivation on the condition that of all produce 
roiir-iiftcenths should be paid to the Govemmeut. A cla« of Europeans known as contractors were encouraged by the Govenimeiit, by 
means of loans, to build factories and storehouses for the gathering and haudlii^ of the crops, chiefly sugar, coffee, and spices. Jichind 
this system lay the corvee, or liability of the country to render a certain amount of free service to the Government in each year (for 
construction of roads, harbor works, etc.). The amount of such service varied between fifty and seventy-five days a year. By utilizing 
this forced labor the Dutch covered the island with public roads. The effects of tbe system were most striking, a remarkable increase 
taking place in the production, revenue, and imports of the island and a corresponding improvement in the material condition of the 
peasantry. From 1871 onward the rigor of the system was relaxed, and in rwent years taxes have been substituted for the corvee and 
tbe land has l)een thrown open to private ent«rprise. During the past five years the island, which formerly yielded a handsome annual 
profit to Holland, baa had to face a yearly deficit aver^ng about 15,000,000. (This is due in part, at least, to the Achinese war,) The 
condition of the agricultural classes of Java compares very favorably with that of the same classes in India, and this has been attributed 
by writers to the fact that under the Dutch system there exist no landlords and middlemen to seud up the rental of land." 

Morris, commenting upon tbe record of the Dut^-b in Java in his History of Colonization, recounts the early experiences 
under the Dutch East India Company and those of the nineteenth century, in which the island was developed through the revenues 
produced by the culture system and the later abandonment of that system, but continuation of the interval development of the island, 
and says; "The situation of the Dutch during these two intervals immediately suggests tbe question, which is the true doctrine; To 
secure financial success at the sacrifice of colonial welfare and private interests, or to promote by every feasible means the progress of the 
colony and its inhabitants even at the expense of the metropolis? There is no doubt of the correct answer, for under tbe latter policy 
the indirect benefits readily compensate the losses sustaine<l. The English have always found it the genuine system, and the recent 
experience of tbe Dutch, although costly by reason of their procrastination in its adoption, confirms the fact. After tbey shall have 
achieved the public works commenced by them aud which should have been sooner undertaken, but must now, because of their 
postponement, be the moro quickly accomplished, their dominions will undoubtedly become self-supporting. This condition fornis the 
happy medium of prosperity for the dependency and satisfaction for the nation; it is the normal status. The history of Java in this 
century forcibly recalls that of Cuba, but affords this striking contrast — the Dutch began their reforms of their own free will and not 
loo late to save their sovereignty. Under their present rule and future prospects Java and other possessions of the East will probably 
long remain atta(;hed to Holland. ^ * * It is remarkable how Holland has not merely preserved but extended its domuiions. 
Without thmn it would be an insignificant, feeble member in the family of Europe. With them its power is much more substantial and 
far-reaching than many of the larger empires. • * • The Dutch, by their exercise of prudence, judgment, and enlightenment during 
the past few years, have admirably molded their policy to meet conditions prevailing in the countries over which they rule. By their 
moderation they have been able to maintain their sovereignty, while by their sagacity they have in many respects improved their 
position. After two centuries of monopoly, as injurious to their real interests as it was contrary to justice, they have abandoned it; at 
least, the errors of their former methods are manife.st. Private capital and personal energy are now allowed full play. Not a single 
company, but rather the entire nation has a part of its wealth. Even at tbe sacrifice of profits abuses in tbe colony have been corrected 
and reforms introduced. The natives are not any longer being simply taught to till the soil, but ore gradually being more anil more 
brought under the protection of genuine civilization. Education is being developed, and even religion is receiving some individual 
attention. A spirit of philanthropy is supplementing exclusively mercantile aims." 

BAXTER. 

Mr. Sylvester Baster, in the Yale Review, discussing the experience of the Dutch in Java, says: "This example of Dutch success 
in the management of colonies is not put forward with any idea that it is anything to be copied by ourselves. If we are to tucoaed, it 
must not be by imitating what some other nation has done, but by judiciously adapting our melhwis to the circumstances, just as the 
Dutch have done. Quite different systems will probably be demanded in the ICast and West Indies, respectively, and again in Hawaii. 
In Porto Rico and the Philippines we have to deal with peoples where European power has been in control tor three or four centuries, 
while in Hawaii American influences have long been prominent. In the Philippine Islands we have to do chiefly with the Malay 
population, naturally docile, and in the 'West Indies the problem is made more difficult by the large negro element, notoriously 
turbulent, unruly, and ignorant. The Dutch themselves have failed with the West Indian negro where they have succeeded with the 
East Indian Malay." 



The culture system, although very profitable to the Government, and although under it Javmi population increased and the interior 
of the island was developed, was tbe subject of severe criticism upon the ground that it was an injustice to the native, both m dictating 
what he should produce and the methods by which he should dispose of his product, methods which were so adjusted as to become 
extremely profitable to the Govemnnent creating and enforcing the system. It was vigorously attacked in 1868 by a former ofllcer of 
the Dutch Government, who had spent seventeen years in official life in Java, In a powerful novel, which has been referred to as the 
" Uncle IVmu'b Cabin of Java." he pointed out certain features of its injustice to the natives. In that discussion heea}-s: 
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" Tlio native ie by natare a husbandman. The cultivation of rice u in Java what the vinti^ is in the Rhine provinces and in the 
Bouth of France, But there came foreigners from the West, who made themselves masters of the country. They wished to profit by 
the fertility of the soil, and ordered the native to devote a part of his time and labor to the cultivation of those things which should 
produce higher prices in the markets of Europe. To persuade the lower orders to do so, they had only to follow a very simple policy. 
The Javan obeys his chief; to win the chiefs it was only necessary to give them a part of tbe gains and success was complete. To be 
convinced of the auccees of that policy, we need only consider the immense quantity of Javanese products sold in Holland; and we shall 
also he convinced of its injustice, for if anybody should ask if the husbandman gets a reward in proportion to that quantity, then I must 
give a negative answer. The Government compels him to cultivate certain products upon his ground; it punishes him if he sells to any 
purchai^cr but itself and fixes the price actually paid. The expenses of transport to Europe through a privileged trading company are 
high, the moneys paid to the chiefs for their encouragement increases the prime cost, and because the entire trade must create profit, 
that profit can not be got in any other way t!ian by paying the Javan just enough to keep bim from starving." 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

That the United Knigdom has been more successful in the management of noncontiguous territory than any other nation will prob- 
ably be conceded by all, and this fact may justify a more extended review of the discussions as to the causes of this success. 

LfCAB. 

Mr. C. P. Lucas, bh already explained, has been tormanyyearsanofiiccrof the British colonial office and is now an Assistant Under 
Secretary, and presumably presents in concrete form the view of those directly connected with the colonial work of Great Britain. In 
hie work on the geography of the British colonies he says: 

" The great success of the English in planting colonies and retaining them must ho mainly attributed to the character of the country 
an<l thci-ace. Great Britain stands alone in Europe in being an island power. The insular position has madetheEnglish a raceof sailors, 
has given the country a temperate climate, has kept the people froni being perpetually entangled, like their French neighbors, in foreign 
troubles. In the early days of niiirration England was not left to herself, and many streams from many lands combined to ^ve her a 
mixed population. Tlie English-speaking breed is one coniposwl of various elements — English, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Northmen, Flem- 
ings, while the Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Northern Scotch are offshoots of the Celtic stock. Difference of race, too, has been accompanied 
by varieties of religion. These diversities of geography, of breed, and religious thought give some clew to the history of .the English as a 
colonizing nation. The sea bade them colonize, and as colonization takes men into various parts of the earth, it seems to follow that the 
inhabitants of a country which is a miniature world in itself will be more successful colonizers than those whose land and breed and 
thought are all of one uniform type. • • • There have been nearly three centuries during which the English liave been engaged in 
colonizing, and a study of the manner in which the possessions have been acquired will show that each century of colonization has a 
distinct character of its own. • • * The leading characteristics of English colonial enterprise during the seventeenth century were 
that it took the fonn of settlement rather than conquest, that it was little interfered with or protected by the Slate, and found its sphere 
of action chiefly in the west. With the eighteenth century English colonization entered on a new and widely different phafe. This 
second period, reaching down to I8I4. comprises the years during which Great Britain became an imperial power. Its dependencies 
were then won chiefly at the point of the sword, and the men to whom they were due were statesmen and soldiers, not explorers or 
merchants. During the present century colonization has taken on the form of expansion of existing settlements or the absorption of 
coterminous land, an absorption which in Canada and Australia has been a more or less peaceful process, bat which in India and South 
Africa hai been accomplished by constant wars," 

('ommenting further upon colonial development, especially in the lost century, Mr. Lucas says, in his introduction to Lewis's 
Qovemnient of Dependencies, when that valuable work was republished in 1891: 

"Thedependeuciesof any country which has the good or bad fortune to own dependencies fall into two great classes: Dependencies 
which it rules, and dependencies which it also settl^; lands where the climate forbids European settlement or which are sufficiently 
peopled already by colored races, * * * and new homes for emigrants from an old country where population is wanted, where the soil 
and climate bid the incomers to be fruitful and multiply — colonies in the true sense of the word. Before 1841 the places where Europeans 
can live and thrive had been already annexed, and the chief acquisitions made by Great Britain during the past fifty years have been 
almost entirely dependencies in tropical lands of Asia. Africa, and the Pacific. What were the causes which have been bo fruitful in 
enlarging the number anil size of the British dependencies'^ In the first place, the same spirit of energetic resttessnea; which made the 
English a colonizing race was certain sooner or later to find new openin(!s. In the second place, wherever a civilized nation is side by 
side with uncivilizerl rai^s — wherever an organized system Itorders on dison^anizfttion— there Is sare to l>e direct or indirect annexation, 
whether it be by Rui^sians in Central Asia or by English in India, Burma, and the Malay Indies. But there are above these tendcticies 
three special causes which have operated for expaiision mainly in the last twenty yeara. • • • Looking at tbe late partition of 
Africa, or at the parallel case of New Guinea, it is obvious that Great Britain has moved on mainly because Germany has moved on. 
Among nations, as among men, competition is the law of life, and as in Asia and America Great Britain competed with the Netherlands 
and France, so in Africa and the Pacific lately she has found a new competitor in Germany, and has literally extended herself in 
consccjueni*. The second of the three special causes of the late enlargement of the British Erlipire is to be found in the fact that in the 
Empire, to an extent for which there is no parallel in history, an old country is linked to young countries — to self-governing colonies 
which wish lo move faster than their mother, and which do not feel the ties and restraints imposed upon a leading European nation. 
The third and last special cause or feature of the new foreign policy is the regeneration of the system of chartered companies. It is at 
once cau^:e and effec". It is an effect of a fresh outburst of colonial enterprise, and it is a cause of moving further along the path of 
annexation by giving to that enterprise cohesion, organization, and a definite plan. The age of great chartered companies seemed wholly 
gone. They had played a great part in history, and having played their part had become gradually altsorlied by their respective 
governments. Yet in these last days, as if to empliasize the fact that a new era of annexation has dawned, the trade and administration 
of great territories is bein-^ once more taken in hand by companies of merchants. In Borneo the British North Borneo Company •■nles 
31,000 square miles, and their governor administers, under the colonial office, the little colony of I,4ibuan. In Africa the Niger Company, 
tlie South Africa and the F,ast Africa companies have extensive power over extensive districts. Why has the day of these chartered 
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compunies come again? The answer wilt be found in actual or threatened competition in lands nnoocupied hy Europeane. In tbeg^ietal 
scramble tor the remaining waste places in the world the English, true to their instincts and their traditions, have lallen back upon tbe 
semiprivate a^nciea which on the whole worked so well for them in the past, and it now seems as though the old story of the East 
India Company was, in a modified form and on a smaller scale, to be reenacted in more than one part of the world. By those who 
believe that Great Britain should keep moving forward in the interests of the world in general as much as in her own, the revival of 
chartered companies will be taken as a healthy sign. It is one of the best features of the English that they like, if poaeibie, to keep the 
Government in the background and not to have their work cut and dried beforehand. Let colony shade into protectorate and 
protectorate into sphere of influence, and, as skirmishers in front of the main body of organized British possessions, let trading companies 
go on and do their work, lo be absorbed hereafter in the fullness of time." 

Morris, in his History of Colonization, discussing the causes of England's success, says: "Englishmen to-day, as throi^^hout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, represent the best type in the elalioration and application trf methods of colonization. 
Moat of the efforts heretofore made of sound enduring colonial srapirea have proved futile, and in the majority of instances, when 
misfortune overwhelmed others in their careers, England was the gainer. To this extent the history of her development beyond the 
seas is the complement of the annais of her rivals; the losses as sustained by other nations were frequently to her profit. On the ruins 
of others' splendor England has buitded. Taught by their errors and cautioned by their reverse?, the present mistress of coinmerce 
has endeavored to avoid the mistakes and correct the wrongs of her predecessors in this line of labor. The watchword of her policy 
has been: Com^truc-t, oi^anize, never exhaust, but rather strengthen the dependency, let it cost the mother country what it may. How 
different from the doctrine of Spain, which has elsewhere been characterized as the profit of the parent Btate at all haaorde, whatever 
be the cost to the colony. ■ • • It is not, however, merely a narrative of conquest which has been reviewed, since the struggle 
throughout the colonial fabric for escape from oppression is everywhere evident. The colonists so widely dispersed in far-separated 
quarters of the globe, seconded by the efforts of sympathetic Englishmen, have by different means and at various times within the 
nineteenth century attained independence and self -government, exemption from penal settlements, the abolition of slavery, and the 
overthrow of corporate tyranny. These four great reforms, resiwctively inaugurated in Canada, Australia, the West ladies and East 
India, have thence diffused their beneficent influence to other localities, and ilieir mention alone sufflcee to recall the rapid evolution, 
poUtical and social, achieved during a hundred years." 

Sir Cliarles Dilke, in his Problems of Greater Britain, discusses English colonial methods of to-day as follows: 
"Among the English-governed countries there are, then, two great groups. To theone belong Canada, Australia, except its northern 
coast. New Zealand, Cape Colony, and Bech nan aland; to the other India, a large part of the British African coast, the northern territory 
of Australia, as well as Ceylon, Mauritius, Labuan, and North Borneo, British Guiana, British Honduras, the West India and other 
islands, and the territories under the control of the Niger Company, and of the East Africa Company. The former group are the 
temperate colonies, where, even as near to the equator as Queensland, the English race can labor in the open air, and where the native 
races consisted mainly of peoples like the red Indian or the Australian aboriginal, of small numbers, who lived by the chase and made 
little or no use of the soil. In the other group, of which India is the great example, the English find themselves ruling nations and 
races that they can not hope to replace. We may indeed try to change them in the islands or the small peninsulas; to substitute one 
black or yellow people for another, as the negroes have been substituted for the Caribs in the West India Islands, and as Hindoos are 
being in turn substituted for negroes as laborers in some of these, or as the Chinese in parts of British Malaya have taken as workers 
the place of the Malays; but we can not do without the colored man, nor conveniently till the soil. Most of these countries of dark- 
skinned labor which are under British rule are Crown colonies (except India, of which we have already treated, and which is indeed in 
a rimilar position), and moat of the Crown colonies consist of countries of this description. There are a few military stations and a few 
trading posts, some of which lie outside the Tropics where Knglishmen could work if the local resources were sufficient to attract them, 
but in the main the Crown colonics and the habitation colonics form two separate classes. In some parts of India, as, for example, in 
the tea districts of Assam and the coffee districts of Madras, we encourage English and Scotch planters, but in the old settled districts of 
Hindooslan the native landlords will continue to exist, and the social problems there presented to us are different from those of our 
Crown colonies or of the tropical colonies of Prance, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and the German Empire. The advance made during the 
Queen's reign by the self-governing colonies of the Empire has been so remarkable in r^ard alike to the growth of population, the 
development of resources, and intellectual and social prepress that the Crown colonies, on which in former days was concentrated most 
of the interest that was felt in British enterprises beyond the seas, have been throVn by comparison into the background. 

"The colonies and dependencies of which I have now to treat do not at first sight seem to illustrate the expansive power of our 
race to the same extent as do Australasia, Sorth America, or South Africa. The old tropical colonies, as, tor example, those of the West 
Indies, appear to the eyes of some observers to have exhausted their vitality and entered upon a period of decline. There are, however, 
new fields open to British energy in tropical Africa which present ua with an early view of the colonial problems of the twentieth 
century, for the development of Africa by railroad enterprise must be the work mainly of the next generafiou. As regards the older 
tropical colonics, it would be unfair to apply to them the same standard by which we measure the growth of Hie self-governing colonies. 
With the exception of thowe military or naval stations to which I have referred, the Oown colonies arc either situate in low groimd 
within the Tropics or, like Cypnis. Bermuda, and the extra tropical portion of Bahamas, posse.<s a nmilar climate. They arc uimuited 
to Euro]>ean labor and in some degree to permanent European residence, inasmuch as upon their rich lowlands Euroi>cau chlldrcn pine 
or die. Moreover, instead of having wide fields for settlement, our older tropical colonics arc either small or densely inhabited by 
dark-skinned races. In most of them the British planters incurred in tlie last generation great losses in consequence of the cessation of 
slave labor and found much difficulty in obtaining an efficient substitute, while the consequent increase in cost of prodm-liou was 
followed by so heavy a tall in the price of the chief among the articles which they produced as teemed to have consummated the ruin of 
the coloniee themselves. Observers at home naturally turned away from the contemplation of what they thought was a picture of decay 
to the consideration of the brighter prosiiects of the larger colonies, inhabited, except in the cases of South Africa and of QucIk'c, by a 
homogeneous population and havmg about them infinite power of development— life, hope, and promise. At the same time the Crown 
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roloniee are important to ns etill, and their decay, if decay there was, is nt an owl. They include in er near Europe the Btations of 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, the chief of which will be dealt with under the head of imperial defense; in America, little besides British 
iiuiana, British Hunduras, and the Weet India Islands; in Africa, the West Coast Eettlemente, Mauritius with Its dependencien, and 
Natal and others which have been described imder the head of South Africa; in Australasia, Fiji and British New (iuinea, besides that 
Western Australia, to which responsible government is immediately to be given, and in Asia, Ceylon, the Straite Settlements, I^buan, 
and Hongkong. If even we exclude from view the British spheres of influence or as the licrmans say, of "interest" upon the Niger, In 
East Africa, in North Borneo, and in northern Bechuanaland, as well as the protectorates, the iwpulation in Crown colonics under 
diret^t British rule is almost citual to the population of all the rest of the colonies put t<^ther, and the volume of external tradi; of the 
Crown colonies greatly in excops of that of the other colonies if those of the Australian continent be oniitlod," 

lltlitAKD. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland, author of Tropical Colonization, a native of England and who states in that volume that he has spent 
twelve years in the British colonies and (Ie|iendencies, discussing the success of llie British colonial system, says in the introducliou to 
the above-mentioned work; 

"In examining the growth of the British colonial conception, we find that it can be di\ided into three periods; Fin-tly, the 
period of the old colonial system, during which the prevailing idea in regflrd to colonies was that they were a national as^et which 
should lie made to yield as much profit as possible to the sovereign Slate; secondly, the |>crio<l of laissez aller, markeil by a strong i^enti- 
ment in favor of allowing the colonies to become independent, a teiitiment which had its origin in the success of the Anierican llfvolu- 
tionary war; third, the era of Greater Britain, which may be appropriately descril«(l in the words lUred by Mr. Joseph Chanil>crtain at 
the Royal Colonial Institute, on March 31, 1897: 'We have now reached the true conception of onr Enipire, What is that conit'ption? 
As regards the self-governing colonies, we no longer talk of them as depend en i-ics. The sense of po^■sPl^^ion has given place to the senti- 
ment ot kinship. We think and speak of them as part of ourselves, as part of the British Empire united to us, although they may be 
dispersed throughont the world, by ties of kindred, religion, history, and language, an<l joined to us by the Peas that formerly seemed to 
divide ns.' Two powerful causes have contributed to the final development of the British colonial t-onception — abroad, the growth of 
colonial ambitions among the great continental powers; at home, a two-fold process of education, appealing on the one hand to the 
reason, on the other to the emotions of the British people." 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, commenting upon ll'.e difference lietween English and French methods, in the earlier 
days of I'olonization, says that the difference between the sugar plantations of England and those of France con.i^istH in the fact that in 
the English islands most of the funds were originally received from the pareiit State, while in the French jMssessione they were the 
product of the accumulated profits drawn from the soil and due to the lalxir of the settlers. Hence the British possessions from the 
beginning made rapid strides {owing to the private capital from England invested in local industries), while the growth of French 
etitabiiahments was much slower. 

Rambaud gives the following reasons for the inferiority of the French to the English in colonization: (I) The prepcnderanco of 
the religious factor in all French enterprises; (2) their introduction of the feudal institutions into the New World; (;i( their transfer into 
the colonics of the same system of administration as that at home; (4) want of inducements to the i>easBnts to cmigmle. Contrasted 
with these it may be i^aid in general terms that the British method has not favored interference with local religious customs, except in 
cases where human life or the morals of the community were affected; that it has not favored or practiced the introduction of feudal 
institutions in its colonies; (hat the adoption of the systems of nd ministration utilized by the home Government l.as only followed in 
crises where the comnmnity was composed chiefly of natives of the mother countrj' or their deFcen<ianls; and that the disposition to 
emigrate has been much more strongly marked among the people of the United Kingdom than those of France. 

Lord Salisbury, contrasting the colonial policies of Great Britiun and France, in a letter to tlie British ambassador at Paris, in 1892, 

'■The colonial policy of Great Britain and France in West Africa has l>een widely different. France, from her baf^is on the Senegal, 
has pursued steadily the aim of establishing herself on the Upper Niger an<l its afituente. This object she obtained by a large and 
constant exj>eiiditure and by a succewion of military expeditions. • • • Great Britain, on the other hand, has adopted the policy 
of advance by commercial enterjirise," 

Earl Grey, who was British secretary .of slate for the colonies during Lord John Russell's administration, the [lerioii iii wiiich the 
present British colonial system was formulated, writing to Lord Russell in 185;!, discusses the principles upon whii'h tlie colonial system 
has l>een framed as follows; " This country has no interest whatever in exercising any greater influence than is indispensable either for 
the purpose of preventing any one colony from adopting measures injurious to another or to the Empire at large, or else tor the promotion 
of the internal good government of tlie colonies by assisting the inhabitants (o govern themselves when sufficiently civilizeil to do so 
with advantage and by providing a just and impartial administration of those of which the population is too ignorant and unenlighlciied 
to manage its own affairs." 

Caldecott, in his English Colonization, commenting on the causes of British success, says; "The several colonies at different 
periods of their history have passed through various stages of government, and in 1891 there are some thirty or forty difteient forms 
operative simultaneously within our Empire alone. We find one reflection rising in our minds, however, when we survey the history 
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of thifl coinpiicated period, naniclj-, tbat we are looking at the natural growth ot an organism which, in its development, tag taken 
differing forms in adaptation to differing needs. No cast-iron mechanism is before us, but a living society, exhibiting vital principles 
both in what it conlinuea to retain and what it drops or adds by way of alteration. The Briton ie supposed to be ot rigid cbaracler, but 
in government he has proved himself to be the most elastic of all Europeans." 

Caldecotf, commenting upon British methods as contrasted with those of other countries, says: "Again, as conquerors, no right ia 
claimed by us. We do not hold India by the title of conquerors in the sense that the Spaniards held Mexico. We subject it to no 
trilmte, we impose upon it no restrictions in order that profits may be artificially diverted for our benefit. We are there as rulers; the 
rigbt upon which we rely as a reasonable justification for being there is the right of doing good by ruling." 



Poultncy Bipclow, in hia "Children of the Nations," 1001, commenting upon the cause ol English colonial success, says: "Even 
English historians now freely chronicle the manner in which official England in the days of George III spoke ol Americans as cowards 
incapable of oi^niwition or resistance. * * » Great change have taken place since then, never so signally emphasiaed as in the 
year 1900, when the colonies of Australia sent their delegates to the mother country to discuss ways and means of closer political 
inteiToitrse. To-day, English colonies bare their arms for fight in the cause of old England. • * ■• When Franklin went to England 
as an Englishman demanding the rights ot Ei^Iishmen, asking no strange favor, but appealing to the government of his King tor justice 
according to the ancient chartere and many generations of prescription, he and others of the same errand ot peace were treated by tho 
court, the aristocracy, members of the Government, and the majority of politicians as contemptible agitators unfit for aSFOciation on 
terms of equality with the so-called society of the metropolis. England was dnink with the glory of her past wars; her power had 
made her blind. • ■ • It took ten years ot good, hard knocks to teaeh England the lesson wtiich to-day makes her the colonial 
mictress ot the world. Canada was the first to profit by the surrender of Yorktown, but each colony in turn felt the cfiects of this blow; 
and now wherever tho Briti.=h flag floats throughout the world it represents either a self-governing Anglo-Sason community, or at least 
one in which the natives enjoy as much ol sell-government as it is safe to accord." 

Mr. Henry E. Bourne, in tbe Yale Review, Slay, 1899, comparing British colonial methods with those of other governments, says: 
"There is something fascinating about building colonial empires, but the bad quarter of an hour comes when peoples annexed or 
purchased cease to be numbers and become men, when they reject the alien civilisation thrust upon them and when ptmitive expeditions 
and petty warfare crowd into the expense account, leaving the empire builders each year some millions in debt. Empires that 
grow of themselves are leas unprofitable, but they are of the English or Dutch sort and have trade as their motive, not the mere glory ot 
governing. Perhaps it is unfair to hint in this way that the French colonies are to a degree artificial and costly attempts at empire. 
*■ • • Nevertheless, the French Empire lias been an unnecessarily expensive afiair, and none more bitterly criticise its management 
than Frenchmen." 

Sylvester Baxter, in the Yale Review, says: "The experiences of other powers in colonial management have great value to us, 
and we can not too closely study their teachings. Since the discovery of the New World there have l)een seven colonial powers in 
Europe — Spain, Portugal, France, England, Holland, Denmark, and Germany. Denmark has only a tew small islands in the West 
ladies, together with Arctic Iceland and Greenland, and hardly counts as an example. Germany's experience is too recent to bo oi 
much consequence to us. France pursued an exploitation policy and has achieved little, while the value of Spain and Portugal ae 
examples is purely negative. This leaves only England and Holland, and these two tumish the great instances ot succeaful colonial 

M. de Lanessan, in his "Principea de Colonisation," says: "Our business men and manufacturers represent the same value to the 
colonies as tbe British business men and manufacturers. But while the colonial policy of the British Government is inspired by the 
latter element (English buuness men and manufacturers), ours has been inspired, directed, and carried out for the la.st two centuries by a 
military spirit. It is for this reason, perhaps, that during all the epochs tliis spirit cropped out in the form ot temporary but important 
crises "which coincided with the periods ot European i>eace. During all theseperiodiccoionialcriaes we succeeded at times in conquering, 
but never in oi^aniring, all ol which cost the loss of the greater part of the territory conquered by our arms. The ironical remarks 
addressed to us, apropos of the question of Eg>*pt by a Ixindon paper, would seem to be tully justified. It said: 'In the old rivalry 
between a people which possessed the colonial genius and another which does not possess it at all, nothing has changed but the field ol 
battle; it is Africa now in place ol the Indies and Canada. France is jealous of our progress in Africa. It understands that we strive for 
nothing else in this part of the world than the consolidation of an immense empire which is to otter considerable advantages to British 
commerce.' Historical truth is that the French people possess no less the colonial genius than the English people, but our administration 
has ebown itself during all periods utterly devoid of this genius." 

M. LHROV-BEADI-IEU. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu in his De la Colonisation chez les Penples Modemes, says: "The nation which holds first rank in colonization 
and which gives to others the example ot vast empires founded beyond the seas is England. And this incontealahle superiority applies 
to more recent times, especially. During the seventeenth century the splendor of Spanish- America eclip^eii the modest but solid 
and sustained beginnings ot British America; the unheard-ot but superficial and ephemeral prosperity of the Duli'h India Company 
drew away the attention from the patient efforts of the British to gain a foothold in Hindostan. In the eighteenth century the French 
adventurers in Louisiana and along the Great Lakes or on the shores of the Mississippi or Ohio and in Asia on the uliorcs of the Ganges, 
seemed for a moment through their audacity, full of expedients, to be on the point ot founding their fortune in their own favor and 
reducing their British rivals to a secondary rOle; at the same time the sudden ascendency of Santo Domingo, which oversha<lowed 
No. 4 i 
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Jamaica and Barbados, produced a change in the balance o! the European powera and seemed to assure to France the aupremacy ia 
colonial matterB. But time, that great teacher and impartial judge, which in the long run puts each nation in the place according to ita 
qualities or faults, hafi given to England for everlasting hold the tir^ rank among the colonizing nations. 

"It was during the ninteenth century that the high and powerful capacitiea of the Anglo-Saion race for the founding, maintaining, 
and governing of colonies showed themselves in the most pronounced manner. The eighteenth century had left a somber shade on 
British colonization; it had fallen into discredit and the firmest mind?, under the first impression of the great check which the separation 
of the thirleen American colonies had inflicted on it, directed the severest criticism against it, which, however, posterity did not ratify. 
For the lost empires, fruitful England (la fikonde Angleterre) has substituted now empires. It was able to multiply, simultaneously and 
in a degree the like ot which is unknown, the population, culture, and the wealth of ita old possessions, and impro^Tse in a few years on 
continents almost unknown and shunned by other nations social communities, endowed with an unprecedented vitality, capacity, 
growth, and productive activity. 

"It must not be thought that England arrived from the start at such a perfect political and economic system, so well fitted for tlie 
development of new settlements; she has passed through her period of groping; reforms are seen to follow each other; numerous errors 
and mistakes were made, but loyally acknowledged and courageously corrected. That which constitutes in our eyes the greatness of the 
English people, the eminent faculty which has won for them the high place which they occupy in history, and especially in colonization, 
is thai spirit of sincerity and that taste for gradual progress and successive reforms which cause them to study continuously their 
institutions and laws, lo notice without minimizing or exaggerating their imperfections or faults, not allowing themselves to be blinded 
by national conceit from seeing the faults or errors committed ; to modify continually the political and social machinery and et onomic 
methods which experience condemns. This spirit of sincerity, tliis taste for gradual reform, are the most judicious, practical, and 
resourceful tacuities attainable. They preserve the people from the benumbing influence of routine on the one hand and the bursts of 
violence on the otiier. In the case of other nations, leforras come only with a crisis which they either produce, or of which they are 
the effects; in Great Itritain reforms do not constitute an abnormal or accidental state, or what may be callc<l a periodic illness; they are 
being enacted continuously, at almost every moment, they have taken their place in the political, economic, and social Hfeas a permanent 
and regular factor." 

M. Chailley-Bert, in his valuable work " La Colonisation de 1' Indo-Chine," Paris, 1892, says: 

"When inquiry is made into what are the indispensable elements of the prosperity ot the colonies, three chief ones are found; 
good colonists, good laws, and good officials. By good colonists, we mean family people, or likely to become such, who are healthy and 
sensible, sufficiently enei^tic and possessing the power of initiative, faculty o( patience, besides having some capital. By good laws we 
mean such as are modest in their claims, liberal in their spirit, supple in their formulation, which r^iulate but little, do not pretend to 
foresee everything, and equally refrain from fettering the free activities of the colonists, and restricting the responsibility of the officials. 
Lastly, giwd officials are those who entertain broad views and high intentions, possess a comprehensive intelligence and correct judgment, 
who'are zealous of the interests of the colonists and the colony, interpreting the laws, and, if necessary, giving them such a wide 
construction as to make them an aid to and not a fetter upon the community. 

" I doubt whether this ideal of good colonists, good laws, an<l good officials combined can be found anywhere; I am sure that it 
can not be found in any of the French colonies. Our colonists, being to a lai^ extent unmarried, are iu many r^ardsbelow the average 
of the home country population. Our l^slation being altogether tiw extensive and changeable, is, at the same time, either eupewn- 
nuated or excessively rigid. Our oflichils, whatever the attempts ot the central ailministration, are too numerous, chosen by chance, 
often havii^ neither competence nor responsibility. It is thus that all the elements which we stated to be indispensable for prosperity 
arc wanting, although France has an abundance of them at home and even had them in olden times in its colonies. 

"Too little is known of the colonial policy of the ancient regime; its European policy having hurt its case. This colonial policy 
had one capital vice and that was the lack of spirit of consistency. But it must be said that in its beginnings, and for two centuries after, 
it showed such wisdom in the conception of its plans and such ingeniousness in the execution of them as will never be surpassed. 

"Owing to the colonial methods of the ancient regime France held so mauy splendid possessions that in the eighteenth century 
there \ras still some doubt whether she or Great Britain would prove to be the great colonizing nation. Unfortunately nothing is left to 
us o£ this wonderful domain, these invaluable colonists, and the wisdom which, in spite of every thing, perpetuated itself in the royal 
councils, of all the'se possessions which had Ijcen so dearly bought and so slowly conquered. This domain has crumbled and the 
tradilioiiB have vanished with the fall of royalty, everything was overturned in the great crash at the end of the century, and' our past 
splendor is only proven by the glory of our rivals in possession of the spoils. 

"At present, notwithstanding many disasters, we have been able by twenty years of effort to reconstitute our colonial empire. 
But nhen we are desirous of making it economically valuable we search in vain for the methods to follow and the men to apply them. 
The broken chain of traditions can not he linked again. The example of our forerunners, interrupted in their evolution, can not guide 
us any longer amidst the present difticulties, and in order to acquire a new education we must perforce turn to our foreign rivals. 

"There are many ])eople to whom the confession of our inferiority will appear sacrilegious, and our contention that to rid ourselves 
of our ignorance we must imdertake to study, ridiculous. But we would be wrong to listen to them. As Pascal said, ' I blame equally 
those who choose to praise man as those who choose to find fault withhimaswellasthose who choose to distract him, and I can approve 
of only those who search while sighing.' 

" But once decided to study, let us know how to direct our studies, and let us not ex^^rate the advantages to be derived from 
such a study. We are not going to find abroad the laws, regulations, and general line of conduct which we are to imitate at once 
without any change. The colonial policy of no nation is free from mistakes, and even the gravest ones. All mother countries have 
shown themselves shortsighted, ignorant, unjust; all governments careless, indifferent, clumsy. England herself has, during the long 
years of her history, committed monstrous errors. She possesses, however, two good features which wo might do well to acquire: 
First, a three-hundred-year-old experience, uninterrupted and contemporaneous, from which, after some groping, there might be 
deducted certain rules of conduct which would nowadays be little subject to controversy; second, a proper distrust of improvisation 
and a well-confirmed sentiment that in the management of colonial affairs nothing can supersede experience or even study. This, 
perliaiJP, is about all the first colonial power of the world can teach us. However little this be, let us try to understand the teaching 
well at least, for this is hy no means so easy a task. • • • 
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" It is an axiom, or at leeat admitted to be an axiom, that the people of the Orient are eager aftet josUce. Whoever bringB to them 
this supreme good is sure of being made welcome. This consideration, it would seem, constituted the trump card of the British game. 
They have a sort of worship for justice. In their eyes the possibility of obtainii^ justice is one of the firat guaranties ; on the other 
hand, rendering justice is regarded the most sacred of duties and the highest of functions. Wherever they go they open a court-house 
as soon as they have arrived, and install a jodge. After this they attend strictly to their busineas. It was thus that they proceeded in 
Burma. The mode of selecting their officials in India enables them to make of them, almost at will, executive or financial officials or 
judges. They have thus, even in the most rudimentary state of administretJoD, men apt to render justice, who are careful in doing so. 
As a matter of fact, justice has been meted out on most occasions with the greatest impartiality. The judicial decisions, as a role, have 
been in conformity with the spirit of the law and not with the whims of public opinion or the necesuties of government." 



Prof. J. B. Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, in his series of lectures on "The Expansion of England," says: 

"I will conclnde this lecture with some remarks on the large causes which, in the struggle of five states, left the final victory in the 
hands of England. Among these five we have seen that Spain and Portugal had the start by a ivhole century, and that Hollaqd was in 
the field before England. Afterwards for about a century France and England contended for the New World on tolerably equal terms. 
Yet, now of all these States, England alone remains in possession of a great and commanding colonial power. Why is this? 

"We may observe that Holland and Portugal labored under the disadvantage of too small a baaia. The decline of Holland had 
obvious causes, which have been often pointed out. For her sufferings in a war of eighty years with Spain she found the compensa- 
tions I have just described. But when this was followed, first by naval wars with England, and then by a struggle with France which 
lasted half a century, and she had now England for a rival on the seas, she succumbed. At the beginning of the dghteenth century she 
shows symptoms of decay, and at the treaty of Utrecht she lays down her arms, victorious indeed, but fatally disabled. 

"The Portuguese met with a different misfortune. From the outset they had recognized the insufficiency of their resources, regret- 
ting that they had not been content with a less ambitious course of acquisition on the northern coast or Africa. In 15S0 they suffered a 
blow such as has not fallen on any other of the stil|.exi6ting European Stales. Portugal with all her world-wide dependencies and 
commercial stations fell under the yoke of Spain, and underwent a sixty years' captivity. In this period her colonial empire, which by 
becoming Spanish was laid open to the attacks of the Dutch, suffered greatly; Portuguese writers accuse Spain of having witneseed their 
losses with pleasure, and of having made a scapegoat of Portugal; certain it is that the discontent which led to the insurrection of 1640, 
and founded a new Portugal under the House of Braganza, was mainly caused by these colonial losses. Yet the insurrection itself cost 
her Eometliing more in foreign possessions; she paid the island of Bombay for the help of England. Nor could the second Portugal ever 
rival the first, that nurse of Prince Henry, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Magelhaens and Camoens, which has quite a peculiar 
glory in the history of Europe. 

"Be it remarked in passing that this pai^age also of the history of the seventeenth century showsus the New World reactingon the 
Old. As the rise of Holland, the great occurrence of its first years, so the revolution of Portugal, which occupies the middle of it, is 
caused by the influence of the colonies. 

"As to the ill-success of Spain and France, it would no doubt be idle to suppose that any one cause will fully explain it But per- 
haps one large cause may be named which in both cases contributed most to produce the result. 

"Spain lost her colonial empire only, as it were, the other day. Having founded it a century earlier, she retained it nearly half a 
century later than England retained her first empire. Compared to England, she has been inferior only in not having continued to 
found new colonies. And this was the effect of that strange decay of vitality which overtook Spain in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The decline of population and the ruin of finance dried up in her every power, that of colonization included. 

"No similar decline is observable in France. France lost her colonies in a series of unsuccessful wars, and perhaps you may think 
that it is not necessary to inquire further, and that the fortune of war explains ever)'thing. But I think I discern that both States were 
guilty of the same error of policy, which in the end mainly contributed to their failure. It may be said of both that they 'had too many 
irons in the fire.' 

"There was this fundamental difference between Spain and France on the one side and England on the other, that Spain and France 
were deeply involved in the stru^les of Europe, from which England has always been able to hold herself aloof. In fact, as an island, 
England is distinctly nearer for practical purposes to the New World, and almost belongs to it, or at least has the choice of belonging at 
her pleasure to the New World or to the Old. Spain might perhaps have had the same choice, but for her conquests in Italy and for the 
fatal marri^ie which, as it were, wedded her to Germany. In that same sixteenth century in which she was colonizing the New World, 
Spain was merged at home in the complex Spanish Empire, which was doomed beforehand to decline, because it could never raise a 
revenue proportioned to its responsibilities. It was almost bankrupt when Charles V abdicated, though it could then draw upon the 
splendid prosperity of the Netherlands; when, soon after, it alienatid this province, lost the poorer half of it and ruined the richer, 
when it engaged in chronic war with France, when after eighty years of war with the Dutch it entered upon a quarter of a century of 
war with Portugal, it could not but sink, as it did, into bankruptcy and political decrepitude. These overwhelming burdens, coupled 
with a want of industrial aptitude in the Spanish people, whose temperament had been formed in a permanent war of religion, produced 
the result that the nation to which a new world had been given could never rightly use or profit by the gift. 

"As to France, it is still more manifest that she lost the New World because she was always divided between a policy of colonial 
extension and a policy of European conquest. If we compare together those seven great wars between 1688 and 1815, we shall be struck 
with the fact that most of them are double wars; that they have one aspect aa between England and Franco and another as lietween 
France and Germany. It ie the double policy of France that causes this, and it is France that suffers by it. England has for the mtst 
part a single object and wages a single war, but France wages two wars at once for two distinct objects. When Chatham said he would 
conquer America in Germany he indicated that he saw the mistake which France committed by dividing her forces and that he saw 
how, by subsidizing Frederick, to make France exhaust herself in Germany, white her possessions in America paesed defenselefs into 
our hands. Napoleon, in like manner, is distracted between the New World and the Old. Ho would humble England; he would 
repair the colonial and Indian losses of his country, but he finds himself conquering Germany and at last invading Russia. His comfort 
ie that through Germany he can strike at English trade and through Russia perhaps make his way to India. 
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" England has not been thiia distracted between two objects. Connected but eligbtly with the European system anoe she evacu- 
ated France in the fifteenth century, she has not since tben lived in chronic war with her neighbor?. She has not hankered after the 
imperial Crown or guaranteed the treaty of WeBtphalio. When Napoleon, by his continental system, shut her out from Europe, she 
showed that she could do without Europe. Hence her hoods have always been tree, while trade of itself inevitably drew her thoughts 
in the direction of the New World. In the long run this advantage has been decisive. She bas not had to maintain a European ascend- 
ency, as Spain and France have had; on tlie other hand, she has not had to withstand such an ascendency by mortal conflict within her 
own territory, as Holland and Portugal and Spain also have been forced to do. Hence nothing has interrupted her or interfered with 
her to draw her off from the quiet progress of her colonial settlements. In a word, out of the Qve States which competed fur the New 
World success has fallen to that one not which showed at the outset the strongeet vocation for colonization, not which surpassed tlie 
olhera ill daring or invention orenergy, but to that one which was least hampered by the Old World." 

GEORGE COITPBIED CEBVINL'S, 

The folloning diacussion of the causes of colonial saccesa and failure ia from the celebrated essay of George Gottfried Gerviuws, 
written as an introduction to his projected history of the nineteenth century in 1853: 

"The prosperity of the colonies of the New World at the beginning of the eighteenth century caused a cbantre in the condition of 
those States from which they had proceeded. Shipping was carried on far more estensively and undemciit great improvements. 
Maritime commerce seemed to promise to become more lucrative than that by land. The connection of the two hemispheres multiplied 
hnman wants as well as the means of satisfying them; it increased the materials for industry and spread its happy r<.>9ult0. Va^t 
coramen-ial relations were established to equalize demand and supply, superfluity and want. Industry and trade became sources of 
wealth to the middle class, and therefore a stimulus to individual exertion which had never before existed. They also became the 
sources of the nation's wealth, and therefore the iirst object to be considered in politics and government. This was all Ihe more the 
case since by the altered condition of the world, the growth of the States, and the complicated relations of all the affairs of life 
the resources whicli formerly had provided for the exigencies of the government, such as Crown lands and land taxes, sufficed as little 
now for the expenses of the State as the feudal military sen-ice for its defense. In this new aspect of affairs it became a question which 
nation would apply its skill and industry to the greatest advantage. France discovered this later than her neighbors, and rou-sod herself, 
finally, under Hichelieu and Louia XI\'. Then she endeavored to make amends for her delay by improvements in her navy, by new 
commercial industry, and hy her attempts at colonization. Two radically different examples sen*ed to entice and to warn. 

"The policy of the Spanish kings had always turned to an aggrandizement of power and dominion, and for this purpose they 
required the most unlimited authority and the disposal of all the resources of the State. This system of govcmmeut, both at home and 
abroad, repressed the ancient love of freedom in the people. Those means from which other nations in the altered condition of the 
world derived their abiding strength checked all intellectual aijd commercial activity. The Spanish Kcttlements were made in the spirit 
of this despotic policy. They were conducted and regulated by the Government. To add to her splendor Spain took possession of 
enormous tracts of land, which the emigration of a thousand years couid scarcely people. Grants of land were made only to native 
Spaniards, and the mother country eshausled her population, which was already weakened by the expulsion oi the Moors and Jews. 
The settlers looked for gold, for rapid gain, tor indulgence, not for labor. Incitement to all active energy was stifled. Spaniali commerce 
declined, as agriculture had long ago declined under the thraldom and privilege of class. With the failure of home profits trade ceased 
or parsed into the bands of strangers. With tho poverty of private individuals came the weakness of the State, which was required to 
grant the convoy of great fleets to private galleons laden with gold, when it had not a ship for the defense of its coasts. The situation 
of the colonies, the luxuriant world of the Tropics, which needed little human lud for its productions, favored the indolent inclination.i 
of the southern settler. Religious bigotry impeded the growth of home rule and active independence of mind. . Even where it ii'^sumed 
an appearance of humanity it promoted only the material advantage of the foreigner without avoiding the decline of morals at home. 
Thus Ijecause the inhuman monopoly of the importation of black slaves into the Spanish colonies was a scandal to the Catholic Church, 
the trade was given over into the hands of foreigners, and finally by the assieiito of 1711, resigned wholly to the English, who reaped 
from it an immense profit both for their own commerce and tor that of their colonics. 

" With the Teutonic and democratic colonies all this was reversed. Spain discovered the Sew World, but the Teutonic rare tilled 
its soil. Under them everything conduced rather to the energy and culture of each member of the State than to tho acquisition of 
territorial power. The State as such did little for the colonization of America. The colonist'^ took possession of only a few trai'ts of 
land for their settlements. They were not like the lower gentry which emigrated from Spain, but were the middle ckrs fnun tho 
country and towns, a class whicli was unknown in the Romanic States. Immigrants from all the world were at lilx'rty lo i-' ;i!f •'.nw-n 
beside the Englishman. The greatest profit fell to the most industrious. Enjoyment was sought in labor. The climate and ^-.,;!, n liieli 
resembled that of the home they had abandoned, sliarpened rather than blunted tiicir esertiona The habits of the north, !lie ii;.-i)r(>us 
Spirit of Protestantism, the assiduity of the Teutonic races, everything contributed to favor great commercial activity at home and in 
the colonies. From it arose a d^^rce of prosperity and political importance in the middle class of which history affords no previous 
example." 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

SH GREAT QUESTIONS WHICH SUGGEST THEMSELVES REGARDING THE METHODS OF GOVERKING AND DEVELOriNG 
COLONIES AND THEIR PEOPLE. 

The chief questions which natarally present themselves in considering the beat methods of governing a noncontifjuows people 
may perhupe be stated aa follows; 

( 1 ) Wliat almre of the sorenuaeiit of the auccesafuUy mimased colony origmstes at the seat of the home Oovera- 
ment and -nrlutt share in the colony, and by whom and in what manner are the lam and regulations created? 

(2) What share of ttie administration within the colony is conducted by representatives of the home Qovemment, 
and what shore is intrusted to the natives in conjunction with the representatives of the home GovermnentP 

(3) What steps are taken and methods applied to improve the material, mental, and moral condition of the people 
of the colonyP 

(4) How are habits of industry and thrift inculcated among the natives and the necessary labor supply obtained 
for the development of industries which shall render the colony self-supporting and its people prosperous? 

(5) Bow are the necessary funds for the conduct of the colonial government raised, and is any part of such 
ftinds supplied by the home GovemmentP 

(6) The commercial relation between the colony and the mother country^ its ability to supply the articlsa required 
in the hMoe country and to absorb those produced for export by the mother country, and the extent to which the 
tariff and other regulations between the colony and the mother country are adjusted to encour^e this mutual 
interchange. 

The most practical anaiver to tliesc practical questions niust be obtained by a study of the methods at present applied in the world's 
colonies by ilie experienced nations, anil by combininjt with tliese facts tiie expressed views of men ivho have sjient n:any year.j in this 
work or iii sluilies of the world's work along lliese lines. By thia plan it is hoped that this study may jirovo a convenience to those 
desiring to ri'ach conclusions for tliemsclvcB. In attempting to discuss each subject separately it has been funul i:ece.-Miry to repeat 
parts of certain statements as hearinji upon more than one phase of the general suhject, but thin has been ilone nr.iy where nciemury to 
a clear presentation of the subject nnder disco^on. 

In difCu^^inR the six (treat (nic-itions which Rinpest themBelves with referent* to the maniafhu-jit of tii:')-.A;', and wJiic'Ii have 
been sln-ady outlined, it wcm? npain proper to cite the experiences and conclusioni' of the sreat iialions which have been tor centuries 
studying these (picstiene, and of the students wlio have collated tacts of iiistory and drawn conclusions therefrom, 

(For Bummarization of conclusions on the above euhjcila, see pp. 1407-1408.} 
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QUESTION I. 



VfflAT SHARE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SUCCESSFULLY MANAGED COLONY ORIGIWATES AT THE SEAT OF THE 
HOME GOVERNMENT AND WHAT SHARE IN THE COLONY, AND BY WHOM AND IN WHAT MANNER ARE THE 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS CREATED? 

In attempting to answer thia question by showing what methods the colonizing nations of the world are now applying as a resoll 
of their long experience, it may first be said that UtUe is attempted in the way of detailed legislation by the legislative body of the 
governing country. The British Parliament, the French Assembly, and tiie Netherlands Parliament or States-General, the lawmaking 
bodies of the three countries having extended colonial experience, do not attempt to It^late frequently and continuously regarding 
details of affairs in the colonies. The impossibility of membera of the legislative body having sufficient knowledge of local conditions 
in the colonies to intelligently and properly prepare and enact laws suited to those conditions, coupled with the physical impossibility 
of giving to the special needs of each colony sufficient time for the proper understanding and framing of local laws and r^;ulatioDS, baa 
caused these l^ialalive bodies to leave to responsible officers of the Government, who are charged with that doty, all details of colonial 
atfaitv, retaining to themselves only the shaping of the general policy with reference to the form of government and the relations, fiscal 
and otherwise, of the colony with the home Government. 



In the United Kingdom, France, and Netherlands, the general management of colonial affairs is intrusted to a cabinet officer, 
whose entire attention, together with that of his department, is given to the colonies; while in Germany and Belpum, which have more 
recently entered the colonial field, the supervision and direction of the affturs of the colonies are intrusted to and made a part of the 
duty of a specified cabinet officer or minister. These officials, termed secretaries, are assisted by a staff of assistant secretaries, legal 
secretaries, and clerks, and they are given large discreUonary powera in consulting with, supervising and directing the officials located 
in the colonies. 

The necessary l<^8lation for the detailed government of colonics usually originates in the colony, first in the form of recommendations 
by trusted officials, which, after submission to experienced persons in the colonies whose judgment is relied upon, are forwarded to the 
colonial office for consideration, discussion, and approval; and in cases where action by the l^iaiative body in the colony is necessary' such 
action usually follows the submission to the home office or colonial department. In most cases, all these things are done without referring 
the matlcr to Parliament, which expects the colonial department to handle these details, holding it responsible for that work, just as the 
secretaries of other departments are held responsible for the details of theirs. 



The Netherlands colonies, prior to 1S48, were governed under the immediate direction of the King; but the constitution of that year 
divided the responsibility between the King and Chambers, and required annual reports to the States-General, or legislative body, on the 
state oi the colonies. Since that time the general management of the colonies has been in char^ of a member of the connql of minislcre. 
This official is designated as the minister of the colonies, the present occupant of that position, Hon. J. T. Cremer, having had long personal 
experience as a high official in the colonies and being assisted by a staff, many of whom have also bad experience in the colonies. 

THE rRBNCH svsrnji. 

TheFrenchcolonieswere,prior to 1894, in charge of the department of marine,andlaterundertheministerof commerce and industry-; 
but in 1S94 a minister of colonies was created, and since that time the colonial service of the home Government has been in charge of this 
official, the present minister of colonies, M. Albert Dccrais, being assisted by a cabinet, of which his secretary is the chief, and which is 
composed of the chiefs of bureau of the colonial department. The work of the department is divided among a lai^ staff of subonllnate 
officers and employees, the secretary^eneral being chief of the cabinet and in charge of correspondence with the colonies and foreijni 
countries and other departments. The African colonies are in charge of a special branch of the deparijnent, Madagascar in a separate 
bureau, while the colonies in America, Asia, and the Orient are in chai^ of one general division, each subdivision being assigned to a 
separate bureau. In addition to this, there is an inspector-general of health in ttie colonies, the inspector-general of public works, the 
committee of public works, a commission on expienditures and receipts, a committee on the verification of accounts in Indo-China, a 
commission in charge of colonial banks, a commission in charge of demands for territorial concessions, and another for the verification of 
accounts. A recently organized branch of the colonial service, designated the "office colonial," is especially charged with the gathering 
of information regarding the agricultural, commercial, and industrial development of the colonies, and its distribution both to the people 
of France and to the colonies. Information regarding transportation, freights, insurance, duties, statistics of production, imports, exports, 
demand for the various articles in the colonies, production in the colonies of various articles for export, introduction of immigration, 
concessions, and all matters likely to be of value to the people of France or to the people of the colonies are gathered and distributed by 
thia bureau, and to it are forwarded all inquiries relating to matters of this character which reach the French Government A large 
1218 
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proportion ot the decrees and re8:nlation8 which become lawe in the colonieo are Bubmitfed to, eiwninod, and approved or rejected by 
the department of colonies, though the fact that the colonieethemBelvee are represented bymemben in the French l^ielativebodyTeeulta 
in more discoeaion ot colonial afbire in tliat body, in proportion to the infereata involved, than in those of the other countries in question. 



All of England's colonies, aside from the great eelf-goveming colonies and India, are in charge of the colonial department, the affairs 
of India being of such extent and importAnce and dealing with a population so lai^ and varied in conditions that they are intrusted to 
a Secretary of State for India, whose department is entirely separate from that of colonies. The flrat separate organization in England 
for a central administration of colonial affaire was a committee created in 1660. From IT6S colonial affairs have been dealt with by a 
member of the cabinet. For a time the colonies were in chaige of the secretary of state for war, but since 1854 they have been in 
charge of a cabinet ofhcer orsecretary of state, whosedntieswereexciusively those relating to colonies, the exact title being "Secretary of 
State for the Colonies." The present occupant of that position, the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., is assisted by two under 
secretaries, four assistant under secretaries, a legal assistant, a private secretary and four assistant {mvate secretaries, and a corps of 
clerks, some of whom have had experience in tbe colonies and many having had long experience in the colonial office. In cases where 
practicable these clerks and assistants are interchanged with the officials in tbe colonies, and thus practical observation and experience 
brought to the assistance of the home office and the senice of the colonies given the advantage of the training obtained in tbe home 
office. 

DETAILS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION BY THE HOME GOVERNMENTS. 

THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 

The scope of the business transacted by the colonial office is shown by the folloning statement of the distribution of business in the 
colonial office, as published in the British Colonial Office List for 1901: 

"In cbarge of the permanent under secretary are political, constitutional, and military questions, general supervision of papers on 
all subjects before submission to the secretary of state. Aseistant Under Secretary Graham has chai^ of businesa of general 
departmental and office arrangements, banking, currency, postal, and telegraph business, business connected with South Africa and 
St. Helena. Assistant Under Secretary Lncas has charge of emigration and immigration, prisons, hospitals, and asylums, buunees 
connected with the West Indian colonies and Eastern colonies. Assistant Under Secretary Cox has charge of general l^al business, the 
settlement of legal instrumenis, colonial laws, business connected with North America, Australia, Fiji, and tbe West Pacific, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus. Bermuda, and the Falkland Islands, Assistant Under Secretary Autrobus has charge of businesa 
connected with the West African colonies and protectorates. To Legal Assistant Risley is assigned matters pert^ning to colonial laws 
and general legal business. The office is divided into departments, one of which is in charge of all North American and Australian 
colonies; another the West Indian; another the Eastern; another South African; another the West African colonies and protec'.orates; 
and another the general and miscellaneous correspondence, including questions affecting the establishment of the colonial office, the 
Crown agents, office, postal, copyright, telegraph, and commercial treaties, conveyances, university examinations, rei)lies to circulars, 
governors* pensions and postage allowances, naval cadetshipa, and general correspondence respecting colonial detenee." 

The more imporlantcolonies, including Canada, Cape Colony, Natal, and the Australian colonies, are represented in England by agents- 
general, who rejiresent before the colonial office, and where necessary before Parliamentary committees, the intereata of their colonies, 
and act as representatives of the colony in the transaction of its business with the home office. For the smaller colonies, Crown ajcnts 
ate appointed, who act as commercial and financial agents in England for such of the colonial governments as do not possess agents- 
general. They are remunerated by fixed salaries and are appointed by the secretary of state for the colonies, who exercises a general 
supervision and control over their compliance with the directions of the colonial governments. Prior to 1833 each colony appointed its 
own agent in I^jndon, but in that year all agencies were consolidated Into one office, with the exception of six agents who continued for 
a time to represent some of the West Indian governments. The colonies which have received respond ble governments — Canada, Cape 
. Colony, Nalal, and those of British Australia — can not avail themselves of the services of the Crown agents, but have, as above indicated, 
agencies ot their own, which are located near the office of the colonial department. 

An emigrants' information office la maintained in London in charge of a committee, of whicli the secretarj' of state for the colonies 
is the president. Itsdutiesarechiefly to supply information with reference to thccoloniea and theopportunitiesforemigration,and toiseu ■ 
warnings in eases where it is desired to discourage emigration to certain places. This office issues quarterly circulars on Canada and the 
Australasian and South African colonies, which are sent free of charge to persons desiring them, a circular on the emigration ot women, , 
and haudbooka on Canada, Cape Colony, Natal, and the Australian colonies. The work of the office is lai^ely devoted to answering the 
inquiries ot persons desiring to emigrate, the number of letters dispatched for this purpose averaging about 1,000 per week. 

The Koyal Botanic Gardens, located near London, are maintained for the study of the products of the colonies aud the training of 
individuals for the maintenance of botanic stations in the colonies, especially those located in the Tropics. The latter are small gardens 
intended to develop the agricultural resources of the various colonies, especially those in tropical countries, and each is in chai^ of a 
curator trained at the Kew Gardens, London. The executive council of the Imperial Institute has recently issued a memoranrlum 
directing attention to the character of the work now carried on, especially by the scientific and technical department ot the Botanic 
Gardens, established to obtain information by special inquiries and experimental research regarding the natural or msnufaotuie.1 
products of the colonies and local products of manufactures which it is desired to export. This includes the investigation of the chemical 
constituents and properties ot new dyestutls, tanning niaterials, seeds, food stuffs, oils, gums, aud resins, fibrous timber, medicinal pli nt i 
and products, animal products, minerals and ores, soils, cementa, and various other products, with a view to their commercial utilization. 
The commercial intelligence office of the board of trade also obtains and distributes information respecting commerce with the colonies. 

The importance of the maintenance of a colonial department was discussed by Sir Geoige Cornwall Lewis, whose essay "On the 
Government of Dependencies," issued in 1841, is still looked upon in England as a standard on matters of this character. In it he said: 
"Before we conclude this outline of the political relatione of tbe English dependencies it is necessary to remark that their government 
ia materially influenced by the existence of sejiarate departments in the dominant country charged with the exclusive care of their 
political affairs. The early English i^loniea were in practice nearly independent of the mother country, except as to their external 
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rommercial relations, and there was scared]' any interference on the part of England with the ordinary management of their internal 
aFfairs. Accordingly, there was at that time no separate department of the English Government charged exclusively with the 
superintendence of the government of the dependencies, and the biudnesa connected with them, being chiefly commercial, wsa BE^igned 
first to a board, and after, for a short interval, to a permanent committee of the privy council, which had the management of the affairs 
of trade and the plantations. " * * If it be asaumed that colonial and other dependencies arc to remain in a state of dcpt^ndencc, 
it can not be doubted that they on the whole derive advantage from the existence of a public dcx>artment in tlie dominant country 
Epecially chat^d with the superintendence of their political concerns. The existence of such a public department tends to diininL«h 
the main obi^taclea to the good government of a colony, viz, the ignorance and indifference of thedominant country respecting its affairs, 
".iid to supply the qualitiea requisite for its good government, viz, knowledge of its affairs and care for them. If the exiHtence of such a 
departmrnt tends to involve the affairs of the dependency in the party contesia of the dominant country, it ia to be reinembere<l that this 
very evil ha.'^ its gooil side, inasmuch as the pHblic attention is thereby directed to the dependency and the interest of some [xirtion of 
the dominant people ia awakened to the promotion of its welfare." 

APPOINTMENTS OF COLONIAL OFFICERS. 

Another manner in which the government of colonies originates at the seat of the home Government is throupli the appoiiirment 
by the home Government of Rovernors, and in many eases a part or all of the lawmaking bodies. Tliis is true to a gniater or U-k* extent 
of every colony in the world, though, of course, less Flrougly marked in those British colonies whicli have what is de^iijuatod as 
"representative institntiona and responsible governments." By thiy lermis meant the colonies of Canada, AuHtralai^ia, and i!!outh Africa. 
The Auslralosian colonies, under the new confeiteraliou, elect both branches of their lawmaking bodies, senators and reprefciit:itivep; 
but the gijvernor-geiieral is appointed by the home Government and htm a veto power over all legislation, and also has authority to 
appoint ministers of state or heads of departments. In Cape of Good Hope the members of both branches of the legislative IxkIv are 
elected, but a governor is appointed by the home Government. In Natal all members of the legislative asMrmbly are elei;tcd, but thop'e 
of the legislative council are appointed or "summoneil" by the governor, who is apiminted by the home Government. In Canaila tha 
lower branch of the l^islative body is elected and members of the upper branch are appointed for life by the governor, who is appointed 
by the home Government. Thus even in the three great groups which have what is designated as "representative institutions and 
responBiblo government," viz, Australasia, South Africa, and Canada, the power of the hojne Government to influence letii.^lation 
throuj-h a governor appointed by that Government and through, in some degree, his appointees, is at lea.«t a factor worthy of 
consideration in determining the question as to wtiat share of the government of the colony originates at the seat of the home 
Government. 

cnowN coLosv aovBBSHB.\T. 

fn the other colonies of Great Britain tlie power to orijrinale or control It^slalion and details of administration in the colonies 
rcmiuns in the bands of the home Govermnent to a much greater extent through the relatively greater appointing power retaineil. 

In India legislation and administration are conducted by the governor-general and his council and the legislative council. The 
governor ia appointed by the home Government, as are alao the members of bis council. For legislative purposes the governor-general's 
council is expanded into a legislative council by the addition of sixteen members who are named by the governor-general, or viceroy, as 
he ia termed. This council has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all jiersona within British India and for all native 
Indian subjects in any part of tlie world. Thus the entire lawmaking body of India is, in fact, named by the home (British) Government. 

The remaining British colonies, other than those already named, are divided into tlirce cla<<>i-s: (1) Those which have a le^irilative 
ixiuncil, partly appointed and partly elected; (2) those which have a legislative council wholly appointed; (:i) those which have no 
legislative council, but in which "legislative power" isdelegated to the officer adniiDistering the government. In the first-named cla.=s, in 
which the legislative councilis partly appointed and partly elected, there arc nine colonies — Bahama", Barbado?, Bermuda, BritL>htiii!aiia, 
Cyprus. Jamaica, Leeward Islanda, Malta, and Mauritius, with a total population of about lf,000,OUO. In the second elasB metili^med, 
in which the legislative council is wholly apix)intcd by the Crown, there are tlio colonies of British Honduras, British Sew Guinea, 
Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, Hongkong, Lago<>, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Straits 
S;;ttlcmcnts, Trinidad and Tobago, and Turks Island, with a population of about 7,000,000. The third-mentioned clasf. those which have 
no legislative council and in whicli legislative power is delegated by the home Government to the officer administering the government, 
includes Basutolaud, Gibraltar, Labuan, St. Helena, Northern and Southern Nigeria. 

The total population of Australasia, Canada, Cape Colony, and Natal is but about lo,000,000, while the total population of the 
British colonicB, including India, is about 360,000,000. Thus it will be seen that of the 350,000,000 inhabitants of the British colonies, 
333,000,000 are governed by law-making and administering IxHlies wholly appointed by the home Government and the laivs 
administered in all cases by governors and lieutenant-governors named by the home Government. By way of illustration of the power 
of the iiome Government in the colonies having legislative Ixidies, it may be remarked that in several instances legislative boilies in the 
British colonies have actually legislated themselves out of esislence and requested the home Government to create a new governing 
body in their stead. An example of this is cited in the Colonial Office List of 1901, which says of Jamaica: "The original constitution, 
which, after existing for nearly two hundred years, was surrendered in 1866, was a representative one, conrasting of a governor, a 
legislative council, and an assembly of forty-seven elected members. After the suppression of the rel)ellion in IfHS, Governor Tiyre, 
at the meeting of the It^slature, urged the unsuitability of the then existing form of government tii meet the circumstances of the 
commmiity and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a strong government might be created. The legislature 
willingly rceponded, abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left it to Her Majesty's (iovernment to suhptilute another 
form of government which might be bettor suilod to the altered circumstances of the colony. A legislative council was then by orders 
in council established, congisting of such numbcTs of ofRcial and unofficial members as Her Majesty might see tit. The numtiers of 
each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged to eight, and a ninth was addeil in 1881. By Order in Coimcil in 1895 the 
constitution was fixed in the following manner: A council to consist of the governor an<l five ex officio members and such other persons, 
not exceeding ten in number, as Her Majesty may from time to time appointor the tiovemment may provisionally appoint, and fourteen 
to lie electe<i." In this case it will be seen that an elective body deUberately leglilflted itself out of existence at the suggestion of a 
representative of the home Government, the governor, and was superseded by a body in which a majority of the members were appointed 
by the home Government. 
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Earl Grey, who waa fecrclary of state for the Eiitish colonial deiwiriment during Ijord John Hti^KcU's adiiiinbfratioii, in Iho 
introduction to hie series of letters to Lord EhbsoU in defense ot the colonial system adopted during that adminislMtion and since 
retained, dinraasea the colonial office and its functions as follows: "I would observe, with reference to the vague declamation on the 
nbaurditj- of the attempt to govern the colonies from Downing street, ot which we have heard so much, that it would undoubtedly he in 
the highest degree absurd to attempt to govern from Downing street if this in to be underetood in the sense of directing from thence all 
the measures of the local authoriticf^; but 1 am not aware that puch an attempt haa at any period of our history been thought of. It is 
obvioua that it the colonics are not to become independent States, some kind ot authority must l)e exercised by the Governmental 
home. It will conduce to a clearer understanding of the subject to consider by what means any control over its dependencies is now 
practically malntaineil by the mother country and to what extent that control ought to be carried on. The authority of the home 
i iovernmcnt over the colonies is exercised mainly in two wayp; First, by the appointment ot governors, and, second, by sanctioning or 
disallowing the measures of the local govemoients of which these offict'rx ai'e at the head. It is also exercised Bometime^i, but much 
more rarely, by prescribing mefisiirew for their adoption. With regard to the selection ot govemorB, though I am aware that the eonlrary 
opinion haa sometimes been expresseil, it appears to me clear that If we are to have colonies at all the appointment of their governors 
must necessarily be retained by the Crown, since I do not perceive by what means any real authority or control could be exercised over 
the executive government of the colonies by the advisers ot the Crown. But though the govf mors of the colonies ought, in my opinion, 
always to be named by the Crown, the natureande\lent of the powers inlrasted to theiu must differ widely in different cases. In the 
settlements on the west coast of Africa the governors substantially exercise both eseentive and legislative authority, limited only by an 
a|)peiii to the hocnc Government. In Canada the legislative assembly haa not only the chief power of legislation, but also virtually a 
large share of executive authority. Between these two extremes there are many intermediate degrees ot more or less power being 
exercised by the governors of different colonies. * * * In proportion as goveniora become more independent of any local control it 
becomes neces!=ary that some should he exercised over them from home, and in those colonics where they are unchecked by any kind ot 
representative ini^itutions it is the duty of the secretary ot state to maintaina vigilant superintendenceover their proceedings. Although 
he ought, as I percei\-e, to abstain from any meddling interference in the details of their adiuinistration and to support their authority 
as long as they api)ear to deserve hie confidence, and rather to advise their recall when they cease to do so than to fetter their discretion 
by detailed instructions, he is yet bound to attend to complaints which may be made against their measurea and presciibe tor their 
guidance the general luie of policy to be pursued. These rules as to the degree of interference to be exercised by the seci-etary of state 
are equally applicable to the l^slative and executive meaaurea of the local authorities in the colonies. But while I am ot opinion that 
the authority of the Crown, of which the secretary of state is the depositary, should he used in all cases with great caution, I can not ' 
concur with those who would prohibit all interference on the part of the home Government in the internal afiairs ot the colonic?. It 
seems to have been overlooked by those who insist that such interference must always be improper that this woidd in some cases imply 
leaving a dominant population, perhaps even a dominant minority, to govern the rest of the community without check or control. 

"To permit the government of a distant colony to be carried on notwithstanding the operation ot corruption which might be known 
to exii«t, would not be consistent with any but very low views of the duties belonging to the responsible advisers of the Sovereign. » • • 
But even where the interference of the home Government is not necessary for the protection of a part of the population too ignorant and 
weak to protect itself, there is another consideration w hich may require the exercise of some control over the pi-oceedings of the local 
governments with regard to the internal affairs of the colonics. Every act of these governments is done in the name and by the authority 
of the Sovereign; hence the honor of the Crown must be compromised by any injustice or violation ot good faith which it has the power 
to prevent lieing committed by the local authorities. • • • Any interference on the part ot the minister with measures of purely 
internal administration in the colonies is to be deprecated, except in very special circumstances; but I am convinced that it may 
sometimes be called for, and it is therefore expedient to trust averting the evils and dangers which must arise rather to the discretion 
with which the powers now vested in the Crown are exercised than to a limitation of those powers by new legal restrictions. * • * 
I consider it to be the obvious duty and interest of this countrj' to extend representative institutions to every one of its dependencies 
where this can be done with safety; hut I believe that in some cases representative governments I'ould not be tafcly created and that 
some form ot representative institutions is by no means applicable to colonies in different stages of social jirogrew. The principal har to 
the establishment of repreticntative goveminents in colonies is their lieing inhabited by a population of which a large pro|)oriion is 
not of Euro|)ean race and has not made such progrcM in civilisation as to be capable of exercii-ing with advantage the iffivile^e of 
Belf-governuiunt. » • • Hence it appears to me that a surrender of the large portion of the powers now exerci.-ed by the servants 
ot the Crown would not be calculated to insure the adrainistration of the government on principles of justice anil an enlighteneil regard 
tor the welfare of all classes in those commimitics. This end may, I believe, be far better attained by maintaining for the present in 
those colonies the existing system of government. It would be a great mistake to suppose that because the inhabitants are not entitled 
to elect any of the members ot the legislature it provides no securities against abuses. In the first place, the press is perfectly free and 
the newspapers comment upon all the measures of the government not only with entire liberty, but with the most tmboundtti license, 
and the foree both of public opinion and al.-H), to a considerable degree, opinion in this country is thus brought to bear upon all meai-ures 
of the ad miniet ration. Kvery inhabitant of the colonies is also entitled to freely addremt to the secretary of state any complaints or remarks 
be may think proper on the measures of the local anthorities. subject only to the rule that such letters shall )x transmitted through the 
hands ot the governor, who is bound to forward them in order that he may at the pame time send nich exjilaiiations on the subjw't as 
appear to him to bo called for. This privilege was largely exercii^ed and is the means of supplying much information. • * » The 
publicity given to the c:<timates of the accounts in colonial expenditure and the rule that the drafts of all propose<l onlinanccf shall be 
published before being passed have enabled the colonists to bring under the consideration ot the governors and legislative councils, and 
ultimately of the secretary of state, any objections they have entertained to ])r(i]Kised orilinanccd or linancial urraugciiients. Every 
encouragement haa been given them to make known thi'ir opinions freely l>oth to the local and home government:', and the niost careful 
consideration has been given to their views, especially when these have been stated by the chambers of commerce or municipal bodies, 
the advice and assistance of which in the administration of colonial affairs are in my judgment of the highest value." 
Ho. i 5 
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LAWMAKING FOR THE COLONIES. 

Having provideiJ for the creation of a colonial department to give personal aupervidon to tlieafiaira of tbe colonies, the sppointment 

of governors to administer Iswe, and Ibe appointment of part or alt of the legielative bodies, the French Government intrusts the 
remaindei of the work to the colonies. The French Government, after a series of esperimenis, decided to determine through national 
legislation all matters pertainmg to the tariffs of its colonies, but in most other matters the details are left to the local or colonial 
government. Before the Revolution the French colonies wereentireiy subordinate to the mother country, and the defaiisof their affairs 
regulated chiefly by it. In 1625 the experiment of giving a lai^e measure of self-government to the colonies was made, but this poorer 
was grefltly reduced in 1841 i but another chan);;e took place in 1854, which gave a greater autonomy to the colonies in matters of 
lawmaliiDg and administration, and in 1892 the French Government again assumed charge of the tariff Jaws of the colonies. Tariff 
regulations are in most cases based upon the Frencli tariff, with concessions and changes suited to local interests. In some cases high 
rates of duties, or absolute prohibition, arc applied to protect or encour^e colonial industries, and in the less advanced colonies special 
tariffsare made through theaction of the French Government, modified from time to time upon the recommendations of the government 
or legislative body of the colony. In more than half of the French colonies the tariff of France now applies in the colony, and there is 
freedom of interchange between the colony and the mother countrj-. A distinguished officer of the French department of colonies, 
writing on this subject recently, said that the French Government now considers practically all o[ its colonies, except those of West 
Africa, as mere extensions of the mother country, and applies the tariff of France in them (with some slight modifications), giving 
complete freedom of exchange between the colonies and the home country except in a few articles, notably sugar coming into France 
from the colonies, on which a duty is placed as a protection to the sugar industry of France. 

Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, in Essays on Colonial Fiitance, published by the American I'knnomic Association in August, 1900, 
says of the French colonies: "Although the home Government is invested with the duty of fixing the tariff for all the colonies, the 
colonial councils have the right of pointing out to the home olBce the modifications which are desirable for each special colony. A few 
such changes have been made, chiefly in the direction of lower duties or complete exemption, but the deviations from the general 
French tariff are insignificant. There are only two colonies without tariff duties, namely, Obock and the towns of French India. In 
addition to the general tariff duties, tonnage, navigation, and harbor dues are to be found in almost every colony." 

"The purely local and municipal expenses of the colonies," continues Professor Seligman, "are defrayed to a large extent by the 
octroi de mer. This is a tax upon alt kinds of commodities, especially articles of food coming in by water. It takes the place of the 
local octroi in the mother country, but can not be fixed independently by the colonies. They have the right of formulating the tentative 
scheme, but their decision must obtain the approval of the council in state in Paris not only as to the tax itself, but also in respect to 
the methods of administration." 

The revenues of the French colonies are chiefly derived from tariff, local taxation, income from colonial property, and subventions 
troni the home (iovemment. The method of creating the tariff laws has been already explained. Iiocal taxation in the colonics is 
modeled lai^ely upon the French system, but controlled by local legislation. The lawmaking bodies which frame the laws for raising 
revenue and other local regulations are elected in a few of the old coloniea and in others are in part appointed from the home Government 
and in part elective. A land tax exists in most of the colonies, but in some applies only to land upon which houses are built. In the 
French Antilles sugar lands are exempt from taxation, but a special export duty is placed on sugar, and a similar rule is followed in 
regard to salt lands in Cochin China, India, and Caledonia. Poll taxes, business taxes, and taxes upon spirituous liquors and tobacco 
are common to most of the French colonics, and in cases where the local taxation proves insuAicient appeal is made to the home 
Government, and this is reo^nized by subventions or annual appropriations, which bring the colonial appropriation of the French budget 
up to about 100,900,000 francs annually. In the matter of laws and regulations for maintaining order, municipal regulations, etc., the 
details of lawmaking are intrusted to the local le^lative bodies, of which the officers appointed by the home Government always form 
an important part. The more important of these are submitted to the home Government for approval. 

In the Dutch colonies the general regulations have been many years in force and are an adaptation in port of the local customs 
which existed among the natives, and in part laws framed by the governor and his assistants, who have absolute power in the creation 
of laws and regulations, the more important of which are submitted to the home office and Government for approval. 

In the newer colonies of the German and Belgian Governments regulations are framed iaigely by the governors and their local 
aids, assisted in some cases by the military, and are subject to the approval of the home Government. 

In the British colonies the detiuls of lawmaking and enforcement are left more lai^y to the local authorities. In the colonies 
having "representative institutions and responsible government," that is, Australasia, Cape Colony, Natal, and Canada, all laws are 
enacted by l^slative bodies similar in genera! character to the Congress of the United States, each having an upper and lower body, 
thoi^h in Natal the members oF the upper body are named by the governor, while in Canada the members of the upper house, or senate, 
are appointed by the governor tor lite. All laws so passed are subject to the approval or rejection of the govemor-geneml, who is 
appointed by the home Government. The more important are submitted to the home Government for approval. 

In India, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, " the legislative body consists of the governor-general's council, expanded into 
a legislative coimcil by the addition of sixteen additional members, who are nominated by the viceroy." The council of the governor- 
general which is thus "expanded into a l^islative council by the addition of sixteen members" consists of five ordinary members 
appointed by the Crown and the commander in chief of the Government forces in India. The lieutenant-governor is also a member of 
the legislative council. This council has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all persons within India, for all British 
subjei'ts within the native States, and for all native (Indian) subjects of the King in any part of the world. The proceedings in the 
legislative council are public The governors of Madras and Bombay are appointed by the Crown, and each of them ha^ an executive 
council, consisting of two members of the Indian civil service, appointed by the Crown. The lieutenant-governors are appointed by the 
governor-general, with the approval of the Crown. The govemois of Madras and Bombay and the four lieutenant-governors each have 
legislative councils of their own. Although all the provinces are under the control of the Government of India, they enjoy much 
administrative independence, varv'ing with their importance. Kach province is usually broken up into divisions under commissioners, and 
then subdivided into districts, which form the units of administration. At the head of each district is an executive oflScer (collector 
magistrate or deputy commissioner) who has entire control of the district, and is responsible to the governor of the province. Subordinate 
to the magistrate there are a joint mi^istrate and assiBlant magistrate, and one or more deputy collectors and other officials. In some 
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cases the magiatrate collector is also a judge. There are about 247 audi districte in British India. la addition to these, the goveraot 
exercises control over the native States in various degrees, but thej are all governed by native princea, ministers, or coundb, with the 
help and under the advice of a British resident or agent in political chai^ either of a single State or group of States. The chiefs have 
no ri(;bt-to make war or peace, or send ambassadors to each other or to external States, and the supreme (British) Government can 
exercise the right of dethroaeraent in case of misgovemment, B; the local self-government acts of 18S2 and 1384 the elective principle 
has beea extended in a large or small measure all over India. In the larger towns, and many of the smaller ones, the majority of 
members of committees ore elected by the taxpayers, and everywhere the majority of town committees consists of natives, and in many 
committees all the members are natives. There are 764 municipal towns in which the municipal t>odies have the care of roads, water 
supply, drains, markets, sanitation, the imposition of taxes, and the malting of improvements and general expenditures, but the sanction 
of the provincial government is necessary before new taxes can be levied. The general laws are subject to approval by the home 
Goremmeut, but are seldom subjected to adverse action, the views of the home Government on the more important measures being 
determined by correspondence before action is taken. 

THE LAWMAKING BODIES IN THE BRITISH CROWN COLONIES. 

The share of the lawmaking and the methods by which l^islation is accomplished in the colonies other than those already 
referred to (namely, those having "representative institutions Bnd resiwnEible governments" and British India) maybe best duscribed 
by the following statements from the British Colonial Office List of 1901, the colonies beii% arranged in the groups already indicated, 
viz: (1) Those having a legislative council partly elected; (2) those having a If^elative council nominated entirely by the Crown; and 
(3) those having no legislative council, the legislative power Iteing delegated to the otficer administering the government. The 
descriptions of the methods of local legislation are inserted in this chapter with the purpose of showing the share which the home 
Government has in the lawmaking of the colonies through governors appointed by the home office and legislative bodies named in part 
or full by the home Government. 

Under the Qrpt-mentioned class, colonies having a legislative council j^rily elected, are the following: 

Bahatnai. — The executive government is conducted by the governor, who is appointed by the Crown, aided by an executive council 
of nine members. The legislative authority reeides in the governor, the legislative council of nine iiiembers nominated by the Crown, 
and a representative assembly of tweuty-nine members elected for fourteen districts by persons owning land to the value of £5 or 
occupying houses of the rental of £3 8s. in New Providence or iialf that amount in outlying islands. The quaUfications of electore 
are a village residence of twelve months. The executive council is composed partly of oflicial and partly of imofflcial members, who 
haveaseatin one of the branches of the legislature. 

Barbadm. — The colony possesses free representative institutions, but not a responsible government. The Oown has only a veto on 
l^slation, but the home Government retains the appointment and control of public officers. The local government consists of a 
governor and legislative council, composed of nine members appointed by-the Crown, and a house of assembly having twenty-four 
members, elected annually on the basis of a moderate franchise. 

Bermuda. — The laws of the colony are enacted by a local le^slature consisting of the governor, a legislative council, and a house 
of assembly. The legislative council consists of nine appointed members, three of whom are official and six unofficial. The house of 
assembly consists of thirty-six members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. 

BrilUh Guiana. — The laws and general methods of legislation are based upon those introduced by the Dutch during their control. 
The law making and enforcing power consists of a governor, a court of policy, and the combined court. The governor is appointed by 
the home Government, as in all British colonies. The court of pohcy consists of the governor, seven official and eight elected members. 
Its duties are purely legislative, the admin istraUve functions being performed by an executive council. It passes all laws and ordinances 
except the annual tax ordinance, which is passed by the combined court, which also has the power of auditing public accounts and 
discussing the annual estimates prepared by the Government in executive council. 

Cgpnu. — The duties of colonial governor are performed by an officer styled "high commissioner," and the laws are enacted by a 
legislative body consisting of the high commissioner, six appointed and twelve elective members, three of whom are chosen by the 
Mohammedan and bine by the non -Mohammedan inhabitants of the island. 

Jamaica. — The lawmaking body is a council consisting of the governor and five ex officio members, and such other persons, not 
exceeding ten in number, as the Crown may from time to time appoint, oras the governor may provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons 
to be elected by the people of the island. There are elected periodically Itoards in Kingston and certain parishes with jurisdiction 
over roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, waterworks, and pounds. The parish is the unit of local government, and each parish 
has its own parochial institutions, poorhouses, etc., managed by the parochial board of the parish, the members of which are elective. 
There is a high court of justice and petty sessions of magistrates throughout the island. 

Leeward hlandg. — Legislation is euacted by a l^slative council consisting of eight official and eight elective members. The elected 
merabeTB are chosen by the elective members of the local councils of the more important islands of the group, and must be, and 
continue to be, members of their respective local councils. The othcial members of the legislative council are the governor, colonial 
secretary, attorney-general, auditor-general, and administrators of the more important islands of the group. 

Malta. — The government is administered by a governor, advised and assbted by an executive council of ten members. Legislation 
is carried on by means of a partly elected council of government, which consists of six official and thirteen elected members, three of 
whom are returned by spe<-ial electors and chosen from the classes of nobles, imiversity graduates, and members of the chambers of 
commerce, respe<'tively. 

Mniiritiu*. — The government consists of a governor and an executive council of five official and two elected members, and a 
legislative council of twenty-seven members, eight being ex officio, nine nominated by the governor, and ten elected on a modem 
franchise. 

The second class, colonies having a legislative council nominated by the Crown, which reserves the power of legislating by orders 
in council, includes the following: 

Rritith IfonduroM. — The executive council consists of the governor and five members, three of whom are ex officio and the other two 
appointed members. The legislative council consists of three official and five unofficial members, all appointed. The English common 
law extends to the colony as far as local circumstancee permit, subject to modifications by colonial ordinances. 
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Briitsh .Vfiu Gitinfa. — L^;iElation s effected by means of A local legislature turned bftlieCrowDiWhicb consists, with one exception, 
of the officers of tlie govemment. The drafts of laws aie submitted to the governor of Queensland before they are passed, and any law 
may be disallowed by the Crown. All goyermnent measures are subject to the final direction of the secretary of state for the coloniea. 

Qijlon.—Tbe govcmmeut ia administered by a governor, aided by an executive council of five members, oamely, the lieutenant- 
governor and colonial secretary, the officer commanding the troops, the attorney-general, the auditor^eneral, and the treasurer. The 
l^islative council consists of seventeen membeiB, including the members of the executive council, four other officeholders, and eight 
nominated unofficial members. The island ia 'divided into nine provinces, presided over by government agents, who, with their 
afeistants and subordinate headmen, are the channels of communication between the Govemment and the people. 

Falktand Manih. — The govemment is adminiatered by a governor aided by an executive and a Icgifllative council. The legislativo 
council is composed of the go^'ernor, the chief justice, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, the colonial surgeon, and two unofficial 
members appointed by the home Govemment. 

Fiji Mauds. — The executive council consists of the governor and tour official members. The legislative council consists of the 
gtivernor, six nflirial and eix unofiicial nominated members. A share of self-government has been given to the natives, their aystem of 
village and district councils recognized and improved and supplemented by an annual meeting of the chiefs and representativea from 
each provmce presided over by the governor. The regulations recommended by these bodies are submitted to the legialative council, 
and, if ^proved, become law. The colony is divided into aoventeen provinces, each under the control of a European commissioner, 
while each prot ince is siil)divided into dislricta with a native officer in charge. The provincial comicil, consisting of the natives in 
charge of the. districts, dii^tributes taxes among the different districts, and these are subdivided among the different villages by the 
district councils. 

Gambia. — The executive council consists of an officer appointed by the Crown, designated as administrator, a treasurer, chief 
magli<trate, and collector of revenues. The legislative council consists of the administrator, treasurer, chief magistrate, collector of 
customs, and two unofficial members. The traveling commiasioncrs travel throughout the protectorate during the eight months of dry 
weatlipr to enforce order and keep the commissioner and govemment advised regarding conditions among the natives, 

O'old Coast. — The govenimcnt is conducted by an executive council and a legislative council. The former consists of the governor, 
colonial secretary, attorney-gcueral, treasurer, and inspector-general of constabulary. The legislative council ia composed of the 
members of the executive council with the addition of the chief justice and three unofficial appointive members. 

Hongkong. — The government is a<lministered by a governor, aided by an executive council composed of six official and two 
unofficial memliers. The legislative council is presided over by the governor and composed of seven official and sis unofiicial members, 
three of whom are nominated by the Crown on the recommendation of the governor (two being usually Chinese), one is nominated 
by the justices of the peace, and one by the chamber of commerce. 

liogos. — The government is conducted by a governor, assisted by an executive and a legislative coimcil. The latter includes four 
nominated unofficial members. The law consists entirely of local ordinances, orders in council, and such English acta as are of general 
application. 

HeycheUes. — The governing and lawmaking bodies are: The executive council, consisting of an oflicer appointed by the home 
Govemment, entitled administrator, the Crown prosecutor, the treasurer, the collector, and the deputy collector; the legislative council, 
inluding the administrator, the legal adviser, treasurer, collector, and the auditor. 

Sierra Lemie. — The government is conducted by a governor and an executive and a legislative oounci!. The executive council 
consists of the governor, the officer commanding the troops, colonial secretary, colonial treasurer, and collector of customs. The 
legislative council consists of the governor, the chief justice, the officer commanding the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney- 
general, and colonial treasurer, in addition to three nominated unofficial members. 

Siraitt Settlements. — The government of the Straits Settlements proper consists of the governor, aided by an executive and a legislative 
council, the latter body consisting of nine official and seven unofficial members, of whom two are nominated by the chambere of 
commerce of Singapore and Penang. The law in force is contained in local ordinances and such English and Indian acts and orders in 
council as have been made applicable to the colony. The Indian penal code has been adopted with slight modifications and there is a 
civil procalure code based on the English judicature act. The supreme court holds allies at Singapore and Penaiig every two months, 
and quarterly at Malacca, and also holds civil sittings monthly at Singapore and Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. The 
govemcnent of the Straits Settlements has in recent years been extended to several states on the Malayan Peninsula which are now 
termed the Federated States of the Malayan Peninsula. The necessity tor a permanent form of govemment came to be recognized both 
by the officials of those states and by those of adjacent territorj-, by reason of the constant unsettled conditions, and through agreement 
with their chiefs the British Govemment extended its protection over them, appointing British resident officials to reside at their 
capitals, consult with their chief officers, and aid in framing and carrying out laws and regulations. The supreme authority in each 
state is vested in a state council, consisting of the highest native chiefs, presided over by the Sultan, or ruler of the state, who is 
assisted by tho British resident. These British residents are appointed by the home Government and are subordinate to a resident- 
general and to the high commissioner for the Federated Malay States, who is also the governor of the Straits Settlements, The 
adiuinistration of each state fa carried on, as far as possible, on the model of the Crown colonies. 

The third class, colonies in which no legislative council exists, the legislative power being delegated to the officer administering tho 
govemment, includes: 

Baevtotand. — The territory is governed by a resident commissioner under the direi tion of the high commissioner for South 
Africa, the latter possessing legislative authority for Ba.'^ntoland, which is exercised h\ proclauiation" For ti^(al and other purposes 
the ixiuntry is dividetl into seven districts, each of which is presided over by an assistant coramis'ioner lith of these districts it 
subdivided into wards, presided over by hereditary chiefs. 

(?(irn?(<ir.— There is no executive or any legislative body. The goi-ernor, who is al=o the go\emor commanding the garrison, 
exercises all the functions of government and legislation, 

SI. JIdata. — The government is administered by a governor, aided by an executive council. The other meml>era of the conncl 
are the lieutenant-colonel commanding the British troops and two appointed members. The governor alone makes ordinances, llieia 
being no le^Iative council. 

Niger Territories. — The Niger Territories were secured to Great Britain by nearly five hundred treaties made by the Royal Xigcr 
Company with native chiefs and recognized by the Anglo-German agreement of 1885 and the Anglo-Frjnch agreement of 1890. The 
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company retained control of the territory until the year 1900, when it was transferred to the British Government and divided into 
Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. The government of the Royal Siger Company had been conducted chiefly from England by 
tlie governor and council who initiated all legislation and from whom emanated alt orders regarding the employment of the troops on 
ponittve expeditions. The same body revised the sentences of the supreme court, which was established at the capital of the Niger 
territory, and wliich consulted of two judges who alternately served in Africa. Three senior officers had the general admin ist rati on of 
the divisions of the country, and subdivision.^ of districts were under control of district officers who held small cause conrtf. In the 
administration adopteil since tlie transfer of the territory to the British Government in 1900 a high comniisaioner ha.'^ been ap!)oin(ciI as 
the chief officer representing the Government, and two reaidenta provided for two provinces of Northern Nigeria, with seven a.'sistant 
residents. A suiirerao court serves as a court of appeal tor both southern and northern Nigeria, the residents, who are intm.sted with 
large powers, holding provincial courts. The attorney-general acts as legal adviser to the government. There i.-i no h^Kslailvi,' i.r 
executive council, and the high commissioner has the power to make laws under the name ol proclamaUons. A high commif=sioncr is 
ftlso appointed for Southern Nigeria, and the general inethod of government is similar to that described for Northern Nigeria. 

Jibodeiiki. — Rhodesia, in South Africa, is governed by the British South Africa Company, subject, however, lo the [."I'ncral 
sapen'isioo oE the high commissioner fur South Africa, who is appointed by the Crown. The Khodesia country won granted !o tiic 
British South Africa Company in 1889, with large powers of administration, to extend railway and telegraph sjTtenis, enc ,n;M;;c 
immigration, promote trade and commerce, and work mineral and other concessions, the grant to continue twenty-five year^. A 
constitution has lieen adopted which creates a legislative council composed of the senior administrator, the resident commis-ioner, the 
administrator of M&tubeleland, and five nominated and four elected members. Tlie senior administrator is adviA'd by :in executive 
couniil consisting of seven members. The laws of Cape Colony are in force in Rhodesia as far as circumslAncca will permit, but tha<e arc 
subject to specific provisions, which give certdn powers to resident commissioners and magistrates, and under certain circuni^tance.' to 
native chiefs. The judicial establishment consists of a high conrt, with two judges, the attorney-general, the folicilor-general, Icjcal 
magistrates, and assistant magistrates at various towns and settlements throughout the tenilory. The high commisi^ioner has ge:ieml 
control over legislation, important appointments, and native affairs, and the authority to appoint an iiif{>erial resident comuiiKsiuner and 
an imperial commandant of the armed forces. 

LAWS FRAMED IN THE COLONIES SELDOM REJECTED BY THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

It is proper to a<ld that the laws framed by the local it^islative Ixidiea of the various colonies above described are seldom disapproved 
or rejected by the home Government. Important measures are usually submitted to the colonial othce through correspondence l^efore 
final action is taken upon them, and in the most important cases before they are considered in detail by the local legislature. By this 
process the joint opinion of the governor, (he executive council, and the legislative council is combined in the law finally enacted; and 
eince the colonial office and home Government have confidence in these ofiicials in the colonies, most of whom are named by the home 
office and Government, their judgment in I'egard to the laws framed and enacted is generally accepted. The fact that the administration 
of the laws is in many cases carried on through cooperation with the native headmen and ofiicials of the colonies, which are divided 
into districts for that purpose, gives to the executive otBcers and lawmakers of such colony the lienefit of the views of the native headmen, 
as well as an enlarged view for the officials themselves, who operate through them, and to this extent local autonomy in the making 
and administration of laws. 



On the question of the lawmaking power granted to the British colonies, M. Maurice Oi-dinaire, a writer in the French colonial 
periodical, "Questions Diplomatiquea et Coloniales," of June 15, 1900, says: 

"The principal feature of the British colonial r^meis the autonomy of the colonies. This autonomy, pushed to the utmost limits 
in the case of the self-governing colonies, exists, however, in a large degree, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, in the Crown 
colonies as well. In theory, the latter are r^arded as possessions of the mother country and directly governed by it. In practice the 
r^me is more litjeral, the colonies enjoying quite a large amount of autonomy, thanks to the discreet use the Government makes of its 
Urge prerogatives, resen'ed to the Crown, as well as the initiative which it leaves to the functionaries, who arc carefully selected and 
vested with considerable powers. By acting in such a manner the central Government not only follows the prei«ptfl of common sense — 
which condemns the administration of colonies from a distance by means o( more or less well-informeil bureaus (as a matter of fact, the 
British colonial administration commits most of its blunders whenever it interferes directly with the affairs of colonies) — but it also 
follows in this national tradition. 

" The Englishman, indeed, unless he be blinded by the mania of conquest, which makes him Iwe all sense of justice, reppccts the 
freedom of collective bodies and communities, as well as the freedom of the individual, to a degreeunknown on the Continent. He does 
not show the solicitude, full of generous intentions but as a matter of fact tyrannical, which causes other nations to tighten lieyond any 
reasonable measure the bonds which attach them to the colonies, to impose on them laws which are unfit for them and merely impede 
each of their movements — and this for the reason that the laws are those of the mother country and as such regarded the very best in 
the world. 

"The Briton admits that individuals of another race, living under other climes, may have different wants and ideas from those held 
by himself. Ho does not pretend to 'assimilate' brethren of all colors, whose brains, for the present at least, are not quite as well 
developed as his own. Neither does he think that he has fulfilled his whole duty toward them and assured their happiness forever when 
he grants Ihem political rights which they do not know how to make use of. He thinks, quite the contrary, that for primitive societies 
such as colonies are there are more urgent liberties than a mere formal and ostentatious franchise (franchise d'apparat), and that the 
primary benefit (le premier des biens) to be conferred upon them is a r^ime which develops their initiative, teaches thera responsibility, 
and favors their economic ascendancy. 

"To be sure it is not alone the interests of the colonies which is his motive of action. If he desires to make of them as soon 
H posmble strong and prosperous colonies, fitted with a complete governmental system and provided with all the means necessary 
for independent existence, bis chief motive is to relieve the mother country as speedily as possible from its responsibilities and financial 
bnrdene. 

"His dream, it seems, is an England placed amidst an immense confederation of colonies, the latter grouped in such a manner as 
to be independent financially and administratively, as well as in other ways, so that the mother country', instead of care, worry, expense, 
and danger, should enjoy only the magnificent advantages of prestige, security, and a good commercial clientele." 
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THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF LAW MAKINO AMD ADMINISTRATION. 

In tbo French colonies the law-making bodies are in a few cases elected by the people of the colony, and in othera—eepccially th« 
less advanced (xim mun it les— partially or entirely appointed; but the power of the elected bodice, even in the more advanced colonies ia, 
however, restricted by the fact that the tariff and flBcal laws of the colonies are made by the legislative body of the governing country; 
while the presence in that law-making body of delegates from the colonies remills inamuch lai^r proportion of the local legislation being 
performed by it in the mother country than in the case of the British colonies, where practically all legislation, including tariff makiiig, 
is performed by the local law-making body, whether elective or appointive. 

The French coloniee which have legislative councila {conseile g^n^ial), wholly or partially elected, are Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Beunion, St. I^erre, Miquelon, Freach Guiana, Senegal, New Caledonia, Tahiti, Mayotte, Ck>moro, with a total population of about 
4,000,000 out of a total population of 66,000,000 in the French colonics. The second group, which possesses a more rudimeiilary 
administrative organization, includes French Congo, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Somali Coast, and Madagascar, with a total 
population of about 15,000,000. Algeria is considered as a part of France and sends its representatives to the French Pariiament tn the 
same manner as the provinces of France. 

In the Dutch colonies the power of control through appointment Is even more absolute, and this is also the case in the (iennan 
colonies and in the Kongo Free State, which is under the control of the Belgian Government. In all of these the government in the 
colony is created in part by a series of regulations framed at the scat of the borne Government and in part by regulations framed in the 
colonies by appointees of the home Government. 

VIEWS OF N. LEROV-BEAULIBC. 

On Ibis general subject of the location of legislative power for the colonies, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in his escellont work, De la 
Colonisation chez lea Peuples Modemee, originally published in 18T4, and reissued in 1&82, 1885, and 1891, says : 

"During the period of their infancy, colonies may be ruled directly by the mother country, and it is wot then expedient to have 
recourse to colonial assemblies ; as Merivale justly remarks, duriug this first period of colonization the colony stands in need of simple 
and practical institutions ; it is not yet ripe for representative government. If, then, the government has the right during this etsge to 
direct, without control, the colonial affairs, it should, however, try to substitute for the representative guaranties, which are lacking in 
the colony, all sorts of subsidiary guranties which can be accorded to them. Therefore the citum can not stand which the executive 
power made and realized in certain countries, of ruling colonics by decrees and orders witkout the interference of the national legislature, 
or even of granting lo a nonelective chamber, as, for instance, the Senate of the Second Empire, the power to modify the administrative 
regime of the colonies. This system is unreasonable from a good many points of view. Its object is to take away from the natural 
representatives of the nation the power of scrutinizing matters which seriously affect the present and future interests of the nation. It 
is an encroachment of the executive power upon the essential attributes of popular representation ; moreover, it causes artificial silence 
about colonial questions, often leads to the shelving of important matters without giving them publicity, or to decisions with the least 
possible discussion and information, and, therefore, quite justly excites the defiance and discontent of the colonies. The colonial 
r^me should never, therefore, be decided upon by administrative decrees, orders, or senatua consults, but only by law. 

Ontheotherhan(!,every nation which intends to do serious work in coloniiation must haveaspecialminiatry for the colonies; to 
subordinate colonial affairs to the ministry of the navy or war means first of all to pat them in the second place, and, secondly, to turn 
them over to functionaries who, possessing ordinarily only military habits and ideas, lack tbe special knowledge and insight and the 
necessary qualities for the satisfactory transaction of matters essentially civil. England and Holland have had aministry of colonies for 
a long while; Spain, a few years ago, adopted the useful plan of creating, or rather resuscitating, one; Fiance, in 1SS8, mode an effort in 
the same direction, but this experience lasted but two and a half years, giving, however, excellent results during that time. Personal 
and fiscal consideratjona put an end to this scheme. The possible objection that the colonics have not sufficient importance for France to 
warrant the establishment of a special ministry is not valid, for slight observation wilt show that there are ministries with us whose 
functions are much less extended and whose business has much less common interest. To create a special ministry for Algeria and our 
other colonies is, furthermore, the means of potting a little life into our colonial establishments, to direct to them the public attention, 
to attract toward them immigration, and thus to hasten the progress and development of our dependencies. If, for reasons which 1 
can not divine, there is hedtancy about the creation of a special ministry, the colonies should be subordinated at least to a civil 
ministry rather than a military one; thus, for instance, they should be attached to the ministry of commerce rather than to the ministry 
of the navy;' the subordination of colonial questions to the navy or the war departmenta has, as a matter of fact, been one of the 
chief causes of the stagnation of our colonial eatablishmeniB, ' 

" It is not enough to turn over the colonial matters to a civil ministry which has the special competency for a full understanding 
and the proper administration of affairs; the administration of colonies should be given a unity of plan and thought, such as uhang< s 
of cabinets would be unable to affect. Porter, in his work {Vol. Ill, p. 120), remarks that a great number of colonial secretaries, 
succeeding each other after the victories or defeats of parties, ia an obstacle to colonization, and insists that the statesmen who have seen 
service in the colonies, irre3X)ective of their views on general public matters, should form a permanent council, of which the cabinet 
minister should have but the presidency. This would be an imitation of the celebrated India council of the Spanish monarchy. 
Portugal has created an analogous institution under the name of the "council beyond the sea-s" which guarantees the perpetuity 
of colonial traditions and studies. In England, Porter's plan has found the b^inning of realization in the founding of the " colonial 
land and emigration commifiaion," the work of Lord John Russell. 

"The choice of colonial functionaries and the system of advancement and promotion of the service are also of the utmost 
importance. Every nation which wishes to colonize effectively and not oBlentatiously alone must have a special personnel of colonial 
functionaries; the work of these ofBcials being of a singularly delicate nature, requires a special education at an eariy stage. It ia 
highly imprudent to intrust the colonial administration to functionaries taken from the odrainistrativestaff of the mother country, for as 
a matter of fact there are essential, sometimes enormous, differences between the proper mode of ruling an old country like France and 
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ft new country like Algeria. It is no leas imprudent to call to the government of the older coloniee miKtftry functionariee, mich as 
military Had Dftval officers, though by chance one might be met who is endowed with excellent qnalitiee for colonization, but this is 
an exceptional case, and ordinarily the ideas gained during a military career are out of all eympatby with the spontaneous and free 
ideas of the colonisls. But the most obnoxioos factor is the continuous changes in the colonial personnel. In the French system the 
governor is generally a man of very little stability, who sees but short service and leaves the colony the moment he begins to know and 
understand it n little. Careful calculation show that our dependencies change governors every three years and sometimes even more 

TWO DIHTIKCT METHODS OF GOVKSUMBNT FOB THE FRENCH COUOKIBS. 

The forms of government in the French tropical colonies are of two distinct dasses: (1) Thoee in which certain laws and r^^la- 
tions are enacted by a local body, in a few cases wholly elected, in others partly elected, and in others appointed, the laws being admin- 
istered by officials appoint«d by the home Government. In this class the system is somewhat similar te the Crown colony system of 
England already described, though a mnch larger share of .the general laws and regnlations originates with the home Government. 
This is especially true with reference to tariff regulations, which in all British colouies are established by the local government, while in 
all French colonies they are framed by the home Government either through legislative action or by decree. Ireland, in his Tropical 
Colonizatior, discuasing methods of government in the French colonies, divides them into two classes, those in which the government is 
carried out to some extent by the passage of laws, and those in which all matters are settled by the simple decree of the governor, "To 
theflrst class, "fays Mr. Ireland, "belong Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion; to the second, most of the other French tropical colonies. 
In the first class the principal subjects to which the passage of laws is applicable are the exercise of political rights, the regulation of 
contracts; matters relating to wills, legacies, and succession; the institution of juries; criminal procedure; recruiting for naval and military 
forces; the methods of electing mayors and municipal deputies and councilors, and the organisation of the local councils generally. In 
r(^rd to all other matters of im)>ortancc all the French tropical colonies are on the same basis of legislation, that is, government by 
decrees issued by the governor or the minister of colonies'. The governor of a French colony has very wide powers. He is commander 
of the local land forces and of such vessels of war as may touch at his station, as well as of the local militia. He con of his own authority 
declare his colony in a state of ei^e, and has at all times the power to open courts-martial for the trial of military ofienders. In his 
administtative capacity he has absolute authority to regulate nearly all the internal affairs of his colony, and he is above the local law, 
for he can not be brought before the local courts for any cause whatever. The governor is to some extent guided by the advice of two 
bodies— the privy council, which is a nominated body conpistiug of official and unofficial members; and the general council, which is 
made up of councilors elected by the votes of all male persons over 25 years of age who have resided for more than one year in the 
colony. Generally speaking, these bodies merely advise, hut in a few matters the governor is bound to follow the advice thus given 
him. In addition to the privy council and general council, some of the colonies have local councils and conaeiJs d'arrondissements. 
The princ-ipal officers under tbe governor are the director of the interior, the military commandant, the chief of the health department, 
the permanent inspector of finance, the attorney-general, and the judges of the supreme courts. Martinique, Guadeloupe, and some of 
the other colonies send representatives to the French Assembly, usually one senator and two d^mttee, but it is difficult to see that the 
colonies derive any advantage from this arrangement." In support of this view that the [weeenoe in the French Assembly of memberB 
from tbe colonies does not prove advantageous, Mr. Ireland quotes M. Paul I«roy Beauliwi, as follows: 

"We have introduced French liberty into our colonies, and we give them civil governors; we admit tb^r. representatives into our 
parliament. All these reforms are excellent in themselves, but it is to be feared tliat they will in praotice result in abuses; that nnlees 
the mother country is very watchful these very powers which she has granted to her colonieswill become poweraof oppression. • • • 
Tbe deputies whom Martinique and Guadeloupe send to our parliament serve only to repreeent Ihe malign prejudices and ignorance of 
the blacks. The weak executive power in France allows itself to be intimidated by these deputies, and sends oot to the colonies cow- 
ardly and incapable governors whose indecision of character feeds the more or less barbarous h(^>es-of the negro majority. Tbe hatred 
of the negro for the white man is complicated in these islands by tbe hatred of tbe poor for tbe rich. Great cauticm is necessary, for as 
things are going, the history of Santo Domingo may easily be repeated." 

THE NETHERLANDS COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

In the Netherlands colonies, where a handful of Dutch officials govern 35,IX)0,(X)0 of people, the governor-general, who is appointed 
by the home government, has very large discretionary powers, and is responsible for his actions directly to the Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands. The framing of laws and regulations in Java is by a council composed of the governor-general and a nominated advisory board 
of five members, whose advice, however, the governor-general is not bound to follow if his views of policy do not coincide with theirs. 
These officials are in constant communication with the head of the department of colonies at The Hague, and the important laws and 
regulations are submitted to tbat department for consultation, advice, and final approval. The European ofiiciale, both in the home office 
and in the island, are carefully chosen and required to pass severe examinations in the history, geography, law, ethnology, and customs 
of the natives, and thoee who serve in the island must learn Malay and Javanese in order to be able to communicate with the natives 
with whom they come in contact. No efiorl is made to instruct the natives in theDuteh language. "All appointments," says Ireland, 
"to the higher administrative posts in Java follow a rigid examination in the history, geography, and ethnol<^|[y of the Dutoh Gant 
Indies, tbe politick and social institutions of the natives, and in the Malay and Javanese languages. The officials who are to be charged 
with the administration of justice must hold the degree of doctor of laws from one of tbe Duteh universities, and in addition pass exami- 
nations in Musselman law and local common law." The same writer, describing the form of government of the Netherlands colonies, 
says; "The colonial system of Holland, or more correctly the system adopted by Holland in the government of Java, is undoubtedly, if 
measured by its general results, the most efBcieut type which exists. In its general outline it resembles the English Crown colonial system, 
but in most of its details it is superior to that system. Tbe head of administration in Java is the governor-general, whose powers are 
almost as extensive as those of an absolute monarch. Tbe extreme legislative and executive power rests in his person; he ran declare 
war and conclude peace and negotiate treaties with the native princes of the Dutch East India poets. All offices are within his gift, and 
he can expel from his dominions any person who, in his opinion, is an enemy of public order. He is president of the Indian council, 
which consists of a vice-president and four nominated members. This body is an advisory one, except in regard to a few matters speci- 
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fiyd in tlifi laws relating to tho colony, but the governor-general iias the jiower of acting contrary to the advii-p of the conncii oven on 
these specified subjects if he declares that the public interest dciuHnds it, Tlie governor-general of Java ia in (act a viceroy. He is 
I'psponsible to the Sovereign only for !iia actions, and the Sovereign con only proceed against him by impeachment before the t^econd 
Chamber of the Statea-Oeneral. Tlie central government in Java is condui^ted, under the orders of the govemor-goiieral, by five oflTniala 
called directors. They control, rci-pectivcly, tho departments of the interior, of finance, of education and trade, justice, and of public 
worlce. Forodmiai^itrativc purposes the island isdivided into twenty -two residencies, each under the control of a Dutch retident. Each 
residency is divided into several regencies, administered by regents who are usually natives of liigh birth," 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The method by ivhicli the British Govemnient administers law and preserves order among 300,000,000 people of an entirely 
different nutionality, clinialc, and condition, 6,000 miles from the home Ouvcmmeut, maintaining a permanent and orderly goveniiiK'nt, 
promoting product/ tu, commerce and manufactures, and developing roads, railways, irrigation systems, niunicipal oi^anizatinnp, uikI 
educational facililir^, is northy a special and <letaileil study. Of the advance which lias occurred under Biitish a<lmini::t ration, .Morris, 
in his History of ColonJKation, 1900, says; 

"The progress of India has been especially remarkable from a material i>oint of view. RcforiiiB in dotnei-tic conditions have aided 
agriculture and industry so that in spite of famine and pestilence the advance in iHjth the»t pursuits has I>ppii euoi'tiious. The ^rt-atcr 
p-jrtion of these domains has long been free from war, the avowed struggle for conquest long ago ceaseil. • • * In public iiuprovcjuer.t, 
roads, telegraph and telephone service, as well as harbor facilities and interior waterways, India lately has Itcen making phenon^enal 
strides. The main obstacles to steady and unrestricted prosperity are the scourges of plague and fainuie. The task of the future Ih tl;e 
introduction of proper sanitation, to accomplish which the deeply rooted prejudicea of the native races must lie oiercume; but (vlien (hat 
happy period shall arrive, the highest blessing conferred by European i)ccui>ation will have been achieved. The problem of freedom 
from periodical starvation is of equally difficult solution, but the i>)dliati\'es alrcaily well known are bein^' pro\'ided in the extension of 
works of irrigation and the construction of railn-ays." 

The population of India, according to the census of 1901, is ^4,266,701, including tho no-called native Stales, practically all of 
which are now under the p^eneral supervision and control of the Britieh liovernment. The total number of educational institutions in 
India ig 149,94S, including USD colleges, the total attendance being 4,8>')8,000. Of the boys of school age, 22 per cent now attend school. 
The laws are administered by 72 judges of high or chief courts, 1,818 judges of districts courts, and 7,505 judges of subordinate courts. 
The total revenue raised ia over 1,000,000,000 rupees, or upward of $300,000,000, and, to quote a distinguifihed officer of the Government 
in India, " the whole cost of Indian administration and of public works and improvements is borne exclusively by tlie Indian taxpayer. 
Every ru]>ee spent in British India, including the cost of the British army in India and His Majesty's vessels in Indian waters, and 
every shilling spent in England on account of India, including military and civil charges there, and the cost of the Indian office is raised 
from the revenues of India." The railways, according to an official report of April 30, 1901, aggregated 25,125 miles, of which 1,237 
miles were added in 1000. The number of passengers carried by Indian railways in 1899 was 16;{,000,000. The telegraphs are 51,769 
miles in length with 160,050 miles of wire; they handled in 1699, 5,-500,000 paid messages. The postal system included in 1899, 29,122 
post-oftiees and boxes, against 753 in 1356, and carried in 1899, 489,000,000 pieces of mail. The roads maintained by public authority 
aggregated 152,000 miles. The imports of 1899 were $297,000,000 and the e:i]>orts $379,000,000, making India si.xtii in the list of great 
exporting countries of the world. 

The method by which the British administration of India is conducted at the seat of the home < ioverunicnt and in India is described 
by Sir W. \V, Hunter, who served for many years in India, and has prepared an elaborate series of volumes discussing every detail of 
administrative, commercial, and physical conditions in that eoimtry, as follows; 



"Tlie act of 1853, which transferred India from the company to the Crown, also laid down the scheme of its government. Under 
the company the governor-general was an autocrat, rosponsihle only to the distant court of directors. The court of directors had been 
answerable to the shareholders or court of proprietore on one hand, and ttirough the board of control to the Sovereign and Parliament on 
the other. The act of 1S58 did away with thet^e intermediary bodies between the governor-general and the British ministry. For the 
court of directors, the court of proprietors, and the board of control it substituted a secretary of state, aided by o council appointed by 
the Crown, 

"Thesecretary of state for India is a cabinet minister, who comes into and goes out of office with the other members of the ministry. 
Ilia council was originally appointed for life and consisted of fifteen persons. Its members are now appointed for ten years only, but 
may be reappointed for another five years for special reasons. Their number may also be diminished by the secretary of state by his 
abstaining from filling vacancies so long as the total shall not be re<luced to fewer than ten members. The secretary of i<late rules in all 
ordinary matters through the majority of his council. But in affairs of urgency and in questions which belong to the secret department, 
including political corr^pondence, he is not required to consult his council. The viceroy or governor-general is appointed by the Crown 
and resi<led in India. His ordinary term of office ia five yeare. 

"The supreme authority in India is vested by a series of acts of Parliament in the viceroy or govcrnor-gencral-in-council, sulijeit to 
the control of the secretary of state in England. Every executive order and e\ery legislative statute runs in the name of the 'go\'criior- 
general-in-council,' but in certain cases a power is reserved to the viceroy to act independently. The governor-general's council is of a 
twofold character. 

"Firat, the ordinary or executive council, ordinarily composed of five official members ijesides the viceroy, and the commander 
in chief in India, which may be compared with the cabuiet of a constitutional country. It meets regularly at short intervals, usually 
once a week, discusses and decides upon questions of foreign policy and domestic administration, and prepares measures for tlie legislative 
council, Ita members divide among themselves the chief departments of atate, such as those of foreign affairs, finance, war, public 
works, etc. The viceroy combines in hie own person the duties of constitutional sovereign with ttioso of prime minister, and usually 
has charge of the foreign department. As arule, the viceroy is himself the initiating meniber of council for foreign and feudatory affairs. 

"Second, the legislative cotmcil, which is made up of the same members as the preceding, with the addition of the governor of the 
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province in whii-h it may be held; ccrttiin ofBtials selected by the governor-generdt from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, or other provinces, 
and nominated meniberp, representative of the nonofflcial native and European communities. The official additional members thus 
appointed to the legislative council must not exceed in number the nonoflicials, and the number of the nominated additional members 
must now not exceed sixteen or lie Ie*« than ten. The meetings at the legislative council are held when and as required, usoally once 
a week. They are open to the public, and a further guaranty for publicity is insured by the proviso that draft bills must be published 
a certain number of times in the Gazette. As a matter of practice, these draft bills have iisually been first subjected to the criticism of 
the several pro\'incial governments. Provincial legislative councils have also been appointed for the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
and for the lieutenant-governorships of Bengal, and of the Northwestern provinces with Oudh. The members of these local legislative 
councils are appointed, in the case of Madras and Bombay, by the governors of those provinces; and in Bengal, and the Sorthwestem 
provinces with Oudh, by the lieutenant-governors, subject to the approval of the governor-general. The acta of these provincial 
legiolalivc councils, which can deal only with provincial malters, are subject to sanction by the govemor^neral. 

"An imiwrtant act dealing with the legislative councils has recently been passed. By it the number of the nominated additional 
iiiend)ers has Iwen raised to not less than ten or more than sixteen for the governor-general's legislative council; to not less than eight or 
more than twenty for the Madras and Bombay legislative councils, and to not more than twenty for the Bflngal, or more than fifteen for 
the Northwestern provinces with Oudh, legislative councils. Further, by section 2 of this act power is given to the governor-general's 
and to the local legislative councils to discuss the annual financial statements of the supreme and local governments, and to ask questions 
a1>out them; but it is distinctly laid down that 'no member * * * shall have power to submit or propose any resolution, or to divide 
the council in respect of any such financial discussion, on the answer to any question asked.' The most important feature of the act is 
paragraph 4 of section 1: 'The governor-general in council may, from time to time, with the approval of the secretary of slate in council, 
make regulations as to the condi titi on s under which such nominations, or anyof them, shall be made by the governor-gcneml, govern- 
ors, and lieutenant-governors, respectively, and prescribe the manner in which such regulations shall be carried into effect.' Under 
this paragraph it becomes lawful for the viceroy to permit all or a certain jiroportion of the legislative councils to be elected by their 
fellow-citiiwns. 

"The presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and the lieutenant-governorships of Bengal and the Northwestern provinces, have each 
a high court, supreme both in civil and criminal business, but with an ultimate appeal to the judicial committee of the privy coun<'il in 
England. The chief justices of these high courts are ap)ftinted in England from among tlic distinguished leaders of the English bar, 
and the puisne judges are selected in certain proportions from the Indian civil service and from the English or the local bars. The 
legil capacity of the natives of India has long bsen recognized, and native judges sit. upon the bench in all the high courts, and have 
proved thoroughly competent for their important duties. • * • 

"The law administered in the Indian courts consists mainly of — (1) the enactments of the Indian legislative couniila (imperial 
and provincial) and of the corresponding legislative bodies which preceded them; (2) statutes of the British Parliament which apply to 
India; (3) the Hindoo and }kIoharamedan laws of inheritance, and their domestic law, in causes affecting Hindoos and Sfohammedans; 
(4) the customary law affecting particular castes and races. Much has been done toward consolidating sjiecial sections of the Indian law, 
and in the Indian penal code, leather with the codes of civil and criminal procedure, we liave memorable examples of such efforts. 

"But although the governor-general in council is theoretically supreme over every part of India alike, his actual authority is not 
everywhere exercised in the same direct maimer. For ordinary purposes of administration, British India is partitioned into provinces, 
each with a government of its own, and certain of the native States are attached to those provinces with which they are most nearly 
connected geographically. These provinces, again, enjoy various degrees of iiidcpenclence. The two presidencies of Madras and of Bom- 
bay, including Sind, retain many marks of their original equality with Bengal. They each have an army of their own. They arc each 
administered by a governor appointed direct from England. They have each an executive and legislative council, whose functions are 
analogous to those of the councils of the govemor^neral, although subject to his control. They thus possess a domestic legislature; 
and in administrative matters, also, the interference of the govern or^:eneral iu council is sparingly exercised, 

"Of the other provinces, Bengal, or rather Ixiwer Bengal, occupies a peculiar po>ilion. Like the Northwestern provinces and the 
Punjab, it is administered by a single official, with the style of lieutenant-governor, who is controlled by no executive council ; but 
Bengal has possessed a legislative council, a sign of its early preeminence, since 1861, whereas the Northwestern provinces only obtained 
a Ic^lative council in 1SS7." 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE StJBJBCT. 

"One of the most difficult problems of colonization," says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, " is the mode of administering and governing the 
colonial establishments. Of all nations which liave pursued a successful colonial policy there is perhaps not a single one which should 
have followed, on this point, a just aud coaslant policy and been able to escape the troubles which the majority of colonies so very 
often cause to the mother countries. But the teachings of history have brought atwut considerable modifications in the official doctrines 
on the normal and permanent relations between full-grown colonies and their mother countries, and it is to be hoped that a juster and 
wieer policy will prevent, in the future, those catastrophes which colonial history presents for the past. 

"During the Bret period of colonization the thoughts of the colonists are turned exclusively toward the acquisition of wealth. The 
desire of saving and accumulating, which is everywhere one of the principal springs of national activity, is in the colonies almost the 
only motive of action. The pursuit of wealth is the almost only interest in the laborious existence of the settlers. Everybody is engaged 
in ceaseless work to obtain wealth; and since all are engaged in similar occupation and pursue the same object, the one that succeeds in 
becoming rich has the double honor of being, at the same time, the most powerful individual and of being regarded the most clever in the 
community. In the life of the colonist, filled as it is by the desire and hope of lucrative gain, no place is left for speculative thought; 
private life is to such an extent full of schemes, events, and efforts that nothing is left for public life; all the functions and dignities 
which constitute an object of envy in our old European societies are scorned and diwlained by the first colonists as inconvenient burdens 
which might rob them of valuable time and form an obstacle for the acquisition of wealth— the only object of their thoughts and only 
goal of their efforts. During the eariy stage of colonization there prevails generally a striking equality between the i>eople. Primary 
education being almost universal, whereas higher instruction is quite exceptional, the result is an identity of education which suppresses 
all class distinction. There is no place for the class of people so numerous in the old societies who, having a competence of old standing, 
holding aloof from all profeaeions which have gain as their principal object, and versed in speculative disciplines, strive after the 
No. 4 6 
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(ulmiiiistraUon of public aftairs as the naturfll Jield rc)<erved for their activity and intellect. During this first period of the colony the 
mothi;r country is thus able to govern and administer without obatacte and control ild new domain, secure of not exciting any eoo^plaint 
if it iiitplies some moderation in its orders and ^kili in its decisions, for all that Ja wanted from it is that it esUiblisih socurily every wiicre 
and not interfere in a vsxatJoua manner with private interests. On these two conditions the administration of affairs of general iuttrest 
ia turned over to it without regret. 

"But even during this first period of colonization tliere is alimit to thoaclion of the home government. This limit is put by the 
community which springs up, beginning with the first days of the colony, by dint of the simple juxtaposition of a number of farms, or 
even huts, and which, fiom the very first days, again clamors for the fullness of its functions and insists upon it» independence l>cing 
respected. The commune, just like the family, is an institution of the natural no lees than the political order; it is the fundamental 
element of all civilisation, and the more this element is being developed the stronger and mope active will civilization be. This 
independence of the local community, whose usefulness has been proclaimed at all times by the most advanced and pr<^reseive nations, 
is, in our opinion, even more indispensable for colonies than for other societies, and wo dare say that the degree of re^^pect shown by 
the people for the attributions of municipal bodies is the beat measure of their colonizing abilities. In the colonies, moreover, the 
local community has an importance not to be found anywhere else, because, in the state of growth and rapid progress peculiarly 
oharaclerislic of a colony, munieipal interests are more often at stake than in old societies which have attaijied a degree of stability 
which requires only a certain routine. An administrative tutelage will, therefore, prove infinitely more vexatious in the colonics than 
anywhere else, since its action will neces^rily be more frequent, more apparent, and perceptible. Such a tutelage will at the same time 
be more difficult in practice, because of the wide extent of the territory, the diversity of condilionn, and the variety and mobility of 
interests; it will, turthem>ore, tw much more subject to error, owing to the lack of precedents, the insufficiency and mexperience of the 
officials, almost all taken from outside the colonial ranks and lacking the knowledge of local circumstances and conditionn. Tlic colonists 
are, much more than the inhabitanta of old countries, likely to resent the constant interference of an inexperienced administration. The 
interests of all at this stage of civilization being much more entangled and less distinct than during successive epochs, the authorities to 
which appeal from the errors and mistakes of subordinate officials might betaken being much farther away, communication being so 
much more difficult, and the tiine which is lost through formalities provided for by a minute administration having much more value 
in young societies, all these circumstances would moke administrative tutelage particularly obnoxious in the colonies. Of all instituliona 
of the Old World this is the one whose importation is likely to prove most pernicious. Any nation which applies itself seriously to the 
task of colonization and which has the praiseworthy ambition of establishing in a new country a vigorous and progressive society, should 
permit nmnicipal lite to develop without fett«ni, • » * 

THE GOVERNMENT OF TROPICAL TERHITORV UNDER TWENTIETH CENTURY CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, an English writer and student, expresses the opinion that in the government of tropical territory, in which 
the people of the governing country can not make permanent homes, tbegovemmentshonld be largely conducteil from the home country 
through the agency of a small but carefully selected and highly trdned corps of officials in the governed territory, and that these in turn 
should carry out the details of government through the best element of the natives. In his work. The Control of the Tropics, 1898, 
he calls attention to the growing demand of all of the well-developed Temperate Zone countries for the products of the less developed 
Tropics and the importance of a development of the producing powers of the Tropics, which will be followed by a mutual interchange of 
their natural products for the manufactures of the Temperate Zone, and thusboth sections and their people benefited. This development 
of the Tropica, ho suggests, is likely to be accomplished by the people of the Tem]>erate 2Ione nations, whicli have within the past quarter 
of a century obtained control of such vast tropical areas. Commenting upon the methods of government which may best be applied in 
view of the impracticability of distributing the population of a Teotperale Zone country over large areas within the Tropics, he says: 

"During the last two decades of the nineleentb century nearly 5,000,000 square miles of the tropical regions of the world, or 
an area considerably greater than that of the whole of Europe, has been brought under the control of continental powers of Europe 
under the conception of colonial expansion. These regions continue to wait for the white colonists who will never come. But in the 
meantime the ruling instinct of the occupying jxiwer seems everywhere to be simply to fall back on the old idea of the factory or the 
plantation — the estate to be worked for the profit of those who have taken possession. It is one of the gloomiest spectacles at the end of 
the nineteenth century, this railing off of immense n^ions in the Tropics under the policy which has su^ested their acquirement, 
regions tending, in the absence of white colonists, to simply revert to the type of States worked for gain. • • • 

"If we inquire what the colonies are with which the British colonial office ia concerned, we shall have presented to view a curious 
list. At the head of it comes the great self-governing States like Canada, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, the Cape, Natal, 
New Zealand, and others, all colonies in the true sense of the word, offshoots of England in temperate regions of the world. " • • 
It we look farther down the list we have a strange medley — vast territories in tropica! lands, acquired at various dates in the history of 
war and trade; countries inhabited by different races and governed under a variety of constitutions; regions representing every type of 
administrative problem— questions of war, of defense, of finance— which raise the whole moilem policy of the Empire; questions of 
res^ponsibihty to weaker races; of the relations of the governing power to great systems of native jurisprudence and religion, which take 
us back to the very childhood of the world, and in which the first principle of successful policy is that wo are dealing, as it were, with ■ 
children. * * • 

TEOPICAL LIFE KOT ST'ITED TO THE WHrt'E RACE. 

"Theattempttoacciimatize the while man in the Tropics must he recognized to be a blunder of the first ma^itnde. All experiment 
based ujion the idea are mere idle and empty enterprises foredoomed to failure. Excepting only Ihe deportation of the African races 
under the institution of slavery, probably no other idea which has held the mind of our civilization duriii)^ the p.ist three hundred years 
has led (o so much physical and moral suffering and degradation, or has strewn tho world with the wrecks of BO many gigantic 
enterprises. • * • 

HOW SHALL THE TnOl'IO BE GOVEKSEU? 

"The Tropics in such circiimsfances can only l)e governed as atnist for civilization, and with a full sense of the responsibility which 
such a trust involves. The first princii)le of success in undertaking such a duty seems to the writer to be a dear recognition of the 
cardinal fact that in tlic Tropics the white man lives and works only as a diver lives and works under water. Alike in a moral, in aa 
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ethical, and in a political senee, the atmosphere he breathes muat be that of SDother region, that which produced him, and to which 
he belongs. Neither morally, physically, nor politically can ho be acclimallzed in the Tropica. The people among whom he Hveu and 
works are often neparatad from him by thousands of years of development. He cannot, therefore, be allowed to administer government 
from any local or lower standard he may develop. If he fias any right there at all, he is there in the name of civilization. If onr 
civilization haa any right there at all, it is because it represents higher ideals of humanity, a higher type of social order. This is the 
lesson nhich, slowly and painfully, and withmanyatemporaryreversion to older ideas, the British people have been learning in India for 
the past Qfty years, and which baa recently been applied in other circtuustanccs to the govonimcnt of Egypt. Under a multitude of 
outward aspects, the one principle which separates the new era from the old in India, the influence of which haa come to extend even to 
the habibi and dress of the governing class, is the recognition of the fact that the standards according to which India muat be governed 
have Ijccn developed and are nourished elsewhere. The one consistent idea, which, through all outward tormfl, has in late years been 
Iwhind the institution of the higher Indian civil sen'ice on existing lines, is that, even where it is equally open to natives with Euroiwana 
through competitive examination, entrance to it shall he made throu^rh an English university. In other words, it is the best and iiio^ 
distinct product which England can give, the higher ideals and standartls of her univeraities, which is made to feed the inner life from 
which tlie British administration of India proceeds. li is but the application of the same principle which we have in the recognition 
of the fact that no violent hands must be laid on native institutions, or native rights, or native systems of religion, or even on native 
independence, ao far aa respect for existing forms is compatible with the efflcient administration of the government. It is but another 
form of the recognition of the fact that we are in the midst of habits and institutions from which our civilization is separated by a long 
interval of development, where progress upward must be a long, slow process, must proceed on native lines, and must be the effect of 
the example and prestige and higher standards rather llian the result of ruder metliods. • * * 

BRIXG THE HOME GOVERSMENT ISTO CWSE TOVCH IITTII THE COLONY. 

"la the ease V regions whose inhabitmnls have made bttle propose toward the development of any social oi^pmization of their own, 
the (covemment for the time being must be prepared for dnties and responsibilities of a different kind from those undertaken among 
ourseh'es, for not even under the protection of a civilized Kovernment can it be expected that in such eases the natives will develop the 
resources they have in chaige onder the principles of our We3t«m individualism. But in this, as in all other matters, the one underlying 
principle of succew in any future relationship to the Tropics is to lieep tliose who administer the government which represents our 
civihiation in direct aad intimate contact with the standards of tiiat civilization at itd best and to keep the acts of the government itself 
within the closest range of that influence, often irksome, sometimes even misleading, but always absolutely vital — the continual scrutiny 
of the public mind at home. • • * 



"The qu33tion that will therefore present itielt for solution will be, How ie the development and efficient administration of these 
r^ions to l>e secured? The ethical developm^it that has taJcen place in oar civilization has rendered the experiment once made to 
develop tlieir resources by forced native labor no longer possible or permissible, if even poMible. We have already abandoned, under 
preasure of experience, the idea which at one time prevailed that the tropical regions might be occupied and permwiontly colonized by 
European races, as vast regions in the temperate climes have been. Within a measurable period in the future and under pressure of 
experience we shall probably also have (o abandon the idea, which has in like manner prevailed for a time, that the colored races, left to 
themselves, possess the qualities necwaary to the development of the rich resources of the lands they have inherited, for a clearer insight 
into the laws which have shaped the course of human evolution must bring lis to see that the process which has gradually developed the 
anei^, enterprise, and social efficiency of the race northward, aiid which has left leas richly endowed in this respect the peoples 
inhabiting the regions where the conditions of life are easiest, is no passing accident or the result of circumstancea changeable at will, 
but part of the cosmic order of things which we have no iiower to alter. 

"It would seemthat the solution which must develop itself under pressure of circumsttuiccs in the future ie that the European races 
will gradually come to realise that the Tropics must be administered from the temperate regions. There is no insurmountabte difHcidty 
in the task. Even now all that is reqnired to insure its success is a clearly defined conception of moral necesaty. This, it would seem, 
must come under the conditions referred to, when the energetic races of the world, having completed the colonization of the lempi'rate 
r^ons, are met with the spectacle of the resourcea of tiie richest i^ions of the earth still nmniog largely to waste under ineflicient 
management. * * • 

THE TROPICS MiST BB UTILIZED BY THE CIVILIZED WOHLD. 

"It is to be expected that as time goes on such object lessonsas those of Indiaand Egypt will not be without theireffect on the mindsol 
the European races. It will probahlycometobereci^^zed that experinientein developing the resources of regions unauitahleforEuronean 
colonization, such as that now in progress in India, differ essentially both in character and spirit from all past attempts. It will proluibly 
be made clear, and that at no distant date, that the last thing our civilization is likely to permanently tolerate is the wasting of the 
resources of the richest regions of the earth through the lack of the elementary qualities of social efficiency in the races possessing thcai. 
The right of those races to remain in possesaion will be rec(^nized, but it will be no part of the future conditions of such recognition 
that they shall be allowed to prevent the utilization of the immcase natural resources which they have in cliai^. » * * 



"Neither in respect alone of color, nor of descent, nor even of the possession of high intellectual capacity, can science give us any 
warrant for speaking of one race as superior to another. The evolution which nian is undergoing is, over ami above overj-f hing else, » 
social evolution. There is therefore but one absolute test of superiority. It i.-j only the race possessing in tlie highest degree the qualities 
CMitributing to social eflicieiicy that can be recognizeil as having any elBim to miperiority. 

"But thew qunlilief are not, as tt nde, of the brilliant order, nor such as strike the imagination. Occupyingahigh place among them 
are such characterif^ics as strength and energj' of character, humanity, probity and integrity, and siniiile-minded devotiun to conceptions 
of duty in such I'ircuiii stances as may arise. Those who incline to attribute the very wide influence which the English-speaking peoples 
have come to exercise in the world to the Machlavelian schemes of their rulers are often very wide of the truth. Tiiij influent e is to a 
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large extent due to qualities not at all of a ehowy character. It is, for instance, a fact of more than Buperficial eignificance, and one 
worth remembering, that in the South American Republics, where the British peoples move among a mixed crowd of many nationalities, 
the qnaiity which has come to be accepted as dislinctive of them ie simply " the word of an Englishman." In like manner it is qualities 
Burh as humanity, strength, and uprightness of chriracter and devotion to the immediate calls of duty without thought of brilliant ends 
and ideal results which have lai^ly contributed to render British rule in India euccesiful when aimilar experiments elsewhere have 
been disastrouH. It is to the exercise of qualities of this class that we must also chiefly attribute the success which has so far attended 
the political experiment of extraordinary difficulty which England has undertaken in E^pt. And it is upon just the same qualities, 
and not upon any ideal schemes for solving the social problem, that we must depend to carry us safety through the social revolution which 
will he upon us in the twentieth century, and which will put to the most severe test which it has had yet to endure the social efficiency 
of the various sections of the Western peoples." 

THE CROWN COLONY SYSTEM. 

DISCUSSION OP ITS PRINCIPLES BY A PROMINENT PARTICIPANT IN ITS CREATION— EARL GREY'S FAMOUS 
LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN DEFENSE OF THE CROWN COLONY SYSTEM. 

The "Crown colony" system, by which the home government or "Crown " names the administrative officers and at least a part 
of the law-making body in the colony, is applied in a more or less modified form to the government of 485,000,000 out of the total 
&00,000,000 people governed under the general title of colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. In the latter the governing and law- 
making powers are entirely named by or within the direction of the home goveinment; but in general terms it may safely be said that 
the English crown colony system ia approved and accepted in its general principles and methods by nearly all coloring governments 
other than the English, and is thus the general basis of the government of a very large proportion of the 500,000,000 people living under a 
colonial form of government. 

It seems not improper, therefore, in closing this discussion of the general plans by which government of colonies is administered 
by the home government and in the colony, to present in detail the reasons which led to the final adoption of this system by the British 
Government. These are presented with great care and detail by Ear! Grey, who was secretary of state for the colonial department 
during Ixird John Russell's administration, under which the system was largely formulated. This discussion, although written in 1853, 
is stilt considered by English authorities on colonial mattersas a standard presentation of the principles upon which the present colonial 
system of England is founded. The following is from the opening chapter of that remarkable work, which consists of a series of letters 
by Earl Grey, addressed to Lord John Russell: 

EARL GREY TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

I consider that the British Colonial Empire ought to be maiutained, principally because I do not consider that the nation would 
be justified in throwing off the responsibility it has incurred by the acquisition of tnis dominion, and because I believe that much cf the 
power and influence of this country depends upon its having large colonial possessions in different parts of the world. 



The possession of a number of steady and feithful allies in various quarters of the globe will surely be admitted to add greatly to 
the strength of any nation, while no alliance between independent States can be so close and intimate as the connection which unites 
the colonies to the United Kingdom as parts of the great British Empire. Kor ought it to be forgotton that the power of a nation does 
not depend merely on the amount of pnysical force it can command, but rests, in no small degree, upon opinion and moral influence. 
In this respect British power would be diminished by the loss of our colonies to a decree which it would be difficult to estimate. 
Hence, if it is an advantage, not for the sake of domineering over other countries but with a view to our own security, to form part of a 
powerful nation rather than of a weak one {and, considering the many examples we have seen of the injustice to which weak ones are 
compelled to submit, this can hardly admit of a (question), it seems to follow that the tie which binds ti^ether all the di&erent and 
distant portions of the British Empire, so that their united strength may be wielded for their common protection, must be regarded as 
an object of extreme importance to the interests of the mother country and her dependencies. To the latter it is no doubt of far greater 
imporiance than to the former, because, while still forming comparatively small and weak communities, tJiey enjoy, in return for their 
allegiacicc to the British Crown, all the security and consideration which oelong to them as members of one of the most powerful Slatea 
in the world. No foreign power ventures to attack or interfere with the smallest of them, while every colonist carries with him to the 
remotest quarters of the globe which he may visit in trading or other pursuits that protection which the character of a British subject 
everywhere confers, and can depend, in any difficulties or under any oppression to which he may be exj)osed, on the assistance of Her 
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Majesty's diplomatic and consular servants, supported, if necessary, t>y the whole power of the E 



But I should regard it as a very unworthy mode of considering this subject if it were to be looked at with a view only to the 
interests of this couutrv, as that word is usually understood. I conceive that by the acquisition of its colonial dominions (he nation 
has iucurrod a responsibility of the highest kind, which it is not at liberty to throw oft. The authority of the British Crown is at this 
moment the most powerful instrument, under Providence, of maintaining peace and order in many extensive regions of the earth, and 
thereby assists in diffusing amongst millions of the human race the blessings of Christianity and civilization. Isupposing it were clear 
( which 1 am far from admitting) that a reduction of our national expenditure (othem-ise impracticable) to the extent of a few hundred 
thousand a year could be effected by withdrawing our authority and protection from our numerous colonies, should we be justified, for 
the sake of such a saving, in taking this step, and thus abandoning the duty which seems to have been cast upon us? 

It is to be remembered that if we adoptod this policy we must be prepared for very serious consequences which would undoubtedly 
result from it. Some few only of these I will mention. No one acquainted with the actual slate of society in the West India Islands, and 
the feelings prevalent among the different classes of their inhabitants, can doubt that, if they were left unaided by us to settle amongst 
themselves in whose hands power should be placed, a tearful war of color would probably soon break out, by which the germs of 
improvement now existing there would be destroyed, and civilization would be thrown back for centuries. In Ceylon a similar result 
would follow. Its native races are utterly incapable of governing themselves, and yet they certainly would not submit to be ruled by the 
mere handful of Europeans who have settled among them, it this small body were unsupported by British power. The great wealth 
which within the last few years has been created in this island would be destroyed, and the most hopeless anarchy would take place of 
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that setnirity n'liich now cxiatp, ancl umler the eheltcrof which such promising aigna of improvement are be^nning to appear. Even in 
New Bealaud, althoujjh I have tittie doubt that the coloniata oE European descent would he found capable of eslabliahing a government 
under which they might eventually riae to prosperity, yet we could scarcely hope to see this effected without a series of contestK with 
the native iiihabitante, in which the latter would in the end be destroyed, but not until they had inflicted and suffered an almost cqiial 
amount of miserj". On the west coast of Africa there ia at this moment a far more encouraging prospect than at any previous time. The 
ettoriB which have been so long mnde to improve the negro race seem to be at length beginning to produce important results, and a great 
chancre for the twtter may be looked for. But it we take up a new policy, and abandon our positions on the African coast, the alave trade 
will again revive in the extensive territory within reach ol our aeltiements, where it has now been estii-jiated and has given place to a 
legitimate commerce which ia daily becoming more important. 

THE nSANCIAL ASD COMMBItCIAL VIEW. 

Tosay nothing of the higher motives, and of the duty which I conceive to be no less obligatory upon nations than upon individuals, 
■ ot using the power and the advantages intrusted to them by Providence to advance the welfare of mankind, I would ask whether, even 
ID mere money, there would not be something to aet off against the §aving of expense from the abandonment ot our colonies? On the 
other side of the account we have to put the destruction of British property which woold thus be occasioned, and the annihilation of 
lucrative branches ot our commerce, ^ allowing anarchy and bloodshed to arrest the peaceful Industry which now creates the means ot 
paying for the British goods consumed daily in larger quantities by the numerous and various populations now emerging from barbarism 
under our protection. 

It is true there are several of our colonies to which the last obsen-atioiia do not directly apply, but the policy of abandoning a part 
ot our colonial empire could scarcely be adopted without giving eo great a shock to the feeling of conudence and security in the 
remainder as greatly to increase the difficulty of maintaining it; and I must add that it appeara to me very doubtful whether even the 
colonies most capable of governing! themaelvea, and which have no uncivilised tribes to deal with from whom any danger could be 
apprehended, would not for some time have much difllcuity in maintaining theirpreaentstateof tranquillity and security, both externally 
and internally, if their Connection with the mother country were suddenly dissolved. 

If the reasons which I have just stated for maintaining the connection between this country and the Briliah colonies are admitted 
to he Bound, it will follow aa a neces^ry inference that two very plain rules as to the terms on which that connection should be continued 
may be laid down. In the first place, I think it will clearly follow that this country has no interest whatever in eserciaing any greater 
infiuence in the internal affairs of the colonies than ie indispensable either for the purpose of preventing any one colony from adopting 
measuree injurious to another or to the Empire at large, or else for the promotion ot the internal good government ot the colonies l)y 
asBisting the inhabitants to govern themselves when sufliciently civilized to do so with advantage, and by providing a just and impartial 
administration for those ot which the population is too ignorant and nnenlightened to manage its own affairs, \vliile it was our policy 
to mtuntain a monopoly ot the trade of the coionicp, it was necessary for the home Government to exercise a considerable control over 
their internal administration, because otherwise this monopoly would certainly have been evaded, and accordingly it wilt be found on 
looking back at the earlier history of our colonies (especially those which now constitute the United Statea), that the interference of the 
eervauta of the Crown in their internal affairs and the differences which that interference occasioned arose almost entirely from the 
endeavor to uphold thecommercial system then in force. Thcat)andonmentof that system has removed thenecessity for this in terterence. 
Secondly, I think it will follow that when thia country no longer attempta either to levy a commercial tribute from the colonies by a 
eystem ot restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal affairs, it has a right to expect that they should take upon themselves 
a' larger proportion than heretofore of the expenses incurred tor their advantage. 



I would obeen-e with regard to the vague declamation on the absurdity of attempting to govern the colonies from Downing street, 
of which we have heard so much, that it would undoubtedly be in the highest degree atwurd to attempt to govern from Downing street^ 
if thia ia to be understood in the sense ot directing from thence all the measures of the local authorities; but I am not aware that such 
an attempt haa at any period ot our hiatory been thought ot. On the other hand, it ia obvious that it the colonies are not to become 
independent states, some kind of authority iimat be exercised by the Government at home. It will conduce to a clearer underelanding 
of the subject to consider by what means any, control over ita dependencies ia now practically mmntained by the mother country, and to 
■what extent that control ought to be carried. 



The authority ot the home Government over the cotoniea is exercised mainly in two ways; first, by the appointment of governors, 
and, secondly, by sanctioning or disallowing the measures of the local governments, of which these ofneers are at the head. It is also 
exercised sometimes, but much more rarely, by prescribing measures for their adoption. With regard to the selection of governora, 
thoi^h I am aware that a contrary opinion has sometimes Deen expressed, it appears to me clear that if we are to have colonies at all, 
the appointment of their governors must necessarily be retained by the Crown, since I do not perceive by wliat other means any real 
authority or control could he exercised over the executive government of the colonies by the advisers of the Crown. But though the 
covcmors of colonies ought, in my opinion, always to be named by the Crown (and, looking to the consequences ot Presidential elections 
in the United States, I believe that the advant;^ to the colonies of having persons entirely unconnected with local parties thus appointed 
to these situations can not easily he overrated), the nature and extent of the powers intrusted to the governors, and consequently the 
character of the colonial govemmenta, must differ widely in different cases. In the settlements on the west coaat of Africa the 
governors aubstantially exercise both executive and legislative authority, limited only by an appeal to the home Government. In 
Canada a representative assembly haa not only the chief power of legialation, but also virtually a large share of executive authority, 
dnce the members of the executive council are required to possess its confidence. Between these two extremea there are many intei^ 
mediate degreea of more or less power Iwing exercised by the governors of different colonies. 

DEGREE OP COKTBOl. 

The degree of control to be exercised over the local authorities by the secretary of state, aa the organ of the home Government, 
ought obviously to depend very much on the greater or less amount of power with which tlie governors of different coloniesare Invested. 
In a colonv like Canada, where representative inatitutiona have attained their full development, and the governor ia aided in his 
administrative duties by ministera who are required to possess the confidence of the legislature, exceedingly little interference on the 

Srt of the Government at home seems to be required. In colonies where this system ot government is in successful operation, the home 
tvemment should, in my opinion, attempt little (except in those rare cases where imperial interesta or the honor of the Crown are 
aSected by local measures or proceedit^), beyond advising the colonial anthoritiesand checking, so as to give an opportunity for further 
reflection any ill-considered and hasty measures they may be inclined to adopt. Practically I believe that the influence which can thus 
be exercised through a judicious governor ia very considerable, and may be of great service to the colonies. In the strife of parties which 
prevail in all free governments, the existence of an impartial authority serves to check the too great violence with which political con- 
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tests are somctimcB carried on, and the experience imd position of a minister of the Crown in thia country cnal>Ie bim freffjentlj' to 
offer usicttil ndviee U> tlie <-i>lonia! It'Rij'latm'e!*. There are other eolonies in whieh representative institutions exift, but in a form suited 
to 8 lesM aiivaneeil slaze of soeiety, and where the governor conpciuently is called upon to exereif* eonpidcraldy more power than undw 
the system to which I liave just adverted; mid there are other colonies, again, in which no such ingtitutiona yet exist. 

anVERKISO TDE GOTERKOfiS. 

Ill proportion as Koveniora are more independent of any local control, it becomea nece!i«an- that some should be eKerci^-ed over 
tliem from liome; and in tlio?e ci'iniec wliere they are Tincliocitcd by any Iiiod of representative institutions, it ia the duty of the secre- 
tary of stale (o maintain a viftilaiit superintendence over their proceedinjra. Although he ought, a« I conceive, t^ abstain from any 
meddliiiR interference in the details of their adiiiiniRtralion, and to support their authority po Ions "" tf"*y appear to deserve his cun- 
iiden<'e, and rather to advice their recall when they i*aie to do so than to fetter their discretion by detailed instructions, he in yet Ixiund 
to attend to comptainta which may be made against their measiirca, and to prescribe for their gnidance the geiicral line of policy to be 
pursued. 



The*e rule?, as fo the degree of interference to lie exercised by tlie secretary oE stale, are 
executive measures of the local autliorities in ihe colonies; but while I am of opinion that the ai 
retary of state is the depositary, should be usetl in all cases with ffreat caution, and id colonies posscssin); representative institutions with 
extreme forbearance, lean not concur with those wlio would prohibit all interference on tliepartof thehome<iovemment in the internal 
affairs of the colonies. It seems to have been overlooked, by those who insist that such interference must always be improper ami ivho 
would adopt without any tiFialification the rule that the colonies should be left to govern themfjelve.a, that this would in Bonie cases imply 
leaving a dominant party, perhaps even a dominant minority, to govern the rest of the community without check or control. 

DCTV TO Tne COLONT. 

To permit the government of a distant colony to be so carrieil on, notwithstanding the oppression or corruption which miglit be 
known to exist, would in general be for the ease and advantage of the ministers of the day, but would not be consistent with any but a 
very lov view of the duties lielonging to the responsible advieersof the Sovereign of this great Kmptre. In point of fact, it has not unfro- 

Siently happened that the absence of difficDlty in some parts of our colonial nl mini titration has arisen, not from its merits, but from its 
ults. For inatance, so long as the home (jovemment took no thought of the condition of the Negro population of the West Indies, it 
met with no opposition from the assemblies of Jamaica and the other West Indian colonies; but when, urged on by public opinion in 
this country and by the Honse of f'ommons, the Government undertook to pve effect first to the resolutiona of 1S23 for tlie amelioration 
of the condition oE the slaves and ultimately to the act of emancipation, it found ilself placed in a position of antiKonism to the dominant 
chiss in these colonies, the difficulties arising from which are not yet by any means at an end. Yet it was clearly tne duty of the Imperial 
Government not to leave the popniation of these colonies to the u'nrestrictal disposal of the local governments, and in this respect at ieatt 
the discontent engendered by the interference of the home Government was the discontent of the dominant few (who can alone make 
themselves heard in this country) at interference exercised for the protection of the helpless and ignorant many. Even now, in the 
lormer slave colonies which porae^ representative institutions, the body of thepopulationdoes not practically exercisesnch an influence in 



But even where the interference of the home Government is not necessary for the proteclioti of a part of the population too ignorant 
or too weak to protect itself, tliere is another consideration which may require the exercise of some control over the proct-edings of the 
local governments with regard to the internal affairs of the colonies. Every act of these governments, whether legielatJve or exccnlive, 
is done in the name and by the authority of the Sovereign; hence the honor of the Crown, which it is of the highest importance to the 
whole Empire to maintMH unimpaired, must be compromised by any injustice or violation of good faith which it liaa the power to prevent 
being committed by the local authorities. It is therefore the duty of those by whom tlie Imperial Government is conducted and to 
whom, as the responsible servants of the Crown, its honor is intnisteil to take care that this honor doss not suffer by the Sovereign's 
being made a party to proceedings involving a departure from the most scrupulous justice and good faith toward individuals or toward 
particular clashes of the inhabitants of any of our colonies. 



In the colonies which are the most advanced in civiliaation and in the exercise of the powers of self-government it is not superfluous 
to insist on this consideration. On the contrary, it is iu colonies having popular forms of government that there is perhaps most danger 
that in the excitement of party contests, to which such governmenle are peculiarly liable, measures not consistent with strict justice may 
sometimes be attempted and may reijuire to be checkM by the authority of the Crown intrusted to the secretary of state. Any inter- 
ference on the part of that minister with measures of purely intenud administration in the colonies to which I am now adverting is to bo 
deprecated, except in very special circiimstances, the occurrence of which must be exceeilingly rare; but I am convinced that it may 
sometimes be called for, and that it is therefore expedient fo tmst, for averting the evils and the dangers which mnst arise from an 
improper interference by the home Government with the local administration, rather to the discretion with which the powers now vested 
in the Crown are exercised than to a limitation of these powers by new legal restrictions. In particular I shonid re«.*nrd it as in the 
highest dejtree unadvisable to adopt the proposal that has been made to take away, so far as regards certain classes of laws, the general 
power which the Crown now possesses of disallowing all acts or oriiinances passed by the colonial legislatures. 

I have little doubt that the proprietv of regulating the amount of control to be exercised by the secretary of state over the me^isures 
of ihe local authorities by the greater or less infusion of popular power in the constitutions of the several colonies will lie generally rei-og- 
nised. It remains to Ite considered what steps ought to l» taken for the establichment of representative institutions where they do not 
now exist, or for improving them whore they exist only in an imperfect form. On this head, also, I think there can lie little dilticulty 
in delermiuing the principles which ought to be acted upon, although there will be a good deal more in their practical application. 

REPRESENT.itlVE IKSTITUTIONS WIIERBVBB PBACTIC.IBLE, 

Keeping steadily in view that the welfare and civilization of the inhabitants of the colonies and the advantage which the Empire 
at large may derive from their prosperity are the onlv objects for which the retention of these dependencies is desirable, and believing 
also that there can be no doubt as to the BU|)eriority of free governments to those of an oppa^iito character, as instruments for promoting 
the advancement of communities in which they can lie made to work with succe,^, I consider it to be the obvious duty and interest of 
this country to extend representative institutions to every one of iLa dependencies where they have not yet lieen established, and where 
this can be done with safety; and also to take every opiiortunity of giving increased development to such' institutions where they already 
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exist, but In an imperfect form. But I believe that in some cases representative govemmenta could not e^ely be created, and nlpo that 
the Mine form nt repres^ntntive inBtitiitiors ia hy no means applicable to colonies in diSerent stages of Bocial progress. The principal 
barto the establishment of representative governments in colonies is their being inhabited by a population of wbich a lareo jirnportion 
is not of Kuropean race, aud liaa not made such prepress in civilization as to be capable of exercising with advanti^e the privileges of 

Of such colonies Ceylon affords the best example. The great majority of ita inhabitants are Asiatics, very low in the Bcalo of 
civilization, and havinjj the character and habits of niind which have from the earliest times prevented popnlar povc'rnments from tailing 
root and fiourii-hing among the nations of the East. Amidst a large population of this desenption there are settleil, tor the most part as 
temporary residents engaged in commerce or agriculture, a mere handful of Europeans and a larger numl^er (but still very few in 
coniuari.-^n with thowliole population) of inhabitants of ainixed race. In such acolony theestablisiliinent of representative institutionB 
would be in the highest degree inexpedient. If they were cslalilished in such a form as to confer power upon the great Ijody of the 
peoi>!e, it must be obvious that the experiment would be attended with great danger, or rather with tiic certainty of failure. If, on the 
other Itand, the syetern of representation were so contrived as to exclude the bulk of the native popnlation from real power, in oiiler to 
vest it in tlie hanilsof the f'uropean tiiinority,an exceedingly narrow oligarchy would be created, a form of government which CKperFeiice 
certainly does not show to be favorable to tlMS welfare of the governed. Were a reprepcntativo assembly cfinBfitutcd in Ceylon, which 
should posj«E3 the powers iwually intrusted to such a body, and in which the European merchants and planters and their )«;tint^ bad 
the ascendancy, it can hardly be supiiosed tliat narrow vieivs of class interests would not exercise greater influence in the legislation of 
the colony than a comprehensive consiiieration of the general good. To anticipate tliat this would be the effect of placing a tatge meat^nre 
of power in the hands of a small minority implies no unfavorable opinion of tlie character and inteliigence of the European inhabitants 
of Cevlon. hut only a lielief that tlioy would act as men placed in such a situation have generally been found to do. 

In ilauritins, Tiinidad, fianta Lucia, and Natal a somewhat t^innlar state of things exist; for although the preponderance of the 
tmciviiized races in these colonies is far less overwhcluiing than in Ceylon, still, taking into account the immigrants from India and 
Africa (whose welfare is entitled to especial consideration),theinhalHtanlsof European origin are but a fraction of the whole population. 
Hence it appears to me that the surrender of a large jiortion of the powers now exercis--ed by the servants of the Crown, and the 
establishment of representative legislatures, wonid not be calculated to insure the administi'ation of tbe government upon principles of 

C' L"fice and of an enlightened re^rd for the welfare of all classes in these communities. This end may, I'twlicve, be far better attained 
y maintaining for the present in these colonies tbe existing syrtetn of government, of which it would 1)6 a great mistake to nippose 
that, bfcaose the inhabitants are not entitled to elect any of the members of the legislatures, it provides no securities against abuse. 

THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS IN THE COLONIES H.IVE MA.W SAPEO0ABD3. 

Othfr influences are brotight to heaf upon the government of these colonies, which answer many of the objects of a legislature of a 
representative character. In the first |)lace. in ail oi them, the press is perfectly free. The newspapers comment upon all tiie measures 
of the Government, not only with entire liberty, but with the most unbounded license an<l the force both of local opinion, and also, 
to a considerable degree, of oinnion in this country, is f bus liroi^bt to bear upon all themeaauresof theadministration. Every inhabitant 
of the colonies iwai^^ entitles freely to address to the secretary of state any complainte or remarks be may think proper on the measuree 
of the local authorities, subject only to the role that such letters shall !« transmitted through the hands of the governor (who is bonnd 
to forwnni ihem^ in order that he may at the same time fend sut'h explanations on the subject as appear to him to he called for. This 
privilege is largely exorcised, and is the means of supplying much ueefnl information. It is hence iinpoesible that the secretary of state 
can be kept in ignorance of any errors or abuses committed by Ihe local authorities, while if he fails to interfere when be ought, he 
cao not hHnsdf escape the censure of Parliament. The greatly increased facilities of intercourse with the colonies have of late years 
effected agrcat practical atleration in the position of colonial govemoni; and, whatever may have been the case formerly it undoulrtedly 
can hot be alleged that Parliament is now indifferent to what goes on in the colonies, or that faults, real or imaginary, which may be 
committed in the administration of their affairs can hci^e to escape the ever-ready criticism of an opposition eager to find matter for 
objection to the government of tbe day. Perhaps some jiei'sons may think thai, this disposition has been carried too far for the real 
interest of the colonies. 

In these colonies there exist also legislative councils consisting partly of persons Oiling the chief ofHces of the government, partly 
of some of the principal inhabitants, who, though named to their seals in the legisiature by tbe authority of the Crown, and not hy 
popular election, are yet in the habit of acting with great freedom, and practii-ally express to a considerable extent the opinion of the 
class to which they belong. It was my object, while I held the seals of the colonial de]iartment, without relinquishing the power 
poesesseil by the Crown, gradually to bring these Icftislativo bodies more under the influence of the opinion of tlie intelligent and 
educated iDhahitants of these colpnies. AVith this view, in one or two cases, the pro]iortion of unoflicial to offlt^ial meinl)era was 
aUKWented, and tlie practice was everywhere introduced of requiring the whole expenditure to be provided for by ordinances discussed 
ana passed by the legislative council; these ordinances being founded on estimates prepared and submitted to the Ic^slaturc by the 
governor, ana piiblisheil for general information. In general th'i flxed establishment of the colonial govemmenta is provided for by 
permanent laws, and that part of the expenditure which is of a more fluctuating chiuacter by ordinances passed annually, every (^liai^ 
on the colonial revenue being required to have, in one form or the other, the sanction of tlie legislature. This regulation was adopted, 
under my instructions, in all the colonies to which I am now referring, in place of the very lax and irregular practice previously prevailing 
=n some of them, by which the only authority for a large proporliou of their expenditure consisted of instructions giv-^n by the secretary 



of state, with the concurrence of the treasury. The publicity given to the estimates and accounts of the colonial expenditure, and the 
rule that, except in cases of great emergency, the drafts of all pn>i>osed ordinances should be published before being passe<t, have 
enabled the cotonista to bring under the consideration of the governors and the It^jialative councils, and ultimately to the secretary of 



state, any objections they have entertained to proposed ordinances or financial arrangements. Every encouragement has been givei 
them to make known their opinions freely, botn to the local and borne governments; and the most careful consideration has been given 
to their views, espfciallv when these have been stateil by chambers of commerce or municipal bodies, the advice and assistance of which 
ict he administration ot colonial affairs are, in my judgment, of tbe highest value. 

These are as effective securities as in Ihe present state of these colonies I believe to be attainable for insuring their ^oodgovcrnn:^nt; 
but I conceive that gradually to preimre them fora more popnlar system of government ought to Ije one of tbe princijial objectsof the policy 
adopted toward them, and it is one of which I never lost sight. It was more particularly with this view that I endeavored, whenever 
practicable, to create a system of municipal on^nizatjon, entertainingastrong conviction tliat the exercise of the powers usually intrusted 
to municipal bodies is tne best training that a population can have for the right use of a larger measure of political ]>ower. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE COLONIES. 

These observations on the general principles which ought to govern our colonial administration woulil be incomplete without 
adding some remarks upon the imjHirtant subject of jiatronage. It is commonly believed that one of the principal objects for which the 
colonies ore retained is the patronage which thev are supposed to afford. It is impossible to conceive a greater delu^io^. It ia now 
many years since the colonies have afforded to the home Government any patron^fe which can !» of value to it as a nieansof influence 
in domestic jwlitice. Since Parlianii-nt has ceased to provide, except in a very few sjieciul cases, for any iiart of tlu'cNiicnsc of the civil 
government of the colonies the colonists have naturally cxpecte<l that olBces paid for by themselves shoultl Iw lillcd up by the >elei1ion 
of per.'ons from their own body when this can be done witnout inconvenience. Acconlingly otW<'es in the I'ol.iiiie- hav for a consider- 
able time l>een for the most part praclieallv dispose"! of by tbe governors. It is tnie that these oflices, when their -•'■-■■ ' ■ ■■""" 

a vear, are in general nominally at the disjiusal of the secretary of slate, and when va<iincias occur ir '■■ ' 
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governons, aiibjert to the confirmation of the Crown Bignified by that miniater. But in the great majority of cases the recouiiiitTiciation 
of the govemora Ls accepted as a matter of course; the patronage, therefore, is in effect exercised by theua, and offices are filled up by 
the appointment of cotoniets. 

This practice prevails more or less completely in different coloniea, according to circunistances. In the North American colonics 
appointments may be said to have been for a long time givcD exclusively to residents, and in the other c<)lonies liavin^ teui[>erale 
climates and a European poouliilion they have been chiefly so, ^rhaps with fewer exceptions, than would have been lor the real 
advantage of the colonies themselves. 1 say with fewer exceptions than would have been for the real advantwo of the roloiiies 
themselves, because until they reacli an advanced stsge in their progress I believe that the appointment to soaie of the principal oificea 
in the colonies of persons not selected from the narrow circle of their own inhabitants and imbued with the peculiar feehngs and opinions 
which are apt to prevail in such communities.^ but chosen from among the well-educated gentlemen of the mother country, is cak'ulatcd 
gi'eatly to improve the tone of colonial society and to "prevent it from gradually degenerating from the standard of manners antl 
aeiiuirements to which we arc accustomed at home. It is also an advantage in small societies, as tending to mitigate the bitlernea; of 
that party spirit which is so often their bane, that some of the offices of most importance sliould be filled up by persons from a diirtanco, 
not TOnnccted with any of the small knots and cliques into which such eocieHes usually become divided; w-hile the interchange of 
appointments between different colonies not only answers this object, but tends also to keep up among them a feeling of connection 
with each other and with the Empire of which all form a part. These remarks api)ly mote especially to judicial appointments, which I 
believe it would be wise, as a genera! rule, to fill up from the bar of the mother country, or of other coloniea, until the colonies hai-e 
made a considerable advance in wealth and population. 

For these reasons it seems to me in the highest degree inexpedient that a transfer of patronage from the Crown to any colonial 
authoriticff should be formally made. The existing arrangement enables the secretary of state occasionally to depart from the "restricted 
field of selection for important oflices afforded by the society of the particular colony, thoiiah practically this can be done very rarelv; 
while the necessity imposed upon the governor of reporting the reasons for his recommendations to vat-ant offices, and obtaining the 
conlirmation of the secretary of state for the provisional appointment he may make, affords no unimportant check on any abuse of the 
patronage thus '■xercised, especially as those candidat*^ for employment whose claims have not been admitted by the governor have 
the right of bringing their ca.'e, by letters sent through his hands, under the consideration of the secretary of state. 

In the tropical climates, where the number of re^dents of European race is comparatively small and the colonial society affords a 
still narrower field of selection, appointments are rather niore frequently made from liome, but even in these colonies the more'imiwrtant 
and lucrative situations are usually filled by the promotion of those who have held inferior appointments; and it is desirable for the 
encouragement of the civil servants of the Government that this course should in general be followed, though no positive or invariable 
rule can be laid down, and it is sometimes of great advantage to depart from the usual practice. The above observations apply to all 
appointments under the rank of lieutenant-governor, or president, administering the government of a colony, and the effect of the 
})ractice 1 have ilescribcd, which liaa been followed for some years by successive secretaries of stale, has been to reduce the number of 
Bpiwintmcnle really at the disposal of this minister within limits so narrow as to render the patronage an object of no importance aa a 
means of obttuning political support for an administration. 

Governors ana lieutenant-governors, it is true, are invariably appointed by the Crown, on the advice of the secretary of state, but 
this patronage can only be looked upon aa a source of difficulty and anxiety. The welfare of every colony and the alternative of success 
or failure in administering its affairs are so mainly dependent upon the choice of a governor that 1 can hardly believe that any t-ecretary 
of stale, even if he were insensible to alt higher motives than a regard for his own interest and reputation, would willingly be guided in 
his selection by any consideration except that of the <^ualiflcationa of the individual preferred. At the same time the'advanlages of 
these appointments are not such«as to lead to their bemg often accepted by persons who have much distinguished theniselvKS by the 
ability they have shown; bo that the f^e; vices of men who have filled other important offices, and who would therefore be preferrecl for 
such situauons, can not be commanded. Hence the choice generally lies among persons of lese tried fitness. 
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QUESTION 11. 



WHAT SHARE OF THE ADMIKISTRATION WITHIN THE COLOWY IS CONDUCTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE HOME 
GOVERNMENT. AND WHAT SHARE IS INTRUSTED TO THE NATIVES IN CONJUNCTION WITH REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE HOME GOVERNMENT? 

The fact that the native popnlation in the tropical colonies of the world is many hundred f imoB as greet as that representinR the 
home government either by birth or direct descent illustrates the importance of this question. To answer it there must be talien into 
account not merely the number of each class now actually employed in the various successful or unsuccessful colonies of the world, but 
the duties assigned to each, or at least to each class. This question of the division of labor and official duty between the natives and 
representatives of the home government becomes more important year by year as the control of tlie great nations of tlie temperate zone 
is extended more and more over tropical territory, where methods of government have not made the advance wliich characterizes those 
of the temperate zone. The indisposition of the native of the temperate-zone countries to locate permanently in or colonize, in the 
proper sense of the term, the tropical territory brought under control of his government adds to the necessity of relying to a great extent 
upon native cooperation in the details of administration and eniorcement of law. At the same time the ever-increasing facilities for 
communication by wire and by mail, and for transportation of military forces in case of necessity, rendere it practicable to admizii^ter 
government in territory of this character through a smaller number of representatives of the home government as these facilitiea for 
quick communication multiply. 

This question, like all other questions pertaining to the management of colonies, can probably be beat answered by a study of the 
methods adopted by the countries which have had long experience in colonization, and which may properly be supposed to have 
adopted their present methods as those best suited, not alone to their convenience as a nation, but to the welfare of the people whom 
they are thus governing. 

SMALL EUROPEAN POPULATION IN TROPICAL COLONIES. 

In the self-governing colonies it goes without saying that practically all officers are either natives of or descended from natives of 
the governing country. In all newly acquired territory it is alsoapparent that government must be temporarily conducted through the 
military or through officers with semimilitary power, who receive their instructions from the home Government and' are etippiied with 
a sufficient force to execute these laws and regulations. It is es|)ecialty with reference to the tropical territory which has been a sufiicicnt 
length of time under the temperate-zone governments to enable tbem to settle upon and adopt a permanent form of administration and 
determine the share of the administration which shall be allotted to the natives that this inquiry is made. Here again the experiences 
of England, Netherlands, and France in the East and West Indies, respectively, afford the most imxwrtant and valuable lessons. 

In India, according to Sir George Chesney, " there are now altogether only about 7oO British officials (excluding English officers 
in the police), including military men in civil employment and a tew others engt^ed in civil administration, or about one to every 
quarter of a million people. Besides these the higher judicial and executive service comprises about 2,600 ofiicials, of whom, according 
to the latest returns, only 35 are Englishmen not domiciled in India. Four-fifthsof these are Hindoos; the remainder are Rlohaminedans. 
Under this class comes the subordinate civil service of India, including about 110,000 persons, with salaries of about 100 rupees and 
upward, of whom 97 per cent are natives of India." 

The International Geography, edited by H. R. IMill, New York, 1900, has tlie following; "Taking into account the 75,000 British 
troops and all the professional and mercantile popnlation of that race, the proportion is 1 Briton to 3,000 Indians. In the service of the 
state, irrespective of the 800 British officials occupying the more responsible posts, and the whole of the sulwrdinate staff, which is Indian, 
no less than 97 per cent are natives of the country." TheStatesman's Year-Bookof 1901 saj'sthat "nearly all tlie civil judges and a great 
majority of the mt^strales of original jurisdiction are natives of India, while in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay the proportion of natives 
sittingin theappellate courts is considerable;" andadds that "the Indian army now con-sists of 74,000 European and 140,000 native soldiers." 
In Ceylon the total number of English is hut about 6,000 and the population 3,0(M>,000, In the Malayan Peninsula the proportion of 
English to natives is about the same. 

In the Dutch East Indies, where 35,000,000 natives are governed, 'the total number of male " Eui'opeans anil iiei'sons assimilated to 
them" was in 1896, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, but 35,000, and as a large share of these are cngt^ied in mercantile and 
financial pursuits or the management of plantations, it is apparent that the number of officials who are natives of the governing coimtry 
must be relatively small, and that a very large ehare of the details of government of these .'!5, 000,000 people nmst necessarily be in the 
hands of natives. 

In the West Indian colonies, also, a comparatively small proportion of the officials are natives of tl'.e governing country. In Jamaica, 
for instance, according to the Colonial. Office List, only 2 per cent of the iiihabitants are white; the remainder are chiefly of African 
descent, four-fiftha being pure Negroes. In British Guiana, out of a total population of 180,000, less than 5,000 were Europeans other 
than Portuguese, including all occupations and representatives of the various European countries. In British Honduras, out of a total 
population of over 31,000, about 500 are of European descent. 
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The French dislriljiito their own ofltfiala more lilwrally in the colonies in proportion to the population Ihando thoEngli-ii or Dutch, 
and thi.i is ooDiineiitpil upon by some students ot and nriters upon colonial Kuhjccts as (li£-:ulvantfigeouH rather than oilierwise. Mr. 
I'oiiltney Bii^ielow, in IiIh Children of the Nations, 1901, calls attention to the fact that in I'Voncli Gdiana the official licail was ehanpied 
on an avemjje more frequently than once in two years during the forty-eis years from 1817 to lSfl3, and that in a population numlicriiijf 
only ai,(M)0 altogelher there were 1,000 government officials, and this not counting soldiere or sailors, "The Frenchman," he Kiys, 
"is a brave soldier and his tellow-citi/ens have a penchant for detailed ad niiniul ration. They conquer and theyg<ivem, hut they du not 
coloniw. When they govern they govern too much. They ore Buspiciousot native initiative and dislmsttul of colonial self-tiovernmcnt. " 

Prof, Henry E. Bourne, writing in the Yale Keview of May, 1899, on French methods in Indo-C'hina and French colonial methods 
in Rciii-ral, says that the administration of justice is too often intrusted to Frenchmen unacquainted with the language, curtoiiia, anil 
ItH'al UwditionH of the colony or community in which they are located, and that appointments are too frequently made throURhfavurilisni. 
Add(>d to these defects, he saya, " was the equally great evil of the multiplication of places. Ten years ago the ofiicehnldcri< fonnol a 
larjrc part of the whole French population of Cot-hin China. The under-Hcerctary in charsjc of the colonies declared in 1891 tliat the 
total api>roprialion tor puhlic works, 80,000 francs, was in that year spent in salarie.''. As the colonial council for Cochin China was 
eleclei! by offieeholderi' and con tractoro— that is, practically all the Frenchmen in the colony — it voted hijjh salaric.s and fat contract?. 
The Annnmites in Cochin China are rcgardoil as subjects, not as citizens. Their tunclion is to pay taxes and to ohey Fivnch (iHicers. 
They enjoy no jMliticat rights, unless the management of their communities may be so regarded. The deputy who ^ils in the Cltamlter 
for (..'iichiii China does not represent them. He represents merely the 4,000 Frenclnnen in a total population ot over 2,000,000. • • » 
As in the last days of the Boman Empire the Germans hreught into southern Kuropo their law as a personal possession and privilege, 
and t'titi allowed the Komana to bo ju<lgcd according to their own laws, so the Frenchman has carried into Indo-China his codes and 
]ibertie>>, his ri|iht to local self-government and to representation in the French Chamber of Deputies without thereby disturbing the 
social orfianization, cusloms, and laws of the Annaniites. Probably the little French communities and the larger native communities 
will I'll);; exist side by side almost distinct social entities." 

il. de Lanessan, the present French minister of marine, and fonnerly povernor-ffeneral of French Indo-China, in his work, 
Principcs de Colonisation, saya on this subject: "Gunerolly siieaking, it may l>e said that in the French colonial posr«ssions very 
little regard has been shown for the intere:<t,'< of the native people. Imbued with the spirit of the Koman jurisprudence, which lies at 
the has*; of all the institutions of the motlier country, we have shown uo greater regard than that of transferring to our colonial 
poswiisions the whole administrative and judiciary machinery of the mother country, without asking ourselves wliethcr the natives for 
whose iM'nefit we professed to work would not finil in this machinery simple tools of oppression and exploitation. Not to mention the 
old colonies, such as Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Bcunion, where a new race formed by a mixture of the black and white required 
political administration and judicial institutions Ijetter adapted than ours to their siH.'cial conditions, we have introdueeil in colonies 
such as Cochin China and Senegal, where the native population is more immcrous and altogether distinct from the ICurepean races by 
custom?, religion, etc., an onnmisin which seems to have been constructed in such a way as lo crush the native. What else are the 
colonial councils ot Senegal and Cochin China, with the preponderance in them of European members and their eonwderable power aa 
regards the assessment of fiscal charges and exjienditures, but organs of exploitation ot the natives?" 

OBJECT LESSONS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

Five coloniea in the East Indian group and three in the West Indies seem especially valuable "object lessons" in th» details of 
colonial management in the Tropics. Thet# are India, Ceylon, Malayan Peninsula, Ja\'a, and French Indo-Cbinain the East Indies, and 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad in the West Indies. It seems not improper, therefore, to present detailcil statements of the methods 
ot administering the government in each ot tliese and the share intrusted to the natives. For this purpose statements made by 
distinguished writers and students, chiefly men of practical ex[>erience in these colonies, have been selecte<l. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, a gentleman ot lifetime experience in regard to the government of India as an othcer of the British Government, 
and the compiler ot an extremely valuable series of volumeson India, isanauthoracccpted the world over; whileGcn. SirGeorgeCbesney'a 
long experience in India and the high qualities of his work, Indian Polity, give him equally high rank aa an author on methods of 
go\'cmment in India. Sir John Strachcy has also had long experience in India, and his volume, India, is highly commended by 
students of this subject. The works ot these three distinguished students ot India have been relied upon for a dctinite and detailed 
statement of the government of India and the share of the natives therein. 

Regarding the government of Java, and the respective share ot Euroiieana and natives tiiereiu, the supply ot literature is abundant 
. and excellent in quality. The spectac'e of a handful of Europeans governing 35,000,000 people in a small and densely popnlate^I island 
with such remarkable success, flnanrial and otherwise, has attracted students oE this subject from all parts of the world. English, French, 
German, Dutch, and American writers have in turn visited, studied, and written upon the iiictliodf! of poxernmcnt in Java. In some 
cas<-s additional value has been given to the^e studies by the fact that the men who engaged in them had previously liad long experience 
in India as oflicers of the British Government, and were thus enabled not only to study with great care the Duti^h methoils in Java, but 
to contrast them with those of tlie ICnijlish Govcnmient in India. This it* c:'i«vially true of the work of Mr. Henry Pwlt Boys, formerly 
of the British Government in India, from whose Notes on Java liliend qu<.iatlons are m:uie. T" Ihcfc are aiMed extracts frein the 
excellent studies ot conditions in Java liy 5Ir. Basil AV. Worslold, an Englishman of long e\|Hi'ii-iicc and ols-e'-valion in the Orient; 
M. Jules LeClereq and M. Chail ley-Bert, whose works on Java are the H'sult of tn-rsoiial ^ i.-its to and studies of tlie iii£litutions and 
methods of that island, and Prof. Clivc Day. of the American Economic Acsoi'ialion, who^e exrelletit .-tudics on the lalxjr pr.-bleinB, 
puljlishcd in the Yale lieview, and on Dutch colimial finance, publisheil in Ibc p^(^■c^^^ilJgs of the Aiiii-iii'.m Kcuiiomic AssiH'iation, have 
attracted great attention, and receiviil the ciimmcndution of officers of the Dutch ( iuvernnicnt as valuable aids to studies ot conditions 
in that i-^!and. From the excellent writings of Sylvester Baxter, also in the Yale Itcview, and those of Mr. I,. B. Claivnce on Ceylon, 
in the British Empire .S'ries, aildilional information has been obtained reaardiug the Orient. 

For French Indo-China tlie works ot .M, de Ijme8.«au, already referred to, and the article by Prof. Henry E. Bourne, published in 
the Yale Review, have been chiclly relied uiion. 
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For the Malayan Penineula. wliich ia looked upon as an espedaliy important field of study by reason ol the similarity of its 
population, climate, and conditions to those of the Philippines, a statement by Lieut. Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke, who extended the BritiKh 
Government over the native states in that peninsula, funiishei much detailed and valuable information, as does also a carefnily prejiared 
review published in the New York Trihujie. 

For details r^arding the govemmenls of the West Indian Islands, especially those which may be congidereil the moat important 
example^ Btatementa from the British Colonial Oflice List, the writings of Sir Cliarles Bilke, the excellent work of Prof. Robert Clialmer, 
of Oriel t'ollose, Oxford, oa colonial currency, and the report of the Briiish commission which in 1897 investigated conditions in the 
British Wett Indies have been relied upon. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND SHARE OF THE BRITISH AND NATIVES, RESPECTIVELY, IN ITS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The syptem of government of British India and the share of the natives therein may 1k^ descril>pd as follows: 

The general direction of the government is in charge of the secretary of state for India, assisted by a eoimeil of ten members, nine. 
of whom must have resided at least ten years in India and not left India more than ten years prior to the date of their appointment. 
These officials are located in London and all of their work with reference to India is porionned from that stand point. This council liES 
no initiative authority , but conducts the business relative to Indiasubjoct to thedirection of the secretary of slate for India, an important 
part of thia duty being to act upon all grants and appropriations of the revenues of India, lioth in India and elsewhere, no grant being valid 
without their favorable action. Meetings are held at least once each week. 

The supreme cKccutive authority in India is the governor-general, or viceroy, aiiled by his council, which conpists of fiveappoinloil 
members, and the commander in chief of the Indian army. The work of government is dividcil into seven departments — home, foreign, 
finance, militan'. public works, revenue, and agriculture — and one of the^ departments is assigned to each member of the council, the 
forei^i dcpartm«it being under the perijonal direction of the governor-general. All these are Englishmen a])po;nted by the home 
Government. 

For l^ielative work the governor-general's council is enlarged by the ad<li1ion of sistcen additional member?, Englishmen, 
Dominated 1^ the governor-general. This council has power, suhject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all persons within British 
India, and all British subjects in the native states of India. 

For administrative work, India is divided into eight great provinces, with a governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief commissioner 
at the bead of each; there officials being Englishmen of long experience in India, subject to the approval of the home (ioveniment. The 
governors are appointed by the home Government, the licutenaut-govemore and commi^sionets by the goveruor-geueral of India. Only 
two of titese officials are designated as governor — those at the head of the great provinces of Madras and Bombay. Four othere are 
B^-led lieutenant-governor — those of Bengal, Punjab, Burma, and tlie Sorlbweet Province. The other two, styled commissioners, are 
respecti\'ely at the head of the Central Proviuee and Aseam. A new province hae just been created on the northwest frontier and will 
be under charge cl- an agent of the govemor-generab These officers become members of the govinnor-genend's council when it siis in 
the province over whicii they preside. F.ach of the governors and lieutenant-governors has a legislative council, which astiists him in 
framing laws and regulations for the province. Tbcee councils are in' part nominated by the lieutenant-governor and iti part named by 
the municipal corporations, rural boards, and commercial bodies of the province. 

Each of these eight great provinces is divided into districts, at the head of which is placed by appointment* "collector magistrate," 
or "deputycommiasioner,"aH Englishman, who is the executive officer of thedistrict and is responsible to the govcrnorof the province for 
the administration of the district. He carrii^ on the government tbrough assistant magistrates, and a superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of police, also Englishmen. In eome districts there is also a judge, while in others the m^istrate collector also acts as 
judge. There are about 250 of these districts in all of British India, and they thus have an average population of about 1,000,000 people 
each, though no fixed unit of population is applied in determining their boundaries. 

The district iat^ue theadmiiriBtrative unit of British India. The govemor-geneml of India, the gm>emors ntd lieutenant-governors 
of the provinces, the "collector magistrate," or "deputy connnigfioner," at the head of the dislricb", their assistants, and the 
auperintendents of police and their assistants are Englishmen; the additional thousands who carry out their orders and attend to the 
detAils of the administration of law and tlie preservation of order are nat3V<«. 

Next b^w tlie collector magistinte, or deputy commissioner, the head of the district, ore the deputy collectors, all natives of 
India; the "tehsilders" who have charge of the '' tebeils," or wards, into which the district is divided, and have in most 'cases 
magisterial powers, and they too arc all natives. The police, except the district superintendent and hb aasiatant, are also natives. 

The system of Indian law provides a judge's court for each district, with " munsiff," or lower courts, from which appeals may be 
made to the judge's court of the district, and from that to the high court of India, and .in certain cases to the judicial committee of the 
privy council in London. A large numlier of the judges of the courts in the districts are also natives of India. 

Still below the district organ iitatious, are the municipal governments in the cities and towns, aud the local boards in the mral 
districte. There are 750 towns which have municiiml ot^nizations, in charge of the water supply, sanitation, roads, drains, aud 
markets. They inpoec and colled taxes, expend money for local purposes, make improvements, and enact by-laws. In all rural 
tracts, the local boards are in charge of roads, schools, and hospitals. . The members of these municipal organizations and the rural 
boanis are natives of India, and are elected by vote of tho taxpayers. The police of India, which, exclusive of the \'illage watch, 
number about 150,000, are all natives, aside from the district superintendent and asnslant su]>erint©ndent above referred to. 

Aside from this machinery of British India is that of the "native states," which contain 70,(MX),000, or about 24 per cent of the 
population of all India, and have an area of 655, (KX) wpiare miles, or 42 per cent of the total area. The control of the British Government 
over these varies in degree and is administered through a " resident," or agent, an Englishman, who resides at the seat of government 
of the native state and aids or advises the native prince at the head of tlie government and his ministers and councils in the framing and . 
administration of law. These princes or rulers of the native states are not permitted to maintain a military force beyond a fixed limit; 
to make war or peace with other states, or send ambassadors, and no Enropoan is permitted to reside at their courts without R[)ecial 
permission of the Brilisii Government. In case of misgovermnent of the stale by the prince, the British Government in its treaties with 
them reserves the power of dethronement. 
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No flccuralP statement has been made of the total number of offlcislB in Imlia, or of tliG pmportion wlio are natives of England and 
India, reapectiveiy, but some idea of the immenBe total of officers of all kinds and tlie smaJl percentane which the Enghsh must form 
of that total may be obtained by an examination of the following statement from the 1891 cenfiis of India, which shows the niun)>er of 
persons dependent for support upon official position. The census does not attempt to stale the actual number of ofiiccholiU'rs or 
of persons engaged in eiiccilied occupations, but instead gives the "total population supported by" each occupation. Tiiis statement 
shows the total number of persons supported by the various occupations under the term "Administration" to be 5,600,153, and with the 
very liberal estimate of 5,6 persons for each family would give a total of 1,000,000 officials in the various jCTOups and clashes enumerated. 
When it is considered that the same census showed in India only 100,551 persons of all ages who were bom in England, t!ie small 
proportion of Englieh officials will bo apparent. 

OCCUPATION OR MB.\NS OP LlVBLinOOD. 

InrtiH. 

Order 1. Administration 5,600.153 

Suborder 1. Civil service of the State 2,39.^,162 

1. The viceroy, governors, and other heads of administration of provinces and their families 30 

2. Chiefs of native states and their families 111,742 

3. Officers of government and their families..... 42,272 

4. Clerks, inspectors, etc., and their families 573,253 

5. Constables, messengers, warders, etc 1,447,478 

6. State service (unspecified) 220,387 

Suborder 2. Service of local bodies 118,135 

7. Local and municipal inspectors, etc T), 178 

8. Local and municipal clerical establishments 32,689 

9. Local and municipal menials, etc 80,263 

Suborders. Village aenice 3,080,856 

10. Village headmen (not returned aa agriculturists) 34!»,559 

11. Vill^e accountants (not returned aa agriculturists) 4.i2,9S6 

12 Village watchmen and other menials (not returned as agriculturists) 2,284,311 

Commenting upon the share of the native in the administration of law in British India, Gen. Sir George Chcsney, K. C. B., M. P., 
in his work, Indian Polity, 1894, says: 

" The civil administration of India is in tact carried on by native agency, supen'ised by a small botly of Englishmen. During the 
last twenty-five years, notwithstanding the additions of territory made, the covenanted civil sen'ico lias been reduced by 22 per cent, 
and, excluding Burma, the condition of which Ls for the time exceptional, there are now altogetlier (omitting English ofiiccrs in the 
police) only about 7.'J0 British officials, including military men in civil employ and a few others, engaged in the civil administration, or 
about one to every quarter ot a million people. Besides these the higher judicial and executive service comprises about 2,600 officials, 
of whom, according to the latest returns, only 35 were Englishmen domiciled in India. Four-fifths of these are Hindus, one-half of 
them being Brahmans; the remainder, save a few Sikhs, Parsis, and unspecified classes, are Mohammedans. Under this class comes the 
subordinate civil ser\'ice, including about 110,000 persons of salariee of 100 rupees and upward, ot whom 97 per cent are natives of India." 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Sir George Chesney, in lua "Indian Polity," describes the government of India as follows: 



Calcutta. For the purposes of the election, the municipalities and district boards are grouped in eight divisions, corresponding with 'the 
geographical charges oi the official commissioners of divisions into which the province is divided, and two groups ot each class, or four 
groups in all, will elect one member each. A seat in the council being held for two years, each group will thus get its turn once in eight 
years. Tlie votes of each municipality are valued in an ascending scale according to its income, a municipality with an income of 5,000 
rupees having a single vote, one with an income ot 250,000 rupees and upward eight votes. The various district boards have all equally 
a single vote. Each municipalitj' or district board, as the case ma;^ be, which takes part in the election of the year, sends a delegate to 
the appointed place ot meeting within the division, where the election is carried out by ballot, repeated if necessary until some one of the 
nominated candidates obtains a majority of the whole number ot votes. The candidates nominated must be residents in that part of the 
province for which the election is being held. 

The procedure adopted in Madras is somewhat more simple. Here also the governor makes thirteen nominations, ot which not 
more than nine may be of official persons; the nominations (or rather recommendations for the nomination) of the remaining seven 
councilors have been made over to the Corporations of Madras, Chamber ot Commerce, and University ot Madras, one each, while the 
municipal and district boards throughout the province are divided for the purpose of the election into two groups respectively, each 
nominating one candidate. Each municipality and district board has only a single vote, without regard to size or income. 

For the council ot the governor^nera! the nominations to four seats have been made on the rei'ommendation of the nonofficial 
members of the tour provincial councils; a fifth nomination has been given to the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 

Before describing the system o£ district administration carried on throughout the country, in the efficiencv of which the interests 
of the t)eople are niamly concerned and on which the security and efficacy of the British govenmient in Incfia is mainly dependent, 
some account ot the centralized departments may first be given. 

DEP.A.RTMESTa UHDEB TBE SCPBESIB GoVER-NMEST. 



It haB already been explained that thegovemment of India retains the direct control ot various branches of the civil administration, 
the business ot which is distributed among the tollowinj^ departments: 

I. Finance and commerce: Under the administration of the financial member of council, whose functions correspond with that ol 
the English chancellor of the eschequer, the secretary of the department holding a position analogous to that of the secretary of the 
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treasury. The head ot the executive department of finance and account is the comptroller and auditor-general, in whose office all the 
accounts of the country are brought tci^ther and compiled, who is responaible for tlie proper working of all the account departnienta 
throughout India, and ia also the final authority for the disposal of all departmental o ' ' •--•>■"- ' . —• - 

eoiaptrolicr-general is also the currency commissioner, and in thia capacity e"""'""- *'>" 
Government by the Ban it of England. 

The dvil accounts of each province are dealt with by an accountant-general, wilh one or more deputies and assistants, who also 
conducts the detailed audit of all the civil expenditure. The proceedings of the accountant-generals are supervised by traveling 
inspectors, who report lo the comptroller-general. 

TIIE POSTAL SYSTEM, 

The post-office, an imperial service under the finance department, ia administered by a director-general. Under him come the 
postmaster-generals of provinces, either civil servants or departmental officers advanced for good service, who form one body for 
the purposes of promotion and are available for transfer from one province to another. The Indian postal rates are the cheapest in 
the world. A letter can bo sent from one end of the country to the otber — from Peshawur to Mandalay (3,000 miles) — for half an anna, 
value a halfpenny. 

DBFABTUBKTAL 3GHV1CB. 

IX. The department of revenue and agriculture, which deals with the business denoted by its title, administers also the following 
departments: 

Survey ot India department. This carries on three great branches ot survey; (1) The great trigonometrical survey, or general 
measurement of the country. This has been practically completed within India, but is now being carried on to the extensive regions 
on the northwest frontier and in Burma which have recently come imder British rule, (2) Various topographical surveys. (3) The 
revenue survey, for I'ecording superficial areas and tracts as the basis of land-revenue settlements. 



III. This department, which, with that ot re\*enue and agriculture, is administered by the available civilian member of the • 
governor-general's council, deals with all the busine^ coming up to the government of India other than the special affairs already 
delailed and public works, an<l is the general medium of communication with the. provincial governments and secretary ot elate, as 
well as the department in which all business relating to the government collectively is dealt with, as, for example, rules for the conduct 
ot business between the departments. 

rcBwc WORKS. 

IV. Public works, the administration of which forms another department of the Supreme Government, includes construction of 
roads and canals, supervision ot railways, etc. This department also administers the telegraph department (with a director-general at 
the head). This is a more appropriate arrangement than to place it, like the post-office, under the home department. The telegraph 
lines being carried in many parts through uninhabited forests and oi'er wild mountain ranges, their construction and maintenance 
present greater difficulties than the transmission ot messages. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER ON THE GOVERNMENT OV INDIA. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, in bis 1892 edition of The Indian Empire, says of the details of administration in India: 

Alike in regulation and nonregulation territory, the unit ot administration is the district — a word of very definite meaning in 
official phraseologv. The district officer, whether known as collector-magistrate or as deputy commissioner, is the responsible head of 
his jurisdiction. Upon his energy and personal character depend ultimately the efficiency ol our Indian government. His own special 
duties are so numerous and so various as to bewilder the outsider, and tne work of his subordinates, native and European, largely 
depends upon the stimulus of his jiersonal example. His position has been compared to that of a French pr^fet, but suca a 
comparison is unjust in many ways to the Indian district officer. He is not a mere subordinate of a central bureau, who takes his 
color from his chief and reprcsenta the political parties or the permanent officialism of the capilal. The Indian collector is a strongly 
individualized worker in every de^iartment of rural well-being, with a large measure of local independence and of personal initiative. 

As the name of collector-magistrate signifies, his main functions are twofold. He is a fiscal oflicer, charged with ttie collection of 
the revenue from the land and otiier sources; he is also a revenue and criminal judge, both of first instance and iu appeal. But hb title 
does by no means exhaust his multifarious duties. He does in his smaller local sphere all that the home secretary superintends in 
England and a great deal more, for ho is the representative of a paternal and not ot a constitutional government. Police, jails, 
education, municipalities, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, the local taxation, and the imperial revenues of his district are to him matters 
of daily concern. He is exjiected. to make hiiusctf acquainted with every phase ot the social lite ot the natives and with each natural 
aspect of the country. He should be a lawyer, an accountant, a surveyor, and a ready writer ot state papers. He ought also to poesess 
no mean knowledge of agriculture, political economy, and engineering. * • • The municijmlities at present exiHting in India are 
a creation of the legislature; indeed, a recent branch of our system of administration. Their origin mav be traced, not directly to the 
native panchfiyat, but to the necessity for relieving the district officer from certain details of his work. The panchSyat, or elective 
council of five, is one of the Institutions most deeply_ rooted in the Hindu mind. By it the villa^ community was ruled; tho headman 
beii^ only its executive officer, not the legislator or judge. By it castedisputeswere settled; by it traders and merchants were oi^janized 
into powerful guilds, to the rules of which even European outsidere formerly had to submit. By a development ot the panchiyat the 
Sikh army ot the klidlsd was despotically governed when the centralized system ot Ranjit Singh tell to pieces at his death. 

The village organization wan impaired or broken up under Mughal rule. Municijml institutions have developed under the British 
rule in place of the old Hindu mechanism or rural government, which had fhns worn out. Police, roads, and sanitation are the three 
main objects for which a modern Indian municipality is constituted. In rural tracts these departments are managed (in different prov- 
inces) by the collector, or by one of his subordinate staff, or by a local fund board. Within municipal limits tliey are delegated to a 
committee who, at first, derived their practical authority from the collector's sanction, implied or expressed. Except in tne larger 
towns the municipalities can scarcely be said as yet to exhibit the attributes of popular representation or of vigi^rous corporate life. But 
the local government acts, which received a new impulse during Lord Ripon's viceroyalty, have strengthened thfi rural and municipal 
boards. As education advances, they will be further developed. In 1882-83 the municipalities in British India, exclusive of the three 
presidency cities, numbered 783, with 12,923,494 inhabitants. In that year the municipalities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras governed 
a population of 1} millions; the members of the three municipal bodies numbered 171, ot whom 93 were elected. Increased life and 
vigor has been given to municipal institutions in India by the extension of the elective priudple under the local self-government acts 
(1882-1884). In important places the majority ot the municipal bodies are elected by the local taxpavers, but in certain small towns all, 
and in every town some, of tne administrators are nominated Dy the Government or have seats ex officio. In Upper Burma alone there 
are no elected members in the 16 municipalities, which, despite the recent date of the annexation, have already oeen constituted. The 
758 municipalities, excluding the presidency towns, of which British India consisted in 1890'91 of 10,585 members, of nhom 6,818 were 
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elected and 4,737 nominated ex officio. But this does not fairly exhibit tlie advance mode by the elective priuciple, for the uominDtt-d 
muniei])ftl comtnii^r^ioners of Btnall towns or iu backward provinces are inclwloj. It is more ioslnu'tive to point out that in the 1(17 
uinniciiialitieH of the Northwestern provinces there were ],2IH elected to 317 nou)inate<l niemljcra, and that in the 145 municipalities of 
lientnil the jiroportion was 1,154 to 944. Out of the a^sregate nuinl>er of municipal commissioners, concerning whom information is 
availalilf. Ii,790 were natives and 83S Eiiroix^ne. The jMjpuhition witliiu municipal limitfl was, according to the census of 1891, no less 
tlian lJ,IKi4,.'WH, of wliom 1,580,715 residij in the three presidency towns. The larner the town and the more vigoroun tlie municipality, 
theiireHter is the power of local admin ist ration conceded to it, and the larger the proportion of elected niemberri. The establishment of 
niral Rlfirovenimcnt ha.s bi-en underlaken later tlian that of urlan se!f-jrovernmcnt, and pref^nta peculiar diflicultiei>. owine to tlte nature 
of tlie pi'pulatiun and the distances to be traversed to attend meetinK?. Nevertlieki* district and rum! boanis have I)een formed in 
ci-cry imivince except Burma to administer and allot local taxation. The principle of election has been admitted as far as pos¥il)le, and 
in tlie Northwestern provinces and Outlh 1,284 out of 1,564 mcmliers of ttie district boards were elected, and in Iten^eal 323 mcm))ers out 
of 7y:t. Tiie greater part of the expenditure of these rural iKiards in devoted to IimaI roails, but m the idea of loial selt-fiovemment 
develojw they reieive chiirjfe of primary education and sanitation. It is mure dillieult to pet memlwrs to atti-nd these boards than in 
municipalities, but with increased resixmsibility and puwcre it is hoped that this dithculty will lessen. « • • Excluding the viltaKo 
wat^'h, Hiil) maintained as a aniMidiary police iu many pai-ts of the country, the regular )>olicc of nil kinds in British India in 1»1>i) cout'ii-t^ 
of a toial streuEth of 150,501 olhcers and men, I)eint; an avemtre of 1 polieeuian to about t>,^ square miles of area and to aliout 1,4(18 of the 
population. The total cost of maintenance was Rx. 2,.')K3,9S3,' of which Ks. 2,41S,973 was parable from the imjicrial or provindal 
re\'enu>'S. The former fisurepves an averajcc cast of Bs. 26, 13, 8, or (at the old rat« of excban^ of 2s. to the rupee) of about £S ISs. 8Jd. 
l)ersquui'e mile of area, and of 1 ana 9 pies, or (at the old rate of exi-liange) alwut 21d. per head of pooidalion. The avora(*e pay of 
each cinatablo was Rn. 7 a month, or £8 8s. a year. In 1K90 the total uumtx-r of places of confinement m British India, including cuntial 
and ihstrict jails and lockups, was 74ti; the total numlx-r of pris<mcrs admitle".! during the year or remaininfr over from the previous year 
was 49-'),K^; the daily averaj^e was 88,35:). The places of tninsjiortation for all British imlia arc the Andaman and Nicobar inlands, 
where there are two penal esiablishments, containing iu 1890-91 a daily aremge of 1 l,8tM convicts. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF JAVA AND THE SHARE OF THE NATIVES AND EUROPEANS, RESPECTIVELY, 
iN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The government in Java is administered hy a small Ijody of carefully traineil oflicials sent from NetherlflniJs for this duty, who, by 
a skillfully devised and elaborate system, obtain the cuogierution of the native t'hiefs in carrying into execution tiie laws and regulations, 
which are made hy the Dutch Government in Netherlands and Java in combination. In Ketherlands the colonial department is under 
the direction of a member of the council of minister?, corresponding with our term cabinet, and through him are submitted to Iho 
Sovereign the more important of the laws and regulations framed by the (iovemor-General and bis council in Java. 

The Governor-General, appointed by the home Government, who is located in the island, exercises supreme control over the 
different branehee of the general administration, tesues ordinencas and regulations, declares war, makes i>eaoe, and coDch]<lee treaties 
with tlie native princes; apjioints civil and military eniployees, and watches over and protects the interests of the natives. He is aided 
by a council composed of five members, whose advice, however, be is not hound to follow, these of&cials being known as directors and 
subject to the control of the governor. These directors are in charge, respectively, of finance, public instruction, industries uid worship, 
justice and pubfic works, au<l the department of the interior. Tiie commanders of the array and navj' arc the heads of their respective 
departments. Meetings of these department chiefs are called hy order of the governor-general, and they form what is known as the 
"council of directors." 

The island is divided into twenty-two provinces, at the head of which are European officers, who are as powerful in their provinces 
as the gave rnor^neral in the colony. These officials, or "residents," are appointed by the govemor-geueral, lich resident, who is a 
European, is aided by an assistant resident and comptrollers, whose duty it is to see that the laws and regulatione are carried out 
throughout the province. All of these European officials most have received a careful training, either in the institutions maintained for 
that purpose iu Netherlands, or in the island, or both. 

The agency through which the resident and his aids e^ry out the details of tlie government in tbe prorinee, or residency, at eiach 
district is called, is the regent, or "younger brother," as he is called, who is always a native functionary belonging to one of the higheet 
families of the country, and frequently of princely birth, and who receix'es a high compensation for his services in the administration of 
govenutiient among the natives. The families from which these "younger brothers" areselectod, having been for preceding generatiotia 
tbe mlers of the natives, their directions of the details of tbe government are the more readily accepted by tjie natives; and this ia 
eBpecially true by reason of the fact that the real ruler, the European resident, masks his authority under the title of "elder brother." 
The regent, or younger brother, is paid a larger srfary than the resident himself; has the right of precedence over all Eurcqiean 
buictiooaries except the readent; ia surrounded by princely pomp, holds court where, according to Leclercq, "all the natives, even of 
his own family, approach liim on their knees only;" has& numerous retinue, and exercises hiscoatrol overall tbe native cbieSa of Lbe 
regeucy and through them over the people as a whole. 

THE SYSTEM DESCRIBED BY AN ENGLISH OFFICIAI. OP INDIA. 

" The system of administration in Java," says Henry Bcott Boys, whose long service in Briti^ India renders his view of government 
in Java esi>ecially vahiaUe, " was, under the native sovereigns, almost identical with that of Akbar in India. The headmen of the 
villages were, as In India, chosen hy the villagers themselves. The rulers of the subdistricta and provinces were appointed, and all 
held office at the pleasure of those who nominated them. With tlieir ditties as revenue collectors they combined the offices of criminal 
and civil judgee, being as^sted by the Musselman Uw officer and legal counselor, who was the expounder of local customs, which 
regulate*! much the dispensing of justice. The parallel between the Javan and Indian systems is curiously exact. When the Dutch 
made good their footing in the island they made no attempt to imdertaJte its gmemment. So far as the natives were concerned, they 
left them wid their nuoagement entirely to their native niiers. They insisted on certain articles of cominerce being kept close 
monopolies for themselves. They demanded trom each district a forced contingent of rice, leaving the regents to le\'y it from the vill^ca ' 
in whatever manner they pleascl; compelled the n^nta to supply wliatever labor they re(]uired, and after they had started the coffee 
plantations, reiiuired the regents to see that every cultivator planted, nurtured, and plucked a certain number of coffee trees. • • » 
Java and Madura are now divided iuto twenty-five residencies, which comprise seventy-eight regencies, each of which latter divisions is 
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luled by a native regent, assisted by an 'asHistant resident,' who ha8 as hia lieutenant in (he work a 'comptroller.' At the lieailquarterB 
of each rei^idctK-y ia a reiiiiteiit, with poweri at anperviiiion over Iho oflicers in diar^ of the regency. The work of admiuuitratioii is 
guppiMicd to be done by the native regent, and alt orders to the i)eople are iii^ued through hint. The actual rulers are, of coun^e, the 
Dutch, but it is their settled policy to ca7r\', if possible, tlie native iipiier cla^^es with them in their adauniutratioa, and they endeavor to 
secure this object, even at therisk of much iDconvcniencc and ineffectual i^vcrnment, which but toooltcu renults from thu dual rule. The 
regeuvy is again divided into small (iiiitricls, each niider immediate orrtiirs of a ' wadena,' ivho, like the regent, ia a native of high family, 
with ■ tuantrics ' under him. These niantriea, who are oflicialij CDrrespontUng to the petty officers ot police in India, arc the rciationa, 
generally, of the regent and wadenas. In each villase there is a headman, who is elected by the villagers. Thia man collects the land 
tax, allots the rice tield^, keeps the roller of men at work on the plantations or roads, ticcs to the auitply of gratuitous provisions fur tho 
mantriea and others, and tells off the villagers as watchmen in their turn. He ^'ttles small dbpntes, and, being chosen by the iH<ople, ia 
(rusted by thorn, and is really a protection to them. The principle upon which the courts are iKiscd is the conferment of very limited 
powers upon both European and native oSicers sitting alone, even the regent being unable to inflict a severer punishment than ten days' 
impri^nmi-nl, while tlie joint court, 'landraad,' in which the resident and regent, with one other native of high rank, sit bother, .can 
in(ll<-t the pf-nallyof death, snbjcct lo the confirmation of the supreme court at Batavia. The landraad is the principal civil and criminal 
court for native.^. The resident, regent, and wadena esorcise putty civil jurisdiction when sitting alune. Ko Earo]i2ans, however, are 
subject to any other than purely Dutch courts. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ENGLISH EXPERTS. 

Sir. W. Basil Worsfold, in his A Visit to Java, published in lS9n, de:'crilie3 the system of aflminirtration as follows: "The 
Ketherlanda India, as the Dutch por-wessions in the Ea^t are officially styled, ineludc-3 the whole of the Maiay archiiwlago, with the 
e3ce]ition of tfie Philippine Islands belonging to Spain, part of Borneo in the pos.'^'jsion of the North Borneo Company, and the eastern 
half of New Guinea, which ia shared by Uermany and England. The total area is officially stated to be 719,674 square milea, and the 
total population 29,7(15,031. It is administered by a governor-general, a government secretary, and a council of slate consisting of live 
members, who are appiiiuted from among the chief Dutiih residents in the island of Java. As all matters of general policy arc controlled 
by the secretary for the colonies, who is a member of the homo Government, the functions of the colonial government are mainly 
executive and cnnaultative. tjo close ia the connection that the colonial estimates for revenue and espenditnrc have to receive the 
approval of the home Government before they can l>e carried out. Moreover, the various government officials scattered through the 
archipelago arc responsible to the secretary for the colonies. There are colleges established both in Holland and Batavia in which 
the young men intended for the colonial service can receive a luiitable training. 

"The physical sanction upon which the Dutch authority retttsisanarniy of 30,000 men, com)K)sed of Dutch, German, BwisE, Italians, 
and native, but officered exclusively by Dutchmen, and a navy of 50 ships. Of these troops, a large proportion (amounting in 1891 to 
16,537) are native. The headquarters of the army is flxed at Batavia, There are barracks at Weltcvreden, and at Meester Cornelis in 
the capital, and additional accommodation has been recently provided at Buitenzorg. The fleet is stationed at Soerabaya, a town which 
poweusee the best harbor in Java, and which is conveniently situated at the other end of the island. There are, however, a few ships 
always stationed at Batavia. The greater portion of the fleet is composed of the ships of the Netherlwids Indian navy, which is 
permanently otationed in the arcblpelagoi but there arc aniong them some ships belonging to (he Dutch navy, which are relieved every 
three years. 

"At the present time (1R92) the chief occupation of the colonial forces is the establishment of the Dutch authority in Sumatra. 
Since 1H74 the natives of Achin have successfully resisted the Dutch, and the Achin war has proved so costly and so disastrous that the 
home fiovernment have ordered the operations of the troops to be confined to such as arc purely defensive. Acting under these inatruc- 
tums, the colonial limxa have retired behind a ebaia of forte, and all attempts to advance into the interior have been abandoned. Last 
j^ (1891) Baron Makay, the secretary lor the colonies, waeable to assure the States-General that 'excellent results were expected from 
the blockaile system' now adopted, and that the Achinese were already beginning to feet the inconvenience of being cut off from their 
■upplica of necessaries, such as opium and tobacco. 

"Java is by far the moat important of the islands of the blalay archipelago. Its population is four times that of the mmaiaing 
Dutch poEseaeions in the East. This jwpulal ion ia divide<i as follows (1890): Eurojieana, 4S,783; Chinos*, 2,37,577; Arabs, 13,943; other 
Orientals, 1,806; natives, 22,765,977; total, 23,06H,0H6. 

"With the exception of the Chinese, the great retail traders of the Malay countries, almost the entire population of the island is 
' native.' This term includes varioo* branches of the Malay pace, of which the chiefs arc the Ja\-anese and Sudanese, occupying, respec- 
tively, the east and west ot the island. Separate dialects are also siwten by the people ot Bantam and Madura. There is little to 
distinguish the two chief races, except that the Javanese are more warlike and spirited than the Sudanew, who are somewhat more dull 
and almost entirely agricultural. Speaking generally, the native population of Java is but little inferior in intelligence to the native 
population of India, while in some renpoct'^ — in particular In the readiness shown by the native princes to assimilate Karopean learning 
and customs, and in a certain artistic sensibility manifested by the whole people — they resemble the inhabitants of Japan. 

"The majority of the Javanese natives are employed in the eullivalion of rice; in work on pkotations, stigar, coffc-e, cinchona, and 
tea, and in variona lesser industries, such as the making of mats and weaving of sarongs. They are also by no means unskillful as workers 
in clay, wood, and metals, and as arti.'^ns generally, and are succcs-^fully employed by the Government in working the railways and post- 
telegraph 8er\'icea. For purposes of administration the island ia divided into twenty-four residencies. Each residency is further divided 
into districts, and finally into cainpongs or townships. It will be remembered that when, at the end of the eighteenth century, the Dutch 
Government took ovct the island from the East India Company they received posaeasion of the soil, subject only to such limitations as 
the company had already imposed upon their ownership. Since tliat time the colonial government has puraued a policy in Java similar 
to that pursued by the British in India, by which the nalive princes have been gradually induced to part with their territorial rights 
and privileges and to accept in return proportionate monetary com|)ensationa At the same time the services of these 'princes' have 
been utilized in the work of government. As a result of this latter, the sums paid originally as incomes equivalent to the revenues 
derived from the rights surrendered have now cwne to be ot the nature of offii^ial salaries. Mo.^t of these regents, as the native princea 
are called, receive from 2,000 to 3,000 florins a year; but some one or two, such as the sultan of Djokja and the regent of Bandong, 
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receive aa much as 70,000 or 80,000 florins. The Dutch have wisely employed, as much aa possible, the social orgnnizalion which they 
found in existence, aitil native authorities and institutions have been supplemented by European oflicials. In each residency there is, 
therefore, « double set of officials, European and native. First of all there is the resident, who resides at the chief town, and ia the head 
of all officials, European and native. Under him there are aisiatant residents, controleuts, and assistant controleurs. The conlroleur ia 
an official more especially connected with the Government plantations, and the regulation of the industrial relations between the plantera 
and the peasants or coolies iaan important duty which he fulfills. The r^^ent is the head of the native officials, but, of course, inferior 
in authority to the resident, whom he calls his 'elder brother.' Under him is an officer called a patih, and then wadena?, assistant 
wadenas, nnd ultimately the village chiefs or loerahs. In addition to these there is a further official called a jaksa, who ranks above the 
wadcna?, and receives infonnalion of any offensea committed. In the villages the loeraha act as policemen, but in the towns there aro 
regular native policemen called oppas, who also attend on the wadenaa. In each residency there ia a court of justice consisting of k 
president, who is a paid legal official, a clerk of the court, and a pangoeloe or priest for administering oatlis. In this court the jiiksa mis 
as native assessor to the European judge-president. There are superior courts at the three great towns, Batavia, Saraarang, and Soenil>aya, 
and a supreme court at Batavia. Murder and crimes of violence are generally rare, but small thieving is common throughout the ii-laiid." 

A FRENCH VIEW OF GOVERNMENTAL METHODS IN JAVA. 

M. Jules I^e Clercq, in his excellent work, Un Sejour dans rile de Java, published in 1898, describes the I>utch system oi 
government in Java as follows: 

The admin iatration of the colonial possessions is exercised in the King's name by the minister of colonies, and each year a detailed 
report is presented to the States-! ienerai on the situation in the colonies. The government of the Dutch Indies rests no more, as in the 
tinio of the famous Dutch India Company, in the hands of a commiasion, but ia vested now in one man, a functionary of the King and 
responsible to him for the proper discharge of his ofBcc. 'This responsibility finds its sanction in the power granted to the King and the 
second chamber of the Stales-General to impeach him. 



This royal officer has the title of governor-general. He ia the commander of the land and sea forces of the Dutch Indies; he 
exercises supreme control over the different branches of the general administration; he issues ordinances on all matters not regulated by 
law or royal decree; he declares war, makes peace, and concludes treaties with the native princes; he appoints civil and military 
employees; he has the right of amnesty, clemency, and no capital punishment can be executed without his sanction. One of his most 
important duties is the protection of the natives; he watches tnat no cession of land violate their righta, and issues rules and regulations 
relating to the "government cultures;" he fixes the kind and extent of the forced labor and sees to the proper execution of all ordinances 
pertaining to this matter; he has the power of expelling all foreigners who disturb the public order. In a word, the representative of 
the King is vested with all the powers; he is, in the Empire of the Indies, almost the King in the absolute sense of the term. 

To be sure, by his side, or rather under him, there is an India council meeting under his chairmanship and constituted of a vice- 

¥ resident and four members, but this is a mere consultative body whose opinion he takes without, however, being bound to follow it. 
rue, in certain cases specified by law he is bound bv the decision of a majority of the council, but as the council is not responsible for 
the conduct of the Government, the governor-general, even in such cases, haa the right of apptal to the King, and, pending this appeal, 
he has the right, even against the advice of the council, to take such measures as he regards opportune when he thinks that the 
general interest of the colony would suffer from the delay which an appeal to the King involves. As a matter of fact, the governor- 
general possesses all executive and legislative powers. 



There are no secretaries or ministers at the-head of the civil administration but officials, five in number, who hold the modest 
title of directors. These officials are subject to the ortler and supreme control of the governor, who in realitj" ia the prime minister. 
Tliere ia a director of the interior, one of finance, another of public instruction, religious worship and industries, a director of justice, 
and one of public works. The commanders of the army and navy are the heads of their respective departmenta. The meetings of 
these different department chiefs, called by order of the governor-eeneral, form the council of airectors. To what extent the affairs of 
this council are almost family afiaira may be best seen from the met that sometimes the directors are chosen from among the brotbera 
of the governor. 



The machinery of the local administration, even better than that of the central administration, reveals the ingenious scheme by 
means of which a very small number of functionaries rules the densest population of the world. The Island of Java ia dividofi into 
twenty-two provinces, at the head of which are European officials who are as powerful in their provinces aa the governor-general in the 
colony at targe; but just as the chiefs of the departmenta have but the title of director, these provincial governors or prefects call them- 
selves modestly "residents," and their provinces, very often containing over a million souls, are called "residencies." The "resident" 
appointed by the governor-general is in his province the representative of the government, and as such the chief of the civil ailiuiniatra- 
tion, ti»e finances, justice, police, and he haa the right to wear the payong, or gold parasol, which, in the eyes of tlic Javanese, ia a mark 
of the highest rank. He is assisted by the assistant residents, who in turn have subordinates in the persons of the comptrollers, who 
see to the proper observation of the regulations relating to the natives, visit periodically the villages of their districts, listen to com- 
plaints, oversee the jilantations of the government, and form, so to say, the link which connecta the native administration to the 
European adniinistration. 

now THE SATIVES AID IN THE DETAILS OP ADIIISISTBATIOK. 

The following features of the Dutch colonial senice in Java show best its skillful organization. The mechanism consists partly in 
concealing the true motors of the machine under the network of pure display, by leaving to the native princes the illusion of power and 
veiling the actions of the European rulers. Each residency comprises one or more regencies, and alongside of each resident there are one 
or more regents, ^ow, while the resident is always a European official, the regent, on the other hand, is always a native fiim^tionary 
belonging to the highe-'t families of the countries and frequently of princely birth, who bears, according to the importance of his rank, 
the title of "Raden Adipati," or "Mas Toemen^oeng," or even that of "I'angeran" (prince). 

The natives are subject to the regent, their natural chief; the resident, although the rwil holder of (wiwer, does nothing except 
through the medium of the regent. In order to conceal his authority, he allows himself to be re^ariled in the eyes of the nnlive? as the 
elder brother of the regent, and gives his orders to bis brother in the form of reioniniendatious. This formula, which would be 
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reRordcd meaoin^leas with ub, has quite an importance with the Javanese, since in their eyee the elder brother, in the absence of the 
father, is the chief of the family, respected by the younger brothcra, but still r^arded always as brother, and not as official chief. 
Being a brother merely, the resent enlighlens him with bis counsel. The European official is even held to take the advice of thS 
native functionary, whenever the intereete of the native population are at stake. The younger brother is the intimate counselor of the 
elder brother in all cases where U>e latter has to be enlightened on the condition of the people; but once a resident has made his 
decitnon, after having heard the opinion of the regent, the latter, as a good younger brother, has to submit whatever the decision be. 
In order to leave to the natives the illusion of autonomy, the Dutch not only permitted diem to keep their rulers, "wc<tonos" 
(village chiefs), but even theiremperor. The territory of the Vorstenlanden, the central province which occupies the fifteenth part of the 
area ot Java, conslilutes actually a small empire, the last fragment of Iho Kingdom of Mataram. The Voretenlanden are divided between 
two princes, the soesoehoenan and the suttan, the first residing at Solo or Soerakarta and the latter at Djokjakarta. These two capitals 
are even now the centers of Javanese life, and it is here that one can best form an idea of what Java has been in the past. Formerly the 
Vorstenlanden formed but a single province under a single soesoeliocnan, but during hist century the Emperor Hamangkoe, despairing 
of quelling a Chinese insurrection, called to his aid the Dutch and ceikd to them some land in return for their services. Hardly freed 
from the t'hiuete, he met with the clainis of his brother, who insisted upon his right to share the throne. Hamangkoe, in order to 
escape new Ktrnggles, applied tor arbitration to the Dutch, who put an end to the dispute by a decision quite in conformity with the policy 
inspired by the principie, "divide ut imperes" (divide and rule). They divided tne kingdom into two provinces, which was the best 
means to weaken a powerful State. The greater part of the two divisions formed the prorince of Soerakarta and fell to the share of 
Boosoehoenan; the other division was turned over to the brother of the Emperor, who became sultan of Djokjakarta. The present 
Emperor and sultan are descendants of these two princes. The former hears the title of "soesoehoenan," which means "hie highness." 
He also has the titles of "The Nail of the World," "The Commander of the Armies," "The Sen-ant of the Charitable," "The Master of 
Worship," "The Regulator of Religion." 

THE GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA AND THE SHARE OF THE EUROPEANS AND NATIVES, 
RESPECTIVELY. IN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The French colonies are, for the details of governmental methods, divided into two classes; (1) Those in which limited powers ot 
legislation are granted to a local l^sislature, in a few cases wholly elected, in others partly nominated by the home government and 
partly elected; (2) those in which the government is conducted by decrees. These provisions do not include, however, tariff laws and 
other important measures, which are regulated by general It^lation of the home government. InFrenchlndo-Chinaa largeshareof the 
government is conducted by decrees, though a local body partly appointed and partly elected chiefly by French citizens has very limited 
legislative powers. Under this general term of French Indo-China are included Cochin China, Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia, whose 
united area is 263,000 square miles, with a population of 22,000,000, Cochin China, Anam, and Tonkin are inhabited chiefly by 
Anamil/«, who had a well-defined system ot goverament when the French took posseaaion. Under that system the country was 
divided into districts kn.'^wn as "communes," in which the representatives of the ruling element formed a communal council and 
elected one of their number as the head of the commune, and this officer, as representing the commune, carried on the government, 
raised ta:ies, and under his general management order was maintained within his province or commune. The French have, in a limited 
way at least, adapted the details of the native form of government in much of this great section. Under existing French law with 
reference to colonies, the French executive not only administers colonial affairs, but issues general decrees for thdr government. This 
system is the result of the failure to complete legislation begun in 1B54, by which a system of government for the French colonies in 
.America was framed and the Emperor empowered to le^slate for the others by decrees until a plan of government for the remainder 
should be fmmcd. This plan has never been completed, however, and consequently the President and head of the colonial department 
direct the niao^ement of French Indo-China and other French colonies of this clasB by decrees. 

Thecbiefofficialof French lDdo.Chinai8agovemor.general, appointed by the Government of France usoally upon the recommendation 
of the department ot colonies. The military and naval forces ape subject to his orders, and all civil officers in the colonies are his 
subordinates, most of them appointed either by him or upon his recommendation. In Cochin China there is a lien tenant-governor, and 
in Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia each a resident superior, each of whom is subject to the general direction of the governor-general 
These in tnm are assieted by residents and vice-reaidents, who carry out the details of the work through the esisting communal 
machinery above described, on a plan somewhat similar to that of the Dutch in Java, relying for those details largely upon the native 
officials. These leading offlciala are paid sufficient salaries to assure the Government that they will cooperate faithfully, and, through 
their influence and knowledge qf the people, administer the governmentin a manner which will be accepted by the natives. The tariS 
laws, however, are made by the French Government, and more of the detaib managed at the seat of the home government than is the 
case in the British or Dutch colonies, already discussed. The colony is repreeented in the French Chambers by a deputy elected chiefly 
by the Frenchmen residing in the colony, though natives may become French citizens if they desire and participate in such election. 
A colonial council also exists, which consists of two members named by the privy coundl, two by the Saigon Chamber of Commerce, 
eix elected by Frenchmen residing in Cochin China, and six elected by a college ot del^ates chosen for this purpose by the nobles of 
each municipality. This council aits twenty days in each year, hut is prohilnted from debating poliUcal matlers, its only duties being 
to issue decrees regulati:^ private property, discuss finance and taxation, express its opinion upon tarifis and taxes already established, and 
send protests to the ministry in France. 

DESCRIPTION BY PROF. HENRY E. BOURNE. 

The French system in French Indo<;iiina is described by Prof- Henry R Bourne, m a copyrighted article in the Yale Review, 
May, 1899, reproduced by permission, as fnliowsr 

• * » Indo-China is not mere territory containing a negligible quantity ot inhabitant?. The people, Anamites or Cambodians, 
have a developed civilization, with fixed customs and laws; but, unlike the Philippine situation, outside of Sulu there has been, both in 
Anam and Cambodia, a monarchy, through which the French leaders could organize a subjeelion of the people by treaties, usually 
negotiated at tiie point of the bayonet It has not been necessary to deal with the vs^e multitude and to nile chaos. IStill, on the 
whole, there is hardly a phase of the Philippine problem not alreaily illnstrated in the history of Indo-China. 

Although in the sum of French possessions, Indo-China is almost an empire, like British India, it is ruled by a Kovemor-general. 

It is not a unity, either in race or in institutions or in the development ot the French administration. Tonkin and Cochin China, the 

dcllaa of the fied Kiver and of the Mekong, are connected by the long and narrow Anam, of which the inhabited portion is crowded 

between the mountains and the sea, so that the group resembles, as the Anamites themselves say, a long pole with a bag of rice on each 
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end. These three territories were united in the first years of the century under the mie of the Emperor Gia Lon^, and are Inhabited 

chiefly by the Anamites. Their social order is the same, and it has been little disturbed by the partition of the empire since the coming 
of the French. It is essentially democratic, with self-governing communes as its baaia. 

This Anamite commune is important, because it is the unit of administration and the responsible agent of the government for the 
collection of taxes, the raising of troops, and the execution of the law. It offers the unvarying framework of society for each advance of 
the population into unoccupied districts. Its honors and duties belong to the notables, who are inscribed on the tax rolls. The higher 
notanU'H form the communal council, and elect one of their number mayor. As soon as their choice is accepted by the government the 
mayor represents the commune in all questions raised by the central administration. He carries out the laws, is chid of police, and 
guardian of the tax rolls. 

Cambodia also belongs to Indo-China, and lies on tho Mekong above Cochin China. It is the feeble remainder of an ancient 
kingdom, and yet its i>eople affect to despiw the encroaching Anamites, claiming their own origin in an earlier, perhaps an Aryan, 
emigration. Their social organization also differs from that of Anam. When the French protectorate b^an, the v did not have'tlie 
commune. Instead of a lettered aristocracy' reaching the higher official positions nominally through severe competitive examinations, 
they had a semifeuda! nobility, and administrative affaire were centralized instead of being left to Icical authorities. • • • 

For many years after the treaty of 1863 the prolectoralo had remained merely nominal. If the terms of the treaty were closely 
adhereil to, the French recident could not legally interfere in the internal administration of the country, and the men who successive!^' 
occupied the popilion failed to gain ascendency enough in the court of Kuic Norodom to compensate for the legal weakness of their 
situnlion. Lanessan rather savaBcly regards such a failure as characteristic of French colonial ollicers everj-where. They do not make 
the least effort, he says, "to wort for the increase of Ihe native authority, and at the same lime to penetrate it by our influence." 

When the resident, to strengthen his position, tried to take a seat in the council of ministers, the King resisted stubbornly, but all 
the while he was covertly using the guaranty his throne received from the protectorate to render himself abeolute. His court became 
more luxurious, and since his revenue did not increase, his officers, the mandarins, were not paid, and were forced to pillage the people. 
Koads and bridges, no longer repaired, soon almost disappeared. 

From this desperate situation M. Thomson, the governor of Cochin-China, attempted to rescue the country by the treaty of June 
17, 1884, negotiated under the guns of French ships. The remedy was too drastic; itattempted to revolutionize Cambodian society from 
top to lx)ttom. Furthermore, it was justly believed to be an ill-conceived device for annexing Cambodia to Cochin-China, dictated by 
officials eager to extend their juriEdiction. 

It is not astonishing that Cambodia, from king to peasant, was profoundly stirred by such an attack upon traditional privil^eeand 
national susceptibilities. Insurgent bands appeared everywhere. The peaceful inhabilanis, impartially afraid of the insurgents and of 
the French, fled to the forests. In less than two years the country looked like a desert. Finally the resident was authorized to inform 
King Norodom that the treaty might be considered a dead letter, though it was not to be abrogated. 

PoEpibly the resistance of the Cambodians would not have been so obstinate had not the French Government by its heaitancy 
showed that it was not sure of its (KDlicy. Though the treaty was made in the spring of 1884, Ihe law approving it was not paraed until 
July 17, 1885, and the decree providing for ila promulgation was not issued until January 9, 1886. Furthermore, it was only in 1891, 
when Lanessan came out as governor-general, that the treaty ftas thoroughly put in force. 

So much, at least, of the history of Indo-China must IJe told in order intelligently to explain the measures by which France has 
Bought to administer this group of possessions. But the period of conquest saw the very machinery in Paris devised to control such 
portions of the national domam radically reconstructed. 

Americans are naturallv surprised to discover that the French executive is intrusted not only with the administration of colonial 
affairs, but also with the le^slation which devises the mechanism of government in the colonies and which regulates all the details of 
the colonial r^pme. So extensive a grant of power is rather anomalous even in a country accustomed to government by decrees. It 
came about in this way: The constitution of 1852 del^ated to the senate the organization of the colonies. Accordingly in 1854 Marti- 
nique, Gn^eloupe, and Riiunion were provided for by senatus consultum. The other colonies were left for a subsequent act, and mean- 
while the Emperor was empowered to legislate for them by decrees. As the expected senatus consultmn never came, Ihe prerogative 
remained in his hands until his overthrow. It was then held to pass provisionally te the new executive, where it still remains, because 
the constitutional laws of 1875 did not touch this field of legislation. In certain cases the president can issue hb decrees merely upon 
the report of the minister charged with the man^ement of the colonies, and at most he is obliged lo consult the council of state. But 
if the chambers legislate upon any matters concerning the colonies the president can not traverse this legislation by subsequent decrees. 

Such a system has much to commend it (or the effective control of distant possessions. Many a fine enterprise has been ruined in 
a crisis by the sort of hesitancy and dilatoriness which may be looked for in a deliherative assembly. But while promptness is made 
possible there is little danger of irresponsible action, for the minister must countersign each act of the president, and he does this 
knowing that if he blunders intolerably he will bring defeat upon his colleagues in the cabinet There is also less likelihood that 
policies wilt be constantly changed, since the minister, though a party leader in the chambers, is surrounded in his administrative 
bureaus by a permaixent corps of officials, familiar with what has m>en previously atteinpted. Such a system may be as effective as 
military rule and yet be free from the characteristic evils of barrack-room government • • • 



As French rule in Indo-China was extended and its character changed, the local machinery of control was necessarily recoualnicted 
onamo.*eela1iorateBca1e. In 1879 Cochin-China passed from the hands of the admirals to a civil r^ime. LeMyrede Villers was thefirst 
aovemor. Ills jurisdiction covered also the protectorate of CJambodia. And upon the renewal of the trouble in Tonkin, in 1882, it was 
he who sent Commander Rivifire to protect French interests. But, as soon as the war was ended, the new jjrotectorate was administered 
sepcrately, ns has already been cxplaine<l, by a resident general, living in Hue, and responsible to the minister of foreign aflairs. Alter 
three yeare' experience with the plan of divided responsibility, all Indo-China was united by decree, October 17, 1887, and all residential 
officers subordinated to a governor-general. This union revealed the tendency gradually to subject the whole territory to a single 
administrative system. 

The decree of October )7, which created the union, was supplemented by another three days later, which hindered its effectiveness 
by making the appointment of the governor-general and the higher officers of the prott'ctorates dependent upon the joint recommendation 
of two ministers— the minister of foreign affairs and the minister of marine. Furthermore, no military operation could be begun without 
the consent of the minister of foreign afiairs, and to him were to be addressed copies of the regular reports required (rom Indo-China. 

To what extent this system of dual coutrol was practically injurious it is not possible to say. At all events, the disorders that 
afflicted Tonkin and the unsettled condition of Cambodia were not remedied. 

ADDlTIOS.iL POWER TO THB GOVERNOR-OBNERAL. 

After four years more it was decided to try the radical expedient of placing in the hands of the governor-general the most ample 
powers. In the languaee of the decree itself, issued April 21, 1891, he was made "the depositary of the powers of the Republic in 
French Indo-China." fie »ow stood forth the rival of the governor-general of British India and oi the governor^neral of the Duteh 
East Indies, 

To define hie powere more in detail, the militar}' and naval forces were subject lo bis ordere, all civil officers were hie subordinates; 
their appointment was dependent upon his recommendation, or, in case of minor positions, was his sole prerogative, and the higher 
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ofBcere — reudents, directors, ma^ietrotee, etc. —could &l8o be euHpendM by bim. Moreover, h£ ■kob to be the sole medium of communication 
with the home Government. Evidently, it was the intention of the decree to prevent conflicts of authority and to give petty jealousies 
no route back to Paris. But at least one bypath wae eoon discoverod, and the flrat governor-general felt that hia credit at home was 
being industriously mined. Every year the commander of the troops was ordered to send a report of the inspections directly to the 
miniater of the marine. This document, not passing through the hands of the governor-general, offered the protection of its seal to al! 
Borts of statements, in one case, at leaat, directed definitely' against the govcruor-general. But the new plan has worlied well on the 
whole, and Indo-Cbina's history has been leas checkered emce 1891. The natives were no longer obliged to serve two jealous mn'tere — 
the civil and military authorities. , 

It is unnecessary to desctiiie the elaborate administrative machinery put under the control of the governor-general. Mere mechanism 
is not significant, unless a particular device in governmental machinery is chosen as the best instrument for carrying into effect some 

KUcy. It is sufficient to note that the hierarchy consisted of a lieutenant-governor in Cochin-CJiina, resident superieure placed at the 
ad of affairs in Cambodia, Tonkin, and Anam, with residents and vice-residents subordinate to them. The duties of these officials 
varied according to the character of French rule in each part of Indo-China. For example, in Tonkin many of the mandarins, who 
served the Anamite government, intrigued persistently against French influence, and were removed. Their successors were tborouglily 
under French control. 

Although the powers of the governor-general have been diminished since 1891, seriously, according to Laneesan, the system of 
eiDgle control still remains. But its effectiveness has been impaired by a misuse of the appointing power reserved to the ministry. 

TUE SrOII^ SY3TEU. 

To give Indo-China administrative autonomy was one of the aims of the decree of 1891, In thja way alone could the dependency 
be guarded against the worse effects of the spoils system. When Lanessan reached Indo-China he found complaints that inexperienced 
men bad been put into important places over the heads of others who had served the government faithfully, and had acquire<l a just 
claim to promotion. Certain officers boasted "that they had gained all their grades in Paris, and rallied their collef^es, who were 
without mfliiencc." Laneesan even says, "It was not rare that an officer, dismissed for disobediance, wroug-doing, or incapacity, 
returned with his rank raised." 

This was not the only chronic evil that aiHicted the administration. The French have carried the principle of organiiation into 
many branches of the colonial service, and have given to each its hierarchy of positions, which the ambitious young man may aspire to 
reach grade by grade. This may be correct in theory, but it would imply an empire homogeneous in race, customs, and langu^e. 
And yet just such differences were often ignored up to 1891 and even later. • • * 

'The decree of 1891 protected Indo-China against most of these disorders. Administrators and residents were largely recruited in 
the dependency itself, and were not in danger of seeing their well-earned promotions snatched from them by political deals in Paris. 

A certain number of the candidates were to be furnished by the Ecole Goloniale at Paris. These men had been trained for the 
work they were to do, but they were without practical experience. While Lanessan was govemor^eneral, and doubtless since that 
time, these men upon their arrival in the colony were expected to serve an apprenticeship of at least eighteen months, with some 
t^dent-snperienr or some provincial administrator, and at a place where they would find facilities for technical instruction in the 
elements of their craft. 

But the condition of the magistracy was not bettered by the decree. It was still possible to bring them from the ends of the earth 
and set them down in Cocbin-Chma, regardless of the injury done to the administration of justice by intrusting it to men who, though 
w^l-meaning, were unacquainted with the language, customs, and legal traditions in the local courts. Such a magistrate was at the 
mercy of an interpreter. About him might gather a body of attorneys, rabatteurs, who found it to their own interest to multiply le^ 
controversies, even among a people inclined to carry everything to the courts. Under the old system of free administration of justice 
this fashion was harmless, but with the new French courts it was a means of ruining the natives who resorted to them. 

There was another danger. The magistrates who had been long in the country, seeing that the higher poaitions were to be gained 
by favor, and not earned by fidelity in the service, became diBCOuraged and left the country. Occasionally a judge who had served 
well in Cochin-China was promoted to a position elsewhere at the time when his labors were becoming most valuable. 

Added to these defects in the system of appointment was the equally great evil of the multiplication of places. Ten years ago the 
officeholders formed a large part of the whole French population of Cochin-IJhina. The under secretary of state in chai^ of the coloniea 
declared in 1891 that the totol appropriation for pubhc works — 80,000 francs — was for that year spent iu salaries. As the colonial council 
of Cochin-China was elected by officeholders and contractors — that is, practically all the Frenchmen in the colony — it voted high salaries 
and fat contracts, until the home government put an end to such looting of the treasury for the benefit of a few nundred individuals by 
applyingthesurpluftto the needs of the other Indo-Chinese p 



One of the roost interesting phases of any colonial experiment is the attempt to adjust the machinery of control to the exiBtiug 
institutions. In ven' few instances would it be safe or wise to substitute a new administrative system tor one which is intrenched 
behind the custom of yea^s or perhaps of generations. The French have had too much experience in the art of colonization to make 
such a blunder in its baldest form, but certain efforts of theirs liave shown a tendency in this direction. 

According to the treaty of 1884 with Anam, the residents and their subordinates were not to interfere with tho deliuls of provincial 
administration in Tonkin, although upon their demand the native officials could be dismissed. And within the limits of Anam itself 
tho officers of the Anamite government were to carry on their administration undisturbed. The customs service was reserved for 
French management, with me truly omnibus addition of "en gfin^ral, lee services qui exigent une direction unique ou I'emploi 
d'tng^nicura ou d'a^ents enrop£ens. The resident-general was to reside within the citadel at Hue, and was to control the foreign 
relations of the empire as his principal duty. 

This was the aim of the treaty, but it was carried out in a spirit suggested by the continued disturbances, both in Tonkin and in 

In Tonkin the French feared the influence of the mandarins. Moreover, these men exposed themselves to attack because of their 
extortions before the banning of the French regime. Consequently the residents worked to diminish their power. This, in a measure, 
disorganized the administration and rendered the work of control more burdensome. Such a policy was really unnetesaary, for the 
mandarins were intelligent enough to discover that France had come to stay, and that if they had been fiandled carefully, so that they 
might "save their face ' before the multitude, little trouble need have been teared from tbem. 

In Anam the treaty was not respected even to thisdegree. Everywhere the Anamite officers found themselves under theordere 
of either the residents or of the soldiers, often of both. The mandarins grew desperate and a formal protest was sent to the President of 
IVance. This document declared tliatthe least infraction of orders was to be severely punished. Furthermore, if the mandarins consulted 
the residents, tho army officers were angry; if, on the other hand, they took their orders from the office!*, they were rebuked by the 
residents. 

A still more serious blunder was embodied in the Cambodian treaty of 1884. This shattered the social and administrative fabric of 
the Kingdom at a stroke. An attempt had been made to abolish slavery in 1877, but it had failed. The treaty renewed this attempt, 
destroying an important part of native property without compensation. It also provided that individual property in land should be 
substituted lor the old system, by which the title of the whole vested in the King. And with a shrewd look into the future it compre- 
hensively forced upon the King toutes les r^formes administratives, judiciares, financiires, el commercialea aux quellea le gouvemement 
de la Eepoblique tran9iuse jugera a I'avenir utile pour faciliter I'accomplissement de son protectorat." 
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The opportunity came in connection with the Borest spot of all— the financee. When Le ilyre de Villera was governor of Cochin- 
China, he nad taken from the King's control the revenue coming from the tariff, the taxes on alcohol, opium, etc., and had used them 
to pay the espensca of the protectorate. They were b«rely sufficient for this, because a et&S had to be niaintamed for the collection, so 
that 30 per cent of the income waa consumea in collecting it. Moreover, these collectors, taken from the customs service of Cochin- 
China, and independent of the resident at Fnom-Penh, oft«Q played the petty tyrant and compromised the reputation of the protectorate. 

These evils were incidental. But the main trouble waa tnat (he Kine found that out of a total revenue of fl,100,00l) (Mexican), 
feW.OOO were taken from him. To make up the loss, he resorted to the deaperate expedient of farming certain of the taxes left him, 
n^otialing with Chinese fradere for a lump sum. These Chinamen grew rich by extortion, in epite of the fact tiiat tliey were obliged 
to concede douceurs, after the manner of the old regime in France, to the women and favorites about the court. 

It was not until Lanessan came out as governor-general that this desperate state of affairs waa remedied and the other provisions 
of the treaty were enforced. He had been in Cambodia on a tour o( inspection in 1887, and had eungeated to the King the wisdom of 
consolidating the two budgets of the protectorate, and of organizing a common treasury. But, in the face of opposition from Cochin- 
China, the scheme conid not be carried through. When fie resumed the negotiations the King readily consented, without formal 
treaty, to put into effect, January 1, 1892, the reforms which had been suggested. I.anessan then assigned on the budget a dvil list 
larger than the ^ing'a previous mcome. He also won the mandarins by payini; them adec|uate salaries for the duties they were accus- 
tomed to perform. This waa done without raising the tax rate, on the supposition that with better management the taxes would be 
more productive. In several instances the rate was actually lowered. Altliough the French were henceforth to control the collection 
of the direct taxes, as well as tlie customs duties, etc., the old collectors were not dismissed; they were simply reorganized so that the 
danger of oppression and peculation would be lessened. 

The results of tfiis reform were noteworthy. Complaints of extortion were almost unheard. Tlie taxes produced more at the low 
rate than at the higher rate previously fised. The estimated receipts were tl,23H,190, while the aclual receipts were $1,578,130. This 
gave the Government the opportunity to complete certain needed pnblic improvements in the capital. The King could become reconciled 
to a protectorate qf this sort, and since 1892 Cambodia has given little trouDle. 

The French have showed no disposition within the limits of the old Anamite Empire to interfere with local administration, as 
this waa centered in tlie commune. They have even made some attempts to set its machinery in motion in Cambodia, where it did 
not ■exist. • • • 

PBEXCB LAWS INTBODUCED. 

Aflii 

privilege, and still allowed the Romans to be judged according t. - , ,, _..._. 

codes and liberties, his right to local eelf-Govemment and to representation in the chamber of deputies, without thereby disturbing the 

social organization, customs, and laws of the Anamites. 

There tias been one tentative step toward assimilation particularly interesting, and this is the colonial council of Cochin-China. 
In 1880, when it wascreated, the minister of the marine declared that the measure was dictated "by his constant purpose to prepare, by 
successive acts, the iidvent of the institutions of the metropolis among our peoples bevond the seas." Besides four members, two chosen 
by the Saigon Chamber of Commerce and two by the privy council, there are twefve elected membera, six elected by the Frenchmen 
reeidinij in Cochin-China, and six by a college of delegates, who are in turn elected by the notables of each municipality. Every 
precaution is taken lest this BEsembly become an embarrassment to the administration. The annual sessions can last only twenty days, 
unless prorogued for a further period of ten days by the governor-general, who may also suspend the sittings at any lime. He, moreover, 
appoints the president. There can be no debate upon political matters, nor even a political wish eipreased. The council can do but 
four carefully defined things — it can issue decrees regulating private property; it can deliberate, subject to the govemor-general'a 
approval, upon finances and taxation; it can express its opinion upon tanKs, octrois de mer, etc. ; and it can send protests to the ministry 
in France. It is simply a school for training in tlie forms of representative government. • » • 



M. de Lanessan, the present French minister of marine, formerly governor-general of Indo-China, and who had prior to that service 
had long experience in the French colonies and abundant opportunity to observe the methods in the English colonies, in his work, 
"Frincipesde Colonisation," discussesthe question of the relatione of the Europeans and natives in official life and the duties of European 
officials in the colonies, the methods of their selection, etc., as follows: 



I believe that in order to make the colonies prosperous, and furthermore, to acquire the sympathy and confidence of the people, 
we ought to strive, first of all and chiefly, to protect the former against the proclivities on the part ot the Europeans of exploiting 
them. Our lawH and our codes ought to bo introduced there as little as possible, and each colony ought to have the right to adopt 
for itself a system ot Iwslation Mapted to the particular necessities of tte country and the habits of the natives. As regards oor 
administration and political organization, they ought to be shaped with the view of protecting the natives, of attracting him without 
violence toward our civilization, ot reducing his charges in the largest possible d^ree; and, moreover, of putting him in a position to 
appreciate by himself the advantages of our intervention with the affaire ot hia country. From al! the facts slated above, a certain 
number of principles and rules may be reduced, which I think worth the while to sum up as follows: 

GOVERNUENTAL CONTROL Of COLOMffi IN A PRIMmVE STATE IS NBCBSSART. 

If the people of the colonies are yet in a state ot more or less distinct barbarism, such as certain people of Africa, those of New 
Caledonia, Gniana, many tribes of Laos and Madagascar, etc., the colonizing nation is obliged to lake intc its hands the airection of the 
administrative aEEaira; but while doing it, it should make use as much as possible ot the tribal chiefs and the heads ot the more important 
families, so as to show its intention of not breaking with the local customs. Moreover, it would do well to treat the customs, nabits, 
ideas, the religion, and even the prejudices of the natives in such a manner as to earn sympathies which might be utilized in order to 
introduce gradually progrewi and civilization. 



It the people in the colony, as for instance the people of Anam, Cambodia, the Hovas, etc,, possess a more or less completa 
olitical and administrative orgwiization, the latter ought to be not only respected, but even loyally utiltied. A protectorate would, in 
"' ' ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ,. , . . me time to be effective; that is, the 

I government to such a degree that 
tend without Tiolence and with ttie 
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consent ol all to the smalleet detiuls of odminutration, and make itself felt in all conditiona and parts of the country. In tbie maner 
the texts of treatiee have but a Becoodary importance. The moral, political, and adminietrative worth of the novemora and their 
Kubordinates, however, have an importance much superior to that of diplomatic documents, acts, or decrees. The best of theae acta in 
tlie hands of unskillful people produce nothinf; but disorder, insurrection, and misery. The very worst, in the hands of experienced 
and well -informed men, may be sufficient to create peace and harmony between the protector and the protectorate, and assure the 
prosperity of the protected country, while eerviog at the same time the interests of the protecting country. 



As regards military action it is best to reduce it even in the most barbarous countries, and during periods of rebellions to the lowest 
posFible degree; never should the direction of affaiie in a colony be intrusted to the military authorities. By dint of its education, 
personal interests, and exciting surroundings the army is irresistibly pushed toward the abusive use of force. It tends less toward 
prevention of disorder than its suppression, and the losses which it suflers serve but to push it oa to bloody expeditions, for the death of 
some results in the advancement ot others. 

RL'LIKQ CV FOSCE TBE HOST DIFFICULT HETSOD. 

Moreover, the further we go the harder it becomes to rule even the most savage people by mere force. The European nations are 
more and more furnishing to the people beyond the seas whom we want to colonize, the rapid-firing weapons which are made use of by 
them, to attack or resist our rule. The material interests of Europe then, as well as humanitarian considerations, coudenm violence and 
force as a means of colonization. 

Before all, however, we must observe the greatest possible loyalty in our relations with the natives, whatever the stage of ti 
they may have arrived at. We are in the habit of speatingof "Oriental duplicity." We should be careful, however, not to giv* 
to the people who are less civilized than ourselves, and with whom we come in contact, to speak of "Occidental duplicity." 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MALAY FEDERATED STATES AND THE SHARE OF THE EUROPEANS 
AND NATIVES, RESPECTIVELY, IN THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 

The government and methods of administration in the communities ot the Malayan Peninsula, which were a few years ago brought 
under British direction and order and good government brought ant of confusion and misrule, are looked upon by many as an especially 
interesting object lesson, in view of the similarity of conditions there to those in the Philippines, both as to race, climate, and general 
location. The present system of government consists of a high commissioner, who is the governor-general of the adjoining Straits 
Settlements. In each Malayan State there is a British resident-general, who is responsible to the high commissioner and who consulta 
with and aids the sultan or native ruler of the State in makingand administering laws. In addition to this there is in each Slate an elective 
council, which enacts laws and regulations, exceptthoserelating to finance; but these are subject to the approval of the high commiEeioner, 
who also establishes the financial system. These legislative councils of the various States also meet annually in a joint council for the 
discusfflon of topics of finance and general administration and make recommendations to the State councils and to the high commiBsioner. 
Uniform courts of justice and procedure have been established in various Stales, in some of the more important of these British magistrates 
presiding, while lees important cases are tried before the native headman. The police system includes about 2,000 persons, of which 
number atrant 30 arc Enrapeans. Under this general system the States have prospered greatly. Their total revenue, which in 1895 
amounted to (8,481,007, was in 1B99 fU,733,001. The commercial development has been equally rapid and gratifying. The exports 
have increased from $31,622,805 in 1895 to $54,895,139 in 1899, and the imports from $23,653,271 in 1895 to $33,765,073 in 18». E^lway 
construction is making rapid progress, roads being opened, telegraph lines built, and the productive capacity of the country greatly . 
increased. The area is in round terms 25,000 square miles and the populuUon 600,000. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE OOVERNMENT. 

The following account of the oiganization and administration of the Federated Malay States ia from the Sew York Tribune of 
January 20, 1899: 



Especially true is it when the men who strived are akin to those wtio achieved, and when the attempt is made in circnmslancea like 
those In which the former task waa done. It will bo of interest, and perhaps instructive and inspiring, then to recall what has recently 
been done in the way of ooveming East Indian tribes, since the mcu who have done it are of om: own blood, speech, and temperament, 
and the tribes governed bear a cJose resemblance in character and condition to those which the fortunee of war have committed to our 
charge in the Philippine Archipelaso. Here is a plain tale, not from the hills, but from the straits; the story of a quarter of a century 
of Anglo-Saxon administration in the Golden Chersonese : 

THE CAUSES OF BBTTISH IKTERVENTION. 

First; the causes that led to British intervention in the Malay States. It is the same old story, l^me was when the Malay States 
of the peninsula tietween the Indian Oceau and the South China Sea enjoyed a fairly settled government, of a primitive type. Tnat was 
about tne time when Portuguese adventurers bugon to explore and to exploit that quarter ot the globe. Durmg the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese tradeis found security and encouragement in those States. But it was their fatuous jHilicy to take all they could get from 
the natives in the way of profit, and to give them nothing in the way ot instruction and civilization. Kuch was the policy of the Dutch, 
ilso, who followed them at Malacca in 1(541; anil that was, indeed, the general policy of all European nations in those days toward those 
whom they deemed inferior races. 

The result was natural. The limited contact with Europeans did the natives no good, and much hann. They absorbed the vices 
but not the virtues of the visitors. Their native Governments declined in authority and power. Population decreased. Trade suffered. 
Wars on land and piracy at sea l)ecame chronic and widely prevalent. There was no order nor security outside the walls of the foreign 
"factories." Early m the present century the British East India Company acquired its Straits Settlements and introduced a new foreign 
bctor into the problem. It was a new, but not a different, factor. The British pursued practically the same policvas the Portuguese and 
Dutch. They held aloof from the native States, and left the latter to "atew in their own juice." And when in time the Briti^ Crowa 
■ucceeded the East India Company, and the Indian Empire was established, tlie same policy was maintained. The conditioo ol the 
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native states went steadily from bad to worse. The Malay chiefs and ault&UB could not keep order, or would not, and the secret societies 
in the large Chinese population constantlv fomented trouble. On land there was a wretched mixture of tyranny and anarchy, and on the 

seas piracy prevailed aa nowhere else in the world. 

BARBARI9U OR OOVBRNlfBKT Bf ESPEtUENCBD BAKDS. 

Such a state of attaira could not last forever. Unable to stand alone, the States were doomed either to fall into utter barbarism or 
to be made objects of ruthles8 and selfish conquest, unless some benevolent ^wer ahoHld come to their aid. In their extremity m>ine 
of the native chiefs of Perak, Selangor, and No^ri Sembilan turned to the British governor of the Straits Settlements for salvation. They 
asked him to inlervene in their domeslic affairs and rescue the land from anarchy. Nor was the choice of a savior ill-made. Great 
Britain had, as we have seen, held aloof froui the native States, lust as Portugal and Holland had done. Perhaps she hod actually come 
less into contact with them than had either of the others. Slie was of an entirely different race and creed and manner from those 
nations and from the native States. She was as foreign and as strange, that is to say, to the ^lalays as we are to the Filipinos. That in 
itself was at advantage. She had, moreover, this other inestimable adiantape, that she was a country of the most complete civil and 
rolieious liberty and therefore was exceptionally well fitted to deal with States populated partly by Mohammedans, j>artly by Chinese 
Buddliists, and partly by utter pagans. It will not escape observation that the Philippines, too, are largely thus populated, about one- 
third of the people and some of the most important native chieftains being Mohammedans, while a large Chinese population exists, 
permeated by secret societies; nor is it to be assumed that Americans are less inclined to tolerance of creeds and to civil liberty than is 
the other branch of the English-speaking race. 

APPEiL FOB BBmsn AID. 

That the Malay chiefs took these facts into account in appealing to the British governor docs not appear. They knew him simply 
as a just man and an able and successful administrator. Nor does it appear that be enfi^^ the consideration of the British Government 
in the matter. On the contrary, he seems to have acted upon his pensonai responsibility and to have taken counsel only with himself. 
He rcsjHjnded favorably to the Malay appeal. He went to Perak and investigated the state of the case. He talked it over with the 
Sultan of Perak, who was with difficulty holding hts place against a. rival claimant of the throne, and with the chief men of that and 
other States. And finally, without seeking special authority from the home Government and without any preliminary flourish of 
proclajuatory trumpets, lie made with the native rulers of the three States named the engagement of Pangkor. That memorable instru- 
ment was framed and signed on January 20, 1874— just twenty-five years ago— and it marked the dawn of the new era in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Under this engagement the native rulers were confirmed in their places. The title of the Sultan of Perak was confirmed against 
the pretender. The general adminislralion of affairs, including the collection of taxes, the appointment of officials, et^;., was to be 
condiicted in the name of the native sultans and chiefs. In fonn everything was to go on just aa nefore; but there was to be thenceforth 
a British resident in the country, whose advice was to be asked by the native rulers and was to be acled upon in all matters not per- 
taining to the religion and customs of the natives; and under bim there were to be a few other Britisn officers. Otherwise the 
government was to be conducted by the natives. 

In putting this system into effect Sir Andrew Clarke had regard for the primitive, almost childlike, nature of the natives, and 
aimed at controlling them ehieflv by personal influence. He had personal interviews with the native chiefs and persuaded them that 
ffood government would be to tncir personal advantage. They would have the same pomp and power as before, and perhaps an even 
wrger revenue. To such presentments of the case he found them willing to listen, and by them to he swayed. The allegiance of the 
Malays was thus readily gained for bis administration. With the Ctiinese he dealt with similar tact. He did not make the blunder of 
tryine to repress or to suppress the secret societies. On the contrary, he encouraged them to maintain their organizations, and to meet 
openly. But he gave the headmen of them to understand that they would be held personally responsible for the conduct of the 
societies. The result wbb thaX the leaders became bis lieutenants, and transformed the societies mto ^encies for supporting the 
administration. 

The financial affairs of the States needed and received especial attention. Tai-gathering had been farmed out, and had been con- 
ducted by the familiar oriental method of "B([ueczing." Sir Andrew proposed to Bto|j all that. The revenue was to be put upon a 
business basis. Taxes were to be honestly levied and collected under British supervision, and the sultans and chiefs were to receive 
stated civil lists. Thus the actual revenue to the governments of the States would he increased, while the burden upon the people 
would be decreased. Finally, he aimed at making commerce and industry sr-cure and atwlishing slavery. To such extent would ne 
impose alien practices on the natives. For the execution of this scheme he made only five appointments of British officers, namely, a 
resident for each of the three States, and an assistant resident for each of two of them. These he chose after careful examination and 
trial in other official places, with sole regard to tlieir fitness for the duties they were to perform. They were men who had experience 
in dealing with the natives, wbo were famiUar with the native languages and customs, and who possessed both energy and tact. These 
officers held courts of justice, which they conducted in some such informal manner as that of the courts of frontier settlements— a system 
that strongly appealed to the Malays. They organized a native police service, closely supervised the collection of taxes, and in general 
cndeavorM to "run the country" for the greatest good of the governed. 

HOW TUB OBSTACLES WERE MET. 

Obstacles arose. That was to be expected. They were partly native and partly British. It was not until he had made the 
engagement of Pangkor and organized the administration under it that Sir Andrew Clarke sought the sanction of his governmental 
superiors. He first reported what he had done to the Siraila Government at Singapore, and askM its sanction tor his "imperialistic" 
policy, which was conditionally granted. The approval of the, London Government was not so readily and fully secured. Finicky 
critics there were afraid he was trampling upon the rights of the natives; that he would not make his residents sufficiently abase them- 
selves and exalt the sultans and chiefs. Nevertheless, though with fear and trembling, they let him go. 

Other troubles arose from the native chiefs. They presently began to show backsliding tendencies. Tbey wanted to squeeze the 
taxpayers, as of old, and to play fast and loose with the rights of property and life. In briei, they wanted to get all the good they could 
out of tiie engagement, but not to be themselves bound by it. Perhaps the most obstreperous of them all was that very Sultan of'Perak, 
who owed his throne to British inter veil tionL 

Happily, Sir Andrew Clarke was both prompt and resolute in action, aa a man must be to deal with such matters. He kindly but 
firmly read the riot act. He told the Sultan of Perak aitd the rest of the disaffected chief:! flatly what they must do and must not do. 
"Must" is a word wliose meaning is understood by such folk far better than "ought." He did not, however, neglect to enforce tbe 
moral obligation, as weH as the physical nece.'^ity of obedience. He quoted the Koran to the -Sultan, with good effect, and succeeded 
in convincing him that his interests in both this world and the next re<inired him to observe faithfully the terms of the engagement. 
The Sultan yielded, though reluctantly, and to console himself took not to drink^ but to opium, and soon became a wreck. Then his 
old rival cropped up again with a formidable backing, and there was danijer of civil war or anarchy. 

At this juncture Sir Andrew Clarke was succeeded by Sir William Jervois, also a mon of firm and decisive character. He imhesi- 
tatingly told the chiefs that if they would not listen to British advice, as they had agreed to iu the ei^gement, they would have to 
yield to British control. If they would not or could not keep the engagement, the Briti.-h Government would take the administration 
of aHairs into its own hands, in both name and fact. Tbey hesitated and quibbled. Then some Mohammedan fanatics murdered the 
British residents in Perak. Instantly Sir William ordered in a body of Indian troojis. The action of the latter was brief, but emphatic 
and decisive. The insurgents were crushed and cowed with a single blow. The jn-ople and the chiefs alike were made to realize that 
British power was aa irresistible as British rule was just and benevolent. The Perak munlorers were taken, tried, convicted, and pun- 
ished. The faithless or worthless Sutlan was sent out of the country, and a n^nt put into his place. And in a twinkling order was 
restored and the authority of the British residents established. There has been no outbreak since. 
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IBS OBGANIZBD. 

The principle of control was now fully eatablished, ftndila details were wrought out and applied. A lepslative council was provided 
for each State, composed partly of British and partly of native members. Tlie policy was to make as much use of native material as 
possible, aud to train the fttalaya to work together with tlie British harmoniously for a common end. The native chiefs were retained 
in office, to act conjointly with the councils and to be educated and trained by the councils in what was practically coni^titutional 
government. In local affairs the nati\'e headmen were retained as the chief authorities in the villa^, under strict accountability to the 
residents. The native police, which Sir Andrew Clarke bad founded, was confirmed and increased in effectiveness under native officers, 
but, of course, under general British direction. It was, however, arranged that the memhere of the police force were not to serve in the 
Slates of which they were natives. In addition, each resident had a email guard of Sikhs and Pathans, For the districts in which 
Chinese Betllors were numerous— that is to say, in the mining region— Chinese headmen were chosen. 

In addition to the residents, there was appointed in each State a British treasurer, who should receive all taxes levied by the Slate, 
and in eachdistrictanativecoltector, who should collect the taxesand turn them in to tiie treasurer. A British auditor wasals<iarpointcd, 
who should go about among the collectors, examining their accounts and supervising their general conduct. By such means tne obje<i 
aimed at by Sir Andrew Clarke was attamed, namely, the lightening of the burden of taxation to the peoiite, and at the same time the 
increase in effective value of the revenue of the State. It may be recalled that ig 1877, the first year in wnicn this system was in complete 
operation, the revenue of the three States was $640,000, and the expenditures $022,000. The sultans and chiefs received civil lists of 
$80,000, the residents and other officers received $250,000, and the police force of gOO men cost $112,000. 



Under this system all the interests of the States were promoted. The residents cared not only for the tin mines, the chief industry 
of the peninsula, but for ^ricutture as welt. Good roads were built, the system now including thousands of miles. Irrigation vids 
introduced and extended. A scientific forestry service was organized. Railroads were built — there are now about 200 miles of them. 
Schools were opened. And, in brief, the States were endowed with all the appurtenances of civilization and started fairly on the road to 
enlightenment. 

All this, as we have Been, was done with a staff of British officials that seemed absurdly small in contrast with the scope and amount 
of work performed. Never, perhaps, unless in the case of the illustrious (lordon in China and in the Soudan, has so much been achieved 
by 80 Btnall a staff. The secret of it, or the secrets, rather, may readitv be discerned. They had been, as we have said, selected solely 
for merit and ability, and they were accordingly capable of doing the largest sjnount of work in the b^t possible manner. They were 
not novices ncr raw recruits; they were experts and veterans. And, in the second place, they succeeded tn educating and disciplining 
the natives, Malays and Chinese, into efficient and trustworthy aids. 



One of the most difficult problems to deal with was slavery. That abominable institution existed, in one form or another, in all the 
States. It must be abolished, for it was altogether repugnant to the genius of British civilisation. Yet it was so closely connected with 
the costoms, it not the religion, of the uativea that any abrupt attack upon it would seem like infringing upon them, and that the British 
were pledged not to do. But a little tact and patience solved the problem. Time, education, and moral mfluence, said the governor, 
will do all. In Selangor and Negri SembilaJi slavery was not officially sanctioned by the native rulers, but was tacitly countenanced as 
method of collecting debts. Insolvent debtors were seized by their creditors and set to " working out" their indebtedness; and it 



and also to forbid the continuation of thesystem by extension to new cases. Thus, in a short time, slavery was abolished, without any 
foimal proclamation on the subject. 

In Ferak the case was worse. Slavery and slave trading existed there in their moF't detestable forms. Not onlv wasa debtor enslaved, 
but so were his wife and children and his children's children forever. There was also, especially among the Chinese, much enslave- 
ment of women for immoral purposes. The first step taken by the resident there was to refuse to assist, or to let his subordinates assist, 
in capturing runaway slaves. That is, he repudiated the fugitive slave law. Next, he insisted that creditors must accept payment of 
debts, and Uiereupon grant full release to the enslaved debtors and their families. In the third place, he forbade the enslavement of any 
more freemen. In the fourth place, cruelty to slaves was prohibited. And finally he prevailed upon the native ^veninient to redeem 
all remaining slaves by itself paving their debts. This last step was taken in the fall ot 1882, the act of manumission to be completed 
in one year from that time. The result of it was that masters everywhere, in an enthusiastic impulse, set their slaves free " for the 
glory of God 1" and refused to accept any ransom for them from the State, while the slaves refused to leave their masters, but remained 
wiUi them aa voluntary servants at any rate of wages the masters might give. Thus slavery vanished from all the States. 

A PEDBB\TioK OP TOE STATES EFFECTEn. 



_ e solution of the problems tnua raised was found in federation. This was effected only a short time ago. In July, 

1895, the four States of Pcrak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang were, by treaty, united under a common administrative head, the 
union becoming effective a year later, in July, 1896. All the tour federated States were formally placed under British protection. A 
British resident-general was appointed, to have supervision and control over them all, and a federal armv of Indian troops was brought 
in for general service. Under this general administration each State was to rcmtun autonomous, with its own resident, council, and 
native sultan, chiefs, etc. The Mahometan and other native religions were to be scrupulously respected. The States were to furnish 
troops for the Imperial army, if needed, and uniformity of laws and administration was to be established with respect to State railroads, 
l^KS, immigratioi^ survey and titles of land, forestry, sanitation, harbor regulations, fisheries, etc. 

The organization of tfic federated system was effected on the following plan; 

The governor of the Straits Settlements was the high commissioner and the direct representative of the Britwli Crown. 

Next came the resident-general, who was responsible to the high commissioner, and who reported to him, and to whom the sultans 
and chiefs might make appeal or with whom they miglit consult. 

There was also a federal council, composed of the mixcl legislative councils of the States, all meeting together, under the presidency 
ot the high commissioner, or, in his absence, of the resident-general, or, in his absence, of the sultan of the State in which it met It 
was to meet yearly in each of the States in turn. Its functions were not to be legislative, but merely advisory to the State councils. 
The first meeting of it was held in Perak in July, 1897, lasting four days, and marked with the pomp and circumstance which are so 
de«r to the Oriental fancy and bo impressive to the Oriental mind. It considered numerous topics of finance and general administration, 
and made to the State councils various recommendations, which were acted upon with profit. 

Each State retained its resident as before, ho being responsible to the resident-general, and its own legislative council. All financial 
control was, however, withheld from the oouncils and vested in the residents, and all legislation enacted by the councils was required 
to be submitted to and approved by the high ■""" 
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A permanent dvil service ivaa established, federal in scope, all membera of it being eligible to transfer or promofion froai one 
State to another. All appointments were to be for merit only, after competitive examination; the appointments to be made by the 
residents, and, in the highest grades, witt the approval ot the resident-general ; and removals to be for cause only, and none over the 
$aOO salary grade to be removed without the assent of the resident-general, and none over the f600 grade without the assent of the high 



Uniform courts of justice and code of procedure were established, with a federal judicial commissioner (British) to go on cimiit to 
hear appeals and try capital cases, and a federallegal adviser (British) to draft laws (or the Slate conncils. In each Slate some British 
magistrates were appointed, but the native headmen were left in anthoritj^ as petty justices. 

Each State had its own police force, but the system was uniform in all. The total force in the federation comprisc<i only 29 
European?, ofltcers and inspeutora; 518 Sikhs and Pathans, officers, noncommissioned, orderlies, and constables; and 1,430 Malays, 
noncommissioned, detectives, privates, charge lakers, etc. The prison sj^stems of all the Slates were made uniform. The police and 
prisons of each Stale were put imder the direct and sole control of the resident, subject to instmctions from the reeideut-general or high 



A federal commissioner of lands and mines was appointed, who framed tmiform codes of Iimd tenure and mining regulations, which 

adopted by all the States. 

A federal comniisf ioner for Chinese affairs was charged with Ihe supervision of that element of the population which formed a sort 

mnerium in imperio." 

. . .- ... irvevor, chief accountant, 

„ , ^ , , . . . , = J. - . .he ICuropeans, at least for 

the present. 

The cost of alt this administration was to be divided among the States in proportion not to Iheir population, but to their revenae. 
Thus the rich and prost>erous States were made to help the poorer, and all were moved, through mutual beneficence and singleucse of 
aim, toward higher prosperity. 

That sjstem, adopted at the time of federation, is the one now in force in the federated Malay Slates. At the i)resent time the 
total yearly revenue of all four States ie about fS.-IGO.OOO, and the expenditures about Ihe same. Fifty per cent of the nioncv is spi'nt for 
roads, railroads, bridges, and otiier public works. The value of foreign trade in 1896 was above f28,400,000 exports and ¥21,000,(K)O 
imports, a total of about §50,000,000— a very good amount for a population of only about 500,000. 

pE.tcE, pRospEnrrv, civiuz.jtiok. 

Such is (he story of British administration in the prolecled and federated States ot the Malay Teninsula, The net result ot it ia 
peace, prosperity, and civilization. Broils on land and piracy on sea are now no more. Slavery ia abolished. " Squeezing "iakiitilfn no 
more. Taxes are lighter, yet the effective revenue is vastly increased, and public works of incalculable beneficence are oeing executed 
on a scale not dreamed of a generation ago. The country has been opened up to industry of all kinds. Justice has been made uniform 
and impartial, and all men equal before the law. 

And all this has been accomplished without a war, with scarcely any action by the Imperial Government, and chiefly through the 
agency of the natives themselves. The native chiefs have been made to feel that they are still chiefs, and the native people that they 
are atill imder native rule. Warring tribes have been developed and consolidated into a nation, and that nation has been put well on 
the high road to advanced civilization and a place in the cominunitv of enlightened States. There has been no fighting. No additional 

burden has been laid upon the "weary Titan." Not a shilling has tee ■-' ' ■' ..•-■.'.' t, ..■ . -.-._.,». .,_,__ 

"chartered company" nas been enricnedat Ihe ex^nse ot justice an<.. _,. _ _ ._. ^ . _. _. _,_ _ 

There has been nothing but firm, yet kind, leadership ot a people not vet able to maintain their freedom without such tutelage. Indeed, 
we might not inappropriately apply to the Malay States the words of our own constitution, and say that through the protection and 
control and guidance ot British administrators justice has been established, domestic tranquilUty haa been secureil, the common defense 
has been provided tor, the general welfare has been promoted, and the blessings ot liberty have been secured to the i>copIe and to their 
posterity. 

A UESS.tOE OF BNCOL'RAG GHENT A^'D IKSTRCfTTIOS'. 

Such is the story of a i^uarter century, roimded and complete to-day, and bearing from the Far East its rich message of admonition 
and of encouragement, ot instruction and of inspiration, to a nation kindred to that which wrole it, and which wrought the deeils it 
tells, now moving into that same Far East to deal with like problems among like peoples. It is a story of what men have done. There 
remains for this nation to prove the old saying true and to snow that other men, ot the same blood and race and speech and thought and 
aim, can do the same again. 



The following account ol the organization of the Malay federation is by Sir Andrew Clarke, by whom that organization was formed 
during bis service as governor of the Straits Settlements. The statement was published in the British Empire Series in 1896: * 

I welcome the om>ortunity which has been afforded to me of saying something upon the subject of the Malay f^tates, not only 
because I believe that there are certain lessons of imperial importance to be learned from the brief p^e of history I am about to recount, 
but because 1 consider that these States offer an opening to commercial enterprise as yet insufficiently realized. 

I have thought a slight sketch ot the manner in which these States were opened to British commerce might not be withoat 
interest and, i>erhaps, instruction. A glance at the map Hiifliccs to show the importance of the control of the eastern seaboard of the 
Malay Peninsula to the Empire. A rich and increasing stream of British trade skirts it for 350 miles. 

Singapore, thanks to the genius of Sir Stamfonl Katllcs, fin-t occupied in 1819, has become at once a great distributing center and 
the most important strategic position in the western seas. Earlier history knew little of Singapore, however, and Malacca was the 
commercial emporium in the sixtoenth century, when conditions differed widely. Malacca was taken by the I'lirti^ieije in 1.M.1 and 
hdd till 1641, when the Dutch stepped in, to l>e in tuni dispossessed by England in 1785. Opinions as to the nkiive values of distant 
pOBBeseions were somewhat vague at this porio<l, and Jtalacca w:is given l^ck to Holland in 18IX, to be resuineil by treaty in 1824 in 
exchange for a port in Sumatra. The effect of this treaty van to render the Dutch supreme in Sumatra, and practit-aliy to tmusfer W 
Eugland all such righta an had previously been claimed by Holland in respect to the Malay Peuingula. 

As early as liH6 the I'Jtst India Company ohtiiined'thc cfse-ion of tho island of Penan^ from tlic Rajah of Kevlay, and a strip of 
m^land — tlie province of Wellcslev — was tiiiiilarly a(\juireil two yeare Inter. The tour settlements — SinfKiporc, Slalacca, Penan;;, and 
the province of Welleeley — remained under the jiirisdiction of the l^ast India Company from 1827 to 1867, when they were con^^tituted 
into a Crown (^lony. The foothold thus establishcii on tiie peninsula brought Great Britain into contact with native States in various 
stages of anarchy, whose perpetual quarrels became more and more intolerable. 
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BTHIFB BEQUIRBD AtTION. 

The internal troubles of the peiiingula reached a crieta in 1872, wbeo, in addition to the squabbles of the Malay chieftains, the 
Chinese minecB in Lanit divided themselves into two campe and carried on organized narfare, involving much bloodshed. The 
defeated party betook itself to pimcy, and the coast was virtually in a state of blockade. 

This was the situation on my arrival at Singapore in November, 1873. 

The coasting trade was everywhere stopped, and even the fishermen were afraid to pnt to sea. The senior nai'al officer informed 
me that the vessels at his disposal were quite inade<iuate to deal effectively with the widespread piracy existing. As the chief justice of 
the Straits Settlements (SirT. Sidgreavea) elated in the legislative council on September 13, 1874, "These outrages and piracies have 
been a scandal to the British name, happening, as they liave, at so small a distance from our shores." 

My instmctiona were simple. The colonial office was thoroughly dissatifified with the state of affairs in the peninsula. 1 was to 
make it the subject of careful inquiry and report my views as soon as possible. 1 fear that in some qnarf«rB there lurks a belief in the 
efficacy of reports to cure ills. I am not quite sure how many distinguished persons have been severally called upon to report — on 
ICgypt, tor example, My own experience of the uses of reports does not tend to a high appreciation of tneir practical value, and the 
war oflice is at this moment crammed with euch documents, the majority of which have never been even studied, still less acted upon. 
Eeporting alone scarcely seemed to meet the grave ui^ncy of the situation. It was necessary to act in the lirst place, and to report 
after ivarda. 

Arrangements were accordingly made for a meeting of the Perak chiefs, with a view to settle definitely the disputed succession to 
the Sidtanatc, and a series of articles were laid before them which, after full explanation, were unanimously acc<'pted. These articles 
stipulated for the appointment of British residents at Perak and Larut, under whose advice the general adraimstration and the collection 
of revenue was to be carried on. After some difflcullv I succeeded in obtaining an interview with the Sultan of Salangoro and 
concluding a t-iinilar arrangement with him, while a small naval force proceeded up the LinEie and destroyed without opposition some 
stockades, with the result that similar measures of pacification became practicable in Sungei Ujong. 

The principles on which I acted were very simple. Personal influence has always great effect upon natives of the type of the 
Perak chiefs, and this influence I endeavored to apply. Where it was possible I sought inteniews with them and pointed out the etf<'cl 
of the evils from which the country was suffering. Their real interests were peace, trade, and the opening up of their country. In 
place of anarchy and irregular revenues I held out the prospects of peace and plenty. I found tliem in cotton; I told them that it they 
would trust me I would clothe them in silk. Their rule had resulted in failure; I ofiered them adiiacrs who wouid restore onlcr from 
chao.? without curtailing their sovereignty. They were willing to listen to reason, as the vast majority of pcrsonc, whether wearing *ilk 
hats or turbans, usually^ are; and since I have often wondered how many of our useless, expensive, and aemoralizing small wars might 
have been avoided by similar modes of procedure. The temptations to make war are far stronger than is generally known. A butcher's 
bill appeals to the dullest imi^ination and speedily brings down rewards and honors which the mere n^totiator, however successful, 
can not hope to obtain. Perhaps some future analyst of causation will be able to tell us tor how much slaughter and wBRted treasute 
decorations are responsible. 

TDE ntlXESE. 

It was not with the Slalay chieftains alone that I was called upuu to deal. The troubles of the peninsula wei'e lar^ly due to the 
fighting proclivities of the Chinese, supported by secret societies, which were directed bv influential Cninanicn even in Smgapore itself. 
Tiic Chinese secret society is a bugbear to some minds, and I may be pardoned for a brief reference to it. Secret societies are the natural 
and inevitable outcome of an arbitrary and oppressive government, such as exists in China, and the Chinaman, having acquired the 
hereditary habit of creating such oi^anizations, carries it with him to the country of his adoption. In China the secret society is 
doubtless almost entirely political, constituting a danger to the State. Transplanted to another country, it entails no necessary ^oUtical 
dangers and becomes practically a species of guild for mutual protection of the nature of a benefit or burial club. Such combinations 
do, however, frequently lend themselves to lawlessness and crime, or even, as in lArut, to the civil war of rival factions. The main evil 
i» the secrecy observed in the deliberations and proceedings of these societies. Try to suppress them altogether and you will drive Ihem 
deeper below the surface and render them really dangerous. On the other hajid, recognize them as long as they keep within the 
confines of law, insist as fiir as possible upon open meetings and publicity of account, and you will find them a [Kiwertul lever ready to 
vourliand. You will be able to hold the leadei-s responsible tor illegality; you may even manipulate the secret society to your own ends, 
^his was the course pursued with success in the case of the Malay States, and I am indebted to the chiefs of the Chinese secret societies 
for tupport readily accorded as soon as they understood the principles upon which my action wa.1 based. 

i-'maHv, I considered it was desirable to take the opportunity to settle some outstanding territorial questions. The farther 

boundary of theprovinceofWellealey had never been defined, and undefined boundaries are as fruitful a sourceof waras of ci\'il litigation. 

The Kultan of Perak was willing to settle the question in a way which was completely satisfactory. At the same time our long-settled 

. claims upon the Dindings were satisfactorily adjusted, and this position, important as controlling one of the great waterways of the 

peninsula, became an undisputed possession of Great Britain. 

lu all these proceedings I received the warm support of the legislature of Singapore and the community at large, while to Lord 
Carnarvon and the permanent officials of the colonial office 1 owe a debt of gratitude for their encouragement and appreciation during a 
pcriml of much anxiety. 

On the 18th of March, 1874, the chamber of commerce of the Straits Settlements adopted the following resolution: 

"The chamber of commerce, having taken into consideration the eiiga^ments lately entered into between the chiefs of Perak in 
the presence of his excellency the governor, desires respectfully to express its entire approval of tiie measures adopted to put a stop 
to the piracy and misrule whidi have so lon^ prevailed in that province, and sincerely trusts that his excellency will continue to perform 
the just, firm, and conciliatory poUcy thus inaugurated until the whole of the so'called independent States shall be brought under 
similar control." 

On the 11th of March there appeared a letter in the Times which referred tu the new steps, then just taken, and to myself, as 

"if it should prove successful, as there is every reason to expect, he will be entitled to the merit of beginning the conversion of 
what has been since the memory of man a wilderness into a flourisniug and wealthy territory." 

A FBBNCB VIEW OV THB RESULT, 

This prophecy has received a remarkable fulfillment, and before setting forth some of the statistics, which prove a development of 
trade almost unprecedented under the circumstances, I should like to quote the words of a French witness, whose own writings 
suflicientlv preclude any suspicion of partiality. 

M. lie la Croix, in a naper publishetl under the authority of the Government of France on the political gec^raphy and the 
iiercia! situation of the Malay Peninsula, slates: 

" The old state of things, exclusively feudal and tyrannical, has given place to a regime of jiislicc and liberty, in conformitv with 
our social ideas. Piracy has been suppresed; slavery has been abolished. • • • Schools have been evt^whcre established, 

K reading instruction among the native classes. Scvetal museums have been started, and science thus n^^ives its due. • • • We 
all see that the civili7.ed world has only to be proud of the initiative taken by England in the Malay Peuinsala. She has opened new 
No. 4 9 
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and rich reeions, established a solid government, which assuree complete Kcnrity, which gives the heartiest welcome to aJl well- meaning 
workers, whatever their nationalitv, and ^ves them the support and encouragement which one meets with in till English colonies." 

These words contain a remarkable tribute to the micccas which has attended British administration in the Malay Peninsula; and 
when it is remembered that the results pointed out by M. de la Croix — with the single exception oE the little expedition of 1875-76 — 
have been won without the expenditure of blood or money, I think our achievements may be r^arded with l^itimate pride. The new- 
departure was stigmatized at the time by its detractors as "a policy of adventure." History will perhaps record another verdict, and I 
imagine lliat the secret of imperial as of commercial success lies in knowing when to adventure. 



f PEODiicnos A 
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Nothing could more effectively prove the rapid and steady development of the producing power of this Stale. 
In the little t-tale of Selangor, with an estimated area of only 3,000 Equare miles, which in 1873 had practically no trade at all, the 
growth in the last fourteen years has been even more striking, as shown below: 
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The revenue also hoe literally advanced hy " leaps and bounds," as the following statement proves: 

Revksue op the pRorECTBD Malay States akd Straits Sbitlement8 foe the Ybaes 1876-1899. 
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of the Straits Settlements have expandeti in sympalliy with that of the saielllte protected 

POPULATIOS HAS RAPIDLY ischbasep. 

Kr|ually remarkable has been the effect of the protectorate in regard to the increase of i>opulation. Perak, with 25,000 souls in 
i74, had 55,880 in 1H79; in 1888, 194,801; in ISiW, 2,S0,0!13. Clearly Bntish rule has attractions in this part of the world. 

Real crime in these lately wild and semibarbarous States is wonderfully small. "It is certainly remarkable," writes fttr. Swetten- 
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bam, "that with euch a commnnity, living under Euch coaditjona a 
the commiBmon of one murder and one gang robtiery, where four ol 
property was recovered." 



The 20 milee of railway opened in IS87 in Selangor pay a dividend of 25 per cent, and the 8 miles completed in Ferak in 1868 
pay 8i per cent 

1 might indefinitely maltiplv figures to prove the extreordinaiy advance in material proeiwrity which has taken place in the Malay 
Peninsula, but the above are sufficiently significant for my purpose. There is probably no instouce where native States have been 
handled with euch guccess, and I ask the reader to mark the methods adopted. "It is very simple," says M. de St. Croix; "the majority 
of the old native sovereigns have not only been preserved, but have received higher titles and a more complete confirmation ol their 
hereditary rights. By their side are placed residents, chai^d with advising tnem, to follow the official term, but who, in reality, 
sdmiuister the country." In a word, in our conserving old titles and old feudal iostitutiona as far as possible, dealing gently with loRil 
prejudice and wielding powers through the medium of the native rulers, whom our residents advise. Had this "dmpje" method been 
tri^ in upper Burma, I venture to think that much trouble and lose of life might have been spared, and that our position there to-day 
would be far more satisfactory than it is. Possibly the explanation may be sought in the presence of Burma of a large military force— 
a condition almost invariably hostile to the peaceful settlement of uncivilizea countries. The simple methods pursued in the Malay 
Peninsula would have sufficed ere this to reopen commerce with the eastern Soudan and throw Manchester goods into Suakim. The 
very opposite policy has been hitherto adopted, and I conceive that few people are salisfied with the result. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The MalayBtatee need population, theopeningupofcommunications, and capital. Hithcrlothelahormarkethasbeen supplied almost 
Bolelv by Chinese, and tlie experiment of colonization from India remains to be tried. There is no objection whatever to the experiment. 
Portions of India are becoming overpopulated by people who are ready and willing workers, such as the Malay States need for their full 
development. Under proper supervision, the excess labor of the one country could he made to supply the wants of the other. I confeas, 
however, that I am not sau^iine of seeing this system of natural compensation going on within tnc limits of the empire, and for many 
years, at least, it is from China that the States must obtain their labor. 

The result of our "policy of adventure" is one of which England may well be proud. A country of which, in 1873, there was no 
map whatever has been thrown open to the enterprise of the world. Ages of perpetual fighting and bloodshed has ended in complete 
tranquillity and contentment. Life is as safe as in many parte of Europe. All this has been accomplished almost without the application 
of force.. 

The contact between the civilization of the European races and effete eemibarbaroua States has occurred all over the world. Ita 
immeiiiato rwulla have differed widely. Some races have succeeded; others have aignallj' failed. This contact has, in some cases, been 
marked by mutual savagery, in others by mutual deterioration. I do pretend that in our dealings with the native States of the 
Malay Peninsula we have been actuated hy a spirit of pure disintereetedneas. I do not claim that our action will bear a close scrutiny, 
and that it has resulted in almost unmixed good to the States themselves, while a new and rich field has beenopenedout to the commerce 
of all nations. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON AND THE SHARE OF EUROPEANS AND NATIVES, RESPECTIVELY, 
IN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The method hy which over 3,000,000 people in Ceylon are governed and the island developed through the agency of a total English 
population of about 6,000 may be briefly outlined as follows: 

The government is administered by a governor-general, aided by an executive council, composed of the lieulenant-govemor, 
colonial secretary, commander of the troops, attorney-general, auditor-general, and treasurer. For legislative purposes this executive 
cotmcil is enlarged by the addition of four other officeholders and eight nominated members. 

The island is divided into nine provinces, each of which is presided over by a Government agent, who, with his assistants, 
administers law through the native headmen and their subordinates in the native communities. The basis of the legal administration 
ie the Roman-Dutch law, modified hy certain features of the English law and colonial onlinancee, together with a criminal law modeled 
upon the Indian penal code. There is a supreme court]and superior courts, courts of request, and, below these, village councils organized 
with power to deal with petty offenses and trivial claims, and presided over by native officials. 

The production of tea since its successful introduction a lew yeara ago has added greatly to the prosperity and commerce of the 
island, the exports having increased from 51,127,338 rupees in 1890 to 101,576,906 rupees in 1899; and the imports from 63,091,928 
rupees in 1890 to 111,992,349 rupees in 1899. 

The following account of conditions in Ceylon is by L. B. Clarence, published in the British Empire Series, 1899; 

Ceylon is called England's principal Crown colony. It is not a "colony" i 

means a body of immigrants settled in a foreign country, and the English colon __^ _ ... 

Ceylon. The island is not a dependency of our country in which Englishmen can settle permanently, as in Australia, tor instance, or 
Canada. The tropical climate forbids that. In Ceylou, as in India, the European immigrants must always he greatly outnumbered by 
the sons of the soil. The dependency ia called a "colony," because it is governed through the colonial office, and a "Crown" colony, 
because it is administered directly under the Crown, and has no responsible representative government of its own. • • • 

£DROFEAH POPOLATION SKALIs 

In Ceylon, as in India, the European inhabitants, h^ reason of the climat«, can never be more than a drop in the bucket compared 
with the natives. The Europeans (not counting the military) number scarcely 0,000, as against something like 3,000,000 natives. And 
so we are responsible for the welfare of a large native population living under our rule, and entirely dependent on us for good government 
and administration. 

Ceylon is often coupled with India. A man returned from Ceylon to England is asked about his lite "in India " as though Ceylon 
and Indiamustbeall the same. This is not unnatural. Ceylon has much in common, at any rate, with southern India. Itsinhahi^ts 
are of Indian oripn. Their ancestors came from India long ago. And yet, from one cause and another, the atmosphere of life and 
government and administration diftere perceptibly in the two countries. * • • 



Almost from the very outset our Ceylon possessions were separated from the administration of India, and placed under the colonial 
department. The difference has been further accentuated during the last fifty years by the remarkable rise and development of a great 
Europeftn planting enterprise — first in coffee, and since in tea. This brought in its trainan unofficial European element in the population, 
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ve^ small in compuiBon with the native inhabitanla, but relatively far lat«er and more iofluential than any unofficial European class 
in ludia. There are, indeed, lu certain parts of India, European planteia of indigo, coffee, tea; but the [ilantuw community scattered in 
n few districts has never influenced the admin iBtration or tinged tne current of government ae in Ceylon, • * • A great deal of the 
iDonntain country has been tranaformed into tea plantations, and the forest replaced by niilea on miles of trim grown tea bushes, running 
in lines up and down the steep slopes, amid dashing torrents and huge blocks of rock tossed about in wild confusion. All waste land is 
prima fane the property of the Crown, and for many year§ the Government has discontinued selling land above 5,000 feet ele\'atioii. 

About flve-sixths of the whole island ia uncultivated, and much of this would naturally be heavy timber forest. But about sisteen 

Kara ago the Government resolved on having a thorough overhaul of the forests and tne forest management in general. So they 
rrowed a very able forest officer from India, and he discovered Jbat much of the valuable timber, and in fact a great deal of the forest 
itaelf. was no longer in existence. This was mainlv owing to a native habitof what the Sinhalese call ehcna cultivation, Avillt^rgoes 
into the forest, chooses a block of land, and fella all but the largest trees. He lets the cut wood and branches dry for a month or go, and 
then sets fire to it as it lies. The result is a bare clearing, with here and there the blackened stumps of the larger trees. He gels one 
or two crops oft tbe land, and then abandons it and chooses another plot. In this way vast tracts of forest liave been destroyed, and in 
some places repeated operations of tiiis kind have so exhausted the soil that only terns will grow. A good deal of this mischief went on 
after the old native government had fallen to pieces, and moreduring the earlier yearsof our possession. After this unwelcome discovery 
the Ceylon government followed the example of the government of India and set up a regular forest department » * • 

THE NATIVES. 

There are two native racep, the Sinhalese and the Tamil. The Sinhalese numl)cr about two-thirds of the native population, and 
inhabit the soutliem and south-central parts. The Tamils dwell up in the north. These Ceylon Tamils must not bn confused with the 
Tamil coolies employed on ttie tea estates, who hail from certain districts in the Madras presidency, and come and go between their 
homes in Ceylon. The national religion of the Sinhalese is Buddhism. The Tamils worship Hindu divinities after Hindu fasbion. 

There are also spread throughout the island about 250,000 Mohammedans, a race of mixed Arab and Indian blood, whom we call 
"Moormen," because the Portuguceo gave them that name. They are indefatigable tradetB— the Jews, one may say, of the island. 
The Moorman's shop ia in every village, and in his smart jacket and high cap of gaudy colors man'eloualy adhering to nis shaven skull, 
w.tb his assortment of gems and curiosities, he is the first to greet the visitor on arrival. • • • 

KlBOPB.*N iupohtb. 

Slany European importations now reach the people which their forefathers never dreamt of. You find European crockerj' in the 
Tillages, and boxes of matches and manyotlier imported things. In thisway the people have como to possess various useful commodities; 
but even this has two sides, and unfortunately many of the ancient native arts and crafts seem doom>^ U> die out. Time was ^en the 
blacksmith used to smelt hia own iron, and very good iron it was; now he finds it easier to work up old scraps of English hoop iron, or 
the like. Once the people wore cotton cloths woven and dyed by the weaver caste, cloths which absolutely would not wear out; now 
the old native webs are being superseded by English fabrics which ai« not so serviceable. In spite of the usefulness of some of the 
imnortations, this decay of old native crafts is much to be regretted. And we may wonder bow the people reconcile missionary teacbiuK 
with some of the products which reach them from Christian England — knives made to sell, not to cut; bottles and ports that hold about 
half tbeir apparent contents; and flimsy cotton fabrics disguised with artificial thickeniug. < ■ * 



It ia probable that the development of commerce and of the great European planting enterprise has been more foster&i and 
encouraged under the colonial office than tliey would have been under the Indian government. On the other hand, in matters of 
general administration and l<^Blation and the framing of institutions for the country and its people, Cieylon might have fared better as 
part oi our Indian Empire. 

There arc few tasks more difficult than that of contriving all these matters for an Eastern population very unlike ourselves, strongly 
attached to their own traditions, and, withal, reserved, timid, and exclusive. In India the task was approached with all the skill and 
talents which can be commanded b^ a government on a great scale. In Ceylon it was otherwise. But what ia more, ia India the 
principal advisers of the government in these matters have been men armed with all the local knowled^ and experience to be ^ined 
in working lives spent in thecountry and among the people. The government of India is not mixed up with that oi other and dissunilar 
parts of the world. Ceylon has been less fortunate, through sharing thecaiesand traditionsof the colonial ofBce with a host of colonies, 
for the most part extremely unlike heraelf, in all quarters of the globe. Thus the legislation and administration generally were the lesa 
adjusted to tne needs of tbe country. The government was less m touch with the people, and less informed of their peculiarities. It 
is significant that in Ceylon the native langut^sare far less used than in India for the transaction of public business, and in the law courts 
the proceedings are conducted in English. Thua the people are placed at the mercy of lawyers and other iu termed iaries, native or 
Euraaian, and the government knows too little about them. 



Until 1833 the interior and the coast settlements were separately administered, bnt then the whole island was placed on one footing. 
The form of government is in theory much the same as that of the Indian presidencies. The legislature, which is subject to the veto of 
the Crown, consists of a nmnber of official membersand a smaller number of unofflcials, supposed to represent the various classes of the 
community, not elected, but nominated by the governor. This ia a suitable form of government To introduce anything in the shape 
of responsible government is, for tbe present at any rate, out of the tjuestion, and would be disastrously opposed to the welfare of the 
native community. • • • 



And now I must describe the great European planting enterprise which has developed under our role, beginning with coffee and 
continued with tea. A little coffee was grown during the Dutch times, and then the trade was allowed to drop, hetause Java, another 
Dutch possession, produced as much as they cared to place on tbe European market. Some of the coffee cultivation lingered on to our 
times, and at last attracted the attention of Englishmen with capital to mvest. In 1824 the first coffee estate mider European manage- 
ment was opened. The enterprise advanced, and after 1840 went on with rapid strides. The government, as owners of the foresta, 
sold large tracts to English planters, and the clearings climbed higher and higher up the hills. • • * 

About 1873 coffee planting reached its zenith. The yield was generous, and prices ruled high. Very lai^ sums were bid for 
forest land, and in addition to the bona tide enterprise of hard-working planters a gambling, speculative disposition set in. Then disease 
attacked the bushes, and the artificial inflation rendered the downfall more headlong. Tbe coffee was dying out, and planters ajid their 
creditors were at their wit's end. Estates were sold for a mere song. Mortgagees and owners alike lost their niooey, superintendenta 
lost their pay, and even coolies lost long arrears of iva^ at eight jwnce or nine pence a day. Yet the mass of the planters never lost 
heart. Cinchona was tried, and at first prospered, saving many from sinking. Then that product was attacked simultaneouply by a 
disease and a fall in the price of quinine. Even then the planters were not lo be beat, and they turned their attention to tea. They bad 
to cnt out dead or dying coffee, plant the land anew, and wait for crop. They had to provide an entirely new description of expensive 
machhiery, and they had to learn, and to teach their work people, an entirely new industry. Ail this was successfully accomplished, 
and now for many years the lea has been thriving and paying lurndsomely, not only in the old coffee districts, but in new ones, some of 
them down in the tow country. (The Ceylon tea crop for 1898 has been estimated at 126,000,000 pounds. ) * ■ * 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES AND THE SHARE OF EUROPEANS AND NATIVES, 
RESPECTIVELY. IN THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 

The govemmeut of the Weet India IsIaodB, while of course varying aa to details, may be properly termed as of the Crown colouy 
(■)a,>£; the term "Crown colony" indicating a government in which the lawB are administered by persens designated by the home 
Bovemracnt, and in which at leaat one of the local legislative bodies is also named, in whole or in part, by the hoinc government. 

HOW LAWS ARE MADE AVD ENFOBCED IN THE BRmSn COLONIES. 

According to the BrtUeh Colonial Office List of 1901 aU of the British Weet India islands belong to the class in which the legislative 
council is partly elected and partly appointed, except Trinidad, Tobago, and Tnrke Island, in which the l^slative council is entirely 
nominated by the Crown; and this is also the case in British Honduras. In British Guiana there is a l^ialative council partly elected, 
but the Crown has reserved the power of lepslating by orders in council. In Trinidad and Tabago, one of the most proaperous colonies 
of the West Indian group, thegovemmentiaadministeredbyagovernoraidedby an executive council of seven members. The legislative 
body is a council, including the governor, who is president, nine official and eleven unofficial membere, all of whom are nominated by the 
Crown. The present council conasts of the governor, who is its president, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, the commandant 
of the local forces, thcsolicitor^eneral, auditor-general, director of public works, surgeon-geneMl, the proiectorot immigrants, the receiver- 
general, and the collector of customs, with eleven unofficial members, presumably residents of the island. Tobago, which is a part of 
the united colony of Trinidad and Tobago, ia considered as a ward of Trinidad, and its revenue, expenditure, and debt merge with those 
of the united colony, the laws of Trinidad operating in Tob^o, and all ordinances of the legislature extending to that island, except local 
ordinances which are especially made for it by the joint lepslature of the colony. The laws are administered by a warden and magistrate. 

Jamaica, which has a population of about 650,000, isgovemedby a council consistingof the governor, five official members, and ten 
other persons appointed by the Crown at the suggestion of the governor, and fourteen elective membere. The ex officio members are 
the captain-general and governor, the senior officer commanding the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney 'general, the director of 
public works, and the collector-general. The elected membere are residents of the island. In the sessions of the legislative council the 
governor has only a casting vote, and there are in addition, it will be observed, live ex officio and ten appointive members, making 
fifteen, while the total elective members number fourteen. These fourteen elected members ore chosen from the fourteen parishes of 
the island. The parish is the unit of local government, and each has its own parochial institutions managed by a board, the members 
of which are elected. 

The Oayman Islands, with a population of some 5,000 persons, arennderthecontrolof the Jamaican government and arecocsiderod 
* dependency of Jamaica. Turks and Caicos islands, with a population of about 5,000, are in part under the control of the Jamaican 
eooncil, which paeses special laws for their government, the le£B import^it legislation being conducted by a l^^lative board comprising 
the judge and commissioner, and not less than two nor more than four other persons appointed by the governor of J^naico, the latter 
b^ng DBually natives of the islands. 

The Barbados govematent consists of a governor and legislative council of nine members appointed by the King, and a house of 
assembly with twenty-four members elected annuallyon the basis of a moderate franchise. The population of the islands is about 192,000, 
and the number of votere under the limited franchise, based upon property and educational qualifications, ia a little over 2,000. The 
legidative council, it will be observed, is entirely appointed by the home Government. The executive put of the government consists 
of the governor, the officer commanding the troops, the colonial secretAry, liie attorney^neml, a member of the legislative council, and 
four membeiB of the house of assembly nominated by the governor. This body, which is called the executive committee, introduces all 
monifeetoee in the l^slative body, prepares the estimates, and initiates ^1 government measures. 

The Windward Islanda, which include Grenada, St Vincent, the Grenadines, and St Lucia, and form the eastern barrier of the 
Caribbean Sea, between Martinique and Trinidad, are under the direction of a governor and commander in chief, appointed by the 
Crown. Each island, however, has ita own inatitutiona, there being no common legislature, laws, revenues, or tariff, but a common 
ooort of appeal, while the colonies unite for common purposes. In Grenada there is a l^alative council consisting of the governor and 
six official members nominated by him, and seven unoffidal members nominated by the Crown. Each town has its own board for local 
jtSaiis, semi-elective for the chief town and wholly elective for the others, and each parish has a nominated board for roads and sanitation. 
In St. Vincent there is an administrator and colonial secretary, and a l^islative council consisting of ioor official and four nominated 
ntembers. In St Luda there is an administrator and colonial secretary, with a nominated executive and l^ialative council. In 
considering the share of the home Government and the native population, respectively, in the government of these islands, it is interesting 
to observe that in Grenada, the most important of the group, there was in 1875 a l^ialative assembly which consisted of seventeen 
members, of nliich number eight were elected by the people and nine nominated by the Crown, each receiving a Ktlary of £100 per 
annum, and that this legislative council, at its first meeting held in T%hmsay, 1876, addressed a communication to the Queen, informing 
her that it hod passed a bill providing for its own extinction, and leaving it "entirely to Your Majesty's wisdom and discretion to erect 
■nch form of government as Your Majesty may deem most desirable for the welfare of the colony," the result being the creation by the 
Queen of a new legishUire council consistii^ entirely of appointed membeiB, six of the number being official and seven unofficial. 

The English posseasiona in the Leeward Islands, which foim the most northerly group of the lesser Antilles, and comprise a dozen 
w more islands, are governed by one executive and one l^islative council and one governor. The l^islative council consists of eight 
official and ei^t elective members, of which latter number three ore chosen by the elective members of the island council of AnUgua, 
two by those of the l^islative council of Dominica, and three by the nonofficial members of the legislative council of St Kitts and 
Nevis. These members must be and continue members of the councils of their re^tective islands. The official members of the It^slative 
eooncil are the governor, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, the auditor-general, and the odmuustratore of the ^■ariouB islands. 
This legislative council has concurrent legislative powera with the local l^ialoturee of the islands on certain subjects specified, including 
property, mercantile and commercial law, quarantine, post and telegraph affairs, currency, education, etc., and any island enactment 
on these subjects is void if repugnant to any enactment of the general legislature, or may at any time be repeated or altered by an act of 
the general legislature. The legislative council of Antigua conaiets of eight official and eight unofficial members, the latter being 
nominated by the governor. The l^islative council of St Christopher (St Kitts) and Nevis consists of ten official and ten nominated 
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nnofBcial members, ot which Beven are chosen from 8t Christopher and three from Nevis, the governor having a caBting vote. In 
Dominica the local government ie conducted by an administrator, aided by an executive council of ten membere, all nominated by the 
governor. In Montaerrat the legislative body ia entirely appointed, as is also the case in the Virgin lelands. In Anligoa the legislative 
council, which was partly elected and partly nominated, in 1898 passed an act abrogating itself and substituting the Crown colony 
system. In 1860 a legislative assembly in 8t. Christopher, which was partly nominated and partly elected, also passed an act abrogating 
itself and BubsUtating a legislative councU to be appointed by the home Government. 

MBTH0D3 OF QOVKBNMBNT IK THE FEENCH, DXITCH, AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 

The methods of government in the French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies are based largely upon the same general system as that 
ontliiied in the above descriptions of the government of the British West Indies, the law-making body being partly, if not entirely, 
named by the home Government, except in the French, where they are wholly elective. 

As lo the share of the natives or permanent residents of the islands in the government, it may be said tliat in cases where l^slative 
bodies exist, the local and native population is represented in the selection of other than official members, and in some cases the official 
members are permanent residents of the islands. In the local boards and organizations which frame and administer parish and other 
local laws and regiilations, the memberahip is entirely from the resident class, and in nearly all cases elective. In the French West 
Indian colonies having legislative bodies, the memberahip is largely of natives or permanent residents of the island,_ In the British 
West Indies this is true of the nonofficial members of the legislative bodies. 

SHARE OF NATIVES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLONIES. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland, who lias bad long experience in the British West Indies, in hb "Tropical Colonization" says: "In the matter 
ot appointments the colored natives of the various colonics are .very fairly treated. I know of no instance of the governor of a colony 
being a colored man, but short of that colored men are to be found occupying good positions in all branches ot the colonial service, as 
magistrates, medical officers, custom-house officials, laud surveyors, etc. Anotableinstanceof acoloredman rising toa high po-iLUon in the 
colonial service is that of Sir Conrad Reeves, the chief justice of Barbados (which island contains a white population of about 17,000), who is 
universally respected and who was knighted by Her Majesty in recognition of his distinguished services to the colony. • • • The 
governor ot a Crown colony is largely guided by the views of his executive council, which generally contains, in addition to the official 
members, several civilians, representing different classes ot the community, as the planters and merchants, the while and colored inhab- 
itants. • • * In British Guianamoat of the voters are colored men, and ot the eight elected members of the court of policy, as it was 
constituted in 1868, five were prominent colored citizens. The court of policy has tlie power to legislate on all matters relating to the 
internal affairs of the colony, with the exception of financial aOairs, which are dealt with by the combined court. The voters of British 
Guiana must be the owners of not less than 3 acres of land under cultivation, or ot a house and land of the annual rental or value ot not 
less than 896; or Occupation and tenancy ot not less than 6 acres ot land under cultivation; or occupation and tenancy ot a house and 
land of the annual rental or value ot not less than 5102; or the possession of an annua! income or salary ot not leas than $480, or have paid 
during the twelve months previous to registration direct taxes to the colonial revenue to the amount of $20 or upward. 



"As a matter of tact, instances of dishonesty among the members of the colonial service are extremely rare, among the higher 
officials during the past twenty years almost unknown. During the ten years which I spent in the British colonies only two cases ot 
official dishonesty fell under my notice, the delinquents being junior collectore in the West India service. One can not but be struck in 
traveling in the British colonies by the absolute confidence placed by all classes in the honesty of the public servants. * * * It is 
useless for me to attempt to convey an adequate impression of the excellence of the British colonial service; only those who have lived 
in contact with these administrative systems can appreciate the sterling qualities of tbe men who are devoting their lives to the cause ot 
good government. * • • The advantages of a system of representation, even when unaccompanied by responsible government, may 
be said to consist chieflyin the opportunity afforded to the people to express to the governor and his officials their views on the l^^slatioD 
necessary for the welfare of the colony and in the control which (he elected body exercises over the methods ot taxation. In r^ard to 
the first ot these advantages it is in practice a very real one, for although the governor and his officials conttitute a majority in tbe 
legislative body, the wishes ot the elected section are, as a rule, allowed to pre^'ail. The cases in wiiich the elected section consists 
almost entirely ot one class of men, stich as lawyers, planters, or merchants, are the exception, and class legislation is infrequent And 
though in regard to the vote of estimates the elected section may occasionally find itself unable to give effect to all its intentions, such 
cases are very rare, and in the matter of raising revenue the methods advocated by the elected members are almost invariably 
adopted. • * • The governors are almost always trained administrators, who are only appointed in the vast majority of cases after 
they have bad large experience in one capacity or another in the government of coloniea. • * * The governors of Crown colonies 
are guided to a considerable extent by tbe advice of the local councils; and as it is the custom to appoint to that body men representing 
the xarious sections of the community, the governor can make himself thoroughly informed even on those matters which do not fall 
within his own observation. The great advantage ot Crown-colony government is that the administration is entirely in the hands of 
trained officials, free from local prejudice, absolutely forbidden to engage in trade or lo be in any way connected witli any commercial 
undertaking, and unhampered by the constant antagonism of local elected assemblies. It is to the manifest interest ot the officials to 
govern well, tor the better they govern the more likely they are to obtain promotion. I am inclined to agree," says Mr. Ireland in 
closing his discussion of the British West Indies, "with the opinion of Mr. C. P. Lucas, that 'experience has shown that for a 
dependency inhabited by a colored race, where there is at the same time an influential, if small, body of European merchants or plantera 
belonging to the ruling race, the form of government which unites strong home control with considerable freedom ot and adherence to 
local public opinion is on the whole just, wise, and successful.' " 



Sir Geoige Cornewall Lewis, whose essay "On tlieOovernment of Dependencies," originally published in 1841, is still highly prized 
by etodents of colonial subjects, discu^ing the question of the share which the resident population has in tlie government of the colony, 
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Bays: "There ie a couBtant tendency from iDevitable causes to a misconception of the character and powers of a subordinate govenunent 
Tbe relalioD of a subordinate to a suprerae government is a romplicated relation vbich the people, both of the dominant country and 
the dependency, are likely to misunderstand, and the incorrect notions entertained by either party are likely to give rise to unfounded 
expectations. It is the duty of the government of the dominant country to do everything in its power to advance correct opinions and 
to dispel errors respecting its political relations with the dependency, and still more important to avoid creating an error on tliis subject, 
since in case of any collision between the dominant country and the dependency the weaker party — that ia, the dependency — can scarcely 
foil to he the chief sufferer. It should not be overlooked that the popular form of the supreme government counteracts to a considerable 
(or at least to some), eitent the evils arising from absence of popular institutions in tbe dependency. Although the popular form of the 
supreme government does not afford to the inhabitants of a dependency any of the characteristic securities of popular institutions (the 
power of electing their ov?n representatives) yet the publicity of the system of government and the prohabiUty-that some of the members 
of tbe supreme le^slative body will take up their cauee and obtain a heariug for them affords them a considerable protection. The 
safeguards of a dependency without popular institutions are (1) the control by a home government tree from local prejudices; (2) a local 
cisil service whose interest it is to govern well; (3) the press l)oth in the dominant country and in the colony; (4) a local assembly 
where native members can at least ventilate their grievances; (5) the legislative body ol the home government, membere of which are 
only too ready to find something to talk about as a means of advertisement; (0) philanthropic societies. Note above all that the 
telegraph brings home to the mother country the grievances of a dependency before they Iiave become ancient history." 

SIR CHARLES DILKE ADVISES GIVIMO THE WEST INDIAN NATIVES A LARGE SHARE IN THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his "Problems of Greater Britain," says of the recent experiences in British colonies: 

"As the government of the British West India Islands becomes with the lapse of time more democratic and more in the hands of 
tiie inhabitants, it is probable that the Indian immigration, which seems necessary to the cultivation of large estates in the hands of 
white owners, will cease, and that the estates will be day by day more and more cut up into smaller properties in the hands of blacks or 
'colored' people. There can, indeed, be little doubt that if the moss of the people of our West India Islands had a direct voice in the 
management of their own affairs, as have the inhabitants of the French islands, they would soon remove those of their grievances 
which are connected with the taxation upon the necessaries of life and the artifidal supply of cheap labor. 



"SomewhotbinktheN^iTOunfitted for self-government point (oHayti; they might, however, reflect that Liberia presents a different 
picture, and that in the French islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe power is in tho hands of the * colored ' population, while the 
islands prosper. The experience, indeed, of those islands in which the Negroes and 'colored' people have been intrusted with a large 
share in government, and the use which they make of representative institutions, seem to show that their detractors are in the wrong. 
The friends of the Negro are now able to point to the progress effected by West Indian peasant proprietors, to the spread of education, 
to the undoubted rise in tbe standard of comfort, and to the prominent place already taken by individuals of the African race. The 
chief jutsice of Barbados and the wealthiest inhabitant of Jamaica are both what some would call ' bkck men,' and in the West African 
settlements Negroes are being increasingly employed in government with excellent results. It stands to reason that between the 
interests of the large landowners, whether resident or absentee, and the interests of the peasant cultivators of the soil, points of 
divei^nce exist, and that, owing to the almost complete non representation of the latter outside of Barbados, their wants and wishes 
have hitherto not received the attention they deserve. The example of Martinique and Guadeloupe goes to show that it is time ihat we 
should make trial of a more Uheral system. 

THE FRENCH HFTHOD APPROVED. 

"It is contended that where representatives of the people are elected by manhood suffrage, as is the case in the French islands of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and B^union, the result has been (as it has in the Southern States of the American Union) a recrudescence of 
race hatreds, and in the French colonies the political subjection of the whites to the men of color. The organization of many of tlie 
English tropical colonies is, indeed, of a more oligarchic type than that which now prevails in the island colonies of France, of which 
the prosperity is remarkable. While we have a certain contempt for the French, considered aa a colonizing people, every English 
writer on the West Indies admits that the French have been more successful in Martinique and Guadeloupe than we fiave been in sim- 
ilar and closely adjoining islands. M. de lanessan has told us that excellent results have been attained by the French of late through 
frankly accepting the principle that the 'colored' race is better suited te the West Indies than is the while, and that France has 
encouraged and helped the ' colored ' people to become dominant in the French islands. In the meantime the trade of two French 
islands is, roughly speaking, one-third that of all our own, vastly greater in size and in population, and our 'Dominica stands between 
the two French colonies, showing,' says Mr. Eves, 'a lamentable contrast to their prosjicrity." The suffrage was conferred on the 
negroes of Martinique, Guadeloupe, B^union, and French Guiana in 1848, at the time of the abolition of slavery. At the same moment 
the suffrage was given to a lai^ proportion of the natives of French India. The electoral right was in the latter case shortly afterwards 
taken away, but was restored under the third republic. The Negro electors of the French Antilles and of Reunion speak French, are 
Boman Catholics, and live under French taws, but the natives of French India, as a rule, do not speak French, and are not Christians, 
yet nevertheless possess the franchise. In Tonquin and in Algeria the suffra^ has, as I have said, not been given to the natives, and 
in the protectorates, auch as Tunis and Annam, the French inhabitants themselves, Uke the English in India, have no votes. In 
Cochin China representative government is a farce, inasmuch as the great majority of the electors are in the employment of the French 
Government, but in the French Antilles it is a reality. In all, it may be said that 4 senators and 7 deputies are elected to tho 
French Chambers by constituenciea in which power is in the hands of the colored or black people. Such is the prosperity of the French 
West Indies that it would seem that we are wrong in not trusting the West Indian Negroes and colored people with a larger voice in 
their own future, though it may be admitted that if the choice lies only between Crown government and planter parliaments they are 
better off under autocratic than they would be under oligarchic institutions." 
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VIEWS OF GENERAL DAVIS, OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Bri(f. Gen. Geoi^ W. Davw, whooe eerrice in Porto Eico familiarized him with (xinditions in thnt island, in an official report to 
the United States Covemment, dismann^ Itie Rilnre civil goveniment of Porto Rico (which discusaon he saj's he iindurtahee "with 
lafegivings ani mnch hesitation, preferring to be escnsed from any presentation ol this qnestion, but the orders of the Secretary ol War 
require it"), says: 

"The problems confronting the Cnited Slater respecting ita newly acqnired islands and their fnture government, canonly beeolved 
by an application o( f howr wise nilea and principles that are the product of human eiqierience. To find modem examples of the 
application of those rules to tropical states, colraties, dependencies, or poseeseions we must tnrn to the experience of other nations. 



" It will not be profitoblc to study historical precedents unless there be points o( resemblance to Porto Rico in natural coiiiliiions, 
population, and history. Some of the States which liave been tormeil from what we are afcustomed to rail ' Spanish-America,' and 
Boine of the islands dif=oovered, settled, and populalod under Spanish, English, and French domination, have many points of resemblance 
to Porto Rico, although it is probable there is none of these save Chile, at date of ravoSt from Spanish rule, ivliich had so lai^ a propor- 
tion of its inhabitants of the Caucasian race as Porlo Rico now has. 

" The only American tropical regions where the conditions are at all analc^us are Veneztiula, Colombia, Guiana, Central America, 
and the Greater and Lesser Antilles. But the Spanish States o( South and Central Arnerics wore very spAc^dy settled and all ol them 
had a larcre Indian population, while Porto Kico is densely populate<l and has no Indian blood. Iti Haiti the negro very lai^icly 
predominated, and the Kime was true of Barbados, Martinique, Guadeloujic, and Jamaica, and indeed nearly all (ho others save Cuba. 
The countries which moat neaily resembled Porto Rico as respects the nationality of the inhabitants, climate, soil, and government at 
the tim^ they were lost by Spain are that portion of Santo Domingo now known as the Dominican Republic and the island of Trinidnd. 
The former betame an independent State and the latter was ceded to the Knglish Crown — one a few years before and the other abot^t 
the beginning of the nineteenth centory. Both bad Spanish laws and institutions- In each there were a coni^iderable number of negro 
slaves. In neither were there Indiana. The Roman. Catholic religion was established in both, and other denominations were uot 
allowed- The natural productions of both islajtds were similar, sugar being the most important, as it was until recently in Porto Kico. 

" In 1797 Trinidad was captured by the English and entered upon a new career under local Spanish laws, which were preserved 
and properly administered by Great Britain. Not so, however, with the island of Santo Domingo, which at the b^inning of the 
century achieved its independence under Toussaint L'Onvertnre. 

"France endeavored to recover her i>art of the island, but was unsuccessful. In 1S41 the eastern or .'^palli^•h part became inde- 
pendent, but later Spain tried to recover it, foiled, and since then the Republic of Dominica has been unmolested in its career snve by 
civil wars and some strife with Haiti and i^pain, but for more than thirty years the inhabitants of Santo Domingo ha\'e been demon- 
strating their incapacity for self-government. There have been a half dozen civil wars and overtnmings, the last bnt a few days ago. 



"Statistics show that the negro blooil is not very much more in evidence In Dominica than in Porto Rico, and the persons of white 
■ blood are of the same race anil have been controlled by the same codes and institutions that have pre\ailed here. Had Dominica been 
a dependency of some strong and well-administered government, it is probable that much of this civil strife would have been prevented. 
But had it had borne rule, such as is accorde<l to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Territories of the United States, there wonld 
still have been struggles tor preponderance of one party or faction over the other, which conld oidy have been prevented from becoming 
sanguinary by the military inten'ention of the supreme Government. It does not seem to me possible that the Dominicans would have 
furnished an example of autonomic government well administered. They seem to know of bnt one use to make of political pri\-ilegoa, 
and tliat is to erect and maintain a despotism or a government of a class for the benefit of its adherei;ta. 

''This so-called republic has an area more than five times as great as Porto Eico, a soil of exce|itionable richness, adapted to ail 
tropica) productions, a salubrions climate, a population containing many highly educated and intelligent men of Spanish origin, and yet 
we see what misuse has been made of their opportmiities, which were of the fairest in the world. 

" Under a good government, well administered, this little State could as well support a population of 5,000,000 as Porto Eico can 
1,000,000, bnt BO great has been the turbulence, and even chaos, that immigration and industrial development have been prevented, and 
Dominica has been cited all over the world aa a typical example of the incapacity of Spanish-Americans to govern themselves. The 
contrast to Dominica famished by IWnidad ia eo noteworthy that a further mention may be justified respecting the latter. 

"The inhabitants of Trinidad when the island was conqnered by General Abercromby in 1797 were largdy of Spanish birth and 
parentage, ftlthoogh there were many French who had em^^ted thither from Santo Dmningo following the outbreak in 1793. There 
were also many thousand negro slaves. Its area is about 1,7S0 sqnare miles (the largest of the British West India Islands, except 
Jamaica) , or a little l&v than one-third the size of Porto Rico. At the date of the conquest it was inhabited somewhat lees densely than 
Porto Eico, which then had about 36 inhabitants to the square mile. 

"The popalation of Trinidad has increased to upward of 300,000, giving it 170 per square mile. Its revalues exceed $3,000,000, its 
exports exceed by one-third the same from Porto Rico, its government is one of ordt^ and stability, and crime does not go unpunbhed. 
The number of children attending school ia more than three limes aa large, in proportion to population, as here. They have a royal 
collate and several schools for higher education. All religions denominationfl are free. Good roods abound, industries are diversified 
and are being constantly extended. 

"If left nn control led and free, Trinidad would probably have suppliedanother example of a chaotic government. It bad the most 
favorable elemenla for such a result — Spanish, French, negro slaves, 'maroons' from the neighboring Spanish and French possesions. 
Besides. Ita waters were infested with privateer?-, who were no better than pirates. Home mle was fortimately not accorded to this 
island, bnt instead it was governed at first by military officers directly. It is now a Crown colony, having an executive council of five 
ofScial and three native ajqxiinted membera, the guvnnor preading. It has also a legislative council of 21 members, 10 of whom are 
appMntcd by the governor and II are elected. Ute governor presides over this council. Only those who possess a stated property or 
income qualification, or who are members of the liberal professions, can rote at elections for coundlmen. 
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"There is not anywhere in the world a tropical iBland having a happier and more contented population, nor one ivhere life, liberty, 
and the purauit of happiness of the humble native, the treed slaves and the East Indian 'coolie,' aa well as the rich and powerful, are 
more firmly secured in the enjoyment of all their na,tural and acquired righta. While the wage rate of the laborer ia email, gaused by 
United States atandarda, taxation ia eo adjusted and revenues are so expended that tlie poorer laboring classes have many adv^intagea 
lacking in many other ielands, Porto Rico not excepted. 

"The conditions in Jamaica and many other British islands not differing materially from Trinidad in regard to .orderly jjovernnient 
are not cloaely analogous tc Porto Rico in other respects. The inhabitanta of many of these islands are principally negroos. In Jarrijiica, 
ont of a popnlation of about 700,000, only 2i per cent are white. In Barbados ahntit 9 per cent arc white. Trinidad ia the larjrc^t of all 
the leaser Antilles, and, as above stated, was chosen for comparison with Portci Rico and Santo Domingo because most of the ni;ii;ral and 
social conditions arc, or were, more nearly the same as in Porto Rico. 



"In regard to taxation, all the British islands arc similarly administered. Each ia aelf-su^taining and has ita own exjiort, import, 
and internal taxes, the same as though it were an indejiendent government. In some of these places, where suf^ar was the i>riiici[)!'.l 
reliance, the industrial and economic conditions are unsatisfactory. The United Kingdom — adhering to free trade — can Bupjily hcr,-eit 
with the bounty-feii augar ot continental Europe at a cheaper price than from ber own colonies. As there is practically no market pave 
the United States for sugar grown in tlie West Indies, that industry baa greatly declined save in islanda where exceptionally f.ivorahle 
conditions exist, and therefore business conditions are very unfavorable and unsali:^factory. 

"The government of Barbados differs somewtiat from the usual Crown colony typo. The governor and colonial secielary are 
appointed by the Crown. The executive council conaista of the governor, the commander of the troops, the attoraey-Kunernl, end tlio 
president of the legislative council, and thia last con.nisls of 9 individuals, 4 of whom are nominated by the governor from the house of 
assembly, 

"This house consists ot 24 members, all elected. There iaan eEeeutive committee connected with the ateenibly, a sortof conmn'tteo 
ot 'ways and means.' It introduces all money votes, prepares all estimates, and initiates all government measures. It con'^ist? of the 
governor, the commander ot the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney -general, the president of the executive council, and live 
members of the assembly appointed by the governor. 

"The number of qualified electors was 2,208 in 1897, out ot a population of about 190,000. 

" The aaaembly, under the direction ot the legislative committee, levies taxation, votes supplies, and enacti? general laws. Bi:.;ines3 
proceeds by bills read three times and by resolutions. Private members can move an address to the governor in legislative committee, 
requesting that certain acts may be done involving expenditure, or requesting that certain bills or resolutions may be presented to tho 
assembly which involve expenditure. They may also introduce hilts demanding the granting of powers to local bodies to raise loans. 

"There are 11 parishes or townahips, each having a council of from 9 to 11 memt>ers. One member of its council ia nominated by 
the governor and from 8 to lOare elected members. These councils or vestries have power to levy taxes which are subject to confirmation 
by the governor in council. They have charge of expenditures for the poor and the church and of taxes within the parishes. 

"It is almost universally admitted that Great Britain has been more successful as a colonizing power than any other, and it lias 
seemed to be profitable to study her examples of auccesaful colonial management of people of almost all races. In only one marked 
instance has that policy been recognized as a failure. It grew out of the effort to make Engliah coloniea a direct source ot profit to the 
Crown. Since the American Revolution this policy has been abandoned, and all English possessions, save a few military- shitions, are 
DOW maintained and governed on a basis of self-support. 

"English possessions, as respects the cliaracterof their government, may be arranged into three classes: 

"First Those that, like Canada, have a governor^neral appointed hy the Crown, but have a responsible parliament, 

"Second. Those that, like Barbados, have a governor and an cxecativc council to determine the general policy, but also ha\'e an 
elected representative legislature which ratifies and confirms the policy ot the governor and his council, and enacts into laua or amends 
the measures proposed by him, and some that are initiated in the assembly. 

" Third. Those that, like Mauritius and Jamaica, have a governor and an executive council by whom the governmental policy is 
fixed and determined, without reference to an elective assembly. In thia case the people have practically no voice in their own 
Kovenunental affairs. 



"Were England now holding toward Porto Rico the position and relations bonie by the United States, tliere is litlle iJoiibt, 
Jndging from her past, tliat she would for the present govern Porto Rico as strictly as she governs her Crown coloniea. Nothing Muiild 
be taken for granted respecting claims of capacity for establishing and maintaining home rule. Tho people would have to domo'.i^trate 
by active, practical experience their abilities for conducting a repreaentative government— i. e., for autonomy, such as Canada enjoys — 
before it would he accorded." 

METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

In the French West Indies a broader power of self-government has been given to tho people by the French Government than in 
any other of her colonies, A legislative body is authorized, composed of natives, which has the power to pass laws applicable lo tlie 
exercise of political rights, the regulation of contracts, mattere relating to wills, legacies, and succesaions, the institution of juries, 
criminal procedure, recruiting for naval and military forces, the method of electing mayors, municipal deputies, and councilor,^, and 
the organization of the local councils-general. In addition to this, each of the West Indiea coloniea ia pcrniitled to at-nd reprei'i-'utalivea 
to the French Assembly, while the French Government itself makes the tariff lawa. These colonics have a much larger power of self- 
government than has been granted to any other of the French coloniea. 

cniTiciSM BY A DiariNOUisnED rnE-Scn economist. 

The results of the experiment, however, have been the subject of severe criticism by French Efudents of colonial matters, among 
them Paul l«roy Beaulieu, who, in bis work. Colonisation Chez lea Peuplcs Modcrnes, says: "Aa regards iiolitics, we have introduced 
French liberty into our coloniee, we give them civil governors, we admit their representatives into our parliament. * * • All thcso 
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reforms arc excellent in tliemaclves. It is unfortunately to be feared that they will, in practice, result in abuses, and tbst imlees tbc 
mother country ia very watchful those free ppwera which she haa granted to her colonies will become powers of oppression. The 
deputies whom Martinique and Gua<leloupe aend to our Parliament serve only to represent the malice, prejudice, and ignorance of the 
blacks. The weak e.tecntive power in France allows itself to be intimidated by these deputies, and sends out to the colonies cowardly 
and incaj^able governors, whose indecision of (rhftraeter feeds the more or less barbarous hopes of the Xcgro majority. It is contemplatcil 
to jtaifs a jury law.in the Antilles, which would place the lives of the whites in the handu of tbeir enemies. It is also suggested that 
French troops be replaced by a local militia, which in a short time wouid, by force of circumstances, bo composed chiefly of NtgrocF. 
The hatred of the Negro for the white man is complicated in these islands by the hatred of the poor for the rich. Great caution is 
necessary for, as tilings are going, the history of S«nto Domingo may easily be repealed, and when the white man is driven frum these 
islands wliicb he bas colonized, and the blacks arc left alone, Martinique and Guadcloujie will relajiae into barbarism." 

DEFENSES OF COLONIES. 

The defenses of the small colonies are in most cases supplied by the mother country, while those of the stronger one ^ are borne by 
the colonies themselves. The Indian army is entirely supported by the Indian Government, and in the case of tiie Xelherlands K:<st 
Indies the espensra of the army are also borne by the colony. In Canada the British Govemmcot maintams a force of 2,000 men, 
forming the garrison at the fortress of Halifax, which is considered the " imperial station." In addition to (h:a, however, Canada has 
a large militia force which may be called out at any time; the active mililia, including persons who voluntarily enlist for a three years' 
term.andaredrilledacertain number of days in each year, the total number of this force being 45,000. It isentirely equipped from colonial 
funds. In Cape Colony the British Government maintains a small military force commanding a series of forts and batteries at SI. Simous 
Bay. The colony maintains a force of mounted riflemen of 1,000 officers and n)en, and a militia force numbering about 7,000. In addition 
to this all able-bodied men in the colony between 18 and 50 years are subject to military sen-ice beyond, as well as within, the limits 
of the colony. The Australian colonies, which are now united under the Commonwealth of Australia, formerly maintained each a 
eepamte militia force and jointly maiutfuneil a small naval squadron aud a torpedo service fur the protection of the coast. In most cases the 
naval defense of the colonies is maintaine<l by the home Government and with its onn vessels, but in the ca?e of tlie Aiistralian colonies 
a separate naval force for local protection is maintained, and in certain other cases the British colonies have contributed certain Sums to 
aid in defraying the expenses of naval protection of the colony. During the war in South Africa the Canadian and Australian colonies 
eent large numbers of troops to serve as a part of the British army in South Africa. In Ceylon the fortifications have been built by the 
home Government, and a battalion of British infantry, two companies of British artillery, and two companies of native artillery are 
maintained by the home Government, but the colony pays l,8i5,000 rupees to the Imperial Government as the cost of the garrison. At 
Singapore the actual cost of the force for defense ia defrayed out of the revenues of the colony, the Imperial Government supplying only 
the guns and ammunition, while the force which garrisons these works of defense is supported by the colony. 

IN THE TROPICS. 

In colonics whose chief population ia composed of natives of the territory thus governed and not natives of the governing country 
or their descendants, the military force is composed in part of natives and in part of citizens of the governing country, and is officered 
chiefly by tho.'<e of the governing country, usoally men who have received their training in the military establishmonfa of that count«7. 
In British India, for instance, about one-third of the army is Europeaii and two-thirds nali\'e, and is wholly supi>ortcd by the colonial 
government. In the Dutch East Indies the army is wholly supported from colonial fumts, while the naval defense is partly colonial and 
partly Iwlonging to the home Government. In the French colonies a lai^ share of the army ia supplied by the home Government, and 
it is officared cliiefly from those trained in the military institutions and army of the home Government. 

ine ARMY OF i.sDi.i. 

In India the army conaista of 214,928 oflicers and men, of which .number 74,283 are Europeans and 140,640 natives. Of the 
European section 53,688 are infantry, 13,407 artillery, and 5,670 caralry; of the native section 111,925 are infantry, 22,932 cavalry, 3,695 
Gapers and miners, and 2,038 artillery. The native troops are officered in part by Europeans and in part by natives; the total number 
of Euroi)ea.n officcis in cummand of tlie native troops being ■>,178 of all ranks. With the construction of roads and railways throughout 
India the facilities for concentration or inobili/ation of troops have been greatly increased. A regular transport service now esist^, and 
a method for the supply of animal carriage, hospital service, and other field est-tblishmcnts sufficient to place a large army promptly in 
the field. The entire cost of the Indian army, both native and European officers and men, is borne by the Indian Government. Id the 
Native States, in which the Indian princes still rule, but with the advice of a British officer stationed at their courts, there are ao-ralled 
armies numlwiring 350,000 men, but they are badly equipped and poorly disciplined. In view, however, of the fact that native chiefs 
have offered lai^c sums of money towaril the cost of imperial defenses, tlic Indian Government has einbnrated a scheme tor the 
trainiiig of a picked eontingeut of troops in certain of the Native States, and with a view to enabling the chiefs to bear a direct share in 
the defense of the Empire a special contingent known as "Imperial service troops," numbering 18,000 men, have been o^iuiized and 
are now under instruction of British officers. A naval and coast defense ia also maintained by the Indian GovernraenI, iucludinf; torpedo 
boats and a submarine mine llotilla, troop vessels, surveying ships, inland steamers, etc. The expense of these is borne by the Indian 
Government, as is also the expense of the British Government's naval vessels permanently stationed in Indian waters. 

The Indian army is described by Sir W. W. Hunter in his Indian Empire, 1892, as follows: 

''The constitution of the Indian army is based ujmu the liistorical division of British India into the three presidencies of Bengal, 
Bladras, and Bombay. There are still three Indian armies, each comjKi.sed of both European and native troops, and each with its own 
commander in chief and separate staff, although the commander in chief in Bengal exercises supreme authority over the other two. 
There may also be said to be a fourth army, the Punjab frontier force, which until 18S.T was under the order of the lieutenant-governor 
of the province. 

"The Bengal army garrisons Bengal proper and Assam, the Northwestern Prwvincea and Oudh, a portion of Central India and 
Bojputana, and the IMinjab. In 1877-78 its total strength was 104,210 oflicers and men, of whom f>o,'J:J3 were native troops. In 1800-91 
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ths Bengal army aiunbciwl 130,375 officers and meD, of wliom 84,053 were native troo]>9. In the B<;:igiil iialivc army tiic dit'tingiibliing 
feature U tho preseikce of 13 batteries of ortitlery, and an c^LCcptionally lat^ proportion of cavalry, butL of wliich anua are iiiu?h.'(1 in 
the Punjab. 

"Tho Madras army extends beyond the Umils of that presidency into Jlysore, the Kizam'a domains, tho central proviiices, a!-o to 
Burma acroM the Bay of Bengal, and to the Andaman tonvict settk-nienta. In 1877-78 ita total strength was 47,0-'0 olHcers and men, of 
whom 3-!,2i)3 were native fmops. In 1890-91 the Jladras army numbered ■lft,072 of all rahka, of whocn 32,123 wcic nativo?. In llie 
Madrai^ native army the distingui:-hing features are tliu lat^ proporliun uf taiii)erK and miner», the sniall proportion of cavalry, and the 
entire absence of artillery. 

"Tho Bombay army occupied Bmiibay proper and Sind, the native slates ot central India, and the onllyinji; plation of Aden in 
the Bed Sea. In 1877-78 ita total strensrth wa.s 1S»,^>5 officers and men, of whom 2«,IJ45 were native troops. In 18G0-91 the Boml>ay 
anny numbered 41,771 officers and men, ol whom 2H,672 were native*. 

"The total established slrensth of the European and natii-e army in British India in 1.S77-78 {eychmivo of native artiricers and 
followers) consisted ot 189,597 ofllcers and men, of ivluim 61,276 were Europeans and 124,871 were native Iroope. The four chief anna 
of the service were thus compose<l; (I) Artillery, 13,239 Europeans and 901 natives; (3) cavalry, 4,347 Eumpeann and 18,31(3 natives; 
(3) engineers, 357 Eur<)ppan8 (all officers) and 3,239 natives; (4) Infantry, 4o,!)62 Europcann and" 102,183 natives. In 1890-ftI the total 
European and native army in British India consisted of 218,218 officers and men, of whom 73,370 were Europeans and 144,618 were 
native troops. The artillery consisted of 12,723 Europesna and 3, 7.57 natives; the cavalry of 5,679 Europeans and 23,348 natives, becides 
a bodyguard of 199 tro'ipera; engineers, 254 Europeans (oil oiricera) and 4,013 nativi'i;; infantrj-, 53,701 Europeans and 113,529 nativei?. 
British staff oflieers, invalid and vet«raneslrtbliflhment,oti-., 1,013. Total Europeans, 73,370." TheStatesman's Year-Book for 1901 gives 
the Indian army as 71,288 Europeans, including 3,Cltl officers of all grades, and 140,014 natives, including 1,578 oflicere. 

The army of the Dutch East Indies is purely colonial. It eonnists of about 45,000 officers and men, of which number 1G,000 are 
Europeaiui, 22,000 natives, and 5,000 Amboineao — natives of tlie island of Amboymi, one of the Ilutth Eaat Indian group of islands. 
Ho portion of the ret^lar anny of the Netherlands is alloive<l to be sent to the colonies, but luitive foldiers are permittt^ to enlist in the 
colonial service, aod they form the nucleus of the army of Dutch India. The natives and European soldiers are not divided into separate 
corpii, l)ut generally mixed together, though in se[)arate companies in the same battaliona. The artillery ia composed ot European gun- 
ners, with native rider.', while the cavalry are Europeans au<l natives. The commLsaioned ofllcers are all European, with the exception 
ol a few natives of hii:h nutk, but in each of the companies composed of natives about one-half of the noncommifsiouod oflicera are 
Bative^and one-half Euro)>ean3. A military academy is uiaiiitained in Java, and schools for soldiers are attached to every hattation 
ot the army. The navy ia partly colonial and partly b('long8 to the royal navy, and ita expenses are therefore divided between the 
mother country and the colony. The personnel ot the navy in the Duti'h East Indies numbers about 3,300 men, of whom two-thirda 
are Europeans. 

THE MILITARY IN THE FSEXCH COLONIES. 

In the French colonics the proportion of troops supplie<l by the governing country is larger tlian iu the British or Dutch colonies, and 
a larger sliaro of tjie exiiense is borne by the home Oovprnment, Tlio funds cxiiended by tlic French Government for iU military sen'ice 
in the colony are not included in the 4,000,000 fraiiua which are charRcd ^"aiust "colonial seniec" in the budget, but are included 
in the bud<{eta of the n'ar and marine, resjiectivel)'. In Algeria, whieh is conducted as a province of France, the military force coni'ista 
of ab:iut o7,(X)0 men, of whom more than one-half are French and <-omman<lcd by French oflicere. In Tunis the army of occupation 
numbers a'^wut 20,1X10 men, the entire force l)eing maiii1:iined by the French Government, the Tunisian army numlx'ring but alxint 600 
officers and men. In Madagascar the force consiHts of about 17,000 officers and men, abuut equally divided between French and natives. 
The French budget for 1901 allows 20,147,000 trsnrs tor military expenditure in Madagascar. Only 3()4 men are maintained on tho local 
budget of Madf^ascar. In French Indo-Chiua the military forces nuiul>er about Ltl.flOO, of which number about 13,000 are Freiu:h and 
17,(XK) are natives, officered almost exclusively by French, though among the ni.tive forces the minor otticers are natives. 

"The army must above aU bo restricted to its natural lunelion, i. e., of protecting tlie colony against foreign enemies and great 
rebellions ^ home, ol eliasing armed bauds of robbers if Ihey e.xist, and protecting agiunst them the peaceful people," says 31. de 
I^nessan. "Its natural place, therefore, is near the fiMntiurs and in alltlioee places where great movements of rebels are likely to 
spring up. Under no conditions, however, must it be cliarged with the internal and external police of the native population; but 
wherever this liccomos necefsary a special police foree i>lace<l under ita orders should be employed. 

" Besides the army there must always exist a police force which should have as its kii^is tlie colonial gendarmerie, and should be 
chained with obtaining clandestine infijrmation rei,-ar(iiiig and exercise preventive eurvciliance over evil-minded ihmsoiis, under the 
direct orders ol the governor. 

"The civil administrntors or residents must not ite deflected from their politieal and administrative functions by the esceesively 
military rOle, such as they have been playing in ludo-China and at the western coa.'^t ot Africa. If the military appears to be nei'ei^sary 
for the maint^iaiice of order in tlieir district, it is nut advisable that tbey should lie its direct chiefs nor that they should direct ita 
operations. 

" The military should be plac<fl under orders of special chietji, who in their turn should report to the commander of the gendarmerie, 
so that both in the civil as well as the military territories the police might l>e directed by p<rople who have received a special education 
required for the sen-ice. The police is a mechanism of pnrticulnr nature, requiring Pin-cinlly prepai-ed men; but ot course it should 
always be at the dispofal of the political and administrative authorities, as well as the military establishment, as is provided by the 
oi^anic statute of the gendannerie. 

"In the matter of internal police of the villages and their protection by the niilive authorities the greatest po'-.-ihle regard should 
be paid to local customs. In the countries subject to our protectorate and even in the colonics subject to our direct control, but where 
the Eurojieana are only small in number and where there exist local administrations .siilllcieutly organized. It would 1 e \vell to make 
the latter responsible tor tlie maintenance of order and tranqnillity by placing under their omtrol such a police force as they wer« 
accuatomed to before our occupation, and by limiting ourselves to overseeing and eonlrolliiig the oi^.mization and work of this force. 
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"Tlie entire police should be in the hands of the colonial psiremor, through the intermediary of the commanderof the gendarmerie, 
Jost as in France the entire police is subject to and ultimately dependent on the Government The governor should also have siipreme 
authority over the army and all administrative departments, because he peraonally representaal! the ministereof the whole Government 
uid is responsible to the latter for everything that happens in the colony. In order that he may be able t« meet such wide responsibili- 
ties be should he given an authority commensurate with hia responsibilities." 

THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN THE COLONIES. 

The extent to which the right of suffrage is granted to residents, and wpccially to natives of colonies, differs very widely with the 
van.-ing circumstances. In colonies of the temperate zones, the "habitation colonies," aa they are designated by SirCliarlee Dilke, 
Buffrage is in most eases univereal and tor all classes of officers other than the governor-general and in moet cases the members of the 
higher legislative bodies. 

In the tropical colonies, those in which government is largely through bodies named by the home Government, the elective 
franchise is usually restricted to local questions — in some cases to tlie election of a part of the legislative body of the colony, and in must 
cases to the election of members of local boards for the government of cities, towns, and rural coramuniiies. This power ii- UirUally 
restricted through regulations which limit the voting power to persoiis having certain qualifications, either educational, )>roiM.'rty 
holding, or taxpaying. 

In India the local self-government acta of 1882-1894 extended the elective principle in a greater or Icbs measure all over India. In 
all the larger towns, and many of the smaller ones, the majority of members of committees are elected by the taxpayers, everywhere 
the majority of these committees consisting of natives, and in moat caseB all members are natives. In the rural districfs the local 
boards which are in charge of roads, schools, hospitals, etc., are elected, and in the village organization the headmen and other officers 
arc cho.'ten by vote of the adult male population. 

In Java the village officers are elected, but those of higher grade, especially those upon whom the Dutch Government relies chiefly 
to carry out the details of its administration, are members of ruling families which have for generations controlled their districts. 

In the British colonies other than India and the eelf-goveming colonies, the franchise is r^ulated by local legislation, and varies 
greatly according to circumstances. In British Guiana the franchise is extended to every person who has, during six months' prerioua 
to registration, had an ownership of not less than 3 acres of land under cultivation, or of a house of the annual rental value of not 
less than £20 ; or occupancy or tenancy of not less than 6 acres of land under cultivation, or a bouse at an annual rental value of not 
leas than X40 ; or an annual income of not lese than £100 ; or have paid direct faxes of £4 3s. 4d., coupled with residence. In C'eylon 
the general officers are appointed, but the village headmen, who are the channel of communicatiou between the Government and the 
people, are elected by the inhabitants of the village. In Cyprus a part of the legislative body is chosen by Mohammeilan and a part 
by the non- Mohammedan residents of the island. The British subjects who have resided five years in the islands may also exercise 
the franchise. The qualification for fmnchiae consists in tile payment of any class of taxes. In Fiji the government is administered 
through an appointed legislative council, and a large share of self-government has been conceded to the villages and district council 
of the natives, the members of which are elected by the natives ; in the principal towns the governing body is elected by the taxpayers. 
In Jamaica there is a property qualification for voters, and out of a population of about 600,000 there are about 23,000 qualified voters, 
who elect members of the parish oiganizations for the enactment of local laws and administer the work of couetruction of roads, 
markets, sanitation, waterworks, etc. In Mauritius the qualification for the elective franchise is the ownership of immovable property 
worth 300 rupees, or movable property worth 3,000 rupees, or the payment of rent amounting to 25 rupees per month, or license of 300 
rupees annually, or the receipt of a salary of 50 rupees monthly. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE COLONIES. 

The method of selection and maintenance of civil service in the colonies is interesting and important. In no part of a government 
service can there be greater necessity for careful selection of men or for careful training for such service. luxated at a long distance from 
the seat of the home Government, removed in many cases from close official observation and scrutiny, free to a great extent from tha 
opportunity of criticism by individuals or the press or both, and subjected to peculiar temptations through opportunilies>for, profit by 
business or administrative work, it is necesnary that the persons chosen be of the highest moral qualifications; while the (act that they 
must rely more on their own judgment than those who are constantly under supervision or who have constant opportunity for consulta- 
tion requires that they be possessed of h^h intellectual qualities and good training. Tlie further fact that without an acquaintance 
with local conditions, laws, and customs in the colony they are of comparatively little value incroasos the imjiorlance of retaining them 
permanently in the scr\'ice in case they prove faithful and capable. 

It ia upon these grounds that the successful colonizing nations of to-day have established ( 1 ) a system of thorough training for can- 
didates for their colonial sernce; (2) a system of civil-serviire examinations of a character which assures a high grade of intellectnal train- 
ing and knowledge; (3) a probationary service in which the fitness of men who pass examinations is further tested; (4) the permanent 
retention in the civil service of those who enter it and prove auccesaful in its work; (5) a srsfeui of promotion which will be incentive to 
faithful and energetic service in whatever grade the individual may be employed; (ti) retirement witli afised rate of payment at a given 
i^ or at the end of a stated term of service. 



England, Netherlands, and France maintain systems for the preparation of men for their colonial service, by which a class of hijilily 
educated young men, trained with a special view to this line of life work, is constantly available. In Netherlands and France special 
training scliools are maintained by the Government, opeu only to those who have passed through certain collegiate courses, and in tlufe 
are required the lines of study which are looked upon as especially valuable in fitting men tor colonial service. In England an equally 
high training is assured by the rigid civil-service examination which is required, especially for entering the Indian service. The rules 
governing the civil-service examination for the Indian service are given herewith, and an esamination of them will make apparent tha 
high intellectual training requisite for entrance into the Indian " covenanted civil service." This term, the "covenanted civil service," 
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•rose from the fact that the aboeea by persons in the civil service in India in former yeare made it necessary for the East India Company 
during the closing years of ita existence to require of its civil aerrants a "covenant" that they would notenftage in trade, receive present^ 
or snbecribe for pensions for themselves or families. This system Is atill followed by the English Oovemment. {The rules goveminf 
the examinations for the Indian service are printed on another page.) The regulations printed in the Colonial Office List for 1901, which 
pertain totheselectioDsforthecivit service in the Crown colonies, specifically states that "all salaried public officers are prohibited from 
widaging in trade or connecting themselves with any commercial undertaking without leave from the Government, approved by th« 
■ecretary of slate. Aa a general rule this prohibition will be made absolute. • • • No paid officer can be permitted to be the editor 
of a newspaper or take active part in the management of it." 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OP COLONIAI, CIVIL-SERVICE nEQUinRMBNTS. 

The necessity for a special civil service tor the Tropics is discussed by Mr. A. Lawrence Lon-elt iu the introduction to his Colonial 
Civil Service, 19O0, as tollowH: 

"The requirements for a civil service in tropical or Asiatic colonies are quite different from those tor the home civil service. At 
home, except for special branches ot administration rcipiiring a high degree of technical knowledge, such as the Army or the Navy, an 
lutelligent man can easily learn in a com i>a rail vely short time to do the Government work fairly well. In the post-offlce, for example, 
everyone Jcitows in a general way, or can reailily understand, what is wanted, and the work can be done after a tashion by new men of 
good capacity. In most branches of the home administration, therefore, a constant change of employees produces interior service, but 
does not stop the wheels of government altogether, and docs not involve a danger of national ruin. 

"In an Asiatic colony, ou the other hand, where theduty of the official consists, for the most part, in ruling over districts containing 
many Ihouitands ot natives, an untrained man suddenly ap[iointed would be perfectly helpless, however great his natural capacity. He 
knows neither the language nor the customs ot the people, nor does he comprehend their thoughts; and the consequence of his ignorance 
may be disastrous. Well-meaning but inexperienced oflicia Is could easily provoke an insurrection like the Indian mutiny without l«ing 
in the least conscious that they were drifting Into danger. Hence the administration of the colony can be intrusted only to men who 
have mastered the language and alt the conditious under which the government must be carried on. But Oriental and Western 
civilizations are so different that years must pass before an official tiecomes thoroughly efficient; and no man of partji will undertake 
those years of preparation if he is liable to be thrown back on the world to start lite all over again alter he has proved himself a valuable 
public senant. The colonial civil service must therefore be a lifelong career. 

" The career must be begun young, and that tor two reasons: First, because it is only in youth that new languages and a 
comprehension o( strange civilization can be acquired ri'ii)i.lly and well; and second, because, if the selection ot colonial ofiicials is made 
after men have begun to be eHtablished in life, those who have already shown an ability to succeed will not abandon an a^ured 
career tor atmther in which, though the reward is great, suci;es8 is problematical. Tho men who apply will be those whose previous 
ventures in lite have not been t!ie most tortimate; and the colonial service can not afford to accept the failures in other vocations. Hence 
colonial officials must be recruited at the time when young men are choosing their occupations in life, and as the service means leaving 
home for a tropical climate, and what are to most persons uucongenial surroundings, men of strong qualities, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, must be tempted into it by large pay, security ot teimre, and lit>eral pen.^ions. 

"On these principles all the progressive nations of the world are agreed, and the completeness with which they act upon them 
in practice is proportionate to tlie length of their experience. France has tried recruiting her colonial officials from her home civil 
service, bnt she has given it up; and, in fact, Leroy-Beaulien, the greatFrench writer on colonies, ascribed a capital importance to the 
mistakes ot his country in this matter. 

" In passing it must be remarked that it is nnneccssary, and frequently it is inexpedient after the organization has been completed, 
to select the executive head ot the colony from the permanent civil service. In the great English dependencies in the east the governor 
is, as a rule, an eminent English statesman appointed tor five years only. His duty is to bring to bear on colonial problems large political 
views, and a world-wide experience of life while his relation to thecolonial officials is like that of an English minister to the permanent 
■taft of his department He relies upon them for technical information and a knowledge of the native life, and he acts as a link between 
them and the Government at home. AH this is true of the Diit^ib colonies also. 

"Assuming that a colonial service must be a career, to begin in youth, and is to continue for life, the question naturally presenta 
itself how the selection of young men is to be maile. There aro two methods of doing this: On the one hand, on arbitrary choice by the 
snthorities, limited more or less by tlie requirement of certain qualifications, a method which has certainly its advantages, but entails 
unavoidably, to some extent at least, the evils of patron^eand favoritiscn; and, on the other hand, a tree competition of some kind 
among voluntary candidates. Either one or the other of these systems, or some combination ot the two, must be adapted. During the 
last half century the progressive nations of Europe have tieen coming to use the competitive system to a greater and greater extent^ 
although the forms in which it has been introduced differ very materially from one another. 

" A second question that pre^nts itself is how the young men who have been selected shall be prepared for their work; how far 
their training shall take the form ot academic studies, and how tar of an apprenticeship in the colony itself." 

Mr. AUoyne Ireland, who spent several years in British colonies, and who has recently been commissioned by the University of 
Chicago to visit and report upon the colonies of the Orient and the Philippine Islands, in his volume, Tropical Colonization, 18B9, says: 
"The civil scn'iceot theBritish tropical colonies is highly organized and highly paid, and the tact thatauyone who enters the service has 
an assured position for the rest of his working days (subject to his continued good conduct and efficiency), with practically no hniit in the 
direction of promotion and at the end a handsome pension, serves to attract the very beat class of men that England can give. In the 
British tropical colonies the ranks of the higher officials are made up somewhat aa follows; Governor, chief justice, puisne judges, 
attorney-general, colonial secretary, solicitor-general, registrar-general, comptroller of customs, colonial engineer, postmaster^neral, 
receiver-general, auditor-general, and administrator-general. The salaries of these officials, as those of all others, are paid by the 
colonies. In the matter ot appointments the colored natives ot the various colonies are very fairly treated. I know of no instance of 
the governor of a colony being a colored man; but short of that colored men are to be found occupying good positions in all branches 
of the colonial service, as magistrates, medical officers, custom-house officials, land surveyors, etc. It may be interesting to mj 
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rea4lerfi, in view ot tlio fact that the United States is now forming a colonial service, to know what salaries arc pud to some of tlie 
offioiuls in the British tropical colonies. In British Guiana, which contains a population of 300,000, tbe salaries of some of the higher 
offii'iala are; Governor, $24,000; chief jnstice, $9,700; attomcy-genera!, $7,300; colonial eecretary, ?",S00; imuiigratiou agent-general, 
$7,300. In Ct-ylon the Balariea are (calculated at 3 nipooa to the dollar) : Governor, $27,000; chief justice, $8,300; atfarney-geiieial, 
|IQ,(X)0, and colonial st'crctary, $8,000^ It may be thought that these falnries arc lurge, but it should be reineniliercd that emallcr laUuifs 
would fail to attract to the i^rvice men of the high etaudard so necetieary to succet^^^ful admin Lit i-atiou. Again, although a lnt;h salary 
will not 1<cep a ditfhone.''t man from following bb evil inclinations, the Oovemmeiit ia enabled by the offer of high salaries to secure a 
wiilc liL-Ul of selection nmon^f^t a class of men who are const itutionally high-mindeti and honest; but even if the mail*a' be placed on 
the loivcft possibk' grotiiji!, that of pure sclf-intcrcal, it will l»e rcndily perceived that the advantapcs of belonging to the irervice are so 
great tii.it few men will 'je tooliah enough to risk their career on the flender chance of their malpractices remaining undiscovered. One 
can not liiit be struck in traveling in the JJrilish colonies by the ahsnhite conscience placed by all classes in the honesty of the public 
Bervant". In most of the colonic.", and more especially those enjoying reprt^cntalive institulion.a, tlio acts of public servants are 
Bubjected to tho most detailed criticism; but although I have heard occasional ncctisations of iDconipctcuccorlazinc^a T have not heanl, 
even from the most violent critics, any suggeslion that a public servant wa.s corrupt II seems to me that had Enghmd achieved nothing 
else, sh^) might rest sati^^fied with having supplied her r]"e pendencies with such a class of public servants as have bred the belief in the 
many races uniler her flag that the public funds are devoted to public purposes only, and that the most powerful planli^r, the wealthiest 
merchant, is no more in the eyes of the law than the humblc.''t cooly or Iho mc-ane-it peasant. It b useios!, however, for me to convey 
any adequate imprcrwion of the excellence of the Rritifh colonial service. Only those who have lived in contact with these 
administrative systems can apprei'iate the sterling qualities of the men who arc devoting their lives to the cause of good government." 



Mr, C. P. Liicaf, in his introduction to the 1891 edition of Lewis's Government ol Pependenciep, says on this Bubjeet; "Tho 
system o* oiBcial patronage is year by year contracted rather than extended. The civil service is recruited by open competition in India 
and soinc ot the laige Crown colonies. In the self-go v'cniing colonies the governors alone are appointed from England, and the wishes 
ot the colonist!', whether well-founded or not, are respected in making the appointments. It can not Ixi seriously maintained that the 
standard ot public life at home suffers from the tact that a certain number of post^t in the smaller colonies are still in the gift of the 
secretary of stale. * * * The evil of appointment of natives of the dominant conntry to ofRcca in the colonies withont due regard to 
their qualifications now exists but only in a very slight degree, and in oitler to counteract it tho principle of open competition baa been 
adopted in regard to India and the eaf^lem colonies. On theotherhand, the introduction of this principle has tended to the perpetnation 
of another of the evils mentioned, namely, the exclusion of natives of the colony from offices in their own country. Most foreign or 
colonial possessions of Kuivipean nations have two clasfes ot native-lxim residents, a colored race and Europeans who have lieen born and 
bred iu tho colony,, while a further class is formed by the inlenuisture of tho two. Under the oM Spanish system one of tbe e^'ila most 
complained of was that Spanish crcoles were excluded from offices in favor of Spaniunls sent out from Spain. This last-named evil doca 
not exist in tho British Empire, for where the Engliah colonial element is stronjj — that is, in the self-governing colonies — the whole 
patronage, with the exception of tbe apjiointment of the governor, ha.a been taken away from the home Government and handed over 
to the colonies. In the case of India, on the other hand, it is mainly a question l)etween Iiidiansand Kzigl lab men pent out from England, 
and here the tendency ot open competition which gives no preference to either race is, as a matter of fact, to e.tchide the native Indian. 
Bame.'^t attempts have been maile to modify the aystcm so as to prevent such excluaion, hut the broad fact remains that if tbe most 
approved principle for selecting the hcA men is adopted in its ciitircty, it results in almost unadulterated Euivpcan rule." 

THE PREPARtTIOM Of HITCH OKF;CIAI.a FOR TUEin WORK. 

Java, Bays M.LeClercq, "isadminiiiteredby a hierarchy of ofHciala couKtituting a select Ihwiy. Having passed first through tbe school 
of Delft ortheUniventityof Leyden, wliichare, so tospeak, tlienurt<eric4of colonial administrators of tho civil branch, they then undergoa 
special examination either in Hollaud or Batavia, the programme of which is lised by the minister of colunieii. Tltia programme varies 
accordingtotheserviceforwhichapplicationisniade. For the higher posts it is necessary to take the "greateiamination of functionaries" 
(groot ambtenaarsexamon), which beareon matters miunly technical and comprises principally tlie hi^-tory, geography, and ethnography 
of the Dutch Indies, tlie civil and religious laws, the jiolitical institutions and the customs of the natives, and the Malayan and Javauwe 
languages, Tbe eicamination is practii'aliy made up of two succen.-'ive ones separated generally by an interval of two years, the second 
examination embracing the same subjia-'la as tho firjt, but going deejter and more exleiiaively into the aubjects. Tiie caudiilates tor 
judicial functions miut he doctors of law, and, moreover, pitas a technical examination in the Llalayan and jHvane.% laoguagej, the 
Moslem law and the cn.>jtoms of the Dutch Indies, the public law and colonial institutions. The vacancies are auuitally tilled by the 
minister of colonies, who, after consulting with the government of tbe colony, publishes in the official gaiette tbe number of candidates 
who are permitted to report to the governor-general to be appointed either for administrative or judiciary positions. The final choice ia 
then made according to the standing obtained in the examination. The ciio^n candidates are entitled be.'ides fir^it-class passage to an 
allowance to cover the cost of equipment, and after their arrival at the Indies to a provisional compcnaation pending their definite 
appointment, for tliey are not immediately given iiniKjrtant ])lai'es, but have firiit to discliarge a prei>nratiiry scrvii-e under a comptroller 
or aiwifttant resident, who initiates them into the practice of colonial affairs. The salaries of the civil officials are fixed either hy the King 
or thegovemor-gcnerai. Thesesalaricaareatleast treble the amount paid forpositionsoteiniilflrgrade in the motherconntryimd a pension 
guarantees to them a secure retreat after an assured career. The memliers of tho India council, I think, are pnid 36,000 llorin.i (or over 
$14,000), the provincial governors, 20,000 tlorms (over $8,000); the residents, from 12,000 to 18,000 florins (or from H800 to $7,200); 
the as.-'istont residents receive 7,000 florins (or $2,!;00); the residential accrctarics, 4,000 to 6,000 florins (or from $1,000 to $2,400); 
comptrollers, 3,000 to 4,000 (or Sl,450 to $1,600). There is not a justice of the peace or court sberitf, however moilcal, that does not get 
a better salary than our highest magistrate. In tbe large cities ot the colony, as, for instance, Bata^'ia or Hoeraliaja, a lawyer ot good 
elamliug makes at least 50,000 florins (over $20,000). As is seen, the official Iwdy that presides over tbe de.'tinies of Ja\-a is afcillfnily 
organized, carefully selected, and liberally compen.=aled. It is constituted, so to say, of tbo cream of the youth in the motherland. Owing 
to tb* Kuv.."te selection to which it is subject, it is possibly the most perfect colonial service in the world. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Sir Jolin Siracliey, in liis work, Imlla, 1894, already rrtorrcd to, f&ye: " It was liing apo laid down aa a maxim in rc^r.iril to the 
omploynient of Kuri>in'3n officers in tlie more Important branches ol the pnblic pprvice in India, tbat tlio first si'Iwtirin t-liall not bo 
inaile in tliat country, liiit shall rc^-t with the authorities in EnptanO, while after the fire! selection tho?i; authorilies shall exereise no 
interivrenw;. The di-triiiution of officL's and all questions of appointment and promotion are left absolutely to the govern men Is in India 
itself. 'It is a liistoriea! taet' (I am quoting Irom an offldal paper) ' that the oliservanee of this wholesome rule has more thananytliinft 
else conduced to I l;e purity of Indian patronasonnd to itFgoneral freedom from party and political bias.' • • • The first apjioin tin in ts 
to the covenanted servico were employed by tlic directors of the East Indian Coropnny bj- nomination. In that year the notninaiion 
syMem was abolished and the senice thrown open to en:iipetition ot all British auhjeiils. In 1854 resiilations for the compelitive 
examinations were pn>|)arcd, tlio main object being to secure tor tlie Indian civil eerviec young men who had receiv-e<l the Ix-.-t, tlie 
most liberal, the most fiuished education that thi,-H country affords. The scheme ot examination was accordingly made to embrace most 
of the KubjectB of the honor schools of the universities of Great Britian and Ireland. The limits of age for candidates have \iiried. 
Since 1S'J2 tliey have been from 21 to 23. Successful landidates remain for one year on probation, at the oud of which time tiiey have 
to pa-ss a S])ecial examination on Bubjecl? connected wilh the duties they will have to perform in India. Candidate.^ who ani found to 
have a competent knowteige of these subjeets then receive their appointments to the civil service in India; candidates arc encouraged 
by the grant of a special allowance ot £100 to pass their year ot probation at one of the universities or colieses approved by the secretary 
of stale. No one now doubts that this competitive system has been STiccessfiil in its results. Ko country ha.*) ever posficsstti a iTiore 
odmimltle Ixwly of pujilic servants than the civil ser\icc of India, and in this term I must include not only its covenanted mcnih^T, tmt 
those of its other branches. Although the competitive esaminalions are open to all classes of British Bubjects, the number of natives 
of India who have been successful in obtaining appoiutments ha^ been small. 

OXE eniTiiiii oFifiCER TO E\cn nOO.OOO of kative p(H^-i.atios. 

"It is a common hot complete mistake tOEUppOM that the greater part of theeivilftdininistrationin India is ntunlained in tlte bands 
of Englidhmea and tbat natives are excluded from important poftts. Nothing could hefartherfroiu the truth. T)ie nunil>er uf Kii.ubKhmen 
in the civil ser\'iee is so small that it is nut the K-mt extraordinary fact counecti'd with our Indian dominion that we sliould be able with 
auch a handful of men to <'ontrol the admiuistratiim of so vast an empire. Koughly speaking, it may be said tliat including military 
officers and others, less than 1,000 Englishmen are eniployed in the government of 221,000,(KK) people and in the partial control of 
67,000,000 more. In British India there is about one I'^nglah civil officer to every 300,000 of native population and every 1,200 Btjuare 
miles. ' Altbouffh the highest oflices of control are necessarily held by Englishmen, by far the greater part of the administration is in native 
hands. Kxcluding the 765 oflices held by memhere of the ci)TCnantcd ser\nce and excluding also all posts of minor importance, nearly 
all of which are held hy natives, there are alwut 2,600 pt^rsons in Ihe superior branches of the executive and judicial services, and among 
them there arc only about thirty Europeans. Ni)twith?tiiiii[ii>g the constantly increasing demand for improved administration the 
strength of the covenanted service recniitcil in England ha.s l>een reducetl in the IflKt thirty years by more than 22 per cent, and further 
gradual reduction is in progresit. Purine I'lctiame periii.! the number of naliveBcmployed in the executive and judicial serviceE has gone 
on constantly increasing, and with ■.■xci'pticpns so rare th;it they dc-ervu no consideration they now hold all offices other ttwn those held 
by tbcco:iiparatively siiiallbody of nieu apiKjinted in England. Native officers manage most of the business connected wilh all branches 
of the revenue and with the niultifarions inlen-sts in laud; nativeii dispo.-w of thi- greater part of the magisterial work; the duties of the 
civil courts, excepting the courts of aj.iiciil, are almost entirely intruBte<l to native judge^; a native judge sits on the bew-h in chcIi of 
the high courts, and for m-.uiy years past native jwlges liave exeiviijed juriwliction in all classes of civil casvs o\er natives and Europeans 
alike. Nothing in liie recent history of England has Iwen more remarkable than the improvement in the standard o( morality in 
the higher clH'.-es of native officials, nnicli of which has lieeu due to the tacttlial their piisifion and salaries are far better than they were 
and that temptations to corruption have been removed. 



"Tlie salariesgiventonalivesinposl3ofim|)ortance are very liberal, and with possibly the exception of England there is no country 
in Europe in wliich judicial and executive offit-ers receive (Varies equal to those given in the native civil service of India. In lit'Jir.d a 
native hijih court judge receives 50,000 rupees a year l\-a!iie ot nipeo about 33 cents). The salaries ol native subordinate jndg<'s range 
from 7,200 to 12,000 rupees and those of the mum-its, the lowest cla.>^s ot judges, frtjm 3,000 to 4,k00. In Fniiice the salaries of tl.o higher 
judicial and executive oilicers are smaller than those given lo natives in India. A great majority of the pre'ects in France who bold 
offices second in importance to hardly any in (lie country receive less than deputy magistrates of higher grades in Bengal," 

SHARE OF NATIVES IN THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

SirOeorgeChesney, in his Indian I'olity, describing tlie share of tbenalivesin tlio civil sc'rvicc of India, especially in ite higher grades, 
says: "The development of the native civil service to ils pr<-s(!nt position has taken place in eomparativijly recent times. The great 
increase in the cost of the civil administration which has occurred during this period w due mainly to the crejilion ot new offices required 
by the needs of improved administration, tr) be held by ludiajis only, and to an uilvigico in the rates of salary |iaid to the Indian nicmliers 
of tlie service, which are now sensibly higher than (he nitea obtaining in the iiidigi-noua civil services ot France, Germany, and other 
£uroi>ean countries. * » » 

" The monopoly, not of the civil service, but of Englishmen f o appoinlmcnts in that serA-ico, was put an end to by the inlroduction 
in 1854 of the competitive test for admiMsion. That test, however, was inii>oseil wholly in view of its sidatitulion tor nomination aa the 
means ot maintaining the supply of Englishmen. That Indians would coma to England in large nnmbi^rs to take part in the cotn petit ion 
appeaiG not to have been contemplated by the authors ol the scheme. At any rale the opening has in fact been taken advantage of to 
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011I7 a very limited extent, and bo far as it has occurred the result haa been to Bubstitute for (hose whom it was deeigned to secure, 
young Enghshmen of superior ability and education, a class of Indians having these qualifications also, but drawn mainly from one 
country of India and from one class of that country, and in no proper sense representative of the people of India generally. « « • 

"In 1880 the whole subject of the conntitution of the civil service, outside the covenanted service, was referred to a strong 
commission prewided over by a distinguished public eervant. Sir Charles Atehison, then lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, and 
composed of fifteen members, English and Indian, representing many phases of opinion and much diversity of interests. The 
commission, after visiting various part« of India and taking a great quantity of evidence, submitted their report in the spring of 1888, 
which was referred to the secretary of state with the opinions and recommendations on it of Lord Dufferin'e government in the autumn 
of that year. The final conclusions and orders of the secretary of state in council on the whole case were embodied in a dispatch to the 
government of Lord Jjaiisdowne, of Septeml)er, 1889, to the foil owing effect: 

'"Heretofore, as has been explained, the administrative and judicial staff of the public service (omitting the special and technical 
branches, public works, telegraph, education, etc.) had been divided into two parts; one the small covenanted civil service, the otlier 
the whole body of public servants, who, down to the humblest clerk, woredealt with under the general title of the uncovenanttd service. 
The salaries of these, who outimmber the covenanted service in the proporliun of some hundreds to one, were determined by the office 
held in each case, but they were all placed under the same conditions as to leave, length of service for pension, and other general 
regulations. This organization, if such it could be called, was alt4^:ther anomalous and out of date, and is to l>e replaced by a new 
Bystem. In every pro^'ince the civil employees are to be divided into two bodies, a suiwrdinate civil service, comprising the holders of 
clerical and minor oflices, and a provincial civil service, to embrace the class engaged on executive and administrative duties. To these 
last, to be styled the Bengal eivil sen'ice, Madras ci\il service, and so on, admission will he obtained under teste to be laid down by the 
government of the province (subject to confirmation by the higher authorities) and also by promotions of def^erving mcmbera of the 
Bubordinate civil senice. Further, which is the important point in this conuection, the members of these provincial services are to he 
eligible tor any of tlie offices heretofore reserved tor the covenanted service. The advancement will be gradual. The secretary of state 
anticipates, and the opinion will be shared by everyone acqu^nted with India, that while men fit for promotion to the higher judidal 
posta will soon be forthcoming to the extent required, the development in any considerable number of Indian officials qualified to take 
executive charge of districts can be looked for only by degrees. Meanwhile the recruitment of the civil service in England is to be BO 
regulated that it may suffice eventually to fill only five-sixths the posts now held by it.' • * • With that change it may be said that 
the Toad is now fully open to the I:idian which leads to the highest offices of state." 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTERING THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 

The follow'ing official announcement for an open competitive examination for admission to the civil service of India in August, 
ISOt, with the regulations attached thereto, indicates the high training required of those entering or proposing to enter the Indian civil 

EXAHlttAJIOSB FOB THE avlL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

An open competitive examinal ion for admission to thecivi! service of India will be held In London, under the subjoined regulatiooB, 
commencing on the lat of AugUi-t, 1901. 

The number oE persons to be selected at this examination will be announced hereafter. 

No person will be admitted to compete from whom the secretarj-, civil service commission, has not received, on or before the lat of 
July, 1901, an application on tlie prescrioed form, acj'ompanied by a list of the subjects in ivhich the candidate desires to be examined. 

The order fur admission to the examination will l>e posted on the 18th of July, 1901, to the addreBs given on the form of application. 
It will contain iustructiona as to the time and place at which candidates will he required to attend and as to the manner in which the 
lee (£6 sterling) is to be paid. (Civil service commission, August, 1900.) 

The following r^jnlations, made by the secretary of state for India in council, are liable to alterations from year to year: 

1. An examination for admission to the civil service of India, open to all qualified persona, will beheld in London in August of each 
year. Tlie date of the examination and the number of appointments to be made for each province will be announced beforehand by the 
civil service commissioners. 

2. No person will be deemed qualified who shall not satisfy the civil service commissioners — 
(n) That he is a natural-bom subject of Her Majesty. 

(6) Ttiat he had attained the age of 21 and had not attained the age of 23 on the first day of the year in which the examination 
is held, (N. B.— In tlie case of natives of India It will be necessary for a candidate to obtain a certificate ot age and nationality signed, 
ebflutd he be a rcrident in British India, by the secrctan' to government of the i>rovince or the commissioner of the division within 
which his family resides, or, should he reside iu a Native State, by the highest jwlitical officer credited to the State in whirJi his family 
resides. ) 

(c) That he has no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity unfitting him, or likely to unfit bim, for the civil service of 

id) That he is of paod moral character. , 

3. Should the evidence upon the above points be prima facie satisfactory to the civil service commissioners, the candidate, on 
payment of the prescribed fee, will lie admitted to the examiiiaiion. The commissioners may, however, in tlieir discretion, at any time 
pnor to the grant of Uio certificate of qualification hereinafter referred to, institute such further inquiries as they may deem necessary, 
and if the result of such inquiries in the case of any candidate should be uu satisfactory to them in any of the above respects he will be 
Ineligible for admission to the civil serviee of India, and if already selected, will be removed from t!ie position of a probationer. 

4. Tlie open competitive examination will take place only in the following branches of knowledge: 

English composition — ...-. — 500 

Sanskrit language and literature 500 

Arabic language and literature - 600 

Greek language and literature 750 

Latin language and literature '50 

English language and hterature (including special period named by tlie commissioners)' 600 

1 Candldales *» at liberty to name any 01 bU of these branchu ol kaonledge. None Is obligator/. 
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Frencli langu^e and literature (including gpecia! period named by the commissioners)' 500 

German laii^ageaad literalure (including sptcial period named by the commieeioaera)' 50O 

Mathematics (pure and applied) SOO 

Advanced mathematical eubjecta (pure and applied) SOO 

Natural Bcicnce, i. e., any noinber not excecifing three of the following subjects: 

(S. B. — Some changes may possibly be made under thia head (natural science) for the examination to be held in 1902.) 

Elementary chemistry and elementary physics 600 

(N. B, — This subject may not be ttUcen up by those who oHer either higher chemistry or higher physics.) 

Higher chemistry 600 

Higher physics 600 

(ieology 600 

Botany QCO 

Jioolosy 600 

Greek history (ancient, including constitution) 400 

Itoniau history (ancient, including constitution) , , , , ... 400 

Knglish history 500 

General modem history (one of the periods specified in the syllabus issaed by thecoromisBionere)' 500 

Lop''" and mental philosophy (ancient and modem) , 400 

Moral philosophy (ancient and modem) 400 

Political economy and economic history 500 

Political science (including analytical iurieprudence, the early history of institutions, and theory of legislation] 500 

Roman law 500 

English law. (Under the head of "English law" shall be included tlie following subjects, viz: (1) Law of contracts; (2) law of 
evidence; (3) law of the constitution; (4) criminal law; (5) law of real property; and of these five subjects, candioates shall 
beat liberty to offer any four, but not more than four) 500 

5. The merit of the persons examined will lie estimated by marks; and the number set opposite to each bi'ancb in the preceding 
regulation denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. The marks assigned to candidates in each branch will be subject to such deduction as the civil service commissioners may deem 
necessary in order to secure that no credit be allowed for merely superficial knowledge. 

7. ^he examination will be conducted on paper and viva voce, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of each of the branches in which he snail have been examined, will be added 
up and the names of the several candidates who shall have obtained, after the deduction above mentioned, a greater aggregate number 
of marks than any of tlie remiuning candi<hites will be set forth in order o( merit, and such candidates shall he deemed to be selected 
candidates for the civil service of India, provided they appear to be in other respects duly qualified. Should any of the selected 
candidates become disquahCed, the secretary of stale for India will determine whether the vacancy thus created shall bo filled up or not. 
In the former case the candidate next in order of merit and in other respects duly qualified shall be deemed to be a selected candidate. 
A candidate entitled to be deemed a selected candidate, but declining to accept the nomination as such which may be offered to him, 
will be disqualified for any subsequent competition. 

i>. Selected candidates, before proceeding to India, will be on probation tor one year, at the end of which time they will be 
examined, with a view of testing their progress in the following subjects : 
Coniploson-: Marks. 

1. Indian penal code ,, 250 

2. Code of criminal procedure 250 

;!. The Indian evidence act 250 

. The principal vemoctdar language of the province to which the candidate is assigned 400 



4. The pnncipal vemoctdar language of the provmce to whi 
Optional. Not more than two of the following subjects: 

1. The code of civil procedure and the Indian contract act.. 



. Hindu and Mohammadan law.. 

3. Sanskrit 400 

4. Arabic 400 

5. Persian 400 

6. History of British India 350 

7. Chinese (tor candidates assigned to the province of Burma only) 400 

In this examination, as in the open competition, the merit of the candidates examined will be estimated by marks (which will be 

subject to deductions in tlie same way as the marks assigned at the open competition), and the number set opposite to each subject 
denotes the greatest number of marks that lian be obtained in reepect of it. The examination will be conducted on paper and vica voce, 
as may be deemed necessary. This examination will be held at the close of the year of probation, and will be called the "Final 
examination." 

II any candidate is prevented by sickness or any other adequate cause from attending such examination, the commissioners may, 
with the concurrence of the secretary of state for India, in council, allow him to appear at the final examination to be held in tbo 
following year, or at a special examination. 

10. The selected candidates will also be tested during their probation as to their proficiency in riding. 

The examinations in riding will he held as follows: 

( 1 ) Shortly after the ropult of the open competitive examination has been declared, or at such time or times as the commisrfoners 
may appoint dnring the course of the prooationary year. 

(2) Again, at the time of the final examination, candidates who may fully satisfy the commissioners of their ability to ride welt 
and to perform journeys on liorseback, shall receive a certificate, which shall entitle them to be credited with 200 or 100 marks, according 
to the degree of proficiency displayed, to lie added to their marks in the final examination. 

(3) Candidates who fail to obtain this certificate, but who gain a certificate of minimum proficiency in riding, will be allowed to 
proceed to India, but will be subjected on their arrival to such further tcFta in riding as may oe prescribed by Iheir Government, and 
shall receive no increase to their initial salary until they have passed such tests to the satisfaction of the Government. A candidate who 
fails at the end of the year of probation to gain at least the certificate of minimum proficiency in riding will be liable to have his name 
removed from the list ot selected candidates. 

)1. The selected candidates who, on examination, shall be found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in regulation 
9, and who have satisfied the civil service commissioners of their eligibility in respect of nationality, age, health, character, conduct 
during the period of probation, and ability to rfde, shall be certified by the said commissioners to be entitled to be appointed to the civil 
service of India, provided they shall comply with the regulations in force at the tirae for that service. 

12. Persons desirous to be admitted as candidates must apply on forma, which may be obtained from "The secretary civil 
wrvicc commission, London, S. W.," at any time after the 1st of December in the year previous to that in which the examination is to 
he held. The forma must be returned so as to be received at the office of the civil service commissioners on or before 1st o( July (or, it 



> Candidates arc at liberty to Dame any or all of these bnachee ot Imowledsc. Nodq la oblltatorj. 
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that date sbouid tall upon a Sunday or public holiday, then on or before the first day thereafter on which their office is open) in the 
year in which the eKHm] nation ia to be held. 

The civil service conuniHsionera are authorized by the Becretary of state for India in council to make the following announcements: 
(1) Selected candidatea will be allotted to the various provincea upon a conaideralion of all the circumstancefl, including their own 
wishes; but the requirements of the public service will rank before every other consideration. 

['2) An allowance amounting to £100 will be given to all candidates who pass their probation at one of the universities or collegee 
which have been approved by the secretary of state, \iz, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Gla^ow, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
and Aberdeen; Victoria University, Manchester; University College, London, and King's College, London, provided such candidates 
shall have passed the tinal examinacion to the satisfaction of the civil service comniis.^ loners and shall have conducted thenit^Ives well 
and complied with such rules as may be laid down for the gui(hince of selected candidates. The whole probation must ordinarily be 
passed at the same institution. Migration will not be permitted except for special reasons approved bv the secretary of state. 

(3) The allowance of £100 will not be paid to any selected candidate until he has l>een certilie'I by tlie civil service commissionera 
to be entitled to be appointed to the civil service of India, and every cerUiicated candidate must, before receiving his allowance, give a 
written undertakint; to refund the amount in the event of his tailing to proceed to India. 

(4) All candidates obtaining certiticatea will lie ah- o required to enter into covenants by which, among other thini^, they will 
bind theuiseh-ea to make such jiaynients as, under the rules and regulations for the time being in force, they may be required to make 
toward their own pensions or tor the pensions of their families. The stamps payable on these covenants amount to £1. 

(o) The seniority in the civil service of India of the selected candidates will be determined according to the order in which they 
stand on the list resulting from the combined marks of the open comnetitive and final examinations. 

(6) Selected candidates will be required to report their arrival in India within such period after the grant of their certificate of 
qualification ss the secretary of state may in cai'h case direct. 

(7) Candidates rejected at the final examination held in Any year will in no case be allowed to present themselves for 

; EITKST OP THE EXAMIS.ITIOS IS CERTAIN SURJECTS AT THE O 
CLERKSHIPS (class 1) IN THE HOME CIVIL SBltVlCE, ASD 

Eii'jtiih comparitioii.—Kn essay to he written on one of several subjects specified by the civil service commissionera on their 
examination paper. 

Jwfliish language and Uleratiire. — The examination will be in two parts. In the one the candidates will be expected to show 
a general acquaintance with the course of English literature, as represented (mainly) by the following writers in verse and prose, 
between the reign of Kdward III and the ac<!es.'=ion of Queen Victoria: 

^'crse: Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Johnson, Goldsmith, Ctabbe, Cowper, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, .Scott, Byron, Coieridce, Shelley, Keats. 

Prose: Bacon, f'ir Thomas Browne, Milton, Cowley, Bunyan, Drj'den, Swift, Detor, Addison, Johnson, Burke, Scott, Macaulay 
(essays nnd bic^raphies). 

A minute knowledge of the works of these authors will be looked tor in this part of the examination, which will, however, test how 
far the candidatea have studied the chief productions of the greatest English writers in themselves and are acquainted with the leading 
charai'teristics of their thought and style, and with the place which each of them occnjries in the history of En^lisn literature. Candidatea 
will alr:o lie expected to show that they have studied in these authors the hfelory of the English language m respect of its vocabulary, 
syntax, and prosody. 

Tiie other part of the examination will relate to one of the perioils named below, which will follow each other year by year in the 
order indicated: 

1. (ISOl), leOOto 1700 (Shakespeare to Drydeu). 

2. (1902), 1700 to 1800 (Pope to Cowper). 

;t. 11903), 1800 to )8;i2 (nineteenth century writers to the death of Scott). 

4. (1904), 13(Kltol600(Chaucerto Spenser). 

The examination in this part will require from candidates a more minute acouaiutance with the history of the English language 
and literature, as illustrated in the chief works pi-oduced in each period, and will be based to a considerable extent, but by no means 
exclusively, on cerlain books specified each year by the commiseionera. The names placed under the dates are intended to suggest the 
general character of the literary development of the period, and consequently the natural Umits of the examination. All the works of 
Shakespeare, for example, will be re.aardcd as falling within the period 1600 to liOO; all the works of Swift within the period 1700 to 
ISOL); all the works of Scott and Wordsworth and all the works of Blacaulav within the period 1800 to 1832. 

IVnr:k laixgiiage and lileralure. — Translation from French into ICnglisli, and from English into French; critical questions on the 
French language and literature. 

cVi'iKon lan{ptage and tileratiire. — As In French. 

].ulin hmgwige. and lileratare. — Translation from Latin into English. Composition in prose and verse, or (as an alternative for verse 
composition) a Latin essay or letter. Critical questions on the Latin langua^ (including questions on philology) and literature. 

(Ircet language and literature. — Translation from Greek into English. Composition in prose and verae, or (as an alternative for verffi 
compo-ition) a Greek dia!<^e or oration. Critical questions on the Greek language (including i^uestions on philology) and literature. 

Siinstritlanquage and lileratare.— -TraniClaXiona from Sanskrit into English, and from English into Sanskrit. Ilistory of Sanskrit 
literature (including knowledge of such Indian history as bears upon the subject); San.ikrit erammar; Vedic philology. 

Aral/ic kmgiiai/e and iiieiti/ure.— Translations as in Sanskrit; history of Arabic literature (including knowledgeot such Arabic history 
OS bears upon the subject); Arabic grammar; Arabic prosody. 

Englmh hittory. — Genera! questions on English history from A. D. 800 to A, D. 1848; questions on the constitutional history of 
England from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1848. 

General modem history. — Candidates may, at their choice, be examined in any one of thefollowingperiods: (1) From the accession of 
Charlems^e to the Third Crusade (SOO to 1193); (2) from the Third Crusatle to the Diet of Wonns (1193 to 1521); (3) from the Diet of 
Worms to the death of Louis XIV (1521 to 1715); (4) from the accession of Lou ia XV to the French Revolution of 1848 (1715 to 1848). 
Perioils 3 and 4 will include Indian history. 

Gi-fci hittonj. — Questions on the general hlslory ot Greece to the death of Alexander; questions on the constitutional history of 
Greece during the same period. 

ijDmanSiaforj. ^Questions on'the general history ot Rome to the death ot Vespasian; questions on the constitutional history of Rome 
during the same period. 

In Greek and Roman history candidates will be expected to show a knowledge ot the original authorities. 

itathetnatice. — Pure mathematics; Algebra, geometry (Euclid and geometrical conic sections), plane trigonometry, plane analytical 
geometry (less advanced portions), differential calculus (elementary), integral caiculue (elementarv) ■ Applied niathematics: Statics, 
dynamics of a parUele, hydrostatics, geometrical optics; all treated without the aid of the differential or integral calculus. 

Advanced maOicmalics. — Pure mathematics: Higher algebra, including theory ot equations, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
differential calculus, integral calcalus, differential equations, analytical geometry, plane and soRd. Applle<l mathematics: Statics, 
including attractions, dynamics ot a particle, rigid dynamics, hydroaynamics, the mathematical theory ot electricity and magnetism. 

Political economi/ and economic Ais/or^.— -Candidates will be expected to possess a knowledge of economic theory as treated in the 
lai^r t£xt-books; also a knowledge ot the existing economic conditions, and ot statJstical methods as applied to economic inquiries, 
together with a general knowledge of the history of industry, land tenure, and economic legislation in the United Kingdom. 
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Logic and mental philosophy {anient and modem). —Lope will include both deductive and inductive logic. Mental philoFophy will 
include p^cholopy and metaphysics. 

FoliluMt aciVnce.— The eicaminations will not lie confined to analytical jurisprudence, early institutions, and theory ot legislation, 
but may embrace comparative politics, the history of political theories, etc. 

Candidates will be expected to show a Icnowledge of original authorities. 

ADMIBSIOJ; TO THE INDIAN POLICE FORCE THBOLT.n A COMPETITIVE ESAMISATION IN LOSDOS OS JITXB 25, 1901. 



I. DaU of erouiiiiafion.— The examination will be condiiclcd by the civil ser\-ice commission. It will be dmnltaneoua with and in 
the Hime snbjecls and papers as the esatnination for the Indian forest department, except that in the police examination German is not 
an oblieatory subject, and botany is no longer included in the list ot subjects. 

Place (^examination. — Candidates may undergo the written part of their examination in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, orat any of 
the provincial centers at which the simult^eous examination of candidates for admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhurpt, is to 
be held. A list of the probable centers may be obtained from the civil service commissioners at any time after January, 1001. The oral 
and practical parts of the examination will be held in London only. 

Examination fee. — A fee of JE2 is required from candidates examined in London, but when the written examination is conducted 
elsewhere than in London, tho fee is £3. Candidates examined at a coilege or school will probably be required to pay a local fee (iii 
order to defray the expenses of superintendence), as to which they should obtain early information from the college or school authorities. 
The fee payable to the civil service comraissionere must be paid by means of stamps of the apecitied amount. Instructions on thia point 
will be issued to candidates about ten days before the examination. 

II. A'umbfT of appoinlmeiits. — The number of candidalfs to be selected will be 17, ^-iz: For Madraa 4, Bombay 4, Bengal 2, 
Northwestern Provinces and Oudh 4, Punjab 2, and Central Provinces 1. 

III. Conditions of eliffibilHij. — Candidates must be British bon» or naturalized British subjects. They must, without exception on 
any in^und, be above 19 and under 21 years of age on the 1st of June, 1901. They must be unmarried, and if they marry before 
reaching India they will forfeit their appointments. 

IV. Doctinimh to be furnished by candidaU». — Candidates must notify their wish to compete at the examination to the secretary, 
judicial and public department, India oflice, on or before Mav 1, 1901, sending at the same time — 

(a) Information as to (heir names and parentage, certiticates (or other satiiifactory evidence] of the dale of their birth, and the 
written consent of parent or guardian to their candidature. 

(f>) A statement of the places at which they have been educated, accompanied by satisfactory testimonials of good conduct during 
the last four years. 

(c) An intimation of their wishes as to the province or provinces in which they would prefer to serve, and of any special reasons 
for such preference. 

V. Medical examination. — Within the five weeks preceding the hlerary examination candidates will be required to undergo a strict 
examination by a medical board at the India oflice as to their phyeique and capacity for active outdoor work in the plains of India. 
The medical board meets on Tuesdays at 1 o'clock, and candidates are required to give some days' notice of their intention to appear for 
examination. 

VI. Subieds of examination. — Those candidates only who are passed by the medical board will be allowed to undergo the literary 
examination before the dvil service commissioners. The subjects as claasined and the marks assigned to each are given wlow. 

Class I. 

Marks. 

1. Mathematics (I) including arithmetic 3,000 

2. French or German {300 for colloquial) 2,000 

3. English composition 1,000 

4. Geometrical drawing ■ ■ ...-. — 500 

6. Free-liand drawing 500 

6. Geography ^ 600 

All the subjects of class 1 may be taken op. 

Class II. 

Mirbs. 

7. Mathematics (II) 2,000 

8. German or French 2,000 

9. LaUn ■- 2,000 

10. Greek 2,000 

11. English historv 2,000 

12. Chemistry and heat 2,000 

13. Physics 2,000 

J4. Phy Biography and geology 2,000 

Only two of the subjects of Class II may be taken up, and if one of these subjecte is a modern language it must be different from 
the modem language selected in Class I. 

Candidates must obtain such an aggregate of marks in the examination as a whole as may indicate, in the judgment of the civil- 
service commissioners, a competent amount of general proficiency. 

VII. Appointment of probaliojieri.—'li'ho secretary of state will nominate as probationere such competitors as attain the highest 
aggregate of marks (provided they obtain the minimum £^({r^rate referred to above and satisfy the requisite condilions in other respt'Cltt), 

V'lII. Siding teat. — Selected candidates will be examined by the civil service commissioners as to their ability to ride, and will be 
required to produce — 

la) A certificate from the civil service commissioners that they are able to ride well and to perform joumeye on horseback, or 

(6) A certiflcate from the civil service commissioners of minimum proficiency in riding. 

In the latter case they will be subjected, on their arrival in India, to such further ti.s*ta in riding as may be prescribed by their 
Government, and will not be appointed assistant superintendents of police until they shall have passed such tests to the satisfaction of 
their Government 

IX. AUatmeni to provlncei. — Selected candidates who have successfully passed the above-mentioned tests will be allotted, aa 
probationers, to the various provinces upon a consideration of all the circumstances, including their own wishes; but the requirements 
of the public service will ranlc before every other consideration. The allotment will also be subject to the right of tho government of 
India to make transfers, if necessary. 

X. Deparha-e fcrr Jndio.— The probationers will be required to start tor India not later than October, 1901, SO as to arrive in the course 
of November. Failure to embark in time will, in the absence of satisfactory explanation, lead to forieitureof appointment. Free passages 
lo India will be provided bv the India office. 

XI. Salary during probation.— On arrival in India probationers will receive an initial salary of Rs. 250 a month during their period 
of probation. 
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XII. Period o/pro6a( ion. —Probation era will b_ . , . ■ - t 

the ridinj; teet, if necessary, iee Rule VIII) within two yeare of their arrival in India. 

Xlfl. lAabililij ofprobationert to removal— Any probationer who may fail to pass the prescribed cxaminatioDB within two years, o 
be found unfit fov police duties, will be liable to removal from the service. Any probationer so removed from the service will be fumiflhed 
with a free passage to England, provided he utilizes such passage witiiin three months from the date of such removal. 

XIV. Salf try after probation. — When probationers have passed the qualifying examinations (as well as the riding test) they will, if 
otherwise approved, be appointed assistant superintendents ol police, and Uieir salary will be raised to Ks. 30O a month. 

XV. iraif nnd peneion. — Officers joininp; the Indian police under these conditions will find the leave rules which apply to them in 
Chapter XIII, and the pension rules in Part IV of the "Civil-service regulations." Atstracta of the regulations referred to will be found 
in the followint; pag;^?. 

XVI. Articles of a^p'eemenl. — Probationers will be required to sign articles of agreement describing the terms and conditions of their 
appointment prior to embarkation for India. 



itathcmalict (I). — The extent of the examination will be as follows: Arithmetic, algebra up tn and including the binomial theorem, 
the theory and use of logarilhms; Euclid, Books I to IV and VI; plane trigonometry up to and including solution of triangles and 
mensuration. 

Mathemalin {II). — Further questions on the syllabus of mathematics (I): Elementary solid geomelrj-, including Euclid, Book XI, 
propositions 1 to 21, Euclid, Book XII, propositions 1 and 2, geometrical conic sections, the elementary properties common to the elliiwe, 
parabola, and hyperbola; dynamics and statics, unifonfi and uniformly accelerated rectilinear motion, uniform circular motion, motion 
of projectiles (not requiring' a knowledge of the jiarabola), equilibrium of forces in one plane and of parallel forces, the center of mssa, 
ana the construction and use of the simpler macliiues. 

"iad'it.— Passages selected from the authors usually read in schools will be set for translation into English. Pass^es from luisfiish 
authors will be given for translation into I^tin prose and verse, but candidates will be allowed in the place of verse composition tu aii.'wer 
questions of a simple character, which will test whether they possess a fundamental knowledge of the grammar of the language and 
such elementary actjuaintance with Roman history as is required for the intelligent study of the books they have read. 

Greet:. — Passages will be set for translation into English from the authors usually read in schools, and in other respects the esamina- 
tion will proced on the same lines as in Latin. 

French. — Translations of unseen paseageafrom French into English, and from English into French; Ihe passages for translation will 
be taken mainly from standard authors, and a few simple questions may be asked on the passa;;es set, as to the structure an<l character 
of the language, and allusions of obvious and general interest. The viva voce examination will include dictation. Three hundre<i marks 
will he alfotted to colloquial knowledge of the language, 

G'eriiian.— The passages for translation will he taken mainly from standard authors, and in other re.-^pects the examination will 
proceed on the same lines as in French. 

English composition. — Candidates will be tested by precis writing as well as by an essay. The standard of positive merit will be 
looked for in l<^cal arrangement of thought, and in accuracy and propriety of expression, but large deductions of marks will be made 
for faults of writing and spelling. 

iTandidatee are also warned that, for similar faults in the use of the English langu:^, similar deductions will be made from the 
marks obtained in other subjects. 

tieoiniiricat drawing. — Prai-tical plane geometry; the construction of scales; and tlie elements of solid geometry, and of'simple 
orthographic projection. Great imjxirtance will be attached to neatness and exactnei<a of dmning. 

f.Vo^rdpAy.— Simple questions in descriptive and general geography. 

EngliKn history. — The genei-al paper in this subject will be confined to events subsequent to the Korman Conquest. It will lest 
whether the candidates arc accurately acquainted with the facts of English history, and also posi^css an iutelligent knowledge of the 
meaning of the facts. The paper on the special period will be confined to distinctly modern history. It will reijuire from the candidates 
more minute knowledge than the general paper. 

Natural eciei're subjects. — The standard of examinaUon in these subjects will be such as may be reasonably expected from the 



education given at schools possessing appliauccs for practical instruction, such as a laboratory, etc. 'A considerable portion of the marks 
?n for proficiency shown in the practical part of tl * ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 



will be given for proficiency shown in the practical part of the examination. A knowledge of the metric system will be expected. 



('hemifiry. — The lawsof chemical combination and decomposition, and the preparation, classification, and properties of the principal 
melallic and iionmetallic elements, and of such of tbcir compounds as are treated of in inorganic chemistry. In the practical part of tho 
examination only the more ordinary apparatus and the less dangerous reagents will be supplied, and no candidate will be allowed to 
bring his own apparatus or reagents. 

Heat. — The elementary portion of the subject. 

J'liiixlcs. — The elementary properties of electricity, magnetism, light, and sound. 

Geolvgy. — Chicfiy economic, including the recognition of the more familiar minerals and rocks, and their properties and ases. 

SIR JOHN STRACHEY ON THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sir John Strachey in iiis work, India, says; "Although the highest offices of control are necessarily held by Englishmen, by far 
the greater part of the actual administration ie in native hands. Excluding the 765 offices held by members of the covenanted service, 
and excluding eXso all posts of minor importance, nearly all of which are held by natives, there arc about 2,600 persons in the superior 
branches of the executive and judicial services, and among them are only about 30 Europeans. These are facts which are often ignored 
in discussing the question of the admission of nalivcs to a lai^r share of public employment. Notwithstanding the constantly increasing 
demands for improved administration, the strength of the covenanted service recruited in England has been reduced in the last twenty 
years by more than 32 per cent, and further gradual reduction is in progress. During the same period the number of natives employed 
in the executive and judicial services has gone on constantly increasing, and with exceptions so rare that they desen'e no consideration 
they now hold all offices other than those held by the comparatively small body of men appointed in England. Under orders passed in 
1879 by the government of Lord Lytton no person other than a native of India can be appointed to any post in the executive or judicial 
eer\iee carrying a salary of 200 rupees a month and upward without Ihe previous sanction of the governor^neral in council. These 
ordeni are still in force, and how completely they have been carried out is shown by tho fact just stated that these biunchcs of the 
service arc practically manned entirely by natives of India. 

TUE NATIVE OKl'lCEnS. 

"The organization of our great and highly efficient native civil service is one of the moat successful of the achievements of the 
British Go^'e^nment in India. Native officers manage most of the business connected with all branches of the revenue and with the 
multifarious interests inland. Natives dispose of the greater part of the magisterial work. The duties of the civil courts, excepting 
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the courts of appeal, aro almost entirely trusted to native judgea. A native judge Bits on the bench in each of the high courts. For 
many years past native judges have esercised jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases — over natives and Europeans alike. It is my belief 
that as ft rule their work is quite as good as that ot the English judges. Thirty years ago the native eivil Bervice vraa badly paid, 
comparatively inefficient, and not always trustworthy. In these respects there has l>ecn a great change. Nothing in the recent history 
of India has been moie remarkable than the improvement that has taken place in the standard of morality among the higher classes of 
the native officials. Much of this has certainly been due to the fact tliat their position and salaries are far better than they were aud 
that temptations to coiTuption have been removed, but it can not be doubted that much has been due to their better education. Another 
powerful cause has been in silent and constant operation. The native officials have had before them, through a long couise ot yeare, the 
eiampleof the irreproachable integrity of the Englishman employed in the higher ranks of the publicservice. Living in an atmosphera 
of official uprightness has made native judges and magistrates upright also. 



" The salaries given to natives in posts of importance are very liberal, and they certainly do not err on the side ot being too small. 
With possibly the exception ot England, there is no country in Europe in which judicial and executive officers receive salaries equal to 
those given in the native civil service of India. 

"Salaries depend upon the service to which a man belongs, and are not affected by questions of nationality. Thus, in the imperial 
service recruited in England the rales r^arding pay, leave, and peiision are the same for all members, whether they are European or 
native. In the provincial services, recruited in India, the conditions ot service are fixed on independent groimds. They are regulated 
in both cases by consideration of the terms necessary to secure the desired qualifications, » » • 



"Since I83G no distinctions of race have been recognized in the eivil courts throughout India. At the present time native judges 
preside over the great majority ot the courts; excepting the higher apjtellate tribunals, almost the whole administration of civil justice is 
in their hands. They exercise jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases over natives and Europeans alike, and no word of objection on the 
part ot the latter is ever heard. The Lord Cliancellor did not give the native judges too high a character when he said in the House ot 
Lords in 1883, as the result ot his experience of Indian cases appealed to the Privy Council, that 'in respect of integrity, of learning, ot 
knowledge, of tlic soundness and satisfactory character of their judgments arrived at, the judgments ot the native judges were quite as 
good as those ot the English.' I think that the highest authorities in India would go even further and say that, excepting the high 
courts, the native judgments are the bettor of the two. In disposing ot business ot this sort superior knowledge of the language and 
habits ot the people gives to the native many advantages over the Englishman. • » *" 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The care exercised by the Netherlands Government in its colonial civil service is illustrated by the following statement from 
Ireland's "Tropical Colonization": 

"Nowhere, except perhaps in the British Indian civil service, is as much care taken in the selection of officials as in the Dutch 
East Indies. All appointments to the higher administrative posts in Java follow a rigid examination in the history, geography, and 
ethnology ot the Dutch East Indies, the political and social institutions of the natives, and in the Malay and Javanese languages. Tho 
officials who are to be charged with the administration ot justice must hold the degree ot doctor ot laws from one of the Dutch univer- 
mtics, and In addition pass examinations in Mussulman law and local common law. The salaries of these officials are large, ranging 
from about tlo,000 a year for the directors to about $6,000 for the residents. Admirable as is the European service in the Dutch East 
Indies, it is not uritil wc turn to the organization of the native staff that we observe in its highest form the colonizing genius of Holland. 
When the Duteh occupied Java at the beginning of the seventeenth century they found the island divided up into a number of kingdoms 
or principalities, each ot them governed by a native ruler who held his position as being head ot the reigning family. In dividing the 
island into twenty-two administrative districts the Dutch followed as far as possible the boundaries of the jiclty native State's, and whilst 
taking away the substance of authority from the native rulers allowed them to rtt-iin its outward semblance. Thus the regent who is at 
the head ot each regency is generally the same man who, in the event of the Dutch authority nc^cr having been established, would fiave 
been the native prince of that district. But he is a paid servant ot the Dutch Government and really under the control of the Dutch 
resident. The natives are not allowed to perceive that such control exists, for the regent maintains great state, and when a resident 
visits the regency he takes great care to show the greatest deference to the regent He gives his orders in the forms of recommendations, 
and tliis method which would be considered absurd amongst us carries the highest significance among the Javanese, since he is known 
as the "elder brother," and in the Javanese family the eldest brother is, in the absence of the father, the head ot the family and 
respected as such by the younger brothers. The regent, although he has only the semblance ot power, makes up for it by enjoyii^ all 
those extraordinary forms which catch the crowd, for he retains Jiis rank and can surround himself witli all the luxury ot an Asiatic 
court. An important feature ot the Dutch rule in the East Indies is that no attempt has been made te force the Dutch language upon 
the natives. All Dutch officials must be proficient in the native dialects and justice is administered either in Malay or Javanese. It th« 
highest objects of a government is to make a country tranquil and prosperous then the Dutch have governed better than any other 
European nation which has undertaken the government of tropical dependencies." 



The following rules relating te the grand examination for official service in the Dutch East Indies, show the high qualifications 
and careful preparation required: 

ABT1CI.E 1. The examination for officials is divided into two parts, ot which the second is competitive. 

An opportimity shall be given, both in Holland and the Dutch Indies, to pass the first part on and after the year 1894, and to pass 
the second part on and otter the year 1890. 

Article 2. The first part ot the examination for officials sliall cover the following subjects: 

1. The geography ot the Duteh Indies. 
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2. The Dutch Indian codes of law. 

3. The introduction to the religious lawB, institutiong, and customs of the Dutch Indies. 

4. The elements of the Malay language. 

5. The elements of the Javanese languagei 

Only tbose persons shall be admitted to this part of the grand examination for officials who have passed one of the following 
examinations: 

(o) One of the examinations for obtaining a certificate of fitness to pursue the studies of aunivereity, oroneof the esaminatlona 
held by the faculties of a Dutch university. 

(61 The final esamination of one of the high schools with a fire years' course, or of the State Agricultural School, or of the 
Polytechnic School, as provided in the law on secondary dlucation. 

(r) The examination taken by persons who have loHowed the preimratory course at the State Agricultural School, as provided by 
the royal ordinance of January 9, 1891, No. 10 (Indisch Staatsblaii, No. 104). 

(d) The final examination of a hi^h school, with a five years' course in the Dutch Indies. 

(f ) The final examination of the fji^yal Institute for the Navy, or a. final esamination at the Royal Slilitary Academy. 

Any person who shall have already offered himself twice for this part of the examination and has been rejected, or for anv reason 
except grounds deemed legitimate by the (iovernment has failed to appear or has withdrawn himself, shall not be admitted to it anaiu. 

Those who have already offered themselves for the first part of the grand examinations for ofiicials more than once without obtaining 
a diploma, before this ordinance goes into effect, shall be admitted once more to this part of the examination. 

Article 3. The second part of the grand esamination for officials shall cover, in every case, the following six subjects, which are 
therefore termed "required subjects:" 

1. The history of the Dutch Indies. 



4. The public institutions of the Dutch Indies; 

5. The Malay language; 
8. The Javanese language. 

Those who wi»h to do so can, at the second part of the grand examination for officials, also pass an examination In any other native 
language of the Dutch Indies in which an examination can, in the opinion of the minister of the colonies or of the governor-general, 
be given with security. 

Kuch language s'ball be marked at the examination as a separate subject. 

Only those persona shall be admitted to the second part of the grand examination for officials who have passed the first part. 

Those persons who have passed one of the examinations mentioned in the second pan^raph of article 2, and can prove to the 
aatiflfartiou of the minister of the colonies in Holland, and of the governor- general in the Dutch Indies, that they preparea themselves 
for the grand examination for officials for service in the Indies, without having an opportunity to pass it in 1S93, shall be admitted to the 
second half of the said examination. 

The grand examination for officials shall begin every year in Holland on the third Monday of the month of June, in the Dutch 
Indies at a time to be appointed by the govemor^eneral. It sliall be announced twice in the official newspaper about two months 
beforehand. 

Within one month after tbo first announcement all persons who wish to enler the examination must give written notice thereof, 
in Holland to the department of the colonies, in the Dutcli Indies to the secretary-general. 

They must state therein which part of the examination they wish to enter, and, if it is the second part of the examination, whether 
they wish to be examined in any native languages besides Malay and Javanese. 

At the same time they must deposit tne evidence that they are qualified, in accordance with the provision of articles 2 and 3, to 
enter that part of the examination for which they offer themselves. 

(Those persons who are under any obligations to serve in the navy or in the army in the Netherlands or in the East or West Indies 
must, in order to be admitted to the second part of the examination, show that they have completed the service or deposit the evidence 
of an honorable discharge. If they fail to do so, their req^uest to he admitted to the second part of the examination will receive no 
attention and will not be delivered to the examining comniiasion. ) 

(The same action will be taken in the case of retiuests to be admitted to the second part of the examination on the part of persons 
who, on account of their nationality, can not be appointed to the civil service in tlie Dutch Indies.) 

(These last two paragraphs were repealed by the ordinance of February 3, 1899.) 

Abtk/lkT. Both partsof the grand examination for officials shall he held in public, in accordance with a regulation and programme 
to be made by the minister of the colonies. 

F^ch candidate shall be given a mark for every subject in which be is examined. 

The question whether a candidate has or has not pas.%d the second pmtof the examination shall be determined according to the 
marks obtained in the required subjects, in the manner provided in the regulation, without t^ing into account the examination in the 
subjects not required. 

Regulations for thb GnAsn Examination fob Officials for Servicb in the Indies. 

Auticlb 1. The commission for holding the grand examination for officials shall pay careful attention to the provisions made in 
the rules concerning the said examination, annexed to the Koyal Ordinance of July 20, 1893, No. 29. 

Abtiolb 2, In a preliminary session the commission shall inquire whether the candidates have furnished the evidence that, havipo' 
satisfied the requirements of articles 2 and 3 of the rules anuexed to the Royal Ordinance of July 20, lSil3, No. 29, they can be admitti 
to tin- part of the examination for which they have offered themselves. 

For this purpose the commission shall recer ' ' ... 

It of the colonies or to the secretary-general. 

'"" '-'--'-' -----a they shall re<iuest the dec . . _ .._ „ ^ 

.1 shall give notice to those who can not be admitted to tlie part of the grand examination for officials for which they 
have offered themselves. 

• Article 3. In the preliminary session there shall be formed tor each part of the esamination, from among the memhere of the 

commission, as many subcommittees, of at least two members, as there are subjects to be examined; and to each subcommittee shall be 
assigned a subject in which it shall examine. The president and secretary may he excused from taking part in these subcommittees. 

Article 4. The president, in consultation with the secretary, shall determine the order of business of the whole commission and of 
the sulH^ommittees, and, as for as possible, in such a way that tne examination of each candidate shall be finished in two days in the 
case of the first part and in three dars in the case of the second part of the examination. 

AttTicLE 5. The candidates shall be informed by the secretary in due time of the time and place of their examinations. 

Article 6. The first part of the examination shall be oral in every subject, with the exception of the elements of the Malay lan- 

Siage and the elements of the Javanese languwfe, in which written examinations shall be given. The oral examination in every subject 
Sts at most three-quarters of an hour, the written examination two hours. 

The second part of the examination shall be oral and written in every subject. The oral examination in every subject lasts at 
the most half an hour, the written examination two hours. 

In each of the subjects, "History of the Dutch Indies," " Geographv and ethnology of the Dutch Indies," " Religious laws, insti- 
tutions, and customs of the Dutch Indies," and "Political institutions of the Dutch Indies," the candidates shall be given in the written 
examination a choice between two questions. 



For this purpose the commission shall receive in due season the documents which have been sent by the candidates to the depart- 
it of the colonies or to the secretary-general. 
In doubtful cases they shall request the decision of the minister of the colonies or of the governor-general. 
^■1 :_: '-aligi' '■ - '- "- ■- ^- -•-■'-• '- -■- ' -'■' ■ ^..-.i.- <-.. 
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Abticle 7. Written work handed in to a eabcommittee shall be examined bv each of its tuembere. As far as possible all the 
members of a subcoinmittee ehail be present at the oral eiamination. In case of temporary hindrance the president shall appoint 
another member of the commisEion lo take the place of the absent member of the Bubcommittee. 

Abticle 8. To each caudidate shall be given in every subject in which he is eitamined a mark from to 10. The mark means 
entire iRnoranee; the marks land 2, betoken bad; 3and4, unsatiHfactory; 5 and 6, satisfactory; 7and8,good; 9 and 10, excellent; always 
with the understanding that the higher mark indicates a higher degree of knowled^ thsn the lower. 

Article i». The members of each subcommittee ahall try to agree about the marks to be given to the person examined by them. 
OhiectioDS to Ihe mark given can, however, be offered by other members of the commission who Iiave been present at the examination 
or have lookeil over the written work. 

If the members of a Ribcommittee can not agree upon a mark to be given, or if a difference of opinion about it exists Ijetween them 
and another member of the commiasion, the preslilent, after hearing the opinion of the members of tlie commission who may be sup|>i>f'fd 
to liave the best knowledge of the suhject, stiali endeavor to bring alxiut an agreement of opinion, and if he does not succeed in tiiis he 
shall decide ui)on the mark to be given on his own judgment formed at>an the opinions given him. 

Article 10. A canrlidate who has received at the first part of the examination m every subject, or at the second part of (lie 
examination in each of the required subjects, the mark 5, or a nigiier mark, shall be declared, without further discu.-'sion, to have paKut'd 
the examination. 

A candidate who has not received at the first part of the e: 
candidate who has not received at the second part n: — " - - "" 
to have passed the examination. 

A candidate shall also be rejected who haa received in one or more subjects fat the second half required suhjeclB) one of the marks 
0, 1, or 2, or in two or more subjects (at the second half required subjects) one of the marks 3 or 4. 

(By the original resolution of July '20, 1803, the requirements were for the first part a total of 20 poinlfl, for the second fl total of 
24, and the absence of any marks of 0. The existing requirements were made by a reaolution of the minister of the colonies on December 
27, 1897.) 

In all ca.=es not provided for by the first three paragraphs of this article the commission shall discuss the question whether the 
candidate can be considered to have passed a satisfactory examination, taking account therein, in the second half of Ihe examination, 
only of the required subjects. The question shall be decided by vote. In case of a tie the examination shall be considered satisfactory. 

Article 11. The rank list of those who have parsed the n^cond half of the examination sliall be made up from the result of tlie 
examination in the six retjiiired subjects, with the understanding that a candidate who has received in one or more voluntary subjects a 
hii^her mark than he obtained in the Javanese language shall be credited with the highest of these marks, provided the mark m the 
voluntary subject is not less than 5. 

In case of an equality of marks the commission shall determine the order in which the candidates affected shall stand upon the 

The article was given this form above by a resolution of December 27, 1897. In the orginal regulations of July 20, 1893, it rca»l as 

"For the purpose of making up the rank list of Ihose who have passed the second half of the examination the marks which are not 
lower than 6, received in the voluntary subjects, shall be added to Ihe candidates' marks in the six required subjects. 

"In ca^ of an equality of marks the order of the rank list ahall he regulated by the total of the marks obtained in the required 
EUbjects. If tiiese tot«d marks are also the same, the commission shall determine the order in which these candidates stiall stand upon 
the rank list." 

Article 12. To the report which it makes to the minister of the colonies or to the governor-general the commission shall append — 

1. For each of the parts of the examination a list whereon shall be stated the names of all the persons examined, the marks given 
to them in the several subjects, and the total of these marks for each candidate. 

2. A rank list of those who have pat^.sefl the second part of the examination, made up in accordance with the foregoing article. 
AsTiCLR 13. The commission fihall present to the minister of the colonies or to the governor-general the certiticates of those who 

have passed the examination, in order that they may be inspected and delivered by him. 

All t>er)ions examined, even those who have not passed, shall receive from the secretary of the commission as speedily as possible 
information of the result of their examination in each subject. 

PH0GH.\MMB FOB THE EXAMINATION, 

Firm sfthn. 

1. The geography of Ihe Dulfh Indin. — Knowledge of the situation, the natural features, and the climate of the chief islands and 
groujw of islands of the Indian Archipelago, of the situation of the chief mountains and streams, and of the general lines of the 
administration subdivisions. 

2. The knowledge oj the cii^ei of the Diitck Jnrfi'c*.— Knowledge of the chief contents of Ihe general principles of legislation and of Ihe 
civil <-i>de; a grasp of the most imporUnt institutions governed by the commercial code, and of the forms of European civil and criminal 
procedure; knowledge of the chief contents of the internal regulations and of the two penal codes of the Indies. 

3. The ivtroduetion to the Tetigimit lavs, inttihitions, and cuitomi of the Dutch Indie». — A brief sur^■ey of the origin and extension of 
Islam, especially with regard to Uie Dutch Indies; a knowledge of the chief sects of Islam; a little knowledge of the dogmas of the 
present orthodox Mohammedans; a little knowiege of the character and historical growth of the Mohammedan law; a little knowledge 
of the religious and other laws of the Mohammedans in the Dutch Indies. 

4. The dementi of the Malay language. — The written translation, with the help of a dictionary, of a selection, not difficult, printed in 
Malay characters. 

6. The elements of the Javanese langxiage. — The written translation, with the help of a dictionary, of an easy selection printed in 
Javanese characters. 

Second section. 

1. The history of the Dutch Indies. — Knowledge in broadtraitsof the fortunes of the chief races that dwell in the Indian Archipelago, 
and the chief facta which relate to the establishment and extension of the Dutch power in the Archipelago, and more especially of the 
fortunes of the Dutch Indies since the administration of Marshall Daendets. 

2. The geography and ethnology of the Dutcli Indies.— Knowled^ of thechief products of the Dutch Indies; knowledge of the principal 
ttaits, customs, the social and economic condition, and the degree of civilization of the chief peoples of the Dutch Indies; some knowleuge 
of the religion and institutions of the non -Mohammed an peoples of the Dutch Indies. 

3. 7'he religious laios, iitstitulions, and ciimim of lite Dutch Indies.— KnoviMs^ ot the chiet institutions of the followers of Islam in 
the Dutch Indies, studied in connection with the Mohamme<lan law. 

4. The political inslitulions of the Dxiti-h fiMto.— Acquaintance with the chief provisions of the regulations of government and of the 
other organic laws and general oidinances derived from the constitution and the regulations of the (iovernment; knowledge of the chief 
provisions relating to administration, jui^tice, accounts, taxes, and the various other branches of the adininistmtion; all these, as far as 
poemble, in their origin and development. 

5. The Malay toimiaye.— Readiness in the written translation of a composition from Dutch into Malay, and in oral translation of K 
piece of prose firom Malay into Dutch; knowledge of the fundamental principles of the language, coupled with a good pronunciation and 
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fncility at reculing, without special preparation, Belcctiona of Malay or Icttera in different hande; some readiness at expressing o 

. ^..«eof prose, not difficult, from Javanese into Dutch; some fa. . .._ 

expresaingone'sself in tnoJavaneselanguage, shown bv the written translation of Homeeasy phrases from Dutch into Javanese; knowledge 



. Tlie,Javanfse lanmiape. — Readiness in the translation of a piece of prose, not difficult, from Javanese into Dutch; some facility in 

r-"S'"C0''<''s8elf in tnoJavaneselanguage, shown bv the written translation of Homeeasy phrases from Dutch into Javanese; knowledge 

of the fundamental principles of the language, couptea with a good pronunciation; readmess in reading, without special preparation, 
written Javanese selectiona or letters in different hands. 



. (kker juiUre langtiagea of (lie Dutch India. — The same requirements as those prescribed for Javanese under No. 6, 

THE FRENCH COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE, 

I'nder the French civil-service system the reqniremenla are less rigid than tliose of the Dutch or British Governmenta, and especially 
than thoseof British India. The line of studies prescribed in the f^ole Colon iaie in Paris, in which men are trained for the colonial civil 
service, is of a high order and the requirements for entrance to the school are also high. But the method of 6nal selection, of astiigninent 
to duty, and of retention in a given line of duty has been criticised as less satisfactory than that of England or Netherlands and more 
affected by political or personal favoritism. 

M. dc Lancesan, in his Princlpes de Colonisation, discussing the question of appointments to and promotions in the civil service 
of tho French colonies, says: 

"All civil servants should be appointed either directly by the governors, in the case of minor positions, or else on his 
recommendation in tho case of the higher positions; this I should regard as au absolute principle. In this respect the decrees of 
April 21, 1891, for Indo-China, and that of December II, 1895, tor Madagascar, deserve but praise. When 1 arrived in Indo-China the 
officials complained unanimously of unfair treatment of which they were made victims. The central administration made n'holesale 
appointments of chancellors, vice-residents or residents, appointing people who hiul never before seen the colony, did not belong to any 
branch of service, and had not the slightest idea of what they were to do in their new places. These appointments were unfair toward 
ofticiala who for many years had rendered useful service and waited for promotion to places which were liberally given to outsiders who 
had no other title than their connections. Certain offiftials were boasting, not without reason, of having passed through the lower 
grades of service in Paris and were making fun of their colleagues not so well connected, who, while working, waited on the spot for 
promotion which was retarded daily by intrigue. It was not of rare occurrence to see an official previonsly sent back to France for lack 
of discipline, poor service, or incompetency come track with a higher grade. The explanation was simply that he had found in the 
Chaml)er, the Senate, or in the press a sufficiently influential person in order to have his bad certificates changed to ratings for 
promotion. 

"By leaving to the governors the power of appointing the administrative personnel, the minister of the colonies would give them 
such authority as is absolutely necessary for them, particularly in view of the large distance which separates them from France; more- 
over, he would escape all solicitation, annoyances, and bother which fall to his lot, becaase he has the power of appointment. How 
could he, indeed, cause the just promotion of aperson whom he doesn't know, who lives at a great distance t>eyond the seas, whom he has 
never seen at work, and who is performing duties of which the former has not the slightest idea? By arrogating to himself the power of 
appointment and the initiative in the matter of iiromoting this personnel he assumes a responsibility which he has not the means of 
Batisfactorily discharging, and he frees the governors of part of the responsibility which Ic^cally devolves on them. 

"All the above considerations apply with equal force to the European subaltern officers of the military police. In order to render 
useful senice these officera ought to know well the conntry in which they operate, besides acquiring as fully as possible its language. 
It is therefore necessary that they should be kept in the same colony during the entire term of their service and that they should be 
subject as little as possible even to transfer from one region to another. 

"To sum up, since the admioietralors, residents, magistrates, and subaltern officers of the militan,- i>olicc represent the principal 
part ut every colonial official organism, it is of tho utmost importance tliatlheybe completely adapted to the respective colony and 
allogether in the bands of the governor. Their adaptation could not be complete except when they continue their service in the same 
colony and when the conditions of promotion are regulated in such a manner as to favor those who have given proof of the most perfect 
knowledge of the country, its customs, legislation, and language. 

"The proper selection of colonial ser\-ants is one of the most important subjects requiring the attention both of the home and 
colonial governments, 

■'For the preparation of administrators or 'residents' and magistrates, there has been instituted at Paris a 'colonial school' (Ecolo 
Coloniale), the students of which are made up from among the graduates of the law school, school of medicine, and those of the tcole 
Centrale, etc. This school has given very good results. All of its former students whom I had occasion to appoint as members of the 
administration or judiciary of Indo-China have proven very good officials. I believe that the same holds true in the case of those who 
were sent to the other colonies. However, the instruction given by the colonial school can be neither sulficiently practical norestensive 
in order that the students, when leaving the school, should be able to discharge at once successfully the duties which they are called 
upon to perform. 

"Those young men, when arriving in the colony, should at first be considered as adminblralive aids, doing preparatory service 
('ptagiMres'), who, having received a sufficient general education, do not, however, yet possess the special knowlwlge required for thi5 
country in which they are going to serve. It they are given an important position from the start, the chances are very great that they 
will commit all sorts of blunders which could hardly be avoided, and that all the benefits of their education, good in itself, would be 
lost. I know that similar mistakes have often been committed in a number of colonies, particularly on the western coast of Africa." 

THE FRENCH COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. A. Ijiwrence Lowell, in his Colonial Civil Service, thus summarizes the courses of study in the four administrative sections 
of the French colonial school; 

The decree of July 21, 1898 (article 7), provides as follows: 

The students must, at the end of the first year of study, undergo an csamination upon the subjects taught at the faculty of law in 
the second jear for the baccalaureate, with the exception of Boman law. If they fail at this examination, they can present themselves 
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again in the month of November. In case of a second failure, they arc not allowed to enter upon the second year. Students who 
present the diploma of bachelor of law are excused from this cxamiiuilion. 

At the end of the second year of study an examination is held under the same conditions upon the subjects required for thehcenCiate 
in law. Students who fail in the supplementary examination in the month oT November can not obtain a degree from the colonial 

The courses in law referred lo above are not given in the colonial school. Those given in the school itself are described by the 
Anvte of July 25, 1898 (amending the Arrfit^ of March 24, 1897) , as follows: ■ 

Article 1. The general studies taught at the colonial school are divided betiveen the two years of study in the following manner; 

Lessons, 
Comparative study of the systems of colonization {Africa, Oceania, French colonies in America), economic system of the French 

colonies (taritts, banks, mortgages, money, control of sugar) 55 

Colonial hygiene and principals of practical medicine* 12 

Colonial products 30 

Comparative study of the systems of colonization [Indo-Cliina, British Indies, Dutch Indies, Philippines) 45 

Oeneral organization of colonies 30 

Colonial administrative law 10 

Course in adrainistnilive acco;mting ,, 10 

The students receive each week a lesson in Uving languages. Only one foreign language (English, German, or Spanish, at the 
option of the student) is required. 

The students are given practice in writing administrative documents. A certain number of conferences are held with them for 
this purpose. 

The optional knowledge of another hving language, besides the one required, gives the student the advantf^^ of additional marks 
at his graduation from the school. The langu^jes which can give this advantage are English, German, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch. 

The summary or translation which the students must present each year is g^ven out to them in December. A period of five 
months is allowed them to do the work. ' 

Conferences are given at the school by explorers, colonial officials, etc. After each conference the students are called upon to write 
abstracts, which are examined by the council of administration, and are the subject of a mark given by the council ot graduation from 
the school. ' 

AuricLE \i. The special courses for each eccliou are divided in the following manner: 



Course of theoretical and practical preparation for the colonial commissariat. Both years. 



Geography in detail, history and instilutionn of Indo-China. Both years. 

liCfrislation and administration of Indo-China. Both years. 

Anamite lar^oage. Both years. 

Beading and explanation of ordinary pieces of Chinese and Anamite. Second year. 

Voluntary course, giving a chance for a credit of additional niarks, Cambodian language. (Cou 



Detailed geography ot Africa (including Madagascar). Fir^t year. 

Organization, legislation, and administration of our African possessions (including 5Iadagascar). 

Algeria. First year. 

Tunis. First year. 

West coast of Africa. First year. 

Madagascar. First year. 

Mussulman law, comparison with Hindoo law. Second year. 

Arabic language. Both years. 

Malagasy langni^. Second year. 



Penal legislature. First year. 

Penal systems in use in France and foreign countries. Second year. 

The Arri'te then proceeds to give elaborate tables for computing the marks in the different required subjects and, fhially, directions 
for computing those in the voluntary ones.' 

' By ihi'dcctpc or Jrtly 21, ISBS.artitlc J, "the students are required each yertr 10 present nsummftrsortranEiBtionotiinork on ™lon [n a loreign 

Ungiuigc nnd not yd trannUled Into Freneh." 

'Physical I raining Is also reqnirpd, and the mart, ol whicli the ma-Tlmiini iaW.ia credited to the student like hla mar 
drtlH«onIy compnlrory for ihofcvfho arc liable to military (erviecpttud it appears to BlTcUiem no credit in mariis. Fort 
In nuikn, rAnetff. Mairh^J, 1S9T, article 2; July:ai, 1898, atticlealj, 7.) 

'The maximum loatkii for liic spoclBl eoiiracs in this seelion are 300, against a maxiranm ot "CO for the required general work. 

<Tlic maximum marks for the ppepial eouires In this section arc 900, agnin^t the 700 tot the required general ^vurk. 

'Thcmailmam marbs lor the special courses In Ihinseelion arc 9G0, of which Arabic counts for 360, against the 700 for tlie required work. 

'TliemaiiiDuramnrkB lor ttie special eoupe in this sceiion aw ■!(«, against the 700 for the required general work. 

'A voiUQtHry European language gives a maximum ol inmaTkH, a native colonial one a maximum ut SO markB. 
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QUESTION IIL 



WHAT STEPS ARE TAKEN AND METHODS APPLIED TO IMPROVE THE MATERIAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE OF THE COLONY? 

To answer this question in a single sentence would be: The introduction and extenaion of modem civilization and enlightenment. 
To answer it in detail would be to show what the great colonizing countries of the world have done for the advancement of their colonies 
during the nineteenth century— the introduction of roads, nulwaya, irrigation works, river and harbor improvements, and through them 
the development of production and thus of material prosperity; the encouragement of commerce and the adoption of improved conditions 
of life; the establishment of relialile and penuanent forms of currency, with proper banking facilities for the encouragement of thrift 
among the natives; the establishment of postal and telegraph service for the encouragement of intercommunication among the people of 
the colony and between them and the outside world; the establishment of steamship lines to connect the colony with the home country 
and the civilized world; the encouragement of education through schools, colleges, newspapers, libraries, and churches; the establishment 
and proper administration of laws and r^;ulationa by which public safety and order are assure*!. 

When it is considered that in India alone, where roads were unknown when the British Government assumed control, there are 
now 150,000 miles of road, of which over 30,000 are "metalled;" that the railways in the British colonies now a^regate 63,549 milee, 
against 33,000 in 1885, a growth in fifteen years exceeding the entire distance around the earth; that the irrigating canals and other 
works of India are 36,000 miles in estent,' and the area irrigated by all methods exceeds 30 million acres,' and that althoi^h they have 
cost about 400 million rupees, the value of a single year's crop in the irrigated district above that which it could produce in years of 
drought without irrigation is more than the entire cost of the canals, the importance of these public works for the development of 
agriculture and commerce will be apparent. 

When it is further considered that the commerce of the British colonies alone has grown from over 300 million dollars in 1850 to 
2,400 million dollars in 1900, their development under the fostering care of an intelligent method of government and the consequent 
benefit to the natives as well as the consuming world will be appreciated. The fact that the British colonies were able to import 1,150 
million dollars' worth of food, clothing, and the comforts of civilized life from other parts of the world in 1899, against 140 million dolIatB* 
worth in 1S50; the French colonies 160 million dollars' worth in 1899, t^inst 91 million dollars' worth in 18S7, an increase of 72.5 per 
cent in twelve years, still further emphasizes the increased earning capacity of those colonies and a&ords some measure of their improved 
material condition. 

When it is further realized that the amount standing to the credit of depositors in savings banks in the British colonies alone, 
which amounted to 133 million dollars in 1885, had increased to 288 millions in 1899, an additional evidence of the growth of prosperity 
and thrift among the people of the colonies will be apparent. Wlien it is seen from official reports that in India alone the number of 
post-offices has grown from 753 in 1856 to 29,122 in IS9Q, and that the number of pieces received by the post-offices increased trom 
75,000,000 in 1869 to 489,000,000 in 1899, the development of intercommunication and of mental as well as business activity amoi^ the 
people may be to some extent measured. Still another evidence of the same is seen in the fact that the telegraph lines in the British 
colonies alone have grown from 115,000 miles in 1889 to over 150,000 miles in 1899, thus increasing their length in a single decade by more 
than the distancearoundtheearth; and that the telephone lines in those colonies now a^^p^iate more than 50,000 mitesin length. When 
it is further considered that the total number of pupils in the schools of India alone is now nearly 4} millions, gainst about 3} millions in 
in 1888, and that the expenditure for public instruction was, in 1899, 36,215,000 rupees, against 394,000 rupees in 1858, the growth of 
education and educational facilities will be to some extent realized, while additional evidence oE the geneml intelligence will be found 
in the fact that the number of vernacular newspapers published in India in 1897 was 758, and the number of books and magazines 
published in 1898, 7,437, of which 6,236 were in the native langu^. 

The methods by which these and similar improvements in the material, mental, and moral condition of the people of the world's 
colonies have been effected can perhaps be best shown by separately considering each subject. In many cases, at least, the importance 
of these subjects in their relation to the question under discussion seems to warrant a detailed study. Suchstudy must necessarily include, 
as far as practicable, both past and existing conditions of the world's colonies, together with a discussion of the methods by which 
present conditions have been attained, and necessarily involves the repetition of certain statements made in the geneml consideration of 
the subject by great divisions. 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 

Soads and railways may properly be considered among the first essentials to the development of a colony. Naturally the products 
of the forest, the mine, and the soil arc those most readily available to be offered in the worid's markels, and as these are always in 
demand in those markets their value is assured when adequate methods of transporting them are provided. 

The experience in practically all newcolonies is that roads upon which articles of this class can be successfully transported are few, 
if indeed they are found to exist at all, and such as exist are only available in the area fronting upon or comparatively near to the 

iStnichcy's India, p. ITfl. •Brltiih StatlstimI Abstract loi ladli, p. 118. 
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ocean or navigable streams. It la only by the aid of nulroads, in conjimction with wagon roads leading lo them, that eatiafactory 
transportation for theee products is afforded to the water's edge, whence they may be in turn conveyed by the leee expensive water 
transportation to markets in all parts of the world. Hence, one of the most important agencies in the development of the colony is 
the construction of roads, railways, and harbors and the improvement of navigable streams. By this proceee the products of the forest, 
the mine, and the field, which are of comparatively small value when considered from the standpoint of local consumption, are mnltiplied 
in value when they can be offered in the markets of the world. By thus giving to the residents and natives of the colony an opportunity 
lo convert these products into money with which they can in turn purchase the necessities and comforts of daily lite, their facilities for 
adopting methods oC civilization are enlarged, their manner of living improved, and their taste for such improved conditions cultivated; 
while the area of production is widened, their earnings increased throi:^h this enlarged commerce, towns established, and with these 
better methods of government more schools, newspapers, churches, and a general betterment of the material, mental, and moral 
conditions. The road, the railway, and the telegraph may be considered among the pioneers of civilization and of general improvements 
in the condition of the people. The absence of these factors of internal development was among the first important facta noted by 
officers and other representatives of the United States in taking posseedon of the islands which it acquired as a result of the war with 
Spain. 



That colonizing nations have recognized the importance of these factors in the development of colonies since railways became 
available for this important work, is evidenced by a study of present conditions in the leading colonies of the world and a comparison, 
where practicable, with conditions in earlier years. In order to facilitate this Study such facts as are available regarding railway and other 
transportation facilities in the leading colonies of the world are herewith presented. It will be observed that in the statements which 
follow a large proportion of the railway and tel^raph lines, as well as of the wagon roads, have been constructed by and are maintained 
at government expense. It does not follow, however, that this has been at the expense of the home Gfvemment. On the contrary, 
nearly all of the roads and railways thus constructed have been built by funds raised through taxation in the colonies or by loans based 
upon future colonial revenues, while it will be seen that a large proportion of the railways thus created in the colonies are constructed 
from public (colonial) funds and, therefore, owned and controlled by the colonial government. It may be assumed that this fact of 
government construction of the railways grows largely out of the custom, which now so generally prevMls in Europe, of government 
ownership of railways rather than through any impracticability of obtiuning their construction by private enterprise, as is the custom 
in the United States. 

A table on another page shows the railways of the world's colonies in 1875 and 1900, respectively. It frill be seen that the 
total length of railways in the colonies has mcreaaed from 13,996 miles in 1875 to 69,388 in 1900. Of this total of 69,388 miles of . 
railway in the world's colonies in 1900, 63,549 miles were in the British colonies, 3,512 in the French, and 1,272 in the Netherlands 
colony of Java, while there were 785 miles in the Portuguese colonies, chiefly those of E^aat Africa, and 270 miles in the Kongo Free State, 
which is under the control of the Belgian Government. Of the 63,549 miles in Britifih colonial territory, all but 17,389 are the 
property of the respective colonies where the raUwaya exist. Of the 17,389 miles in British colonies owned by railway companies, 
15,876 were in Canada, about 1,000 miles in Australia, and 401 miles in Cape Colony. In the French, Nethertands, Portuguese, and 
Be^ian colonies the railroads have been constructed in part through encouragement received from the home Government and in part 
from colonial aid. In addition to the 69,388 miles actually constructed in the various colonies and in operation, a large number of 
lines are also under construction or projected. The growth of the Indian railways is at the rate of about 1,000 miles per annum; the 
total having been, in 1897, 20,290 mites, and in 1901, 25,035 miles. 

THE INDIAK BAILWAYS. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1900-1901 the total length of all railway lines open in India was 25,035 miles, and there were 2,019 
miles under construction, distributed aa follows: 
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The rate of progreee in railway conatroction will be apparent from the following figures of the averse number of miles opened 
umoally in each of the last five quinquermial periods ; 

1876 to 1880 582 

1881 to 1885-86 622 

1886-87 to 1690-91 896 

1891-92 to 1895-96 526 

1896-97 to 1900-1901 1.157 

The capital expenditure at the end of 1900 amounted to Rs. 3,327,510,837, representing, at the exchange of 16d. per rupee, 
£322,621,000, but a great proportion of the capital was raised and expended when the rupee was worth much more than 16d. 

The gross <*nmingB in 1900 were Ps. 315,967,317 and the total expenses Its. 150,995,867, which made about 48 per cent of the 
t^pts, the excess of receipts being Re. 164,971,460.' Very nearly two-thu^ (62 per cent) of the receipts were contributed by five 

< Present exchange value ol ttie mp«c, about 33 cents. 
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liucti, with an aggrt^te length of 8,360 miles, being one-third of the whole open mileage, iiameh', the East Indian, the Great Indian 
Pvninsulo, the Northwestern, the Bombaj-Baroda, tlie Raj pu tana-Mai wa. 

Of the total earnings of the railways, 05 per cent are derived from freights, the receipts from passenger traffic giving the small 
proportion of 35 per cent. The number of passengera carried on the railways in 1900 was about 175,000,000; the railwaj's carried in the 
i^anie year o( er 33,000,000 tons of goods and minerals. 

During the last ten years— that is, since 1681— while the number of miles open has increased from 17,576 to 25,035, the increase 
being at the rate of 42 per cent, the gross earnings have increased from Ra. 240.4 millions to Rs. 315.9 milUons, toing at the rate of 31 
Iicr cent. 

The fiillowing description of the railivay (lyetem of India ia from the Statesman's Year-Book, 1386: 

" In the year 1&45 two great private associaliona were formed for the purpose of constructing lines of raihtwd in India, but the 
projectors found it impossible to raise the necessary funds for their schemes without the assistance of the State. It was therefore 
determined by the Indian government to guarantee to the railway companies for a term of ninety-nine years a rate of interest of 5 per 
cent upon the capital subscribed for their undertakings; and in order to guanl against the consequences of fiulure on the pert of the 
companies power was reserved by the government to supenisc and contml their proceedings by means of an official director. The 
govemmcnt has the power, at the expiration of a jteriod of tweuly-five or lifly ycara from the date of the contracts, of purchasing the 
railways at the mean value of the shares tor the three previous years, or of paying a proportionate annuity until tiie end of the ninetj'-nine 
years, when the whole of the lands and works will revert from the companies to the government. In 1809 tlie govenmient of India 
decided on carrying out new railway extensions by nieana of direct State agency— tliat is, without the intervention of guaranteed 
cum pan ies— and in 1879 the list Indian Railway was transferred to the government, though it ia slill worked by the conii«ny. In the 
same year several minor railways were begim as private enterprises agisted by the government. The guaranteed lines constitute, as a 
nile, the main arteries of communication, while the State lines ser^-e as fce<:lenj to o^ien up the country. The guanmteed lines are (1) 
the (ireat Indian Peninsula; (2) the Madrax; {3) the Oudh and Roliilkund; (4) the Bombay, Baroda and Central India; (5) the Sind, 
Pnnjah and Delhi; (6) the South Imlian; (7) the Eastern Bengal. In 1«53 the length of line open was 20* miles; in 1863, 2,519 miles; 
in 1873, 5,695 miles; in 1875, 6,519 miles. Since then the progress of the various classes of railways has been as followp, stated in miles: 

1876 6,a33 I 1880 9,308 1 1834 10,832 1 18»4 18,500 

1877 7,:H2 1881 «,S92 1885 12.005 I 1900 23,763 



1888 14,383 1901.. 



In Cape Colony a nundier of estenaions of existuig railway lines have been contracted for and others are under survey. In 
the British Kast African Protectorate the Uganda Railway is uuiler construction and, according to the Statesman's Year-Book for 
1901, more than 400 miles are now completed and, when entirely completed, will connect Lake Nyanza with the Indian Ocean. 
In Rhodesia a line from Vryburg to Bulawayo, worked by the Cape railway department, has been open for traffic since November, 
1897, and the line from Bulawayo will bo continued nortliward from the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi, and thence still farther 
north, acro^ northwestern and northeastern Rhodesia to Lake Tanganyika, whose waters will be utilized as a means of transportation 
400 miles northward from that point, while the railway line streti'liing southward along the Nile Valley is eipeclcd, in due time, 
to reach the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, thus furnishing, through combined water and rail, transportation from Cape to Cairo. 
A nnmber of branch lines are also imder construction or projected in Rhodesia — one from Bulawayo to Gwanda, about 80 miles, 
while the Beira narrow gauge has been widened to the standard width of the South African lines. In the Transvaal colony 250 
ndditional miles of railway are projected for early construction. In Siemi Leone, where a Goverument railway has already been 
ui>ene<l, extending about 60 miles from Freetown, a farther e.xtension of SO miles has been began. 



The Canadian system is being steadily eitended, the growth in the fiscal year 1899 being nearly 500 miles. The total length 
of the Canadian railways is 17,358 miles, that of the Canadian Pacific alone having 2,906 mUes. This line, in conjunction with the 
Pacitic steamers, subsidized by the British and Canadian governments, brings Montreal and Yokohama within fourteeen days of eacli 
other. The number of electric railways in Canada, according to the latest reports, is 34, with a mileage of 632. In the French 
colonies, also, much attention is being given to the extension of railways. 



The railways of the French colonies have an aggregate length of 3,512 miles. A contract was ^ven in 1900 for the construction of 
a railway from Turane to Hu^, in Anam, and in Cochin China contracts were made in the same year for the construction of railways 
from ^gon to Tamiinh, and from the latter city to Dji Ring. In Tonkin contracts were made in 1900 for the construction of railways 
from Hanoi to Vi^try, also from Hanoi to Haiphong; hotn Hanoi to Ninhbinh; from Hanoi to Vinh; and from Vi^try to Laokay. In 
the French Kongo a railway to connect Liberville and the Kongo ia in project. In Madagascar a short railway has been constructed 
from Tamatave to Ivondro and ia to be extended so as to connect Tamatave with the capital through the use of already existing canals. 
In French Guinea the construction of a railway from Konakry to the N^r has been begun. 

In German southwest Africa a railway and telegraph line is under construction from Windhoek inland and has already reached 
about 80 mites in length; in Gorman East Africa a railway from Tango to Pongive is open for traffic and is being extended to 
Karagwe and Nomba, while sun-eya are being made for another line from Daressalaam to Norogo. In Germany's new possession 
in Cbiiift Kiauchau, railway construction is in progress to connect that city with the coal fields of the Chinese province of Shantung, 
in which it is located. In Java the railway system, which is now 1,272 miles in length, is gradually being extended. 
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COLONIES. 
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'Inrludcs Sew South Wales, 2.89S miles: Vlcloria, 3,143 rollpa; Queensland, 3,tl00 miles; Western Australlfl, 1,850 miles: South Auslrolia, 1,882- miles: aud 
Tasmania, 594 mllPs. New Zealand, which is not Included in the Auslmlhiii Federalion, is stated clucwhere. 

'Of this tutu] the lines owned by prii-nte (.'onipantes were: In Cape Colony, 401 miles: In CaiiEUlu, 15,876 miles: lu West Aiutnlia, 49u mllei; la New Zealand, 
167 miles: In Tasmania, IDS miles: in Kew South Wales, M miles; in South Australia, 13 miles: in JamaicR, 1S5 miles: in Barbados, 24 miles; and in Bdilsh tiulnna, 

INVASION OP THE TROPICS BY RAILWAYS. 

The invasion of the TropicB by railways is a marked characteristic of the closing decade of the nineteenth centnry and an additionnl 
evidence of the disposition of the temperate zones to extend their inflnence into the Tropics. Until within the last few years the tend- 
ency of all railway lines and systema was from east to west, following climatic lines. Most of the great railway lines in the United States 
stretched westward from the Atlantic until six distinct transcontinentallinea had heen formed. In Sooth America the chief nulway system 
hsa for its ambition the connection of the Atlantic with the Pacific. In Enrope the intricate network of railways connects all of its varions 
sections, but the crowning work of the century ha» been the construction in a single decade of the great east and west "line connecting the 
European system with the Pacific across Sil^eria. With these great east and west railway lines completed, connecting the various sections 
of the temperate zone aud binding them more surely together, has come as a natural sequence the extension of the railway system toward 
theEquator, penetrating the tropical regions upon which the temperate zone is becoming conBtantly more dependent for the raw materials 
required for manufacturing and food stuffs required for the daily life of Its people. Sugar, coSee, cacao, tea, tropical fruits, nuts, and 
spices for food, tropical woods, hemp, jute, rubber, hides and skins, and certain classes of wool for manufacturing, tobacco, medical 
plants, and many other articles which enter into the daily life of man are chiefly obtained from the Tropics, and tbeir use is increasing 
year by year, and in exchange the Tropics are taking more and more of the products of the field and factory in the temperate eone. 
As a consequence the nulroad systems of the tempemte zone are now feeling their way toward the Tropics. Within the last few years 
the great system of the United States has extended lines to Mexico and to the Tropics, and other lines have slowly moved northward from 
the temperate zone of Sonth America toward the Tropics and will in time meet, and at last realize that long-delayed ambition of Ilinton 
Bowan Helper— a Pan-American railway. In Africa the nulway system of the northern section of the continent is moving steadily 
southward up the Nile, and that of the southern section is moving as persistently northward, and these two sections from the temperate 
zones promise at an early date to meet at the Equator and realize the ambiiion of Mr. Rhodes. The great Siberian railway is being 
constructed southward toward Fekin, from which another line is now under construction still farther south toward Hankow, from which 
other lines are projected to finally connect with tfiat great system already in existence in tropical Asia — the Indian railway system — 
aggregating 25,000 miles, and which in time will doubtless be connected with the syslems of soutliem Europe and perhaps cross Arabia 
to the system of nori^hem Africa. Bailway construction developed chiefly in the temperate zones— the seat of man's greatest activity— 
during the first half century of its existence, but in the second luilf century will connect those two temperate zone systems by numerous 
lines crossing the Tropics, and by lateral extensions from those lines will carry the raw materials and foodstufis of the Tropics to the 
temperate zone and in their turn redistribute the products of those temperate zones among the people of the Tropics, and in so doing 
e wealth, distribute comforts of life, and advance civilizatiou and enlightenment. 



REPORT TO INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE ON RAILWAYS IN COLONIES. 

The following are extracts from Les Chemins de fer aux Colonies et dans las pays neuts, areportof a special committee made to the 
International Colonial Institute in 1699: 

"The qneelioa of railways is of fundamental interest with regard to the introduction of civilization in primitive countries aud their 
exploitation from the point of new of general interests. * • * 

"In all times the occupation, opening, and rational exploitation of a country have had as their chief characteristic feature the 
development of its means of communication. What holds true of the time of the Boman highways applies still more to the age of the 
railway, and jnat as during the heroic a^ the conquering nations assured their domination in distant countries by the creation of roads, 
iT the ultimate occupation of new countries at present is marked by the creation of railways. 
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"Bedde the Bjstems of navigable rivers, which constitnte a natoral meam of commonlcation and invalnable facilitiee of accew, all 
highways of communication which permit tranaportaUon bj means other tiian tlie back of man, HtiimaU of burden, or vehicles on 
ordinary wheels, conatitate the flrat mechanism for the extension of dviliiation, the openmg and clearing of virgin Boil by the activity 

of the superior races for tbe local tKoefit oC the native population. 

"The railways, which of all means of traiiBportation are the moat simple to construct, the moat powerful, quickest, and, in the long 
run, the most economical, are therefore likely to play the most important part during the near future. 

"They bring into close contact the most distant territories with the colonizing country, create tbe means of easy and rapid access, 
assure through the fact of great mobility an effective policing of the different regions, permit commerce to spring up everywhere, to 
receive from Europe the commodities which the native may wish to have, and to send in return to tbe markets of the civilised world tbe 
natural products of tbe colony which constitute the equivalent of tbe goods received. 

"These are the factors which aboliah the former isolation of barbarous r^one, and it ia through them that our civilization, tbe 
product of the activity and labor of the higher races during centuries, modified to meet the special conditions, is able to penetrate, and 
that even the most primitive peoples are enabled to pass from the period of infimcy to ttiat of the mature and manly age, and that 
almost without transition. 

"The facta have universally confirmed tbe principle that civilization follows the locomotive. This statement, moreover, -seems to 
be BO well established and universally recognized tliat it would be tiresome to dwell on it any longer. 

"From the hour of the first occupation of the colony care should be taken to furnish it with railways which might give access 
auccensively and in proper order to all its regions or at least principal centors. 

"A study of the railway question, therefore, ia of ever-increasing interest to all those who devote tbemselvee to the study of colonial 
matters at large. • • • 

GITABANTBBS TO PRIVATE CAPITAL IN THE COXBTm'CTION OF SAILWATS IN THE NEW C0i;>'TRIE8. 

"The answers received to inquiries sent out by the committee with regard to the question of interest guamntee do not show any 
agreement of opinion on'this point. 

"In the case of certain railways — for example, thatof tbe Usambara and the independent State of Congo — theState has refrained from 
ottering a guarantee to private capital engaged in this matter. This is accounted for by the unsatisfactory financial condition of the 
young colonies, whose entire resources were hardly sufficient to meet the expenditures of the administration and occnpation of tho 
territories in question. 

" In these cases, when the interference of the State directly interested can not have a pecuniary character, it should at least by way 
of compensation accord all the advantages within its power— higher railway tarifts, freedom from taxation during a cert^n period, facility 
in the hiring of the necessary labor force, the utilization of the forests, quarries, and water&lls encountered, etc. ; furthermore, the grant 
in fee simple of lands, mines, quarries, etc., in proportion with the risks incurred by the companies. All these things have been perfectly 
understood by tbe German Government and that of the Congo with regard to railways constructed under their jurisdiction. Other 
railways have been able to obtain an official guarantee on their capital, ran^g between 3} and 4 per cent. The same holds true with 
respect to most of the railways in India, Algeria, and other countries. 

" In the case of these railways no land grants were given, the guarantee of the home Government being deemed sufficient to cover 
tbe comparatively lesser risks in these countries with a relatively moreadvanced economic culture, in which, moreover, vacant lands 
owned by the State are, as a general rule, wanting. 

" Finally, cert^n railway companies have been able to obtain very high interest guaranteee. Among them tbe more important are 
the railways in tbe sonthweetem part of Brazil, which have a minimum interest guarantee of 6 per cent, and the railway from St. Paul 
of Loanda to Ambaca, in the Portuguese province of Angola. 

"Such guarantees seem to be excessively h^b, but it should be remembered that they are t^eed to only by such governments 
which are in financial difficulties such as might interfere with the discharge of the obligations assumed by them. The high interest 
exacted by tbe companies from them constitutes thus a sort of insurance premium. In such cases the railway companies, as a rule, are 
not satisfied even with this guarantee, which, moreover, is rarely effective; they obt^n, besides, concessions of vacant lauds. This has 
been the case of the railways }ust mentioned. 

"Certain other anomalous examples might be quoted — such, for example, as the railway between Dakar and St Louis, in the Senegal, 
to which the French Government guaranteed 6 per cent of interest and advanced in cash about two-thirds of the capital, which was to 
be repaid out of the net proceeds of the railway. • • • 

FSEB, FORCED, AMU HtLrrART LABOR AMD BOUNTIES. 

"Tbe replies received by the committee on the question of the labor force state that by reason of the abundant supply of labor 
found in the respective places, and the habits of manual work prevailing among the native populations, no particular difficuldee were 
encountered with regard to this matter. 

"The only characteristic exception constitutes the railway in the Congo, the administration of which gives an account of thedifficulties 
encountered and formulates ita opinion about this matter, based on tbe experience gained. 

' ' Withont dwelling on normal conditions, which are generally of litUe interest, we shall consider, first of all, the case of the most 
primitive pei^les, for it is the latter who require special attention, owing to the fact that the conditions under which they might be 
utilized present difficulties particularly peculiar of tbe new colonies. 

" In principle, and aside from any philanthropic preoccupation, which, however, in the present state of civilization can by no 
means be disregarded, there is perfect unanimity that in the interest of the railways to be constructed the employment of labor should 
be on a free and voluntary basis, and that tbe force so employed should be used under conditions similar to those prevailing in the 
countries of old civilization. 

"Exception should be made in the matter of utilizing convict labor— as, for instance, in the case of the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, those in Java, and certiun others in Algeria. These altogether exceptional conditions, however, do not modify the 
principle just slated. 
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"The same piindple applies to the employment of military labor, which, as a matter of fact, should b« i«garded as voluntary labor, 
merely grouped in military bodies. " * -<* 

"Aa&u-,then,as the question of labor is concerned, all replies agree that this labor should be the result of agreements freely made. 

"It is, however, indispensable, more than anywhere else (compare the cases of Java and Congo), that the chiefs watch most ctuefuUy, 
and that the workmen be well treated, and ptud in an equitable manner. The chiefs should, furthermore, fay attention to the mode»> 
of nourishment and even recreation of the workmen. * * * 

"There la no doubt whatever that the system of email contracts, as practiced in Java, as well as measures which by a system of 
bounties enable the workmen to share in the economies which might be c&ected, are highly commendable. 

" We might add, in closing, that whenever works are to tte executed in an imhealthy climate the labor force should be recruited as 
much as possible on the spot or from re^ons subject to the same climatic conditions. The administration of the French railways in the 
Soudan eipresees this principle quite well, as follows: 'Experience has condemned as an ineffectual and even barbarous means the 
employment in the terrible Soudanese climate of laborers foreign to the country, such as the Chinese, the Moroccans, or Italians.' 

"The same experience was had by the Congo Hallway, which had tried to make use of Italians and Chinese, and even uegrnns 
from the West Indies, whose forefathers, indeed, had originally come from the very Congo region." 

WORK OF RAILROADS IN THE LOCAL DEVELOPMENT OP COLONIES. 

"The altitude of the centml Government toward ourcoloniee," says M.de Lanessan, "has t>een extremely unfavorable in this field 
as well as in the one just discussed. The narrow tutelage in which our home Government holds the colonies, the obligation which it 
puts on them to submit to it all projects of more important works, and the impossibiUty on the part of the colony of i»t>curing for itself 
the financial resources required by such works seem to have banished from the minds of the colonial governments even the idea of 
undertaking them, and instead to have pushed them on the narrow path on which they find themselves. Theironly preoccupation 
seems to be to improve the condition of the administrative personnel, to increase their salaries, to improve their dwelflngs, and to increase 
their number within the limits permitted by the budgetary reeonrces. 

" The chambers of commerce and the municipal councils might be expected to show some influence, but they are composed chiefly 
of small traders, grocers, clothing merchants, and dress goods dealers, wine dealers, etc.; that is, people who have to make their living 
from the officials, and arc thereforo interested to see the number and salaries of their clients increased. 

" Notwithstanding this vicious organization, the colonial government, as well as the colonists themselves, would probably very 
willingly undertake the work of public improvements if only the colonies enjoyed any sort of independ^ce. The Government would 
be prompted to undertake such works, for these vast undertakings would increase its financial resources, and the colonists themselves 
would work in unison with the Government in order to improve the conditions of theirexistencethrough greater facility of transportation, 
traveling, communication, and transportation of things useful and agreeable to life. The budget would soon come to be regarded not 
as a simple means of mmntenance for the class of ofllcials, but as a source of future enjoyment and benefit to be derived from the 
construction of means of communication, highroads, nulways, canals, harbors, etc. Notwithstanding the sort of stupor into which 
the inhabitants of Cochin-China seem to have fallen, I doubt whether they would not take pleasure in visiting the splendid sites of 
Anam and Tonkin and enjoying the cool winters of the latter if they were transported to these places rapidly and conveniently in 
good railway cars. If no desires are expressed on their part for the construction of railroads, the reason is simply that they know too 
well that between their request and its realization so many difBcnItiea will arise and bo much time will elapse that no one of those who 
made the request will be in the colony at the time when his request would be heeded. Life in the tropical climates is very hard; the 
nnmber of those who stand itfor a number of years is rare; many disappear at the end of five, ten, or fifteen years, uther because death 
carries them off or because sicknes compels them to leave the colony or because the attainment of wealth brings them back to the 
mother country. These people plant but few fmit treee, but consume whatever falls to their lot; they do not think of railways becaoee 
they do not believe in the pOBsibility of ever making use of them. This would not be so if the extreme centralization to which the 
colonies are subject were not to make the execution of all public works an unsolvable problem. 

"Under existing legislation no public work of any importance can be undertaken in the colony unlen previously approved by the 
committee of public works, having ita seat at Paris. The decree of November 22, 1895, which reorganized this committee provides that 
it is to ' give its opinion on matters concerning the public works in the colonies, and particularly the projects of construction and concessions 
of railways, improvements of the seashore and river banks, navigation and naval conetructions, mines and civil engineering.' In order 
thatnoworkof this kind might escape these formalities, the decree provides that 'subcommittees instituted by ministerial orders may 
be empowered to pass, in place of the committee, opinions on mattera of minor importance.' 

"As regards the financial means, they are subject to the approval of the minister of the colony if they aro part of the ordinary 
annual budget. If a loan becomes necessarj-, a special act must be passed. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

The importance of intercommunication as a contributing factor to the development of colonies has led all successful colonial 
roanagetB to encourage, and in many cases directly aid, in the construction of tel^raph and telephone lines, as well as railways. As a 
result the colonies of the world have to-day 180,000 miles of telegraph and about 50,000 miles of telephone, against but 20,000 miles of 
telegraph in 1875. While of course a large share of these telegraph and telephone lines are in the self-governing and Englieh-epeaking 
colonies of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, an examination of the table which follows will show that in India alone there are over 
60,000 miles of telegraph, that French Algeria has more than 7,000 miles, Tunis over 2,000 miles, French Cochin-China nearly 3,000 
miles, and the Dutch colony of Java nearly 7,000 miles of telegraph alone, while the telephone is rapidly coming into use in all the 
colonies, dnce it forms a much more convenient method of communication in communides in which skilled operators for telegraph lines 
are more diflicult to obtam. 

The table which follows shows the tel^raph lines in existence in the world's colonies in 1876, 1S8G, and 1899, thus affording an 
opportunity to study the growth of these factora of development, while another table shows the telephone lines in operation in the 
British colonies, except India, for which no accurate data are at present available. 
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POSTAL FACILITIES. 

Rti!l another methoil of intercom miinicaliou to which colonial man^e™ give great attention is the postal By-atem. In Java — the 
great iainnd eolony of Netherlands, for instance — the number of pieces of mail carried 1>y the postal pyslem of the island was, in 1898, 
over 17,000,000. In the French colony of Tuni?, the number of letters sent through the post-olfices in 1898 was over 15,000,000, In 
India, where the anthoritica aesert with pride that a letter can be sent tor a less mim than in any other part of the world, the total 
number of pieces of mail passing through the post-officea in 1899 was 489,000,000. 

In addition to the establishment of postal facilities wherever practicable, careful attention i^ )^iven, especially in the Gngli^h and 
French colonies, to the enlabliahment of frequent mail and ateamsliip communications between the colony and the home country, and 
the establishment and mtuntenance of transportation lines between the home country and the colonies is encouragcil by liberal sobeidies. 

Tlie table which follows shows the number of pieces of mail handled in a few of the more important British colonies in 1899, and 
illustrates the importance attached to, and careful encouragement of, interi'ommunication, both among the people within the colony and 
between the people of the colony and those of the mother country. 

PoBT.iL Service is PbisciI'.m, British Colonies. 
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METHODS OF INTERCOMMUNICATION ESTABLISHED IN THE PRINCIPAL COLONIES OF THE WORLD. 

IntetoommuJiication among the people at the colony and between them and the mother country ie, it will be seen from the ahove, 
looked upon by alt auccessful colonizing powers aa an extremely important factor in the inatemi, ineutal, and moral development of the 
colonies and their inhahitanta. By woy oE detailed illuBtratioii of the attention given to the development of niethodB of comniuiiication, 
the folluwing statement of the condition of facilities for communication in each of the colonies of the world m presented. The statements 
are from official or semiofficial publicatione wherever possible, and contain the latest and most reliable data on roads, railivavi', teU'^raph, 
telephone, and postal service, steamship communication, etc., for each of the more important colonies of the world. 

Saulk Australia. — There are 7,569 miles of roads defined in settled districts, the greater portion of the cost of which has lieen 
defrayed from the genera! revenue, no special toll or rate having been levied. The aggregate number of miles macadamized is 3,(i78. 
In addition to the main lines, perhaps as many more miles of district or by roads have been constnictcd anil kept in repair by local 
municipalities out of rates and grants in aid. 

The railways, exclusive of a private line between Adelaide and Glenolg, are all constructed and worked by the (iovernnient. 
The mileage open for traffic in the colony is 1,736, and 146 miles in the Northern Territory. Up to June 30, 1900, the total cost of 
the railways reached £13,070,087. The receipts in 1899 were £1,166,987 and the expenditures £657,841. Working expenses, 56.37 
per cent- Ket revenue on cos^ 3.91 per cent. There is daily railway communication between Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. 

At the close of the year 1899 there were 269 stations and 5,738 miles of telegraph lines open throughout the colony. There are 301 
miles of telephone line open, 9 light exchanges, 1,314 connections, and ^,296 miles of telephone wire. The number of messages sent in 
18S8 was 1,237,005, of which 147,249 were international. 

Tatmania. — All the principal towns are united by telegraph. There are 2,000 miles of telegraph (with 3,252 miles of wire) open in 
the colony. This eicludea 428 miles o£ cable belonging to the Tasmaniau Cable Company. The total cost of telegraph construction up 
to December 31, 1899, was £287,000, the receipts in 1899 being £31,244. There are also 815 miles of telephone, which yield an annual 
rental of £4,285. 

There is a duplicate clectiic cable between Tasmania and Victoria, whence land lines extend to Port Darwin, and thence to England 
via Java. The number of messages sent was 380,687, of which 129,729 were cable. 

Steamers run l)etweeji Melbourne and Launceston twice and sometimes three times a week. Direct mail steamer from Holmrt to 
Sydney every week. Direct mail steamer l>etween Hobart and Melbourne and Ilobart and New Zealand twice a month. There are 
also steamers trading between Launceston and the northwest ports of Tasmania and Melbourne every week; the mail steamer from 
Melbourne to Colombo and London every week — time thiity-two days via Brindisi; the mail steamer from Sydney to San Franciaco 
and thence to I,K>ndon via New York every four weeks — time about forty days; the mail steamer via Vancouver once a month; the 
mail steamer via Brisbane, Batavia, Aden, and Brindisi every four weeks — passage from Tasmania about fifty-flve days. Direct 
communication is also afforded by the means of the Shaw, Saville Company and New Zealand Shipping Conijiany, one vessel of each 
company calling at Hobart every month. 

The main road from the port of Hobart to Launceston is 123 miles long, passes through the center of the colony, and is 
maintained in fair order by the government. All the other main roads are under the control of main road boards and are constructed 
and maintained by the government. The cross and by roads arc under the care of local trustees, and are maintained partly by rates and 
partly by contribution from the treasury. In 1899 the mwntenance of main roads cost £5,028, of cross and by roads £23,025, in all £28,053. 

Tliere are now 547i miles of railway in the colony constructed mainly on the 3-foot 6-inch gauge. Of these 547t miles, 4393 
belong to government, and coat £3,604,222, and 109 miles to private companies, and cost £683,149. The total cost of railway coittniction 
up to December 31, 1899, was £4,287,371, the gross receipts in 1809 being £258,548, and the working expenses £187,530, showing a 
return of 1.65 per cent on the capital. 

TVriorin. — Melbourne, the metropolis of Victoria, is distant from Sydney by sea 650 English miles and by land 577 miles; from 
Adelaide by sea 560 miles and by land 483 milea. It is now connected with Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide by railway. Steam postal 
communication with England via Ceylon and Suez ia maintained weekly by the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental, alternating with 
those of the Orient Company. Mails are also carried by the lines of steamers belonging to the Pacific, British India, and Mcs-sgeries 
Maritimes (French) companies. 

The post-offices in Victoria number alxiut 1,593. The postal and tel^raph revenue is not accurately known, but was estimated to 
have been £555,650 in 1898-99, and the expenditure was £499,686. 

There are 3,143 milea of railway completed in Victoria and in full operation. The total cost of construction of lines opened up to 
June 30, 1899, was £38,974,410, Revenue for 1898-99 was £2,873,729, and the expenditure £1,797,726. 

There are 6,747 milea of telegraph lines open (including railway telegraphs), and about 15,125 milea of wire; also about 13,794 milea 
of telephone wire. The number of telegrams transmitted during 1899 was 1,889,488, of which about 75,500 on Government business «'ere 
transmitted free. 

Weslem Au«iralia. — The colony poaaesses at present four lines of Government railways in all — 1,355 miles of railway open for traffic. 

Another railway, the Midland (277 miles), constnicted on the land-grant system, affords communication between Midland Junction 
and Walkaway and connects the two Government systems of railways.^ 

There are also several lines constructed by private timber companies in the south of the colony, in extent about 217 miles. 

The receipts of the Government railways for the year ended June, 1900, were £1,259,512, and the working exj^nses £861,470. The 
total cost of construction waa £6,427,370. 

Of electric telegraph in 1899 there were 8,749 milea of wire. The number of telegrams forwardoil and received during 1899 was 
1,136,153, and the revenue received £78,937. (Worked by post-ofBce department.) There is telegraphic communication with EriiDpo 
via South Australia, and also a direct cable from Java to Kocbuck Bay. 

The Bahamas. — There are no railways or tel^traphs in the colony, aud but few gowl roads, except in New Providence, There ia 
regular fortnightly mail communication with New York and Cuba, and frequent vessels to and from Cuba and Key West. 

JiarhadOE.—K railway from Bridgetown to the parish of St. Andrew (24 milea as surveyed) was coinmenced in 1880 and completed 

September 10, 1882, The total cost of construction was £195,284. The receipts for the year 1897 were £5,503, excluaive of Government 
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HiibBidy of £6,000, and the expenses i5, 052. Ot tlie f^ihsidy of £6,000 per aunuingranlfd by tbc legislature, onlya Fum of £8217^. ftl. 
was paid in 1897, in conseqacnre of the failuts of the company to comply with the provisions ot act 51 of 1896, It belonged to the 
Bai'bados Kiiilivay Company, Limited, but was, oii June 15, ISUS, purchased by the Foreign American and General Trust Company, 
Limited, for the sum of i50,000. No subsidy was paid during the year 189S. The whole lioe has l)een reconstructed. 

There is telephonic communication lietweon the police station.^ by 3-5 miles of line, whith cost £1 ,465 and is open to public use. 
The Barbados Telephone Company, Limited, a private couiiMiiy, has a total of 470 services, with a total length of iinc in use of about 
600 miles. 

The Royal Mail steamers arrive in and leave Barbados every aliemste week from and to England. Tlicre ie also tortniphtiy 
communication with all the West Indies by these eteamBTS. The usual length of the voyage from England to IJarbados is eleven days. 

Bermuda, — There are no railways in the colony. There are 94 miles ot colonial and 15 miles of military roads. The telegraphs are 
worked by the military authorities and comprise 15 niilea of cable and 36 miles of land line. The total cost of conslniction was £4,388. 
The receipts in 1899 were £22, and the expenditures £291. There is also a private telephone company, which has about 240 
Butwcribers and upward of 700 miles of wire in line. 

J!rili»h Guiana. — The three rivers, Demerara, Kssctiuibo, and Bcrbice, are navipnble fordO, M, and 150 miles, respectively. Beyond 
these diHtances, owing to the nature of the country, they abound in cataracts and waterfalls. There is a good network of roadf, aiut there 
are small canals in connection with the Demerara River. There is a railway from Georgetown to Rossignoi, Berbice, OOJ miles in length, 
owned by the Demerara liailv.ay Compnny, Limite<l. Its receipts for the year ended March 31, 1900, were £33,463, its expenses £22,108. 
The line was consti'jcled at a total cost of £591,149. A railway 18J miles inleiiglh, connecting the Upper Demerara and Upper Esaequibo 
rivers, leafltng to the interior and affording access to the gold diggings, has tveen open since the bo^nuiag of 1S97, whilst llio Demerara 
Railway Company have constructed a line on the went coast, connecting Vreedenhoop with Greenwich Park, about 15 miles in length. 
The jiostal- telegraph syatetn comprises alwut 470 mibs ot Hue, with 17 cables, covering a distance of 89J miles. It is connected with 
a cable to Trinidad, and thus with Kurope and the United States. 

BrUigh Ifimdunrf.—Tbeie are no railways or telegraphs in the colony, and the easiest coQimiini cation is by water along the coast. 
There is regular communication every seven days by mail stewiiera with New Orleans and Puerto Cortei, every three weeks with Xew, 
York and Jamaica, and about every six weeks with Liverjiool and Colon. 

Dominion of f hiiadrt.— The length of railways actually constructed in the Dominion aggrofratcd on Jime 30, 1899, 17,368 miles. 

There are 33,074 miles of telegraph line ami 81,266 miles of wire in operation in Canada, of which 2,9!{0, including cables, are owned 
and operated by the Dominion Government; 4,830,501 messages were sent in 1899. 

There are six important systems of Government canals, affording, with the St. Ijiwrence River connections, magniHeent inland 
communications. The total length of canals in operation is 262] miles, but the t^gregate length of inland navigation rendered available 
by them is 3,000 mile=, the St. Lawrence alone having a length of 2,384 miles. The PW'cipts in 1899 were $369,044, and the working 
cxpenseH, incloding repairs, $482,941. Seventy-six and a half million dollars have been expended on the construction of these canals, 
including the amount expended on the Sault St«. Marie Canal to connect Lakes tliuperior and Huron, which was openeil in the season 
of 1895. 

Ciipc nf Good Ilojtt. —The railways of the colony consisted originally of three separate systems, the Western, Midland, and EasieJH, 
having their starting points on the seaboard at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, respectively. The Wevteni and Midland 
systems are connected by a junction at De Aar (5U0 milca from Cape Town and 830 from Port Elizabeth), and are carried forward thence 
as one trunk tine to Kimberley, the center of the diamond fields (647 miles from Cape Town and 486 miles from PoK Elizabeth). Thia 
line was opened in 18*>. From Kimlierley the line is now extended northward to Vn.'burg {127 miles north of Kimberley), where the 
Cape Government line ends, and is carried on by the Rhodesia Railway Company to Bulawayo, 1,361 miles from Cape Town and 1,199 
miles from Port Elinbeth. A further northward extension toward the Zambesia is in progress. From Naauwpoort, 270 mites from 
Port Elisabeth, on the Port Elisabeth-De Aar line, the Midbuid system runs via Colcsburg to the borders of tlie Orange River colony 
(329 miles from Port Elizalieth), at Nervals Point, whence the line is continued through the Orange Rivet colony to Btoemtontein 
(opened in December, 1890), and on to Johannesburg (714 miles from Port Eliiabelh), and Pretoria (741 miles from Port Elizabeth), 
both in the Transvaal. 

The Eastern system extends from East London, through Queen's Town, to Aliwal North, adjacent to the Basutoland and Orange 
River colony frontiere. It was opened in 1S85, and in May, 1892, it was extended to join the railway within the Free Slate at Spring- 
fontein, so forming a direct line to Bloemtontein and Johaimeeburg. 

There is now through railway communication from the railways of the Cape Colony to Durban, Natal, and Lorenio Itfarquez 
(Delagoa Bay), as well as to various important cciiters in the Transvaal. The line, 334 miles long, through the Free State to the 
Vaal River, was taken over by the Free State on January 30, 1897, in terins of the convention under which the construction was 
arranged. 

Total railways open June 30, 1900: (a) Belonging to and worked by Government, 1,990 miles; (b) Owned by private companies, 
but worked by Government, 653 miles; (c) Lines owned and worked by private companies, 224 miles; total, 2,867 utiles. There «-ere 
about 289 miles under construction in the colony for private companies June 30, 1900, including the Somerset East-King William's Town 
line, which will probably become a Government line. 

Cfi/lon. — Great efforts have been made to keep pace with the growing requirements of the colony. The telephone has hi>cn 
introduced in Colombo, and the princii)al towns are connected by the tel^raph, which is connected with the Indian telegraph t-j-stem; 
1,161 miles are open in Ceylon. There are 297 miles of railway, all owned and worked by the government 

The lines of railway are distributed thus: Colombo to Kandy, 74j miles; Kandy anil Malale, 17| miles; Peradeniya Junction to 
Bandi'rawela, 91} miles; Mahara Quarry and Maliara Point, 1^ miles; Fort Junction and Wharf, 1] miles; Maradana Junction to Gallc, 
715 miles: Galle anil Itlatora, 26i milss; Polgabawelle and Kumnegala, 13 miles. The total cost ot construction up to December 31, 
1899, charged in accounts was Rs. 67,93J,837. . The receipts during 1899 were Rs. 7,658,387, and expenditures, Rs. 4,104,354. Of melaled 
roads there are 2,509 miles; graveled and natural roaii, 025 and 460 miles, respectively; ot canals, 152.27 miles. The maintenance of 
3,594 miles ot road cost, in 18ti9, Rs. 1,410,805, or an average ot It". 393 per mile. This is exclusive of roads within municipal limits, 
and ot minor roads which are not in the charge of the department of public works. Every male between the ages of 18 and 55 is bound 
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to perform ax jjaj-s' labor io the year on the roads, or to contribute a rupee and a half (2 rupees iu the town of Colombo) by way of 
coDuiiutation. The road committees collect the conuuulation, but the amount derived from this source ia inconsiderable as compared 
with the outlay. SiibstanlJal progroae ba^ been made in recent years iji tba rcEtoration of the ancient irrigation tanks and the coniilruction 
of new «-alorworka. The amount espended on irrigation m 1898 was Bs. 306,633. 

Cyprus. — There is no railway or navigable waterway in the inland, but roads between all iniporfaut places are now maintainol. 
Proposals for a railway connecting certain important centers are now, however, under consideration. There are no Govcrmneut 
teltgraphfl, but the EaBteni Telegraph Company and the Imperial Otttunan Telegraph Administration work about 2i0 miles of laud lino 
in connection with their cable. 

lloiiiikong. — There is telejrraphic communic'ation with nearly the whole world by a cable to Shanghai (and thence to Jdi>an and 
Ru^ia) and two cables to Singajiore via Saigoo and Hue, respectively; and there ie very extensive ntcam communication with 
Europe, America, and Australia. 

In addition to the r^ular mail lines of the PejimsuJar and Orient Steam Navigation Company aud the Messagerios Maritiinca, which 
convey the Baropean mails weekly, the Padlic JIaii Steam Navigatiwi Company have a fortnightly service via Yokohoma, Jajian, fo fiin 
Francisco, and the Eastern and Aiistutian Mail 8team Company and the China Navigation Company have a fretpieut service tn the 
AustraUan colonies. The Norddeulei'he Lloyd and the Austrian lioyd pteamera go to and from Europe monthly, an<l the Omadiau 
Pacific ilail Company have a thi^ie-weckly service to Europe via Vancouver and the Canadian Paciflc Railway; also the Poi-thind liiieot 
tteamers have a monthly service to Portlaoid, Oreg,, touching at Japanese ports and Victoria, British Columbia. Lettein from England 
reach Hongkong in aliout thirty-one days. 

There m daily steam communicaiion between Hongkong, Macao, and Canton, and almost daily wilh Swalow, Amoy, Foo Ch()W, 
Shanghai, and other jiorts on the coast of China, There are no railways but a cable tramway from the city to the higher levels, opened 
in 1888, and no internal telegraph communic^on except for jwhueand military purposeti, 

..Vo/di.— There are 1,337J niilee of govemmMit telegr^he, coustructeil at a cost of alwut £121,7.^4, and tlie earnings for the year 1899 
were £2»i,e23 (exclusive of the value of government mesfiapes, £16,366), and the expenses, £30,yy'l. 

There are 5913 milea of r^lway open, all constructed and worked by the government, with the exception of the North Coast 
Extension beyond Vemlam (50 miles), which was constructed by the Katal-Zululand Hailway Company, and is worked by tiio 
government on behalf of that c'ompany in accordance with a working agreement. 

Seir/oaudland. — There ia a railway from St. Johns to llarbour Grace, 84 niiles in lei^h, the property of the government. The 
total approximate coat of construction was (2,500,000. A branch line Laa been constructed by tlie guvemmeut connecting with Placentia. 
Its length is 27 milee, and it was built at a cost of $525,000. The railway to the Exploits River, a distance of 200 miles, is now complete, 
«t B co^t of $3,120,000. The line froui Exploit^i, \'ia Bay of Islands and Bay St. Cieorge to Port aux Bas(|ues (a distance of 2S5 miles, 
approximately) is also comiilete, the cost being $4,446,000. Branch lines to Brigus, Tilton, Carbonear, and Burnt Bay are now 
completed. The total length of these lines is about 3it miles. The trans hiBular railway now Ijcing completed, regular conneclion is 
made with the Continent tJiree times a week, the intervening strait bei;w crossed in the first -class [lassenger steamer llniec, which makes 
the passage in tix hours. About 760 miles of postal and 1,700 miles of district roads arc maintained. There are 1,311 miles of telegraph 
open, and cables start for Europe (at Hearts Content) aod j\ineric8 (at Placentia). There is a fortnightly mail service (except In 
February, March, and April) with Liverpool by Uie Allan Line, and at irregular intervals by other stenmers. 

Hoc Zdilaiid. — As in most of the colonies, all the more importa^it public works of New Zealand are in the hands of the government 
and other public bodies, comparatively few having been undertaken by companies. The initiation of public works in New Zealand is 
coeval with the founding of the colony. In the early days they simply kept pace with the spread of settlement, hot in 1870 a great 
impetus was given to the prepress of tlie country by the inauguration of the "Public works policy," which provided for carrj-big out 
works in ad\'anoe of settlement, and for immigration. 

The first pubhe works initiated were roads, many thousands of miles having been constructed in all directions. Some of the main 
roads through sparsely settled districts were made and are still maintained by the government, but the ordinary main roads are under 
the control of the counties, and the district roads under local boards. Nearly all the huger rivers on the main roads in both islands are 
bridged. A few, however, ha,\c ferries worked by the current. 

At the end of the last financial year, March 21, 1900, there were 2,104 miles of government and 167 niiles of private railways in 
fetation in New Zealand, and 111 miles of government under construction; but 79 miles of private lines have since been taien o^er by 
the government. 

The expenditure on the 2,104 miles of Government railways has been £10,703,887, or an avenge of £7,fl39 a mile. This includes all 
cbaige» connected with construction and equipmiait of the lines. 

The revenue from the government railways tor the years 1898-1900 was £1,623,891, and the working expenses, £1,052,358. The 
balance of £571,533 is equal to a return of £3 6s. 5d. per cent on the <:apital invested. The gauge throughout is 3 feet 6 inches. Of 
telt^raphs there are now 6,910 miles of land lines, and 19,228 miles of wire, constructed at a cost of £856,057. The cable tramways are 
practically on the same eystem as those in San Ersncisco. 

Northern Nigeria.— There are stations at Brass and Bonny, and cable communiealiona with Lagoa, and thus with Europe. A 
telegraph line was construc-ted in 1897-98 from Lagos to Jebba, and has been extended to Lokoja, from which point it lias been 
carried up the Benue to Ahwaneja. Regular steamers arrive and depart from Liverpool and the west ccast of Africa every three 
weeks. Communication iu the Niger Baein is mainly by the steamers of the Niger Company. 

Jiamloliind. — There are no navigable waterways, the rivers being low ui winter and flooded generally in summer. The usual mode of 
conveyance is by ox wagon or light carl. 

The roads in tho country are now in good condition for any kind of transport, but the periodical rains, draining down from the high 
watersheds, seriously damage thera. There ore no railways in tho country. 

Rhodeeia. — Public roads in Rhodesia have been made to the extent of 2,734 miles, an<! there were under construction HfiO miles of 
main roada and 500 miles of cross roads in mining districts. Telegraph lines, including police telephone lines, and the African Trans- 
continental Telegraph line, to the extent of 3,451 miles of line and 5,(X)5 miles of wire, have been erected. 
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The Airican TranBContinental Telegraph Company hiis constructed a tel^raph line from Umtali to Mashonaland, to Kituta, at the 
Bonth end of Lake Tanganyika, the length of the line being 1,225 miles. A branch line, 123 miles long, from Dootim Say, I^ke Nyasa, 
to Fort Jameson, in M'Peseni'a eomitty, the headquarters of the administrator of northeastern Rhodesia. 

The Bechuanaland Railway reached Bulawayooo October 19, 1897, and was formally opened on November 4. An extension of the Beira 
Railway from Umtali reached Salisbury on May 1, 1890,and was formally opened on May 22. This places Salisbury in direct communication 
with the sea, over a line 382 miles in length. On July 6, 1900, the widening of the gauge of the Beira railn-ay to 3 feet 6 inches, the 
standard gauge of South Africa, was completed. A line is now being built to connect Salisbury with Bulawayo. The first 100 luilea 
from Salisbury will prol»bly be completed by the end of 1900, and the whole of the line in the course of 1901. Its length will be about 
290 miles. 

Telegraphic communication continues to be rapidly established. On March 31, 1900, 71 telegraph offices were opened. 

SiraUi Stttltmtnit. — Over 50 Unes of seagoing steamers touch at Singapore. 

There is telegraphic communication by submarine cables (3) from Fenang to Madras, Malacca, and Singapore; and from Singapore 
(2) to Saigon and Hu6, and thence to Hongkong, Japan, and Russia. There is also a government telegraph tine from Penang to 
Province Wellesley, and thence to Perak, Selangor, Sungei Ujong, and Malacca. There are 20 miles of telegraph line in connection 
with the cables, and there are 722 miles of telephone line. A railway 23 miles long to connect Prai, in Province Wellestey, with the 
Perak railway system is now in course of construction, of which 7 miles are already open for trafBc. This railway is being constructed 
and worked by the government of the Federated Malay States. A rulway 15J miles long from the town of Singapore to Rianji on the 
Straits of Johore is being constructed by the colonial government. In Penang there are 9 miles of tramway open, constructed and 
worked by a priinte firm; the motive power is steam. 

In the Federated Malay States railway construction has made, and is making, rapid prc^ess. 

The following lines are open for traffic: In Perak, from Port Weld, via Taiping, the capital, to Ulu, Sa'Pefang, 17 miles, and from 
Teluk, Anson, to Enggor, 50 miles; an extension to Taiping and Prai, and from Tapah to Tanjong, Malim, are under construction. In 
. Selangor, from Kwala Klang, the chief port, to Kwala Lumpor, the capital, 27 miles; and from thence to Kwala Kubu, 38^ miles, with 
a small branch line from Kwala, Lumpor to Kajang, 9 miles. In Sungai Unjong, from Port Dickson to Seremban, the capital, 21 miles. 

The following lines are under construction by Selangor; From Kwala Kubu to Tanjong, Iilahm, 16 miles; and from Kajang to 
Seremban. 

An important line has been surveyed to connect the east and west States of the peninsula. If constructed it will probably run 
from Kwata Kubu, via Raub, to Kwala Lipis, in Pahang, a distance of 80 miles. There is, however, no prospect of this work being 
undertaken in the immediate future. It is estimated that the railway extensions now projected and under course of construction, which 
will connect Port Dickson, in Negri Sembiian, with Kwala Prai, on the mainland opposite Penang, will be completed by the year 1902, 
A short section from Buckit^Martajan to Penang is already open for traffic, and connected with Penang by steam ferry. 

Trinidad and Tobago. — Communication between Port of Spain and San Fernando is maintained by means of the Gulf steamers, 
which ply three times a week, and by the railway. The Gulf steamers proceed as far as Cedros, in the southwestern part of the island, a 
total distance of 60 mites from Port of Spain. 

The railway from Port of Spain to Arima (16 miles) was opened in 1876. 

The total length of line opened is about 80i miles, alt constructed and worked by the government The total receipts from the 
railways, tramways, and telegraphs during 1899 were £78,336, and the expenditure was £55,422. This last amount does not include the 
annual appropriation for interest and sinking fund, which in 1898 amounted to £106,380. 

Turtti and Cciicoa ielands. — There is steomsiiip connection between England and Turks Island once a month, and between New 
York and Turks Island every two or three weeks. The length of the voyage between England and Turks Island is about fourteen 
days via New York, and eighteen days via Halifax and Jamaica. There are no railways or telegraph hnes in the colony. Cable 
communication with Bermuda and Jamaica was established by the Direct West India Cable Company in January, 1898, the station being 
fixed at Grand Turk. 

Cochin China.— There are in the colonyBl miles of railway (Swgon to Mytho). In 1900 contracts were made for the construction 
of railways from Saigon to Tam-Linh and from Tam-Iinh to Dji-Ring. There are 2,270 miles of telegraph line, with 3,840 miles of wire 
and 85 telegraph offices. Telegrams (1896), 321,536, There are 9a postKifflces. 

T<ml-in. — ^In 1896 there entered 1,407 vessels of 461,454 tons. The Phulang-Thuong-Langson Railway is 64 miles long. In 1900 
contracts were made for the construction of railways from Hanoi to Viitry; from Hanoi to Haiphong; from Hanoi to Ninh-Binh; from. 
Hanoi to Vinh; and from Vi4try to Lao-Kay. In Anam and Tonkin in 1896 there were 79 post-offices. For commercial purposes the 
country is almost inaccessible. It can be entered only by the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids. A railway 4 miles in 
length has been constructed across that island, and by means of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper waters, 
where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hu£ in Anam with the towns on the Mekong, and these with Saigon. 

Algeria.— In 1698 there were 1,815 nulee of national roads in Algeria. 

In 1900 there were 2,156 English miles of railway open for traffic; of this, 325 miles was on Tunisian territory. There were also 99 
miles of tramway. 

The postal and telegraph revenue for 1898 was 4,725,810 franca and the expenditure 3,326,933 francs. There were 573 post-offices. 
Other postal statistics are included in those of France. 

The telegraph of Algeria consisted in 1898 of 7,200 miles of line and 18,496 miles of wire, with 461 offices. Messages (1898), 
2,033,740; of which 1,892,633 were internal, 57,358 international, and S3,74S official. 

French Kongo.— In 1898 there entered the ports 103 vessels of 250,009 tons (49 of which were French, of 127,667 tons). The 
development of the resources of the country is hindered by the want of means of communication, but a railway to connect Libreville and 
the Kongo is in project 

Madagascar.— Tainat&ve, the principal seaport of the island, has a commodious harbor, safe during seven or eight months of the 
year, visited regularly by the steamers of several shipping companies, chiefly French. In 1898, 6,061 vessels of 879,362 tons entered and 
cleared the ports of Madagascar. Of the tonnage 734,068 was French, 78,053 British, 39,305 German. There are as yet but few 
roads in Madagascar, in the European sense of the word, and not many wheeled vehicles are employed. Almost all passengera and 
goods are carried on the shoulders of bearers, except where the rivers oi coast l^ioons allow the use of canoes; but wagon roads are 
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being made from Tamalavc to Antanilnarivo and also between most of the chief military posts. In 1897 the sum of 2,859,406 francs 
was spent on roadiuaking. The canalization of the lagoonson the east coast has been commenced. A short railway has been con^ructcd 
from Tamatave to Ifoodro, and will ultimately be extended so as, with the canal between the Ivondro and Jaroka rivers, (o connect 
Tamatave with the capital. 

There is postal communication throughout the bland. An electric telegraph, ISO miles in length, connects Tamatave and the 
capital, and another connects the capital with Majnngft, which, by a cable laid in 1895, ie in communication with Mozambique and also 
connects with the Eastern Telegraph Company. Telegraph lines connect Antanilnarivo and Fianaranteoa in the intenur, with aMooanjary 
on the east coast, passing Vatomandry and Mahanoro. 

Hhtnion. — The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a railway of 83 milea with St. Benoit and St. Pierre. In tSHT this 
railway waa taken over by the state. 

French We»t Africa and the SaJiara.— In 1898, 1,011 vessels of 1,372,886 tons visited the ports. In 1808 there were in Sencs*! 246 
miles of railway, 574 mites of telegraph, with 1,022 miles of wire, and 21 telegraph offices. The chief line connects Dakar, St. Louis, and 
Bnflsque ( 163 miles) ; that from Kayes to BafulaW (82 mires) is being extended to Bammuko, on the Niger. There is a river 8er\'ice 
from St. Louis into the interior as far as Kayea in the rainy season. Dakar la in regular communication with French port?. 

In Dahomey there are few roads. A railway ia proposed from Kotonu to the Niger. A telegraph line connects Kotonn with 
Ahomey, the Niger and the Senegal. 

J^nii. — In the year 1898 there entered the sixteen ports of the r^^ency 11,489 vessels of 2,433,841 tons; of these voivsela 1,677 of 
1,254,934 tons were French, The merchant shipping of the regency comprises 403 vessels of from 10 to 150 tons. 

Length of railways, 883 miles, of which 866 miles t>eloag to the Slate. The Stale lines are worked by an Algerian company. The 
short lines (about 16 miles in all) connecting Tunis with Goletta and other suhurhH belong to the Italian Rubattino Company. 

There are 2,328 miles of telegraphs and 4,600 miles of wire; 104 tel^raph ofBcea; messages (1898), 664,083. In 1898 four urban 
telephone systems had 112 miles of line and 126 miles of wire; eleven interurban systems bad 320 miles of line and 515 miles of wire. 
The number of conversalionH during the year was 303,000, There were in 1898, 300 post-offices; lettera sent, internal service, 5,122,296; 
external, 10,292,752. 

Gvadetoupt and dependenci ft.^-Within the islands traffic is carried on by means of roads and navigable rivers. 

MaTtini(iue.— Tonnage entered in 1899, 315,509; cleared, 313,840. The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French, British, 
and American companies. For internal traffic there are subsidised mtui coaches; subsidized steamers ply on the coast, visiting neighboring 
islands. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world by the cables of two telegraph companies. 

Kamervn. — For the development of the colony a region containing about 34,000 square miles has been conceded to the Northweslem 
Eamerun Company which has received a charter authorizing it to acquire property, make roads, railways,,and canals, and provide 
steamship lines or other means of communication. The company can promote immigration and prosecute agricultural, mining, industrial, 
or mercantile enterprises. 

derman Smdhwett Africa. — A new harbor is being constructed at Swakopmund, whence a railway and telegraph line to Windhoek 
are partly constmcted. The imperial subsidy tor 1900-1901 includes 2,300,000 marks tor the continuation of this line, which, in October, 
1899, had been carried 80 miles inland. 

German Eatl Africa. — The resources of the region are still undeveloped, but commercial enterprise is being encouraged by the 
government which grauts subsidies for railways and steamers. The chief seaports are Dar-es-Satdam (population 13,000), Bagamoyo 
(13.000), Saadani, Pangani, Kilwa (10,000), Lindi, Mikindani, and Tanga (5,000), only a few of which are accessible to ocean-gomg 
vet»els. A railway from Tanga is open for traffic as far as Pongwe, nearly 10 miles, and is being extended to Karagwe and Nomba. 
Snrveys are being made for a railway from Dar-»S'Saluara to Norogo, and a telegraph line is being laid from Dar-es-Saliam to Kilossa. 
There are in the coast towns 9 telegraph stations and a line connects with Zanzibar. 

Kiau-Chau. — The extensive coal fields of Wiehsien and Pashan are less than 100 miles distant; these, by agreement, are to bo 
worked with German capital; and concessions have by the treaty been granted tor the construction of railways, one of which will pass 
through the coal fields to the boundary of the province, and the other to Chin-chao, with a branch to Tsinan. Bailway construction 
ii in progress. 

Dutch Eati Indies.— At the end of 1898 the total length of railways (State and private) opened for traffic was about 1,272 English 
miles; the revenues were 15,759,000 guilders. 

There are about 200 post-offices; the number of letters carried in 1898 and 1697 for internal intercouroe was 8,673,352 and 7,700,290, 
while 6,370,780 and 5,369,380 newspapers, samples, etc., for the interior passed through the various post.office9 in the Dutch Indies 
during the same years. In 1898 and 1897, 1,512,289 and 1,495,731 letters were carried for foreign postal intercourse. 

There were 6,833 miles of telegraph Unee in Dutch India in 1898 with 112 offices; the number of messages was 637,386. In 
December, 1896, Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya were connected by telephone. 

STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE COLONY AND aOVERNIHQ COUNTRY. 

Ail of the suceeaslul colonizing governments foster close intercommunication by steamship lines between the home country and 
the colony, and this is true in a marked degree of England. Specific statements regarding the direct expenditures tor maintenance of 
communication between the colonies and the home country can not be obtained, since the aid given to steamship lines by the home 
Government is in such form that statements with reference to the distinct colonies or points touched in the various routes would be 
impossible. In general terms, however, it may be said that the aid granted by the various governments, and especially the F.nglish 
Government, to steamship lines is so adjusted in the selection of mail routes and the fostering of steamship lines and routes to be followed 
by them as to furnish frequent steamship communication between the home country and the various colonies, and where practicable 
among the colonies themselves. This will be seen in the statements given on another page, in which the roads, railways, steamship, 
and postal service in each of the principal colonies of the world are described. 

"Among the public services whose concession in form of monopoly grants or subsidies is customary Isccause of the peculiar 
conditions in which the colonies find themselves at the beginning of their development," says M. de Ijinessan, "I would point out first 
those relating to the oversea and river transportation. The subsidies granted by the colony to the service of oversea transportation should 
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not oEtonisli the pcopl*'. iu the inothor rouiitry, piucc the latter tbllowH the same methoils to some ext<.>nt. In the present Blajie of civilization 
there i^ no country, however distant and primitive it may be, which, while being in the hands of a European nation, could be deprived of 
regular communication with the rest of the world; which couhl (to without a postal service, enabling it to forward and receire at fixed 
periode coiamunicationp, all of whi<:h ia necessary for the transaction of public and private affairs. Such a regular Ber\-ice Is very seldom 
sufficiently remunerative so that private i>eople would feel induced to install and inaintain it at their risk and peril. Hence the necessity 
for countries which intend to wake ilso of it to cause ila ei'tablbhment and Insure its working by privileges and subsidies, which must bo 
the more considerable the Ie»« the evrvice itself is profitable. 

" It is for this reason that the colony of Indo-China found it neeca.aary for many years to subsidize from its local bnd|!;et the lines 
between SaTgon and Bangkok; Snigon and Singapore; Saigon and the Philippines, and Itetwecn the principal jiorts of Indo-China. 
Notwithstanding the great sacrifices made for this sen'ice, the latter is yet very insufflciont and it is owing partly to this insufficiency 
that the slow progress in the commercial development of our Indo-Clunese possessions is due. 

" Cochiu-China and Tonkin are even now obliged to snlwidize regular river service between the principal locolitiep, tor the free, 
misutisidiied service would not be sufficiently remunerative, at least in some parts of these territories, in order to induce private people 
to es-ahlL"!! independent enterprises, at the same time satisfying all the demands ol the adrainiHtration, the colonies, and the natives. 

"Apart from the service ixindered in the transportation of mail, passengers, and merchandifV, the river traffic in these two countries 
played an important r61e in their general development. The subsidized companies being assnri'd of certain fixed profits for a sufficiently 
grezt number of years, found it advantageous to establisli on tliespot plants necessary for the repair, partial and total construction, of the 
vet-^els. In Tonkin the Societc dcs Correepondancos Fluviales succeeded in constnictiAg in its yards at Haiphong, first, ils hulls, then 
its machinery, and has now acquired the outfit to construct, on account of private individuals and the Oovernment, small steam 
vessels, which were formerly bought at Hongkong. In Cocliin-China the Socidle des Messageries Fluvialei' has likewise eHtabli.shed 
considerable shipyards. The shipbuilding industry, then, which has been introduced both in Tonkin and Cochin-China, is due to the 
contracts made with the navigation companies." 

IRRIGATION IN THE TROPICAL COLONIES. 

In a few of the colonies of tiie world, notably ' ndia and Ceylon, irrigation works of great value have been constructed by the 
colonial govcmracnts. 'While these have been costly, the eicpense has been entirely borne from colonial funds or from loans which are 
borne by the colonial government, and the cost baa been many times repaid by the increased production of the irrigate<l areas. It has 
been estimated that the value of a single year's crop produced in the irrigated sections of India in excess of that which would have been 
produced without irrigation more than equals the entire cost of the irrigating system. 

Sir John Strachey, in his "India," put the cost of thelndianirrigating works up to that time at 320, 000,(MX) rupees (present exchange 
value of rupee about Z3 cents), and ad<Is that the estimated value of the i>roduce of the lands irrigated by works constructed by the 
government was in 1892 more than 550,000,000 rupees. These works after tlieir construction are not only self-supporting through the 
charges made for the water distributed, but produce in addition to the annual expenditures a net return of about 5J per cent on their 
oost. In Ceylon the colonial government has recently taken up the work of reconstruction of ancient irrigation tanks and the 
constmcfion of new irrigating works, and by this process it is expected that large additions will be made to the productive area of the 
island. The irrigating system of India is described by Sir John Strachey as fbllows: 

"In India the very existence of the people depends upon the regular occurrence of the periodical rains, and when they fail through 
a wide tract of country, and, still worse, when they fail in successive years, the consequences are terrible. The greater part of India is 
liableperiodicaliy to this danger, but tliecountryisso vast that it never happens that all parts of Itsufferatthe same time. Improvements 
in tlie economic condition of tlie people, and especially more diversity of occupation^ can alone bring complete eafeguatiJs and render 
general famine, in its extremeet form, through a great tract of country impossible. But this must be a long and gradual process. 
Meanwhile it has been found by experience that altliough the entire prevention of famines, the most destructive of all calamiUce, ia 
beyond the power of any government, we can do much to mitigate them by removing obstacles which hinder commercial intercourK, 
and which dimimgh the productiveness of the land. The instruments by which we can do this are roads, railways, and canals. • * • 

IRRIGATION coa8^A^TLV required in PAjrre of india, 

"In northern India, even in good seasons, artificial irrigation is a necessity for the sucoessful cultivation of many of the more valuable 
crops, and when there is a general fiulure of the periodical rains there is no other means by which drought and scarcity can beprev^ited. 
A large portion of northern India is now protected by canals of greater magnitude than exist in any other country of the world. • • • 



"Little of the old irrigation works of our predecessors is retained in the existing canals. Practically alt of these have been made 
by onraelves, and the often repeated statement, prompted, I believe, by that strange inclination to depreciate their own achievements 
which often besets Englishmen, that the old canals have been more profitable than those constructed by ourselves has not the least 
foundation of truth. 



"The most important of these works in the northwestern provinces ate those which distribute the water of Uie Ganges and Jumna. 
In the winter and spring, liefore the Ganges has l>een swollen by the melting of enow in the Himalaya, and when water is urgently 
retiuired for (^cultural operations, nearly the whole visible stream of the great river at Hardwar, where it leaves the mountaius, is 
thrown into an artificial channel. The works on the first 20 miles of its course arc in a high degree remarkable, tor the canal iutercepla 
the drainage of the lower Himalaya, and has to be c«rric<l across rivers which often become furious torrents, bringing down enormoua 
floods. These obstacles have been overcome by various methods, with a skill of which our Indian engineers may well be proud. One 
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torrcMt floivs hannlesply in a broad arlitkial bed over the canal whiyb runs below; over another, still more formidable, with a ted more 
than 2 uiiloa wide, the canal, which is virtually the whole GangeH, is carried by an aqueduct. fSome 200 milcH farther down the Ganges 
hRs again become a largo river, and nearly all its water ia i^in diverted into a second canal. The two canals together are capable of 
discharjnng nearly 10,000 cnbic "feet of water per second; the ordinary supply of each is more than doable the volume of the Thames at 
Teddin({ton in average weather, and thi» great body of water is distributed over the country by a numter of amaller channels for the 
irrigation of the land. The length of the maun channels exceeds 1,000 miles, and there are more than 5,000 miles of distributarios. 

"Three canals of smaller dimensions, bnt which in any other country wonld be looked upon as works of great magnitude, distribute 
in a similar way nearly the whole of tEie water brought by the Jumna from the Himalaya. In Behar, the border province ot the Bengal 
lieateiiant-govemorfhip, which in its physical character closely resembles tlie edjoining provinces of the northwest, another great canal 
is taken from the river Son. 

"There are other important irrigation canals in Orissa and in Bengal; but in the latter province in^tion is not ordinarily so 
essential as in countries farther north, where the climate ifl drier and the seasons are more precarious. 

"The following facts, which I take from the report of the Indian famiue eommiseionefs, will give some idea of the value of the 
irrigation works of the northwestern province;'; 

"'Up to the end of 1877-78 the capital outlay on completed canals had been £4,:M6,000. The area irrigate<l in that year was 
1,461,000 acres, the vahie at the crops raised on which was estimated at £6,020,000. Half the irrigated area was occupied by autumn 
crops, which but for hrigation must have been wholly lost, and it may be safely said that the wealth of these provinces was consequently 
iDcrea?ed by £3,000,000; so that three-fourths of the entire first cost of the worts was thus repaid to the country in that single year. 

"'In 1891-92 the area irrigated by canals in the northwestern provinces exceeded 2,000,000 acres.' 

"In the Punjab works of equal inijiortance have teen constructed to utilize flic waters of the Sutlej, the Ravi, and other rivers, and 
their value has been ari great as in the northwestern provinces. 

'"During the droughts of 1877-78,' Sir Henry (inning I lam tolls hs, 'their benefits were cstendert to 1,333,000 acres, the greater 
portion of which lait for canal irrigation wouhl have been absolutely l>arren. During this period the land irrigated by the two principal 
canals produced food grain to the amount of 300,000 torn, worth £2,000,000, and enough to keep 1,800,000 iieople for a year; while the 
nonfood crops— sugar, dyes, spices, etc.— were reckoned to be worth another £1,000,000. In other words, the value ot the crops saved 
by the two canals in a single season was more than equal to the entire cost (£2,SS0,O0O) of the completed sj'stem.' 

"The beneQts clescrihed by Sir Henry Cunningham have become far greater since this passage was written. The Siriiind Canal, 
which distributes the water of the Sutlej throughout not only our o*ti territoriea bnt through the nati\-« States of Patiala, Nabha, and 
Jhind, is a work ot greater magnitude than either of tlie canals from the (iauge?. It is capable of discharging more than 6,000 cubic 
feet of water per second; the length of its main channel is 540 miles, and that ot itsdistribntariea 4,700 miles, and it can irrigate 1,200,000 
acres. It.' cost has exceeded Rs. 4,530,000, and the direct returns to the State in 1890-91 amonnted to about 4,6 per cent on the capital 

" Different systems of irrigation prevail in other parts of India. Iti central and southern Indialarge tracts of country are dependent 
tor their supply of water on lakes and reservoirs, known by the not very appropriate name of tanks. These are in some cases natural 
lakes, but oftener they have been formed by the construction of dams of masonry or earth across the outlets of valleys in the hills, and 
they are ted sometimes by rivers and sometimes by the rainfall of a more or less extensive area. They vary in size from ponds irrigating 
a few acres to lakes of several miles in circumference. Some of them are works constructed in the times of which we have no historical 

"These are not the only means of irrigation in southern India. Works hardly inferior in importance to those of the northwestern 
provinces and Punjab, but on a different system, have been carried out by the British (Tovemment in the Madras Presidency for utilizing 
the waters of the Godaveri and Kistna rivers. At the bead of each of the deltas which they form before they reach the sea a great 
weir, or, as it is locally called, an 'anient,' is thrown across the river, which is diverted into irrigation canals and distributing channels, 
some of which are also naed for navigation. A large area, with a population of nearly 2,000,000, thus obtains complete protection 
against faihire of rain, and these works have not only been in the highest de^ee beneficial to the people, but very profitable to the 
State. In the famine of 1876-77 these irrigated tracts produced rico to the value of Rx. 5,000,000, a large part of which was available 
for the relief of the suffering districts. Withont canal irrigation there would have been no crops at all, and the value of the produce in 
a single year was four times as great as the whole of the capital expended on the canal works by the Go\-emment. Farther sonth, in 
Tanjore, works of a simitar kind provide the means ot ntilizing throngh a hirge tra.ct of country, in the delta of the Kaveri, almost the 
entire water supply of that river. In northern India the ordinary rental of land is doubled by irrigation, and it is often more than 
quadrupled in Madras. 

"In the province of Sirid another system prevails. Little r»in falls there, and without irrigation there would bo no cultivation. 
In the same way that agneullure in Egypt depends upon the inundation o( the Nile, it depends in Sind on the floods brought down by 
the Indus in the season of the periodical rains. There is great room for further impravement, but the esistii^ irrigation renders the 
proTinee fairly prosperous, and gives the means of snbsistence to some 2,400,000 people. 

KXTENT, VALUB, AND COST OP TUB IBBIGATINO SYSTEM. 

"Altogether there are in India, under the management or supervision of the British Government, some 36,000 miles of canals and 
other works, irrigating nearly 14,000,000 acres, or more than 21,000 square miles. Although some of the canals have teen financially 
Dnsnccetefful and others were incomiJete, the irrigation works of India, taken as a whole, yielded in 1891-92 a, net return of 5J per cent 
on their cost, which amounted to about Ric. 32,;J0O,OO0. It is a remarkable illustration ot their great utility that this sum falls far short 
of the annual value of the crops they protect. In the single year 1891-.fl2 the estimated value ot the produce ot the land irrigated by 
works constructed by the government was more than Rx. 55,000,000. 

" No similar works in othcB countries approach them in m^nitude, and it is certain that no public works of nobler utility have 
ever been undertaken in the workl. • * • 

" i must briefly explain the system under which the funds for this great expenditure on railways and irrigation works have been 
supplied. 
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now Pl'SlJS TOR IRRIOATION AND RAILWAYS WERE RATSBD. 

"Wlien, afler the mutinies of 1857, the obligation of providing numerous works oE improvement had l>een recogni«e<l, it liecame 
evident that Ihe ordinary revenue could not furnish the means ot meeHng the neceaaary outlay. The financial difflcoltiee invulverl by 
the suppression ot the mutinies were great, and for some years afterwards the necensity of providing barra*;kB and hospitals for the 
lately increa»e<l fori* of BritiBli troops was so urgent that the progress of other works was crippleil. 

"In IStH the principle was accepted, that for the construction of works of irrigation it was right to supply by loan the finidi; which 
could not be otherwise provided. This conclusion first took a practical shape in 1807-68, during the government of Ijord J^awrence, in 
accordance with a scheme drawn up by Gen. Riehanl Straohey. It was clear tliat only a comparatively small amount ot the neivssary 
outlay could be met from the revenues; the rest was to be supplied by loans. * • • 

"I will not describe the various pliaseB tlirough which this policy has passeil. The main principle, that railways and irrigation 
works in India may wisely mid without financial danger bo constructed with liorrowed money, has been consistently carrieii out, [lartly 
by the government directly and ]>artly through the agency of companies assii^ted by a guaranty of interest or by subsidies from the 
Stale. • • •." 

Various irrigation methods are employed in different parts ot the world, being governed by physical conditions and circumstances. 
In I^-pt, where a large proportion of the agricultural products are produced from irrigation, a system differing materially from that 
above described is in o|)eration. In the Hawaiian Islands great additions to the productiveness of the islands tiave been obtained by 
irrigating works, \&ri^ areas which without irrigation were valueless having been broiight under cultivation and found extremely 
productive and valuable. In this case most of the water supply is from artesian wells, the water being distributed by means ot iKiwerlul 
pumps. 

HOW THE COST OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT IS BORNE. 

How has all of this vast improvement been paid for, and how is it now being paid for and sustained? Here are 36,000 miles of 
irrigating canals, 70,000 milcfl of railway, 200,000 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and many hundred tliousand miles of wagon 
roads, and in conjunction willi them elaborate postal systems, bringing Ihe people of the colonies into close communication with each 
other and with the outside world, and thus proving extremely valuable agents in the material, mental, and moral advancement of the 
people of those colonies. But however valuable they may be they nnist have cost immense sums ot money— hundreds of millions of 
dolIarH— tor their construction, aud many uiillions tor their annua! maintenance. 

Where does this money come from? How is it obtained? Does the mother country furnish it? If not, do the capitalii^ta of the 
mother country furnish it as capitalists iji our own country are furnishing money tor railway and lel^raph construction? If not, is the 
coat divided between the mother country and the colony, or is it borne entirely by the colony? 

These are practical questions which naturally arise in considering the enormous investments ot capital and the enormous annual cost 
of these great engines of civilization which the successful colonizing countries establish, and which, under modem conditions, are 
absolutely essential to success in colonial development. 

To answer these qnestions in detail is more difficult than to ask them, because the conditions and circumstances under which these 
works have been acconiplished vary so greatly. In general terms, however, it may be said that the mother country does not furnish the 
capital with which the improvements in thecolonie?are made. This answer could not be strictly applied in every case, since tlierehave 
been occasional instances in which the Government of the colonizing country liad ad^'anced or appropriated sums of money tor the 
construction of tel^raphs and railways, and for the establishment of postal service. Necessarily in the initial iieriod of the control o£ 
fin absolutely new and unorganised country the mother country must advance certain gums, especially for the transportation of mails, 
the construction of the necessary tel^raph wires to keep her reprasentatives in touch with the home Government, and for such railway 
lines and river and harbor improvements as are necessary at least for military service. But once the country is sufficiently organized to 
enable the raising ot funds through ordinary and accepted methods of taxation, the development of these agencies ot civilization are paid 
for out of tlie revenues of the colony. In some cases tlie colonial government raises money by loans advanced by residents ot the 
governing country, just as any other government raises money by the issue of its securities. 



In the earlier period of colonization the necessary improvements in the colony were made by commercial companies, so called, 
which were granted certain trade privileges which were of sufficient value to them to justify them in agreeing to make certain improve- 
ments, opening roads and facilities for communication, and thus bringing business into their own hands while they were improving the 
condition of the country and the people. These commercial companies, whicli were so successful a century ago, were gradually discon- 
tinued, but in recent years have been agmn brought into operation in a more restricted form and have figured prominently in the develop- 
ment of the newer colonies. This is especially true in Africa and in some of the undeveloped islands ot the Orient. These companies, 
such as that in Rlio<lesia in Africa, others in the German colonies of ea-st and west Africa, and still others in certain of the Pacific islands, 
are building roads, constructing railways and telegraph lines, and facilitatinir in ever^- way intcrcomniunication iK'tween the Europeans 
and the natives of the colony, and between the colony and the mother couniry. 

When, however, the colony lias reached such stage of organiaiiion ami financial conilition that funds can be raised through the 
ordinary methods ot taxation, it may be said in general terms that llie money required for the iniprovement of means of communication 
isobtained.eilherfromprivatesourcesasrailwaysarebuiltm the United States,or by the levying of taxes within the colony, and not by 
tases upon the people of the mother country. 

TDE METHODS IS JAVA. 

In the coae of Java, the early development was made through a commercial company which was granted valuable monopolies of 
commerce together with the administration ot the government, and it advanced a large proportion ot the necessary funds tor putting into 
operation the nyelem which has afforded means of communication among the people of tiie island and belwi-eii them and the outside 
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world. A large share ot thia eipeuee, however, wasqnickly levied upon the people of the island through the corv6e, or forced labor eyetem, 
by which they were compelled to turnieh the labor by which the roada were constructed, plaotalions developed, and production stimu- 
lated. When the community reached euch a stage that it was practicable to raise money through the machinery of taxation, it not only 
bore all its own espensea, but turned large sums into the treasuries both of the commercial company and of the mother country; and 
while there have been years in which tlie Nethcrlanda have been compelled to pay out of its own funds some of the current expenses of 
tlie colony and for the development of its machinery of intercommunication, the sums received from the colony have vastly exceeded 
those so appropriated. 

IN 'the fbes'ch and ogkuan colonies. 

In French and Gennaa colonial management the rule which requires all expenditures of this kind to he borne by the colony has 
not been so strictly applied, and this is probably due to the fact that the colonial systems of those countries are of more recent 
organization, and that their colonies as a class are yet in the st^ee of early development. This applies to all of the German and many 
of the French colonies. The proportion of Britbh colonies, however, which have sufHciently advanced to have developed a definite 
system of taxation for nusing the necessary hinds for all purposes is large, and it is only in tfae newer colonies of South Africa and some 
of the Pacific islands th\t funds for the development of the colony are obtained by any other process than that ot taxation. Even in 
those cases where developments have been begun prior to the institution of methods of taxation the ase of commercial companies has 
been of lat« resumed, and their success and satisfactory work have led to a commendation of this revival of the system under more 
restrictive rules than formerly by the best students of colonial matters to-day. 



This subject of the methods by which the funds necessary for the development of facilities tor transportation and 
intercommunication are obtained is discussed in definite and concise form in B letter recently written by ilr. S. G. Hobson, editor of The 
Hardwareman and Hardware Exporter, of London, in response to a series of inquiries by the chief of the Bui-eau of Statistics regarding 
the experience of the British Government along these hues, as follows: 

" In reply to your question concerning the relations of the mother country to the colonies: 

" ' 1. Whether the home Government expended any considerable sums of money in the earlier history of the colonies? 

" '2. Whether such expenditures, if made, have been refunded by the colonies? 

" '3. Whether the large sums which have been expended in permanent improvements, such as railways, tel^r^ph lines, public 
highways, harbors, etc., have been supplied in part by the home Government; and if so, in about what proportion? 

'"4. Whether the troops in the coloniesaresupporledby the home Government or by the revenues of the colonies themselves; and 

'"5, Whether the colonial system is generally looked upon by the people of the home Government aa advantageous or otlierwise?' 

" In reply to the first question; No; the Government has not spent any considerable sum of money in the earlier history of the 
colonies, so that, secondly, there has been no return of initial outlay by the colonies. It is necessary here to carefully discriminate 
between colonial expenditure, pure and simple, and home Government expenditure for defei^se. Wherever public works have been of 
strategic value, either from a military or naval point ot view, the home Government always expends a fair share. For example, the 
harbor of St. Lucie, in the West Indies, was recently put into condition at a cost of £75,000, to which the Government contributed 
£25,000; and in hke manner many of the harbors throughout our colonies, and particularly in South Australian waters, have been 
partially subsidized by the home Government. 

" But so far as colonization is concerned It has been a natural process, the home Government only taking cognizance of the colony 
when it has grown sufficiently to warrant self'^vemment. 

"Then, again, there are occasionally grants in aid in times of colonial distress. For example, the West Indian sugar plantations 
have proved un remunerative, a grant in aid is made to them, and it may or may not be repaid, but sometimes the colonies have been 
unable to meet their liability and the Government wipes out the debt- 

"a. With regard to this queslion, no govemmenlat money is expended on railways, telegraph lines, or public highways, excepting 
BO far as they are covered in my answer to No. 1. But the Government will often meet the case by giving a guaranty. But if the 
Government guaranty be given in colonial projects of this description capital is always forthcoming, and there is hardly any ease on 
record where the Government has been called upon to make good its guaranty. The only case in my memory is that of the Turkish 
bonds, but as a general rule it is perfectly accurate to assume that the Government guaranty always meets the financial difTiculty. For 
example, there ia an agitation in South Africa for a railway from Cape Colony to Cairo. Hr. Rhodes has been inten'iewing the home 
Government, asking not for capital, but tor a guaranty. The Government will only guarantee the railway so far as it considers it of 
commercial value, and has given its guaranty for one section of this project Mr. Rhodes will now have no difficulty in obtaining 
money from the nation, for it is covered by the guaranty. 

"The troops in the coloniee are paid directly by the home Government, but the leading colonies pay the Government a proportion. 
The amount, however, is proportionately very small and by no means regular; some colonies pay and some do not. 

" Cape Colony has recently offered the home Government the price of a first-class battle ship. But the payments on the part of the 
colonies are entirely voluntary, the general principle being no taxation without representation. There is a movement here for imperial 
federation, and doubtless in the future this question will be put upon a proper foimdation. 

"In reply to question 5, the opinion here fluctuates as to the value or otherwise of colonial expansion. Roughly speaking, the 
average Britisher is ready to accept responsibility, but he is not particularly enthusiastic about it. 

" The fact is, we are a colonizing nation, and among the well-to-do classes it ia quite the usual thing for the younger sons to try the 
colonies for a tew years. The law of primogeniture is partly respondble for this, while our industrial system is constantly throwing out 
lai^ bodies of men who at once emigrate. 

" Of course the emancipation of the slaves was a capital investment of £33,000,000, which the colonies have never rejiaid and 
never will." 

No. 4 14 
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Em-BKCB COLLECTION IK INDIA. 

"The rent from land con3titut«§ the principal eource of Indian revenue," says Sir Geor^ Chcaney in his Indian Polity, 
realizatioQ is the Bubjoct which principally engager the collector's attenlion. He is also the fiscal representative of the govei 
receiving all other descriptions of revenue levied from hie district, acting as superintendent of excise and assesHor of the income, 
license, or other personal taxes. Further, he is the government treasurer, as well as the banker /or the different public departtr-cnts, 
which keep their public moneys in hia treasury and make all payments by means of checks on the collector. In addition to these 
specific duties he has charge of the local funds for public works and other purposes appertaining to the district. 

"In his capacity of magistrate the same official is thegeneralrepreeentativeofth^ government within hLs district. With him rests the 
responsibility for peace and order being maintained, the superintendence of tlie police, and the management of the jail. It is to him 
that all cloeaee of the people look for aid in times of disturt)aDce, and by him would be initiated any proposals needful for cases of 
emei^ncy, as wellas, atalltimes, lor the improvement of the well-being of the district. In addition to these general responsibilities, the 
Indian m^istrate has extensive judicial as well as ordinary mt^sterial functions. As hia name imports, his court is the tribunal for 
first investigation of all criminal cases; but only those involving a. heavy punishment are committed to the court of session. The rest he 
finally disposes of himself, his powers extending to a sentence of two years' imprisonment and fine of ],(K>0 rupees." 



The following statement regarding the method by which the railways and other public worts of India have been constructed waa 
supplietl by an officer of the British Government in response to a series of questions by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 

" 1. India's own taxation pays for all costs of her government, her development so far as public money is concerned, her army, 
her State- constructed railways,' and her irrigation. Her railways and her great irrigation works have lieen mostly constructed with 
money borrowed, partly by the Indian government, partly on guaranties or suljsidies from that government. Indian taxation meets all 
chains for interest on and repayment of such loans. The British treasury has not given and does not as a mie give any direct 
contribution or help toward the cost of governing or developing India. During the past titty years England has twice given contribntiona 
toward the coat of Indian army operations outside India. On the first occasion England gave i:5,CKtO,000 towai-d the cost of the 
second Afghan war (1879-80), and on the second occasion (1882-S3) England gave £500,000 towwd the expenses of the Indian contingent 
ID the Egyptian campaign. For the rest, India pays and has paid all costs of her troops, British and native. 

" 2. India's revenues have greatly increased during the past fifty years; measured in rupees, the^e revenues liave been trebled 
during that period, while her population has probably not increased more than 50 per cent. India's expenditure is also about treble ae 
lai^ as it was in 1850. India's yearly liabilities in England have during the half century increased fonr and one-half fold as measured 
in gold, and sevenfold as measured in rupees. These ' home cliai^es ' are tor interest on loans, for army and other stores, for railway 
plant and material, for pensions to retired employees, and for the cost of the India office. 

" But even with this greatly increased expenditure both in India and in England, it is by no means probable that the burdens on 
the people are actually heavier in proportion to their means than they were in or about 1850. India's greatest and most valuable asset is 
her land and her a^culture. During the fifty years the cultivated area of the several great provinces has increased from 20 to 200 per 
cent, and it has probably increased 60 per cent on the Hholc.' During the same period the average prices realized by the peasant 
farmers for their produce have risen from 60 to 80 per cent. The rise at the chief seaports has not been so great, but huge tracts, 
formerly landlocked, have been linked by railway to the seaiwrts, prices have been more or less equalize<i over all India, and the average 
rise has been as slated. Now staples of agriculture and commerce, such as jute and tea, have been introduced and have become important 
Old staples, such as oil seeds, have greatly extended in response to export demands. 

" In illustration of the rise in agricultural values, it may be mentioned that in one province, the Punjab, the registcreil sales of 
land show that during the past thirty-seven years the average selling price of land had risen from 7 rupees to 65 rupees per acre, and 
from nine to sixty-two times tho amount of land revenue assessed tliereon. 

" By the expenditure on irrigation works, both from borrowed money and capital, the area of irrigated land has been greatly 
increa.'ied.' The average yield of irrigated land is generally more than twice the value of the yield when the land is imirrigated. Over 
large areas of rainless country tho laud can yield no crops whatever without irrigation. The water rent paid by the peasants for canal 
water, and gladly paid, more than covers the cost of maintaining the canals and paying interest on their capital cost. 

"Some industries have waned during the past fifty yearp, such as the cottage weaving industry and the village iron industry. The 
products of cotti^ looms and of rural furnaces have been beaten by macbine-mado fabrics and imported iron. But on the other hand, 
a great industry has sprung up in factories for spinning and weaving cotton and jute. Fifty years ago India produced hardly any coal, 
now she produces seven-eighths of the coal she consumes, and exports a good deal besides. 

" Fifty years ago India had no railways, now she has 23,000 miles of open line. During the last three years she has opened on an 
average i)25 miles anniially. Her railways earned 275,000,000 rupees* last year, and yielded net earnings of 150,000,000, or at the rate of 
5.37 per cent upon the capital expended. It is true that mainly owing to the obligation to pay a large amount of guaranteed interest on 
railway stock in gold, there is, as tho result of the railway account, a net annual charge to the Indian treasury of 10,600,000 rupees on 
the average of tho last three years. But it is obvious that the construction of the railways of India must ha\-e added enormously to the 
resources of the population. 

"In 1858 India's cstemal trade (export and import) with other countries was valued at 400,000,000 nipees; last year it waa worth 
2,095,000,00 rupees. India's coasting trade and internal traffic have increased in even greater proportion. This increased traffic certainly 
has enhanced the power of the people to bear the fiscal burdens lying upon them. 

" When it is said that India's revenues have been trebled, rising from 334,000,000 rupees in 1856 to 1,015,000,000 in 1899, it miist be 
recollected that 292,000,000 accrued from services (railways, canals, tel^raphs, post-offices) which were neither given nor paid for in the 
earlier year. 

lA large proiKPtUonoI her railwnygsstem has hccnconslruclfd by companies «ilh or without a goTcrEmentpiflrantj-. 

'All articles otconmuiiplioD are Dot, honeTcr, dearer. Cotton goods worn by Ibe peoplQ are mucb cheaper, lialt, tboogh subject to UXBlloii,la oveithe 
BreBterpHrtot India very mueli chenpcrthan It was forty ye»ra ago, 

•Tlie irrigHted area hiLi probably more Ihan doubled, but the precise flgares for the earlier year eon not be Riven for all provinces. 
•The rupee may he taken K. be worth oae-flfteenth of £1. A million rupees ia therefore about equal to £66,000. 
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"Among the lurangementa which enable tlie Indian people to bear their burdens, the famine Klief organization is not the 1ca£t 
Important. Notiung ol the kind wa* attempted fifty yearg ago. Sow 15,000,000 rupees are paid by the people o£ India every year as an 
assurance fo pro\-itie against the cost of rf'licving distress and saving life during famine. The periodically rwniTing famines are met by 
u) elaborately organized system of relief; and in consequence of that relief, tlie people and the country recovci'ed themselves in 1893 
with ffiarvtloua rapidity. 

"Now, as alnavs-in the past, the great majority of the natives of India live pi>orly and on small means. But it is believed tliat, 
notwi I h standing the increase of population, the standard of comfort among the people is higher tlian H was fifty years ago. The people 
certainly consume a much larger quantity of imported gootls; (liiy absorb a larger yearly importation of preciuufl metals; they trade 
lauchinore, and they travel much more; more of them aie educated; and the eouiilry yields much more, and more valuable produce than 
it did fifty years ago. 

"It is not iiossible to prove the position mathematically, but it would seem that good reasons have been shown for the lieliet that 
the Qsral burdens on India for the bulk of the population arc lighter rather than heavier than they were fifty years ago, due regard being 
had (1) to the people's power to bear them, and (2) to the Ijeiielits which they receive from the State." 

(1) The main arterial railways pa.asing on their way across India through native States have been constructed, like the raitwa>'8 
in British India, eitlier by companies whose capital is guaranteed by the Indian trea.'iUTy or directly at the cost of that treasury. But 
native States have been encour^ed to make at their own ex|>enee, and have so matio branch lines either to their capitals or to other 
parts of their dMninions. As ^>ei:i]nens of these branch lines may be mentioned the Gwalior Railway, the llydenibad Bailway, the 
lines in Jodhpore, and the lines in Kathlawar. In one or two cases tliese native State lines have been construcled by companies on 
guaranties from the native State treasuries. 

The British Government of India reserves control and swpervi^iiMi over native Slate railways, as it does over guarant^'ed companies' 
line^ and the t»riSof rates and the arrangements are much the same aaonadja<,'ent lines in Britiwh territory. In some few cases, where 
native State lines have been very cheaply coiifitrueted, rates rule a tittle lower than on ordinary British lines. 

(2; Imported salt, imported Ik'iuors, and other imported gowls poising into native States have paid the Brllisb import duties at 
the seapnrla. No refund is granted on the goods pa?>nng into native States, and no duties' whatever are levied on good:^ pa.-'i'ing from 
nativeSlatesiiilo British territory, NativeStatesused to lery transit duties very freely on goods passing their fronticra in eiilier direction, 
but for many years the British Government has ei>ared no effort to free the internal trade of IniHu from trammels of this kind, and 
for the most part transit or other internal duties on traffic within India have ceased, save on sucli nrlicle.'^ as arc 'lesi-ribed in the 
mari^inal note above. In some parts of India, British and native, cities and towns raise most cif their municiiial revenue by octroi 
duties. But constant effort is devoted to preventing these octroi taxes from operating as transit duties on trade. 

STATEIMENT BX AN OFFECLU. tS INDU,. 

On this same subject a distingiiislied officer of the British Government in India, in a letter addressed fo the chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, replying to certain questions propounded by him regarding the methods by which the cost of rtdhvay con.itruction and 
other improvements in India arc borne, says: 

'■The whole cost of Indian adniinistrationaitd of.public worts and improvcmenta is home exclusively by the Indian taxpayer. 
Every rupee spent in British India, including the co-t of the British amiy in India and Ilia Majef^ty's vi-stels in Indian wafers, and 
every shilling spent in England on accoimt of India (ini'Iuding military and civil etiarges there and tlie co.'rt of the India oitice), is raised 
from the revenues of India. 

" No guaranteed loans, in the ordinary sense of the term, have at any time lacen raised for railways or other public works. When 
a railway line is undertaken by a company under a guaranty from the government, the phrawj meaiLS that the gDvernnient of India 
guarantee to shareholders the payment from Indian revenues of a minimum dividend on the capital espendit'.ire on the line. 

"The loans raised by the government, alar^ part of them having been qicnt in railw.iys and other improvements, are not guaP' 
anteed by His Majesty's Government {that is, by the Briti.^-h taxpayer). Tl-.e public debt of India <v:ii^i>tJ i.f a sterling (t;oM) debt 
rused in Ixtndon and a rupee (silver) debt raised in India. The interest in both cases ia paid from Indian revenues, and they are the 
sole security for the loans." 

INDIA'S RAILWAY AND CANAL SYSTEM. 

The details of the method by whii'i the \wi\ sums necessary for tlie ctmsl ruction of the Indian railway system (chiefly owned by 
the Indian Government) have been r^:' '. are given in the India Office TJst, a semiofficial publication for the year 1901, as follows: 

"The three systcmH on which Tai>>va>s have been constructed and worked in India are the guaranteed, the Slate, and the aaeistcd, 
tboaf;h each of tliese again admits of subdivision. The original great trunk lines of India are due to tlie guaniniec<l companies. The 
contract between them and the government was as follows: The government gave the land required, bee of charge; it also guaranteed 
interest generally at the rate of 5 per cent on the share capital raided with its consent, and a lower rate upon debenture capital. A 
graeral supervision of the working of the nulway was also retained, and stores and troope were to be carried on favorable terms. If the 
net profits in any halt year fell below the amount of guaranteed interest the government made up tlie deficieiir-y. If they exceeded this 
amount the surplus was equally divided between the government and the company, Sloreover, the government had the right of buying 
the undertaking at specified dates on payment of the value of the stock calculated at its market price on the average of the three preceding 
yeara. In this way the East Indian Railway was acquired in 1880, the Eastern Bengal Railway in 1834, the Siud, Punjab, and Delhi 
Company's lines in 1885-«6, the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway at the end of 18RM, and the South Indian Railway in IS'JO. In 1S70 a 
new poUcy of railway development by the direct agency of the State was inaugurated, but in 1H.S0-8I a return was made to the system of 
encouraging private enterprise by State asfistance. Both agenciesarenowemployeil side by side. The experience gained of the workii^ 
of the old guaranty system has, however, suggested various modifications in the relations between the State and the com))anies wliich 
have more recently been formed for the construction and working of railways, and the nature of the assistance granted now varies 
considerably. In some instances, of which the Bengal and Northwestern Railway is the most important, lines have been constructed 

> Alcoholic liquors, opium, salt, andoneortivo otbcr articles on n'iilch epecluUy hlgb taialloa la levied arc (be only cic«pti0ni talhlsralA 
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Tfithout any direct pecuniary asBietancei in others a Bubsidy or limited guaranty haa been granted. The agency of private companies 
has aleo been employed by the government, both in the con^^truction and working of State lines. In all cases the government has the 
power of taking over the railway at specified periods on stated l^rms. 

"On December 31, 1899, there were 23,225 miles ol open railway in India, of which 1,410 miles were opened during the previous 
twelve months; 3,414 miles more were under construction or saDotioncd for commencement. The chief extensions of the year were on 
the Bengai-Nagpur, Northwestern, Tapti Valley, Bengal and Northwesicm, Godavari Valley, and Gwalior lines. The total capilal outlay 
on rtulways, up to the end of the year 1899, was £190,684,647, and the cost of the open lines averaged about £8,290 per mile. The gross 
earnings of all lines for the year 1899 were £19,364,012, or £1,070,563 more than in the previous year; working expenses came to rather 
leas than 48 per cent of the gross earnings; and the net revenue yielded 5.33 per cent aa against 5.37 per cent in the previous year on 
the capital expenditure on the oi«n lines. 

"The general results of the working of the various classes of Indian railways up to December 31, 1899, are given in the following 
table: 
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THE NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIES. 

"Among the works which young colonies must undertake and complete quickly the most important," saysM. de Laneesan, "are 

the most effective means for pacifying and maintaining 
transportation of raw materials, fertilizers, products of agriculture 

i had taken the trouble to construct roads, the utility of which was 
aver these roads, the military expedition of 1895 might have be«n 
and the lives of five or bli thousand men, and it is probable that we 
ir seven thousand soldiers whose number is no mote regarded suffi- 



Hhe construction of highways and railways. The ways of 
order in the country; without these convenient 
and industry would be impossible and colouizatioa could not go on 
"If at the beginning of our protectorate over Madagascar, w 
recognized by all the world, and later on we had built railways 
avoided; we should have economized more tlian a hundred mUlioni 
should never have had any need of keeping in the country the six 
dent and who cost us more than fifteen millions per year. 



"It goes without saying that ways of communication are no less indispensable for the development of colonization itself. How 
could a colonist start an agricultural or industrial undertaking in a country where there are no means of transporting the materials 
necessary for his buildings, his outfit, the raw material to be worked, or the products of his field or factory? This, however, is the 
e^act state in which all our establishments of Indo-Chins, the western coast of Africa, of Madagascar, etc., find tbemsetves. Aside froni 
the railway between Dakar and SL Louis (l&O kitometere) and that between Kayea and Bafoulab^ (100 kilometers) we have not 
constructed a single railway in our immense domain on the eastern coast of Africa. As regards roads, they are almost unknown 
anywhere. In all Indo-China there are 50 kllometera of narrow-gauge railway between Saigon and Mytho, in Cochin China, and 106 
kilometers of 60-centimeterB gauge l>etween Phu-Lajig-Thuong and Langson, in Tonkin, and ttiis in a country which extends along the 
China Sea, or over 2,000 kilometers in length, measuring from 200 to 400 kilometers in width. In Guiana no roads or railway's are to 
be found, and it is as hard to traverse the country now as it was one hundred years ago. Our old West Indian colonies possess not a 
single kilometer of railway. In Reunion, about ten years ago, a railway about 60 kilometers in length was constructed, but we ceased 
building, as if worn-out by this effort. Tuneaia had to wait more than ten years for the building of its first railway. At present it has 
but a few trunk lines. Even Algeria, notwithstanding its twenty-five millions of guaranteed interests which the mother country pays 
annually for its railways, is far from having all the railways which would be useful in giving value to its different parts. 

"While we thus show the most extreme n^ligence in creating the most indispensable economic instruments of colonization, the 
English meanwhile cover their colonies with railways. In the extreme Orient they connect by rail India and Afghanistan on the one 
hand and Burma with China on the other hand. In AnstraUa they push the railways from all parts right into the desert. In Africa 
they have already constructed in the south more than 2,000 kilometers of ntilroads which, parting from the Cape, move toward the 
ixnter of the Dark Continent to meet the Egyptian railways, which, coming down from the north in a southerly direction, measure 
already about 3,000 kilometers in length. Gimultaneously they have b^un the construction of a railway which is to connect in Ouganda 
the western coast of Africa with the region of tho great lakes of Victoria and Albert Nyanza, and they announce the building of another 
road, which, parting from Sierra Leone (Freetown) toward the western coast, would precede the former, etc. 

"All these railways are to center at the coast of the great lakes and will place the greater part of the commerce of Africa in the 
hands of Great Britain even before we shall have traced those lines which we ought to have by this time in the basins of the Senegal, 
Niger, Gabon, Kongo, etc 
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"The British Government, by each immenBe work as outlined above and through the revenues which the capital employed in the 
nndertakinR of tli<;se works luaures to its citizens, interests the English people in the colonies, whereas the French Government ehowa 
utter lack of interest in its transoceanic colonies which have become the vantagegroundfor the offlcialsand the military establishment 
only. 

DEVELOPMENT AND DIVERSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

The development of agriculture follows immediately and imperatively the development of intercommunication. This is especially 
important iu the devetopoicDt of colonial territory within the Tropics, where soil and climate are very productive, and labor, intetligently 
applied, produces greater proportionate results than elsewhere. 

AOBICULTUKAI. PBODCCTS OF THE TBOPICS BBQVIRED IN THE TBUPERATB ZONE. 

The fact that each year makes the great manufacturing repons of the temperate zone more and more dependent upon tropical' 
territory for raw materials for manufacture, and for certain lines of foodstuffs, adds to the importance of intelligent agricultural develop- 
ment of the territory which is now attracting most att«ntion from colonizing countries — the Tropica. The importation of tropical and 
subtropical products into the United States alone, including in the list raw silk, dyestutta, and many classes of chemicals, now amounts 
to about $350,000,000 annually, and similar conditions exist in the other manufacturing and consuming coimtries of the world. The 
importance, therefore, of developing and encouraging the production of these agricultural and other natural products is apparent. 
On the other hand, certtun important articles formerly eiclusively of tropical origin are now being produced in great quantities in the 
temperate zone, notably sugar, and thus the former profits of agriculture in the Tropics greatly reduced. ,Thia tact increases the 
importance of a diversificatioa of natural products and intelligent attention to agricultural development in tropical colonial territory, 

D1VEE81PICATI0N OF PEODDCTS IN THE TBOPtCS. 

Id this, as in other matters of this character, it is interesting and instructive to note what has been accomplished in these lines by 
the various colonizing countries. Of these, England and the Netherlands have been the most active, though in recent yean France, 
Germany, and Belgium have taken steps looking to the development of agricultural industries in the territories governed by them. In 
the English colonies, the decadence of profitable sugar production in the West Indies, consequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
developmentof beet sngar production in the temperate zone, has led to a very thorough examination of the question of the steps necessary 
for the protection and improvement of agriculture in those colonies. A commission was appointed by the British Government in 1896 
which visited the West India islands and thoroughly studied the subject, taking testimony, listening to the suggestions of all classes of 
the population, and publishing the results in a large volume of nearly one thousand pages. The commission which authorized this study 
recited that " Whereas representations have been made by the governors and legislative bodies, and by inhabitants of those of our West 
India colonies in which the cultivation and production of sugar forms the chief industry, that the sugar industry in those colonies ia 
in a state of extreme depression and can no longer be carried on except at a loss; and whereas it is expedient that full and authentic 
information should be obtained as to the facts and causes of the alleged depression, we do hereby constitute and appoint you to be our 
commissioners to make full and diligent inquiry into the condition and prospects of certain of our colonies in the West Indies In which 
sugar is produced." The result of that inquiry was a recommendation for the diversification of products and for definite and intelligent 
action by the home Government for the purpose of encouraging such divereiBcation. These recommendations included the encoun^ement 
of individual ownership of land in small holdings by the natives, the establishment of central sugar factories, and of botanical stations by 
which the soil, climate, and conditions in each island could be -studied and the intelligent intii^ductian of plants best suited to those 
conditions encouraged. In several of the West India islands botanical stations have been established, which, in connection with the 
great Kew Botanical Gardens at London, and under the general direction of the superintendent of those gardens, now make a constant 
and intelligent study of conditions in those islands, and through cooperation with the natives have already greatly diversified production 
and laid the foundation for future prosperity. Some of these botanical stations, however, were in existence prior to the visit of the 
commission to these islands, and it was largely by reason of the benefits which their work bad already proven to the agriculture of that 
island that the recommendations of the commission in favor of the enlargement of this work were made. 

BENEFIT OF SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF THE COLONY. 

Examples of the benefits to the colony and to the world at large of this systematic study by the home Government of agricultural 
possibilities in the colonies and the encouragement of new industries are found in other colonies, eepedally the history of tea cultivatioD 
and production in India and Ceylon and of quinine in India and Java. 

TBA COLTUBH IN THE COLONIES AND rra BTFGCr ON SDPPLT AND PBICES. 

The cultivation of tea in Java was encouraged by the British Government about the middle of the niaeteenth century, and India 
and Ceylon now rank among the most important lea-prodQcing countries of the world. The development of this industry is illustrated 
by the fact that India and Ceylon in 1865 supplied but 3.2 per cent of the tea consumed in the United Kingdom, as against 92.2 per 
cent in 1900. The tea exports of India and Ceylon aggregated in 1899 about (50,000,000 in value. An indication of the growth in tea 
production in tboee countries is also shown in the bet that from India the tea exports have increased from 13,232,232 pounds in 
1871 to 175,038,127 pounds in 1900; aod from Ceylon they have advanced from 1,802 pounds in 1871 to 129,661,000 pounds in 1899. 
The tea exportation of the world tuis increased from 367,000,000 pounds in 1884 to about 555,000,000 pounds in 1899, and that of India 
and Ceylon from 63,000,000 to 290,000,000 pounds in the same time. Thus the percentage of the worid's tea exportation supplied 
by India and Ceylon has increased from 17 per cent in 1SS4 to 52 per cent in 1899. Meantime great reductions in prices of tea have 
occurred, doubtless due not only to the great increase in production in India and Ceylon, but also to the introduction of machinery 
in curing and handling, by which the cost of production is greatly reduced. ' 
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ftrisiNE cuumiE and its effect on suptly a\'d prices. 

The great rwluftion in the price of quinine, which has occurred in Uie knowlcdfce of the present gcnoration deppite the e 
increase in its use, is cliiefly due to the intelligent development of ita production in tiie colonies under the direction of llieir re?pective 
homo (iovemmcntfl. Formerly the cinchona bark from which quinine is produced was obtained only from the dense foresia of New 
Gmnodu (now Coloitiliia) , Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, and could only be oblained by great toil and hardship, as the trees grew isolated 
or in small cinrnps, wliii;]i had to be searched out by the Indian casi'arilleros, and the bark after being thus obtained was transported liy 
the most primitive methods. The enonnoufl demand for the product of tlie cinchona bark led, about the middle of the last century, to 
experiments in the cultivation of the tree in Java and India, in 1854 the Dntch Government aerioualy undertook the task of 
introducing cinchona tiees into the island of Java, and the experiment proved so successful tliat cinchona culture has become a very 
important and propperous industry in that colony, A few yeare later the Indian government Bent Mr. Clemeuta E. Markham 1o South 
America to obtain young trees and convey them to India for experimental purposes. The enterprise proved immediately successful, and, 
according to SirW, W. Hunter, in his Indian Empire, 1892, "has proved remunerative from a pecuniary point of view. A cheap 
febrifuge hae been provided for the fever-stricken population of tlie Indian Bufferen, while the surplus bark sold in Europe repays the 
.interest on the capital expended, Tlie headquarters of cinchona cultivation in southern India are on the Nilgiri hills, where the 
government owns four plantations from which seeds and plants are annually distributcd'to the public in large qnantitlea, and there are 
already several private plantations rivaling the government's oi^tates in area, and are understood to be very valuable properties. A 
"quiiiologiat" department is maintained, anil quinine is being manufactured under i(a superintendence. The total area under cinchona 
in government and private plantations in India in 1891 was 13,407 acres in the Madras Presidency, while the success of the government 
plantation in Bengal ri\'nls that of the original plantation on the Nilgiri. In 1891 four plantations on the Nilgiri hillscontained 1,762,009 
cinchona trees, and the total output of bark was 133,351 pounds. The government plantations in Darjiling contain 4, 155,881 cinchona 
tree!', which yield 913,973 pounds of bark, and the revenue derived from the sale of quinine, cinchona, febrifuge, and bark showed a large 
profit over the expense of the year's working of 17,000,000 rupees. The objert of starting the cinchona plantations was not to aim at a 
profit, but to secure for the people a cheap remedy for fever, the most common of all tropical' diseases. The quinine manufactured at 
the government factory can now be sold at 1 ttipee per ounce, while-quinine cost a good many rupees per oimce twenty-nine years ago, 
when the cinchona enterprise was initialed by the governor of Bengal. Hardly any greater ble.^^ing to a fever-slricken community can 
be imagined ttian cheap quinine. During the years in which cinchona febrifuge was issued the saving by its use in the place of imported 
quinine has been immense, and quinine and cinchona bark are now becoming an important staple of e.tport trade." The cultivation of 
cinchona has also b^en introduced in Ceylon, and proved equally snccessful. A recnt report on Java published by the BritisU 
Government says that the success in cinchona culture in Java has been very strongly marked, so much so that the Indian government 
recently sent its director of cinchona plantations to Java to study the cinchona cultivation for the benefit of that industry in. Indian 
The growth of this industry in Java is illustrated by tlie fact that the exportation of cinchona bark from Java to Amsterdam haa 
increased from 7,342,000 pounds in 1803 to 11,221,000 pounds in 1899. 



Other experiments in the diversification of industries and the introduction for culti\'ation in the tropical colonies of valuable trees 
and plants, upon the natural productions of wiaich the world has forcnerly relied, are being steadily and intelligently pursued. The 
French have introduced jute and manila hemp into Indo-China, the Dutch and English Governments have encouraged the introduction 
of rubber trees of the best varieties in their various East Indian possessiona, the Germans have cdtabliahed botanical and agriculture 
stations in their several African colonies, the Belgians have established coffee and rubber plantations in the Kongo Free State, and the 
great botanical gardens of the British and Dutch — liie one at London, with numerous branches in the colouit" and the other in Java — 
attest the intelligent interest which those experienced Governments are manifesting in the dnereification and increase of the nature 
products of their colonics. By way of iiluatralion it may bo said tliat rubber trees of the be^t quality known in South America, 
from which the highest grade rubber is now obtained, are being introduced for systematic culti\ation in Ja^a, Borneo, the Malayan 
Peninsula, and other jjarts of the East Indies, and that experiments in this line are also being encouraged by the Germans and Belgians 
in Africa. Tlie Belgian Government, in its direction of the Kongo Free State, now requires that a certain number of rubber trees bo 
planted for each tree destroyed, with the purpose of thns assuring the maintenance of the suppl> in that region. The Kew Gardens, 
at London, serve as an advanced horticultural school, at which men are trained for intelligent work in the colonies, " Some sixty men, 
trainwlat Kew," says the British Colonial Office List of 1901, "are now in official employ in different jiarts of the Empire. Relations 
with tlie botanical institutions are maintained by semiofficial correspondence. With those of colonics more directly under control of tha 
colonial office the communication is closer." 



British colonial botanical institutions fall roughly into three cla.'wes: Those of the first class are usually administered by a sdentific 
director; those of the second class by a skilled superintendent, while the third class consists of botanical stations. These last ore anidl 
and inexpensive gardens, devised in 1855, in order to afford practical instniction in the cultivation of tropical crops, and were intended 
to develop the agricultural resources, first of the smaller West Indian Islands, and subsequently of Britisli possessions in tropical Africa. 
Each is in charge of a secretary, who is a gardener trained at Kew. In 1898, in aceordauco with the recoramendation of the West 
Indian Eoyal Commiseion ri»vo referred to, a specif department of E^ricultnre, supported by imperial funds, was created for the West 
Indies, and placed in charge of a commissioner, Dr. D. Morris, C. M. G., with headquarters at Barbados. Ue is consulting officer to 
the governors at Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, and in charge of the botanical gaixleiis or stations for sugar-cane experiments, 
agricultural schools, and local experiment plota at Tolwjjo, Grenada, St. Vincent, Si, Lucia, Barl}ados, Dominica, Monlserrat, Antigua, 
ati Kitle, and tho Vii^in Islands. The total appropriation by the British Government in support of tlio deparlroent in 1901-2 is £17,420. 

The work of these agiicultami and experiment stations in tlie West Indies is illustrated by some statements made before the 
roval commission, which visited the West Indies-in 1808, as above indicated. Mr. W. Fawcett, director of the Jamaica public gardens 
and plantations, in hie testimony before that commiseion, said: 

"The object of maintaining a garden in a colony like Jamaica is for the inlpoducrion of new plants, to give information about 
plants ^nerally to the planters and people of all sorts, and to do what we can in the may of training men and boyain agrioultui^ 
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pniHiiits. We have m our work men who have been trained at Kew, practical gardener?, and alter some time, with the experience 
they get in the Tropic?, they «in instruct the people all over the country. We have just sent tlie superintendent who waa in charge of 
a part of our gardens to take charge of the botanical station in British Honduras, A short time before we eeut the headman, a black 
man who had t>een at worlt in the gardens tor a, period of twenty-four years, to worli in the west coast of Africa, to talio charge of the 
labor in the gardens there under a Kewman. We have also trained two apprentices who were sent by the Government to Lagos tortwo 
or three years. A tunner euperinteudent here is now in charge of the botanical gardens in Ceylon, and his successor is now in chan^ of 
thegantensat Trinidail, while still another is piiperintendeot in Demerara, We have an industrial school to which the waits and straya 
and orphans commilled by tlie reeidcut magistrates receive inalniction in agri(rulture in the gardens. All tlio boys under 12 years of 
age get a hali-hour ieclure in the ganlen daily, have three hours' work in the scliool and work aljout the grounds adjoining the school, 
while those above 12 get two houre in the school and the rest of the time in the ganlens. They take a great deal of interest in the 
lectures, and it ie their ambition to go to the lughcr grades. Part of the work of the gardens ia the dirtributioo of plants and trees of 
tarioua kinds. Tliere were formerly scarcely any nutmeg trees in Jamaica, but we have distributeii botueen 50,000 and 100,000 plants. 
We started the orange gardens about a year and a halt u^o, and in one year's time distributed 16,000 plants. We have received and 
distributed Libertan coffee plants, and ha\'e recently received from Kew a still better coffee, which ia to be distributed in the form of 
phuits. We are distributing cocoa plant?, and greatly improving the grade of production by sending an instructor through tlie various 
parishes where there are cocoa lands, and showing the people how to plant and cultivate them. We are also importing tobacco seeds 
frccn Ilabano, and although the tobacco soon dE^nerates here, if we get fi-esh seeds every year from Habana it will probably keep up 
the rvpniation of the Janiaic* tobacco, which is already very ^od." 

HKftLI, nOLSINGS OP L.\ND AND DIVBE.S1PIKD IN'DDSTIUES ElOXHIMBNnBD FOB THE WBBr ISDlBa ISPBCU1.LT. 

Sir Charles Dilkc, in his Problema of Greater Britain, 1890, in which diHCUSsing conditions in the colonies following seveiHl 
viaita to them, takes a decidedly hopeful view ot the conditions and prospe^'ls in the West Indies, and expressea the belief that th« 
BtibdIvisioD of the land into small individual holdings for the colored citizens, and coupled with this an enlargement of the powers of 
BU-govemment, would prove advanta$;eoua. He especially calls attention to the diversification of industries which has already begun, 
and which he says is due in part to the full in price of engar and in part to the subdivision of the formerly lai^ estates and their leaee 
or sale to the negro inhabitants, "All hough sugar production still constitutes the staple product of several of the British West Indian 
colonies," he says, "it no longer occnpies the position of universal predominance. Cacao competes with sugar in Trinidad, while in 
Crenada it takes a foremost place; Jamaica and Dominica possess vast resources as yet almost wholly undeveloped, and while coffee 
cslti^'stion may be extended, there i.^ a possible future in many of the inlands for tobacco and tea. As tea has partly replaced coffee in 
Ceylon, and fiber is making the prosperity ot the Bahauia-n, so in the West Indies a transformation of estates as regards their prodnce is 
now in prepress. Oranges, bananas, and other fmils, mostly sent to the United States, form the cljiet articles of export from Jamaica. 
The rapid increaae in the growth of fruit production has been partly caused by the <lcpreesion ot the sugar industry, and in part also the 
result ot the division of property among negro peasant owners, to whcon froit growing presents no difSculties. The fmit trade of Jamaica 
has given an immense impetus to the prosperity of the small landowners of that colony. The very natural land hunger ot the Bons of 
the emancipated slaves Jias led to the ri.sp of a class ot small proprietors whrn* existence seems likely to become in the British islands, as 
it is already in the French, the dominant factor of the West Indian problem. The white population of the isLand, both British and 
French, is on the decline; the black and colored population is increasing. Sir Geoi^ Baden- Powell and Sir William Grossman, in tlie 
report of the royal commission, estimate that thirty days' labor on an acre of good land in Jamaica will, in addition to providing a 
hmily with food for the year, yield a surplus saleable in the market fur from £10 to £30, It is no wonder that under such conditions the 
small holders who own their land and till it by their exertions should thrive, where groat proprietors, who have to make use ot hired 
]abor, too often tail. It is chiefly to the success of tlic small holdera that must be altriboled the remarkable increase in revenues of the 
West Indian colonies during the last bait century, in spite of the losses which the planters have incurred. It has been computed that 
while the revenue of the slave colonies at the time ot emancipation amounted to less than £450,000, it had in 1887 risen to £2,000,000, 
or more than four times as much as in the dajs of slavery. The revenue is raised mainly by means of import duties, the burden of 
which falls upon the masses of the negro people, and were it not for an immense improvement in their condition, consequent upon the 
firm hold which they have acquired of the land, no such increase would have been possible," 

Sir. Hugh Kdward Egerton, in bis History of British Colonial Policy, 1S97, commenting upon conditions in the West Indies, 
mya: "To a great extent the bnrden of the West Indies is not want ot development, but overdevelopment in a particular direction. 
Sever, certainly, has the situation ot the West Indian sugar grower appeared so serious, since it is now doubtful whether under the 
most favored conditions ot economic production the West Indian grower can hold his own, confronted as he is by hostile European 
boontiee and a pubUc taste which prefers a more attractive looking thoi^ leas good article. It would seem as though, if the West 
Indies are ever to prosper, new products and indnstries will have to supersede over lai^e areas the sugar cultivation which was largely 
the outcome ot negro slavery." 

EXPERT TESTIMONY FROM THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

A paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute, London, April 14, 1891, by Dr. D. Morris, director of experimental stations in 
the British West Indies, has the following: 

,s occupy all the available lands suitable for cultivation in the West Indies. It is well that 
(in of cultural industries, so that there may be no collapse of proeperity as at present on 
ioffle article. The physii'ftl confi(ruration of the West India Islands, where there are all 
n Bides, point to this conclusion. We can not do better, therefore, than take these as they 
. ,, ■ . as to render them a source of wealth and prosperity to the 

On lands not alreadyoccupied with sugar, and where sugar growingdoes not prove remunerative, there are numerous induetriee lltat 

might be snccessfuUy established. What has been accomplished in this respect at Jamaica and other West Indian Islands ' nD..:.— . 

proof that a syetem of diversified industries ia in the long ran the beet and moet lasting. Besides sugar, ''"'" ■■"■ ■'■■'^■•I'l 
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select a number of induetriea well snited to the soil iuid climate. Of these none are perhaps more promising at present than coffee. 
Tiiere are two ports of coffw— the Liberian eoffee, ft* warm, humid valleys, and the Arabian coffee, for hilly elopes up to 2,000 or 3,000 
feet. The niouiitains of Douiinica could grow as fine a coSec as any in the world. Wfaiie people are invest ieatiog remote parts of the 
world for Buitu)>k' coffee lands, here within easy resell of us are some of the finest coffee lands to be found in anv part of the Tropica. 
At least from 5,0110 to 10,000 acres could be established with coffee in this one island. There are, besides, the hietlands of Mont=errat, 
of St. Kittc-Sevi?, and the hills of Tortola and VirKln Gorda. Cacao is easy of culture, and thrives in the rich soil of humid valleys. 
Tliese are lo be had in Dominioi in abundance, and tfaey are not wanting alBO in Monteerrat and St. Kitts. Spices, such as nutmeg and 
mace, vanilla, black pepper, ciibeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, are already introduced to this part of the 
world. The denianil for snices is increasing, ana these isknds could grow every one of those meotioned if only the people would give 
their attention to tlieiu and treat them according to tlicir special requirements. A great factor in the future development of the^ islands 
is the (jrowingof fruit They are geographically the Channel Is!an<fe of the northern continent, and their nianifest destiny is to grow such. 
special products ami such fruits and vegetables as tlie more temperate countries are unable to produce for themselves. Banajias are in 

Sreat demand in the United S^lates and Canada. The pr<i(luction of these is already large, but evidently the trade is only in its infancy, 
a'maica alone exportB nearly a quarter of a million sterling worth of bananas every year, but the northern people want more and more. 
Bananas yiold a crop in a year or so. The bunches sell for about £7 to £10 per hundred, for which ready money le paid. The planter can 
thus clear £15 to £20 per acre for his fruit, white under the shade of the banana plants he is establishing his land with cacao, coffee, 
spices, or otiier permanent subjects. Beaidea bananas there are many fruits in great demand, such as oranges, pineapples, shaddocks, 
forbidden fruit, sa^Mxlllla, mango, avooado pear, granadilla, watermelon, tamarind, guava, cocoanut, star apple, papaw, sweet sop, sour 
Bop, sugar apple, niammee apple, Barbados cherry, lime, lemon, grapes, figs, cashew nut, ground nut, loquat, Malay apple, rose apple, 
pomegranate, almond, genip, damson plum, batata, breadfruit, date, uiant^osteen, and durian. All these and many more are found in 
these islands — are found, indeed, in tne small inland of Dominica, but some are at present practically unknown to northern people. 
Then besides fruits there are abundant supplies of vegetables, which could be shipped to reach northern markets in the depth of winter 
and realize good prices. The finest green peas, the best new potatoes, the most luscious .tomatoes are obtainable here a fortnight before 
Christmas, and the supply is limited only by the means at hand for disposing of them and getting them quickly and freshly into the 
proper market. 

The cultivation of the West Indian lime has already t>een discussed. This is essentially an industry of these islands, and itdeserrea 
to be fostered as one of the many elements conducive to their future proBperity. 

Of fibers suited for cordage and weaving purposes there are at least a score or two that could be easily grown. I need only give a 
brief enumeration of them. Sisat hemp (Ayare) is now being largely taken up in the neighboring Bahamas. If more land is required 
to grow this fiber there are thousands of acres in Anguilla and ttie Virgin Islands exactly suited lo Its requirements. This might be had 
at poFsibly one-third or one-half the present price of the Bahamas' lands. Mauritius bcmp ( Furcrat) could be grown at Ansuilla and 
elsewhere, and there are cheap machines manutiictured in Mauritius that will clean it Bowstring hemp plants of a special kind are 
found ^wing wild in parte of Antigua. The fiber is e.-coellent, and as it is suitable for weaving purposes the demand for it is not likely 
to he influenced in any way by the production, however large, of sipal or Mauritius hemps. There is Egyptian cotton and ordinary 
cotton to be tried at Antigua, SL KJtts, and Anguilla; tobacco at St. Kilts, where long ago it was a staple industry; cocoanuts for freen 
nuts, for oil, for fiber, and for cocoanut butler in all islands possessing sandy beaches. And besides these there are industries in 
arrowroot, in cola nut, in fruit syrups, in preserved and dried fruits, in silk raising, in reeins, gums, India rubber, scent plants, and 
numerous medicinal plants. A promising new industry for the West Indies is that of gambler. This, as already mentioned, is an extract 
from the leaves of a plant { Uncaria gamokr), and since the people of the United States have taken to using it for tanning purposes the 
price has gone up considerably. Plants of gambler were forwarded from Kew to the West Indies last November. They arrived tJiere 
safely, and are now in course of being propagated for general distribution. 
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This is a sketch only of what may be done in these islands. What is necessary is to select some half a dozen of the most promising 
industries and prosecute them with energy and enterprise. A few years ago there were only two botanical establishments in the West 
Indies; now there are eleven. The new additions consist of a series of botanical stations, which may be descrilied as botanical institutions 
of a simple and unassuming character, whose functions are useful nithcr than ornamental. They are specially chareed with the work of 
growing and dislrlbuting economic plants and giving practical information respecting their growth and treatment. Tliis iiifonnation 
IS put forth in the form of bulletins, which are widely and regulavly disseminated among the people. Tlie curators also, bv precept 
and example, diffuse a thorough knowledge of horticultural methods as applied to tropicfll plants. This sc'licme of botanical ctationa 
has been assiduously fostered at Kew for many years, and it was in connection with the final organization of it I was invited to virft the 
West Indies during the winter. There are botanical stations in the Leeward Islands at Dominica, Jlontserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitt». 
Nevis. Already there are tliolisands of valuable economic plants ready for distribution at these stations, and the men in chaj^e (mostly 
trained at Kew) are capable of giving information and assistance respecting the special industries suited to each island. 

ESCOrB.\GBD. 



As regards labor, I 

shown thatlho laboris ._ . _ . , ,...._, ,_ 

exporta tallMsolowas£1.0[)erheiwl of jKipulation. In Montserrat it is only £2.5 per head, while in Antigua and St. Kitts-Ke vis, where 
more systematic Industrie-' are pursued, it rises, respectively, lo £7.6 and £7.8 per head. In both Ihese cases, however, it is far below 
it Trinidad. There the value of Uie annual exports reach the hi^h rate of £11.7 per head of population. These figures are 



satisfied that there is enough already in the islands lo start many new industries. It can, I believe, be 
of the demand, or at least in excess of the capital, when, as in Dominica, the value of the yearly 



c clearly set forth in the following table, compiled from the Colonial Ofhce List for the current yes 
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1 Excluding Bubuda and RedoQdA. 

It IS the opinion of some that a system of negro peasant proprietors is best suited to the requirements of the West Indies. I am 
strongly of opinion that such a system universally applied would be very injurious to the negroes themselves and most detrimental to the 
future of the inlands. It will be noticed that in the islands above mentioned, such as the Virgin Islands, Ilouiiiiiea, and Honteerrat, 
where there are uiost ijearant proprietors or freeholders, there the value of exports is lowest. 
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Pessant proprietors, eonsisling entirely of negroes, when removed from the influence and esamplo of Europeans, quickly lose lieart. 
They Rnulually exhaust their land and grow little heyond what will supply them with the bare neccseariea of lite. If peasant proprietors 
hecome the rule, the European must perforce retire. He can only exist where the land is laid out in largo and Byetematic ])]antations 
and nhere labor ia available for their maintenance and Eiipport. 

The people mo^itly wanted in tlie West Indies are Europeans with capital who will work hard themselves and supervise the labor 
of the people. I do not recommend white settlers with little or no capital to go oat to these ialandii. The experiment has been tried 
move than once, and it has signally failed. The European should bring his capital and l>e the employer and controller of the labor and 
not be a latwrer himself, even on his own allotment. The climate and circumstances of tropical life a're all against him. 

As regards the n^roes, much conld be done to teach and train them in cultural pursuits. At present the edocalion they 
receive tends, I fear, to take them away from the land and to crowd them into towns to become needy clerks and shopmen insleiid of 
profperouH and contented cultivators. 

Efforts are twing made to start industrial schools and to train negro hoys as gardeners at the botanical stations. Such efforts in 
lime must prodiK'e a change, but meantime the present labor supply miut be judiciously utilized and the land so cultivated as to be 
retained in h continual state of fertility. 

More labor will probably Ije required in time, and there are means for obtaining this labor for the I«eward Islands as it ia obtainetl 
for Trinidad, British Guiana, or any other West Indian colony. 

Dr. Morris, in a paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute at London in 1887, said on this subject : 

From the eastern tropics I would ask you to go with me to the western tropics, and especially to those beautiful islands dotted 
over the Caribbean Si-a. while the west h^ given to the east the pineapple, the banana, and the guava, it has received in return the 
orange, lime, shaddock, and mango, and its fertile soils and sunny climates have greatly improved them. The Bahamas were the first 
of ihe West India lslan<Is to give attention to the cultivation and export of fruit. The nrst cargo of pineapples was shipped to England 
in 1842. In 18,t5 the shipments consisted of 16,469 dozens, of the value of X3,415; in 18&4, of 61,500 dozens, and of the value of £8,516. 
To keep the fruit for a voyage of almost twenty-eight days by sailing vessels the whole plant was taken up and shipped. Tliis was 
rather an expensive system, as the planters lost the suckers or shoots tor replenishing their fields, and the quantity taken at one shipment 
was necessarily small. 

Of late v'ears the bulk of the Baliamas fruit is shipped to the United States, and in 1885 the statistics as regards pineapples stood as 
follow?: To Great, Britain, 31,900 dozen, valued at £4,785; to the United States, 424,01)5 dozen, valued at £46,062. The total value of 
the fruit exports of the Bahamas averages about £54,000 annually. 

These consist of oranges, shaddocks, avocado pears, bananas, cocoauuts, and sapodillaa. Calmed or preserved pineapples are also 
exported, but it would appear that much more miplit be done in this direction. Prom a letter received recently from a correspondent at 
the Bahamas I learn that "Eleutheraand Long Island have done very well this year, selling their pines at 2 shillings per dozen. But 
Cat Island, with a population of 5,000, nearly all eng^ed in pine growing, has done very badly. The people had plenty of pines, but 
could not sell them. When I was there in the beginning of Aufrust there were several thousand dozens still in the fields, and the people 
would gladly have sold them at 4J or 6 pence per dozen, a price which would barely cover their carriage to the beach. But no sale 
could be made even at that price. The prospects of the orange crop are good, but so long as the fruit is sent to market in bulk in the 
holds of schooners ^ood prices con not be obtained, and many cargoes are damaged aod lost." From another source I learn "that fully 
one-third of the fruit crop of the Bahamas is lost through want of care in properly picking and shipping the fruit." 

The other West Indian islands, with the exception of Jamaica, of which I shall speak presentlv, have not been able to establish au 
appreciable fruit industry. The difficulty ia not In growing fruit, but in securing regular and suitable means of transit. The inter- 
colonial steamers of the Royal Mail Company can not be utilized, as they have a jiurely local itinerary. What are wanted are rapid 
steamers connectinK directly with the United States or Europe, and provided with suitable accommodation for carrying fruit. The fruit 
trade of the several islands" at present ia as follows: Trinidad, chiefly cocoanut?, £43,000; Tobago, chiefly cocoanuts, £S,600; Grenada, 
£390; St, Lucia, £404; Barbados, chiefly tamarinds, £1,305; Dominica, J3,444; Montaerrat, limes and lime juice, £11,000; SI. Kitls and 
Kevis, £1,078; Antigua, chiefly pineapples, £156. 

Although Jamaica embarks in thefruitindustry much later than most of the others itnowoccupiea the firstplaceaa a fruit-exporting 
country. The value of ita shipments are not far short of £250,000 annually, which go principally to the United States. The chief fruit 
exported ia the banana, which in 1885 reached a value of £130,000, Next comes the orange, to the value of £34,000. Other fruita 
exported are pineapples, limes, mangoes, cocoanuts, shaddocks, and tamarinds. The Jamaica bananas are cultivated by both Europeans 
and negroes, and, according to the season, sell locally for £7 10a, to £10 per hundred hunches. Small bunches, less than " seven hands," 
are not saleable. The bulk of the orange crop is yielded by self-sown trees, growing in pastores or native gardens. When the fniit is 
carefully picked by hand, graded according to size and degree of ripeness, and well packed, it finda a ready market. The demand for 
Jamaica fruit is neceesarily affected by the Florida crop, but latterly the trade ia somewhat brisk, and good prices are realized. Even 
with the trees at present existing, if attention were seriously civen to the subject, the exportsot oranges from Jamaica m^ht be increased 
fourfold. It redecta somewhat unfavorably on the 'West Indian Islands, which can grow this fruit so successfully and readily, that 
oranges from Sicily are still being imported into New York and New Orleans, and that afl«r crossing the Atlantic they are placed in the 
market in a belter and more acceptable condition for buyers than West Indian fruit. This is a matter which, with a little more 
experience and knowledge on the part of growers, might be greatly changed. With suitable storage in cool chambers, Jamaica could 
supply the English market with pineapples, oranges, cherimoyers, watermelons, sweet cups, tree tomatoes, rose apples, limes, mangoes, 
and many others. Aaregardsmangoee.thousandsof tons are piixluced annually, and I have elsewhere suggested that, after exporting tlie 
b^t in a green state, using other for chutneys, pickles, and preserves, the rest might be utilized in the production of a useful spirit or in 
tbe mani^acture of glucose. 

The rapid rise of the trait trade in Jamaica is due to the enterprising counsels of the late governor. Sir Anthonv Musgrave, who 
secured regular and rapid communication with the States by subsidized steamers, and connected the fruit jKirta oy telegraph and 
extended the railways. Much ia still needed in the way of roads tor opening up fruit districts, and for brinj^ng them into closer 
communication witb the coast. By such means tbe fruit would be cheaply and expeditiously brought to the port of shipment, and the 
small settlere encouraged to embark in fruit culture. 

What Sir Anthony Musgrave did tor Jamaica, Sir Frederick Barlee appears to have done for British Honduras. The estahli^^hmcnt 
o( a K^lar mail service between Belize and New Orleans was the first step in making British Honduras a fruit exporting colony. In 
1880 it exported no fruit except cocoanuts. La.st year it exported fruits, consisting of bananas, limes, mangoes, oranges, avocado peats, 
pineapples, and tamarinds, to the value of £14,464. 

A very interesting attempt was made last year to import fresh tropical fruit from British Guiana by Jlcssrs. Scrutton & Sons, who had 
one of their steamers fitted with a cool chamber specially for the purpose. Bananas and many delicate fruits were received from the 
West Indies during the course ot the exhibition in excellent condition. It is to be hoped that all connected withjthis interesting 
experiment will rvsolve to make it a jiermanent feature in West Indian trade, and induce the English to become as lai^ consumers of 
bananas and other tropical fruit as the people in the States, 

Before closing my remarks upon the West Indian fruit trade, I would mention that the growing ot fruit tor export has initiated 
quiteanewdenarturein the methods ot local trade. It ia true that [rait growing iu itself is somewhat uncertain, and apt to suffer sudden 
reverses, but the fact remains that it enables some thousands ot small growers to place land under cultivation and to utilize what otherwise 
would he simply wasted. 

Again, a trade in fruit has introduced a system ot cosh payments on the spot, with the result that the cultivator is placed at once in 

possession ot means for continuing planting operations and extending them to the fullest extent. As a case in point I might mention 

that the fruit trade in Jamaica is the means of circulating nearly £250,000 annually among all clas:^es of tbe community, and this large 

Btiin ia immediately available, without the vexatioua delays formerly experienced in establishing other and more permanent industries. 

Ko. 4 15 
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B&nanui, for iiigt&nc?, owno into bearing in about, liflaen or oigliteen mooths from the time of planting, and aa the ivtam ia usually from 



upon the tntit trade of the West India lelande, as indeed of many otlier small induFtrits, as calculated in the aggregate to build up, 
''"' liy little, an improved condition for the. people of these islands— a conditi ' ' ' "' ' ' ■"--''- ■^i - ■ ■ >- 

^uUy than they otiiernise would the depreGeion under which they are n 



A WEST INDIAN GOVERNOR ON DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES IN THE TROPICS. 

Divci'sifioitioii of industriep in the Wust IndipH and ilistribulioJi of lauds among the natives was oanieelly commended Iiy Sir 
Hubeit Joniingham, formerly governor-general of MauritiuM and later govern or-ccueral of Trinidad, in an address l>etore the Koyal 
Colonial Institute, London, April 16, 1901, in which he said: 

The instrofitiona to the royal commissionerB in 189fi were primarily to inquire into the coudifion and prospects of rertain West 
Indian ooloniee "in wliich BTigar ib produced," and, if necessarj-, "to mate suggestion b b««t calculated to restore and maintain the pros- 
perity of those coloTjies and of tlieir inhabitants," 

Tlie?e instructions were supplemented on Jannary S, 1897, by a letter containinji three direct and pertinent questions: 

Is it a fact tliat the sugar induEtry in the West Indian colonies is in dandier of extinction? 

Do the cauBce of the present depresHon of that induetry include matters independwit of the competition of sugar produced under 
bounty system? 

If the production of sugar in these eolcmiee be, discontinued, could other industries replace it, and, if so, be establiehed in ume to 
meet any eiisting crisis? 



The reply was prompt, direct, and exhaustive. 

It Baid'in substance: It is a fact tliat the si^ar induBtry is in danger of extinction; the causes of the present depression do not include 
matters independent of the competition of sugar produced under the bounty system; and, lastly, "no ioduBtrv or series of industries 
can he introduced into the West Indies which will ever completely take the place of sugar, and certainly no such result will be attained 
within the space of a few years," and they conclude that "it is of the utmost importance that no time should be lost in making ab^in- 
ning of subetitutii^ other induBtries for the cuIUvaticm of the sugar cane." 

You will observe that this reply slates a fact ivhich, however hideous, must be faced, and, further, makes suggestions which should 
be adopted without delay if the [act is not itself grai^led witb. 

Up to the present I'arliameut has ^nored tbc lact, Mid apnarently does not wish, or dom not dare, to face it as it ^ould be faced. 
seeing that it spells want to the labors-, bankruptcy to the colonies whicb depend on cane, an end of education, and a return to that 
barbarism frran which we ^de ourselves in having liecured the colored population of those islands. 

This is no comment; it is what the commissioners point out. 

To use their own words, "There is every reason to Iwlieve tliat a serioua condition of things is rapidly approaching your Majesty's 
Wcfit Indian posfiessione; that the crisis will be reached in a very few years; that tlie exports of sugar in twelve colonies amount to no 
leas thtm 55 per cent of the total exports, and are 65 x)er cent of that total in five cotoniei<; that even if alternative industries succeed in 
the eouTF'e of time, it is difficult to iMillevo that thev will completelv replace cane; that those exports are the only means by wbitJi iJ>e 
population can purchase manufactured goods, including clothes, or the local administrations raise a revenue to meet the cost <h a civilized 
government, and that it is an obligation on the part of His Majesty not toahandtoi the natives." That this soleoin warning is rapidly 
approaching a fulfillment can be read in the statement addressed to the sliareholders of the Colonial Bank by tbeir chairman, Mr. 
Dobree, bo recently as the 4th of this month. It is a statement which bears repetition, and I will quote it, 1>ecauBe, in measured lan- 
guage, the Houses of Parliament are told what to cxpectif they do not do 1 1 leir duty, as called fortli by the responsibility they undertook 
whenhalf acenturj'^o they prematurely gave absolute freedom to the Uack population instead of liberty gradually, couditional oattKU 
powers of labor and wiilingnevs to work. Mr. I>obree said: 

" Their hope that the Imperial t^ovemment would deal with tbis qiieption in a f(ur and statesmanlike manjicr liad been so far 
grievously disap[>ointed. The West Indian community commanded no eulhcient number of votes to act as an incentive to political 
wire-puilcrs, rikI the whole trend of legislation, so fur as sugar was concerned, would seem to be to play into the hands <A foreigners, 
without consideration for Britif^ or colonial interests. In t^pi^ of the inherent loyalty of the Wett Indians he found thai; a ctroog 
feeling was growing up among the most thoughtful members of the communit)[ that tJiey would be far better under American tbsji undar 
British rule, and be was of opinion that, when It was seen how greatly prosperity whs l>eing brought about in Cuba and Porto Kieo under 
Ameriean rule, the feeling would grow stroi^cer. He trusted that something might be done by the present Ouvemmeut, but they biid 
been hoping so long that he should not be difnppointed if nothing were done. * • • 

"I may be overuinguine, but I believe the efforts of the Trinidad planters and tboao of the local government will euoceed in 
maintaining the eogar industry for yet many years, thanks principally to tjie impetus given to peasant proprietwehip and to the tiuift 
and industriouH habits of the tmportod Indian coolies. In regard to the first the 'Fort of Spain tiazette' aavi': 

" 'It is a fact which is yearly becoming more and mare generally recognized by the niga; planters that the advent of tbecane 
farmer, more especially the large cane farmer, into the sugar industry of the colony^ is an event which must be regarded Bs a means of 
the reutoration of Bugar to its former and rightful place as the premier industry of Trinidad.' *- * <* 

AQRlCnLTCa.M. EnCCATlON NBCDED. 

"Xot only is it imperative to teach the Creole population the UBettilness of the soil, the bountiful returns which itgi^-esto^l tabor 
bestowed on its culture, and thenobilify of tlie wort itself, but it ia indispensable to instruct those who are willing to devote themseU-es 
to agriculture how to discriminate between remunerative and nonremunerative produce. • • • 

" How can these truths be impreesed upon the natives of the West Indies unless it be done in the manner now attempted — by educating 
the more cultivated colored people to a knowledge of agriculture, which they can impart to those below them, and by bringing up the 
present generation of children to consider gardening and tJie use of the spade as part of a polite education?" 

DivEBsmcAiiOK OF wDvnmBB KBCGsaAar Avn feabibia 

In Trinidad, tlianks to the strennous and able efforts of Professor Carmody and Mr. Hart, of the Botanical Gardens, great progreas 
is being made in tliis direction, and public interest is, I think, at the present moment as alive to the neeeeeity of a change in the old 
modes of education hb can be desireo. 

Trinidadians have every reason to take time by the forelock, for they possess a soil which can grow anything and everything. The 
cacao trade, which cornea next in importance to the suqjar trade, is one which, however remunerative, does not give work to r-.any 
hands, though fortunately it is one in which the native Creoles take an interest, and the coolies are beginning to inveet their sr - — 
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It & trade which flourif!he(1 in. Trinidad up to 1S27, when, owing to the fall in prices, it gradunlly dw)iidle<l to nothing, until in 1S5G 
there were no more than 7,000 acres under cultivation. As the average yield per acre ie 600 pounds', or 2 poumls per tree, some idea of 
the di'Vt'lopment it haa now reached can be gathered from the fact tnat there are at the present time nomiually 498 cacao eatotes, 
yielding; 173,000 b^ or 29,000,000 pounds of cacao, hciice representing some 46,000 acrea under cultivation. 

It is est imatea that the cost of proiiucfion of a l«g of cacao containing 165 pounds ia 34 ehillingc, while the sale price averaced for 
the last two years has been 75 shillings a bag, representing a total of more than £600,000, of which half was clear pi-oflt and half was 
expended, in the colony. 

The demand is eo much on the increase that prices maintain themselves in spite of accumulations and of old methodic of growth, 
and the providential dispensation which places Trinidad outside the hurricane zoue is also the guaranty of her future prospiirity from 
this one article, if she had no other to rely on ; but a great impulse has been given within the last three years to the cultivation of 
rubber, and this important article of commerce is expected to rank eventually as one of the most remunerative of the colony's 
resources. 

Tiianks to a Swedish professor of botany and natural history, Professor Bovallius, of the University of Tjpsala, who was 
introduced to me by letter from the secretary oi state, I modestly hope that I have had a slight share in the impetus givcn.to this new 
industry, from which so much is expected. 

Professor Bovallius asRured me that he had not seen alon^ the Orinoco River any land better saited to the growth of hevea or 
eastilloA than that which Trinidad affords, and he lias since proved his confidence in the soil by the parchaee of some 4,000 acres of 
Government land and the launching of the Narva Estates Company, Limited, for the cultivaUou of rubber, cacao, and indigenoua 
products. 

I wish I had the time to explain to you liow these estates, situated in, 1 think, the loveliest part.'' of the island, and selected with 
the greatest care and knowledge, are expected to give returns iu the eighth year, when the rubber trees yield their milk, which are 
simply astounding to one who, like my^lelf, has no money to invest. 

But as the company is formed on what, I think, is the safest basis of investment in land, when the investor does not reside on the 
spot, viz, on a syndicate system, in which dividends are paid pro rata of the shares held after a lapse of half the time necessary- for the 
produce plants to bear, it may be useful to point out that m the case of a rubber plantation, which takes eight years, the cocoanut trees, 
the bearing cacao trees, the hardwood, and the corn are made to pay full interest on the capital for four years and a dividend after. On 
the Narva estate, for instance, I see by the prospectus that at the start there are 60 acres of bearing cacao, oquivalent to £1,200 a vear, 
and coconut trees yielding -nuts worth £750; while hardwood is exi>ected to realise £400, and 50 acres of com a further .C20(), In all 
£2,550, which is more than necessary to pav 8 per cent on the gross capital of the companv in question, vii, £25,000; that this revenue 
increases to £3,000 the i*eond year, £3,456 the third year, £4,800 tlie fourth year, and to i:7,300 the fifth year, owing to enlarged areas 
of both bearing cacao and cocoanut trees. In the fifth vear it exceeds by £2,500 the cost of working the estate in that year, that cost, 
inclusive of interest, teing estimated at £3,475 the first "vear, £3,930 the second year, £4,360 the third year, £4,915 the fourtli year, and 
about the same in the fifth. 

Hiiwever correct these figures may be, they are eo far reliable that, provided the cacao trees are bearing as well as the cocoanut 
trees, 8 per cent interest on capital is secure, though adeAcit on working expenses, averaging £700 a year tor four years, ia expected. 

But in the fifth year the balance of revenue covers that deficit and a dividend of 9 per cent becomes posaihle. The prospectus after 
that becomes a^ressiVely alluring. Before the rubber adds its HW per cent, the sixth jear gives a dividend of 33 per eeut, and the 
seventh year 44 per centi and although I am not <iuito capable of understanding such lugh profits, there is no reason, with the prices 
which (acao and rubber command, that this should not be reali/.ed, seeing especially that cacao is daily becoming more popular 
throughout the world as a nutritive lieverage and the demand for pure rubber is far in excess of the supply; and it will be intercpiinjj to 
note when the time c;oinei how wise they have been who have asked of the soil and vegetation of Trinidad for returns eijuivalent to 
those of the beat minerala elsewhere. 

I have meutiuneil cocoanuts, and most people do not realize their value in the economy of nature. 

In Trinidad these trees thrive particularly well, and especially so in the district of Mayaro, where the finest cecal, or cocoanut walk, 
has curiously planted itself from nuts ori|nnally cast ashore from a wrecked vessel. 

The.'* trees bring forth a bunch of nuts every mouth, and the bunches average nine nuts each. Sixty good nuts go to a gallon of 
oil, and this gallon averages 51, or 4s. 2il. The yearly value of a cocoanut tree is therefore roughly set down at $1, from which it will 
be seen that 9,600 cocoanut trees are sufficient of themselves to pay £2,000 interest, at 8 per cent, on £25,000. 

In 1S98 some I3,C00,00O nuts were exported, representing 118,000 trees at lea.'t, and £45,000. As there are 60 nomiiifll cocoanut 
estates in Trinidad, each estate exported on an average produce of the value of £740, and this sum, at 8 per cent, is interest oD £9,250, a 
fact not to be despised when a cocoanut walk is advertised for sale. 

I will not weary vou with indian com, or maize, which gives two crops a year, and is only interior to wlieat as a nutritive aliment; 
orwitlirice, which is imported to the extent of £150,000 a year, and could be raised in the island for more than twiir that value were 
there proper appliances to thrash and clean the graui; or with coffee, every grain of which finds a sale in the local market, as Verdant 
Vale can testify; or with tobacco, which has been pronounceil as good as the Hahana leaf— alas! the secret of the curing rests with 
ihe Culans and no one else; nor of the fruit, which is a drag in the markets of the colony, and awaiting the succer-s of Mes.'rs. El<ler, 
Dempaler & Co.'s plucky venture in Jamaica; nor, indeed, of the spices, vegetables, and other riches which the marvelous soil otCera 
eagerly to all who seek them. » * * 

BBIKO ADOPTED. 



Applying these remarks to the special recommendations of the royal commission in regard to Trinidad and Tobago, which, as they 
also recommended, is now a ward or district of the colony, it will interest you to recall what they were: 

1. The Bubetitution of other affricultural industries tor the cane cultivation. 
That is in full Bwit^;, and has Deen fully acted on. 

2. The settlement of tlie surplus population on land as peasant proprietors. 

Not only have 10-acre plots been reduced to 5, as advised by the commissioners, and have e^erly been bought wlthiu the last 
three years in a manner unknown up to then, but squatting, which was deprecated by them, has become a well-nigh impossible thing 
fitDco the institution of a central board working in conjunction with the district toad Donrds for the opening ont of the whole countrv, 
with due rej^rd to prior claims of districts where land is taken up in greater degree. Up to 1898 the average sale of Crown lands had 
been 7,oixi acres a year for eighteen years. I believe I am stating a fact, though speaking in this instance from memory onlv, that the 
average in 1898, 1899, and 1»00 was over 12,000 acn»; but it is also fair to say that this is greatly due to the high prices realized for eai'ao 
in these years, which have directeii local attention to the great commereial value of that plant, and hence to land suited to its 
Gidtivation. 

3. Facilitating access to fordgn markets. 

In the newspapera which arrived by last mail I find that the needed service round the island and Tobago once a week, also 
recommended by the royal commission, was actually commenced on the 8th ot March, and this will bring the produce of all the coast 
line of both islands to Port of Spain. 

The effort of Trinidad by generons offer to increase the subsidy to the Boyal Mail Steamship Company, so as to insure twice a 
month the presence of its ocean-going steamers in the Gulf of Paria, has not yet succeeded, but negodationa are not over, and when it 
ctnnra to pass the hope of the commissi oners of developing a storage of foieij^n goods in bond, to be afterward exported to Yeuezuela, 
will t>c more fully realized than it is now, though even that of late years has increased steadily. 
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DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS IN ORIENTAL COLONIES. 

The work of tlie Dutch Government in developing an<l diversifying the productions of Ceylon ia indicated by Mr. Basil W. 
Worsfold in hia "A Visit to Ja\-a," 1893, in which he desoribea the great horticultural garden there established by the Dutch 
Government: "Among the twenty or thirty tropical gardens eatabliahed in the colonial poasesaions of the variouB European powers," 
he anya, " three aland preeminent, those of Calcutta, Ceylon, and the Dut^h gardens in Java. It (the latter) contains three separate 
branches — the botanical gardena, a horticultural garden, and a mountfun garden. Of these, the last is situated at some diatanec from 
the town and occupies 75 acrea of land, with a staff of ten natives working under a European gardener. The horticultural garden 
adjoins the botanical garden and has for many years enabled the Government to diatribute gratuitoasly the aeeda and plants re'juired 
for various colonial enterprises, including tea and coffee plants, sugar canea, iudia rubber and gutta percha trees, and trees producing 
tannin and "oils, while various mediciual plants are also found here and others which afford useful nourishment for cattle. Altogether 
there are 9,000 species of plants contained in the gardens. There ia, iu addition, a museum containing an expensive herbarium and an 
extensive library of over 5,000 volumes, numerous laboratories, draftsmen who are competent to employ the methods of photography 
and lithography in reproducing the forms of plants, and under the direction of this sl&ff are employed a number of natives, including 
three Malays with special botanical knowledge, a head gardener, nine utidei^rdeners, and about one hundred cooUes." 

THE FRDIT INOCBTftV IN THE TROPICS AN IMPORTANT 0N8. 

In 8 paper on " Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce," read before the Eoyal Colonial Institute, London, February 8, 1887, 
Dr. Morris, the Director of the Experiment Stations, said: 

One important result arising from the recent Colonial and Indian Exhibition is the great interest awakened in the possibilities of 
our colonial empire as a source of a large supply of fruit. In the colonial market attached to the exhibition there was shown a auccession 
of rich and rare fruit from all parts of Her Majesty's possessions. The Dominion of Canada and the West India Islands, Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal, the Auatraliaji colonies and New Zealand, Fiji, Straits Settlements, Mauritius, Cyprus, and Malta, all were re]>resented 
by produce iu fruit, which for diversity of form and of representative character probably surpassed anything previously seen in these 

The shipments of fresh fruits from the Southern Hemisphere were in many cases purely of an experimental character but the 
results achieved were certainly striking and EUf,^eative, and will doubtleaa lead to a trade in fruit between the colonies and mother 
couutrv of benefit alike to both producer and consumer. At the present time we import into this country raw and pref*rved fruit to a 
large amount annually. Most of this fruit ia supplied to us by foreign countries; but within the area of the British dominions is included 
a fruit climate as extensive as the world itself. We have all the fruit climates of the north temperate and tropical regions, and we have 
also the fruit climates of the Southern Hemisphere, which latter can turn winter into summer and supply fruit in abundance just at the 
time we want it most. • • • 

IN AUSTBALIA. 

With the exception of oneortwo, mostof ourcoloniesareseparated from the mother country by such "countless miles of ocean" that 
it was thought impossible to draw from them any appreciable quantity of fresh fruit; but the rapid progress made in the construction of 
large and swift ocean steamers has brought even our Australian colonies within the compass of a four weeks' voyage; and if we can draw 
supplies of oranges, apples, and pears from the fiu'-off orchards of Australia and Kew Zealand what can not be done with the productiona 
of colonies at less than one-half the dislance? * * * 

IN THE ORIENT. 

The StraitaSettlementsyieldperhapsthericheststoresoftropicalfruitsof any of our dependencies. The mantrosteen, durianmango, 
pineapple, papaw, duku, attap, langsat, plessan, rambusiin, pumelo, bananas, blimbine, euava, cherimelia were al! shown at the Indian 
aixi Colonial Exhibition in a preserved slate, and with otlier better-known tropical fruit, they formed one of the most interesting 
collections of liist Indian frnits seen in tills country. Siugajxire pineapples are largely exported preserved whole in sirup, and the 
enterprise shown by several firms in popularizing this article will no doubt lead to a conaideratile trade being CKtablished in this country, 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE IN THE COLONIES. 

The development of the earning power of the nati ve and the application of his earnings to the purchase of the necessities, conveniences, 
and comforts of civilized life is a subject which belongs so clearly to the list of requirements for the material, mental, and morel 
improvement of the inhabitants of the colony that some consideration of commercial conditions and methods in the colonies is obviously 
necessary. The mere opportunity to communicate with his neighbor, or with men in other parts of the world, by telephone, telegraph, 
or by miul, or to come in personal contact with them does not supply all of the requirements for advancement along the lines mentioned. 
The native of the colony needs the articles which commerce alone can furnish him — the clothing, the manufactures, (he books, the 
writing material, the thousand and one comforts and necessities of civilized life which tend to the improvement, material, mental, and 
moral, of his condition. These he must obtain through commerce, in exchange for his products, for which a market Is furnished him 
by the roads, railways, and other metliods of intercom mimication which the colonial government supplies in its development of the 
territory thus governed. 



That these improvements in the purchasing power of the people of the colonies have followed such developments is evident from 
an examination of the imports of the British colonies at intervals during the past half century. In 1850 the total importation of the 
British colonies amounted to 140 million dollarB; by I860 it had increased to 400 niillioiia; by 1875, to 750 millions; and in 1900 was 
1,150 million dollara, or eight times as much as a half century ago. During that same period the total Imports of the world increased 
from 2 billiona in 1850 to over 11 billions in 1900, while even in the rapidly developing United States the imports during that period only 
increased from 173} millions in 1850 to 850 millions, thus being in 1900 less than five times as much as a half century ago. 

The table which follows shows the imports and esporta of the British colonics, including India, at decennial periods from 1850 to 
1000. In regard to India It should be remembered that the statements of recent years are somewhat misleading when compared with 
those of the earlier part of the half century by reason of the decline in the exchange value of the rupee. Prior to 1890 the British 
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fltatements of the commerce of India were calculated upon the bafiis of .10 rupees to the pound sterling, while now tliey are calculated 
upon the basis of 16 rupees to the pound stertinjc- The fall of the rupee in India and the decrease in sugar production and consequent 
earnings in the West Indies account for the fact that the flares of commerce of the British colonies do not ehow so repid a growth 
proportionately in the closing part of the century as in the earlier period. 

Impobts ikto BarriSH Colonies, 1850-1899, 

[Exclusive Hi butlion and ipccle.] 



YEARS. 


Value. 


YEARS. 


Valaa. 






Poundi ilerHng. 
»,7.W,0Ci6 
80,000.000 
106,100,000 




Poixndi Hfrllno. 
152,300,008 
214,800.000 
232,100,000 


















1 





As to what has been done by the great colonizing nations to encourage pommerce as a necessary factor in the development of the 
people of the colony, the question is answered by the facts above shown. They have constructed roads, railways, and canals, thus 
enabling the native to market his products; and the latter has in turn increased his purchases until they are fo-day seven times as much 
as they were a half century ago. The question of the relation of this commerce of the colony to that of the mother country is discussed 
elsewhere. 

MONEY AND BANKING IN THE COLONIES. 

Currency is naturally the next subject to be considered after commerce. As has already been indicated, the first work which 
eocceasful governments undertake in their management of colonies is the development of methods of communication — roads, railways, 
canals, river and harbor improvements, postal and telegraph service — in order, first, to enable the natives to transport their products to 
market; second, to increase their productive area; and, third, to facilitate communication both amon^ the natives themselves uid between 
them and the outside world. Following this comes the development and diversification of agricultural productions, and this is naturally 
followed by commerce with the outside world and between the various sections of the colony it^iclf. This requires currency, money of 
standard and accepted value, which, with the increase of commerce and the establishment of closer relations with the outside world, 
takea the place of cowry shells and other primitive mediums of exchange. 

In this establishment of a recognized and acceptoble currency the methods which have been and are employed by the various 
successful colonizing nations of the world are the object lessons to which students of colonial matters naturally turn. 



In general terms, it may be said that colonial currency usually takes a form similar to that of the strong conntriee in the 
immediate vicinity with which commercial relations of greater or lees extent exists, and with whose people and financial methods the 
people of the colony come in contact. The currency of the British colony of Canada, for example, is identical with that of the United 
Slates, although Canada is closely connected with the mother country in all commercial anil financial affairs. The currency of the 
Hawaiian Islands, whose chief business intercourse is with this country, has been for many years identical with that of the Uniied Blates, 
The currency of the smaller British colonies in the Orient, Singapore and the Federated Malay States, is the Mexican and old Spanish 
pillar dollar. In Hongkong the Mexican dollar is used, and that coin, or the British East Indian dollar, similar in weight and appearance, 
is an accepted medium of exchange throughout the Orient. The introduction of the Mexican dollar in the Orient, where it is still the 
favorite currency, was from the Philippines which were in early years attached to Mexico by the Spanish Government and all their 
commerce required to pass through Mexico on its way to Spain. This established the Mexican dollar in the Philippines, whence its use 
extended to China and other adjacent countries. India, with its enormous population and well-established currency, which existed 
when the British took pofisession, has retained its original form of currency, the rupee, though the fluctuations in its value have been 
the cause of great inconvenience in commercial matters, and its steady fall a great loss to its people. In Ceylon, although its population 
is of a race differing from that of India, the general rule by which the currency of a small community is determined by that of the 
larger adjacent countries obtains, the rupee being the accepted currency. In the British West Indies, owing to a determined effort made 
for the introduction of Briti.fh currency in 1825, whereby the shilling was "to circulate wherever the British drum was lieurd," British 
coins are the standard, but American gold and paper and Spanish gol<l coins circulate alongside the British silver and gold, Cyprus, 
which has been administered by the British Government for more than twenty years under a convention with the Sultan of Turkey, has 
as its currency English, Turkish, and French gold pieces and Cyprus pia-slers, of which nine e<iual one English shilling. In Alg<;ria, a 
Flinch colony, French coins are the standard, its proximity to France and the large proportion of business which is transacted with 
that country encouraging the use of that currency. In Madagascar, Italian, Belgian, Greek, and other coins circulate alongside the 
French silver and the fractional parts of coins which were used for smaller transactions in earlier years, but which are being gradually 
withdrawn by the French Government, In Tunis the legal coins are similar to those of the French, but specially coine<l for that colony 
by the French Government. In the French colony of Dahomey, on the west coast of Africa, English and American, as well as French 
coins are in circulation, as are also cowry shells in the interior. In the French colonies of Indo-China the accounts of revenue and 
expenditure are stated in piasters. In the Kongo Free State the legal money is that of Belgium, with which most of the commerce is 
conducted. In the German colonies of Africa German coins are the standard, the chief money in circulation, the colonies not being 
sufficiently contiguons to any other great country to be affected by its currency, and this is true of the British colonies in Africa, where 
British currency is the established medium of exchange, Java appears to be an exception to the general rule by which the currency of 
a colony is determined by that of adjacent territory, and this is doubtless due to the fact that practically all of the commercial relations 
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of Java iliiiinE the Eaat century have been vith the Ncthcrlande. Since the csUre control of production and the commerce gro^'ing 
therefriiru were in the hands of the Dutch Govemmuit, which Bont all products of the island to the Nctbcrlanda to bo sold and naturally 
transmitted m eschan^ therefor the currency of the mother country, tho currency of Java \a therefore identical with that of the mother 
country — the Nclherlands. 



The tendency to accept and adopt for the colony the form of currency pTe\'ailing in eontijiuous countries witli which lanre 
R'ial relations are maintahied is pointed out by Prof. Bobert Chalmers, of Oriel Colic;"?, Oxford, alao connected with the British 
treasury, in his " Colonial Currency," 1893, in which he says that " from 1K25 onward no douht had been ontcrtaincil by the British 
authoritiea that sterling (gold) was the best aj-etcra o£ currency for all British colonies, irrcspcotive o! their geographical positions and 
trade felatious, and the Imperial Ciovernment iias shown itself anxious to perfect the introduction of sterling currency by iinpoi'ing in 
1852 a limit of 40 shillings on the tender of British sih-er, not only in Austmlia, but in such silver-nsing countries as Ceylon, ^Mauritius, 
and IIoiiRkong. This doctrine of the universal applicability of pterling was abandoned, though with reluctance, when it was 
demonstrated by Sir Borrulcs Bobinsijn that a ^Id standard was impracticable and mischievous in colonies Euch as Uonekonj?, the 
Straits Hettlemeiitj, and Ceylon, where trade relittioiw made the silver ftandard im]>eratively necet«ai'y. "It was thne the East which 
taught the leswin of 'currency arca.s' in colonial currency. Once recot-niied the new doctrine was warmly espoused, a mint being 
catablif^htd at Hongkong in 1861 to coin instead of gold sovereigns silver dollars of the Mexican type. Mauritius was recogniKi-d in 
lg76 as falling, like Ceylon, within the currency area of India, and the rupee was accordingly eslabliahcd as the standard currency 
ior the island. In 1887 tlie currency of British Uoiiduras was changed by adopting as the standard the silver dollar of Guatemala, ou 
the ground tbat itwas by the neigh borutg republics that the currency of iJiif Britinh colony was necessarily dominated,' and while 
the doctrine of "currency areas" was recognized by the Imperial Government mid appUed in the case of these lesser colonies the 
self-governing Dominion of Canada had in 1S71 recognized the same dot'trine i ^r itrelf by as.^imilating its currency to that of the 
neighlKiring United States, a step which has been taken iu pari, though not in wbol.-, by the Bahamas." 



Prof. Robert Clialniers, in liis Hiatory of Currency in the British Colonics, iiublislied iu 18U3, describes tho procesaeo of 
evolution of the currency BVBtums of the British colonies as follows: 

In theory currency followed the flag; in practice it was only the denoniioalion, and not the sterling coin, which followed the 
Engli^'h settlers of the seventeoiith century to the "plantations" of the New World. Theuiilyohis they saw wore of foreign silver, chieflv 
Spanisli; and these foreign coins thev rated in terms of sterling, tlius originating the complexities of denominational eurrency wbicb 
_i.ii : — :.j ^^,^ quotation of Halifax excliangcs. It was not that the colonic had any <)URTrel with the monetary syHtom of the 



.. . ountry; they were only too anxious to aee sterhngcirculatLDg among them 

The chief reason watt that the early colonists were j>oor mun, with new couulries to develop by the slow processes of agriculture. 
As a conswiiience, they ret[uired, and received, commodities — not coin — from ICngland in return tor such part of their exported produce 
as was not alreadv hypothecated to duties and other home liabilities. Hence coined mone^- was rare among them; and the How of such 
specie as they had waii not from bat to Europe. Staple commodities formed the normal medium tA exchange. Even where coined money 
■ was plentiful, it was fre<iueiitly nswl for external rather than for domestic imyment". » =■ • 

But with growing eommoroe with the Spanish main, and tlie riee of th<' Buccaneers in the West Indies, the )iltuitations naturany and 
nece«tiarily bcfian to form fuirt of a curreni^y area dominated by the silver " jiioce of eight" from Spuiish America. Spanish coins now 
began to circulate to a greater or less extent in all the plantations, and the colonists through whose liands they pai^sed proceeded to rate 
them concurrently with the sterling of which they retained only the denomination. 

The [--teriing value generally accepted in the pcvenleculh century fur the piece of eight was 4b. 6d., the ratine BuliBeqnently stereotyped 
by Queen Anne's nroi-lamation of 17l>i and by Sir Isaac Kewton'a tables of 1717. But side by side with this silver parity there waa a 
fiopular rating of tlie piece o! eight by tale at 5a., partly due to the general reKemhlance of that coin to an English crown. * * * 

Imitating the practices familiar to them in London, di^honoBt ])erson3 traded on the desire of the young communities for a mcIaJtic 
currency, by circulating clipped money at the fidl ratis and this malpractice was condoneii by the colonies when it was found that the 
light money was more apt to stay with them than the " broad " pieces. Moreover, with silver as tlie colonial standard of value, while 
in England' the real standard was gold, payment hy tale at the English silver parit.y for the piece of eight entailed a Ion on the lemittascc 
of these coins to England, a lose which was readily avoided bv i^ucing tlie weight of pieces of eight to correspond with the dominaot 
European ratio of gold to silver. Euither, "the raiding of the moneys" was an expedient well known aad widely practiced in 
contemporary Euro[)e, as was the dimunition of fine content, and clipping by the subject was the counterjiart of the debaisement of 
coins bv the sovereign. Hence it came al»ut that by the middle of the seven'tennth century clipping was rampant in the West Indka, 
and light MpaniHh silver coins liecttme the general standard of value in the British possesdons in tlie Kcw Worla. • • * 

Briefly, tb^^fore, the currency history of tlie period prior to 1704 is marketl (a) by the rise of the "denominational currency" 
systeiUH as the result of competitive overvaluation of fepanish silver in terms of sterling, and (t) by the final predominance of the clipjied 
piece of eight. But it was not until the close of this period that coin sujierseded comuiodities even in prosjierous colonies. In the more 
backward aettiementB barter continued to dominate the currency. Gold coins were of rare occuTTcnce and were regarded as countem 
lather than real "money." • • • 

ATTQUPI3 TO INTRODUCE -OSInSn CUBREHCr ik THB C0L0.NI£8. 

In 1S25 the home Government made its great attempt to introduce British silver into circulation 'throughout the British colonies. 
The sliilling was to circulate wherever the British drum was heard. The causes of this revolutionary change were twofold, arising from 
circmnstanues affected — (1) the Spanish and [2) the BritiBh currency. 

in the first place, the sucoessful revelutioi ' ■• -^ 
Spanish dollar, while for some hali a century tl 

.colonies. The home Government was also alive to the prevalence of dishonest paper and of " 
the corse of colonial currency in the West Indict. 

In the second place, the act of 1H16, establishing gold as the sole standard of valne in the United Kingdom, had placed the home 
metallic currency on a sound basis, eetablisliing a token silver coinage, which for the &«t time in centuries remain^ in drcolatJoii. 
And, further, the new mint was now in full working order and able to satiiify even greater demands than those made upon its resources 
for purpose of iatemal circulation. 

iSiBce Ibis waa wrlneD, BiltlihBaiAniaibMadfqiMaaie'CDludStatMgotlldoUaiaa ber lUmdaid of ounmo^. 
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Gonacqaently the disease Beemed almost to eugtreet its onru remedy. The new ehilling was a success at home. Why shoulil it not 
prove as Kf"^' a euccef^s in the colonies, and form a (fiilv'er) link between them and the mother country? And, apart from tlic inlerec ts 
o£ the colonies, the home tioiernment had iuterests of iIh own to consult. The large payments to troops and officiala in the colonies, 
.amountinj5 to several millions sterling a year, were made the heavier by the continual shipments of specie, neceesi tatted by the conflicting 
and unsound systems of colonial currency. If British silver could be substituted once for all as the circulatory medium'of the colonies, 
it would not only save the e:£penee of shipping specie, but also swell the imperial gam by scl^nioiai;^ on subsidary silver. On fcrouud^, 
therefore, of policy and expediency, it seemed desirable to introduce Britu^h silver coins into circulation in the colonics. The real 

{'ustification of the mea«ure9 of 1826 was one which was only vj^juely felt at the time, and which reriuired the subsecguent experience of 
laif a century to deraoustrate and define. That jiurtification is to be' found in the fact that the Spanish dollar, the universal coin of three 
centuries, had lost its supremacy, and that its uuiveraul dominion was in proeess of disintegration into rival " currency areas," chief 
among which was destined to be the are» dominated by the British sterluig. 

A beginninj; was made through the conimi(*ariat--the department through which the troop.", etc., were paid abroad, .^s the pay 
of the troops was fixed in sterling, it was decided to pay thein in sterling silver and copper corns', and so to introduce tho?e coins into 
colonies. In order to keep the money in circulation, an mtninious arrangement wad devised. The bills which the commitsaries were in 
the liabit of drawing upon the treasury at thirty days siKht for raising funds, were to be issued (at £103 per £11)0 liillj to any person 
t«ndonng British silver. In this way it was hoped to insure the general use of British tokens as a circulatory metlium m tlie colonies. 
Theee proposals, which so far had primary reference, not to tiic colonial public, but to the imperial troo[is, etc., were embodicl in the 
treasury minute of February 11, 1K2.1, the substance of which was communicated to the several commissaries l>y circular letter of 
Febmarj- 12. In order to give It^ currency to the British coins in the colonies generally, an order in council was passed on March 23, 
1825, which proved as misclnevous as it was intended 1o be l>eneticial. Ite fundamental errors, derived from the treasury minute, were 
(1) its rating of the Spanish dollar for concurrent circulation with British silver, and (2) its omission to rate foreifm gold coins. 

(1) The treasury minute stated that ''as tlie substitutiou of British silver and copper currenev for the Spanish dollar, even in the 
payments from the military chests to the troops, can only be fsradually effected, and as it may, in many citses, ntili be expedient to 
employ that coin as a medimn of paj-ment at B fixed rate as compared with BritiKh currency, my lords are of the opinion that it should 
(when necessary) be isiueil at the rate of 4s. 4d. tlie dollar, heiiif; a fraction of a farthing onlv above its intrinsic value at the rate al 
6s. 2d. per ouDoe of tstandard silver." But as this "mint price," which dated hack to liiOX, and had reference to a binietaliic standard, 
waa 2d. higher per ounce tliau the gold pviue of silver in the open market, the effect of its application to the Spanish dollar ivas to 
overrate that coin, as measured by the gold sovereign, to which the shilling was now s«bsi<liaiy. Had this blunder heen confined to 
the mere rale of issue of the Spanish dollar to the troops in lieu of sterling coins, the evil would not liave amounted to more than an 
unintentional fraud on the troops, etc., 'but, when the obsolete mint price was made the Ittisis for rating British silver for concurrent 
circulation with the dollar, the overvaluation of the later coin by 3} per cent was fatal to the imperial scheme. By a familiar law, the 
overrating of the dollar sufDced to drive out the shilling. 

( 2) As has been shown above, the indirect effect of the piwlaraation and act of ITOii had Iwen to establish a gold standard in the 
West Indies. Here, as in S))ain itself, the gold doubloon (with the Portuguese Johannes) had practically supplanted the silver dollar. 
ConHpquently, if British silver was undervalued !ii per cent, as compared with the dollar, it was still further underrated (hy an 
addtti<:mal 4j to 5 per cent), as compared with the colonial gold standard. In colonies where the doubloon jworth 64s. sterling) passed, 
as io Spain, for 16 silver dollars, Uie undervaluation of the shiUing by about 8 per c«iit rendered its circulation hopeless. In Gibraltar, 
lor example, where the doubloon was supreme, the newly arrived boxes of British silver were bought up at the price of 1 doubloon 
for 69s. -Id., and immedintelv shipped liaek to England "unopened and with seals intact." 

Aecopdingly, by order in' council of September 7, 1838, the order in council of March 23, 1825, was revoked, so far as respected tlw 
colonies in America and the AVest Indies, and it was ordained that throughout the West India colonics, including British Guiana, the 
doubloon nnd dollar should circulate and l)c recei ve<l in payment equally with sterling, as being, respectively, of the full value of Ms. and 
te. 2d. Instructions were sent at the same dnte to the governors of the several colonies in the West Indies directing them to declare by 
local pro<'lamation the " curreac?" values of the doubloon, the dollar, and the shilling, according to the relative values assigned to these 
coins in thy royal proclamation. The <loiibloon l>eiiig the real standard in the AVest Indies, was to be taken as the basis of the currency 
ratiiigs, with a consequent leveling up of the values of the dollar and shilling. The new currency ratings were in most cases inconvenient 
for the purposes of ordinary life. The Bahamtw and Jamaica at once proceeded to disjiense with "currency" and adopted sterling 
'deDominations. And in tliis conuectioa it is to be oU^ened that the roign of the Spanish dollar being over, moat of the West ludion 
eoloniee hail come to form part of the rapidly widening "currency area" of Great Britain. Hence, even though in many cases the 
formal adoption of steriing denominations was postponeil (by Jlonl.serrat until 18(i4), sterling coins steadily worked their «-ay into 
general circulation in the West Indies. The success of the locislatlon of 1833 in the West Indies led, in lfl43-44, to its application to 
coloniee elsewhere— to Mauritius, the wert coast of Afrii*, St. Helena, Malta, Gibraltar, and Hongkong. In the lirat two coses French 
-and East Indian cfAau were also admitted to tender; in Malta the doubloon was not allowed to compete with sterhng; and hi Gibraltar 
(where onlv the Spanish doubloon passed current and where the silver dollar was in practice mere bullion), the rating of tbe dollar, as 
a denomimitioD, at <ls. 2d. was allowed to be established side by side with the rating of the Sjionish doubloon at $1(3, or (Hjs. 8d., instead 
of (Ms. 

EFFECT OF THE GOtB DISCOVERIES. 

The great discoveries of gold in Australia in 1861 , following as they did on those of California, profotmdly afiected tlie currency of 
the British coloniee in common with the rest of the civilized world. A primary eOect was to drive out tlic now appreciated silver dollar 
from circulation in places like the West Iiidie«, where nothing but the hitherto steady gold price of silvor hod retauietl these coins in 
circulation side by side with the gold sovereii-'n and its token representatives. Thus the second half of the century saw tiie banishment 
of the old silver 'dollar to the East. But the most notable efiect of the Australian gold discoveries was the local demand for the 
establishment in Atistialia of branches of the royal mint, the first of which was opened at Sydnty on May 14, 1855, whilst the aecond, at 
Uelbounie, dateeonly from June 12, 1872. * * • 

A MEXICAN VIEW OF THE CAUSES OF THE POPULARITY OF THE MEXICAN DOLLAR IN THE ORIENT. 

Seizor Joaqnin D. Caeasos, in a series of articles published in LI Economisla Mcsicano, in 1901, says: "It is very bard to say 
M what precue dale money coined in Mexico was introduced in the markets of the extreme Orient, tliougb it is quite well known 
ihat about the end of .the seveuteentb century Kew 8paiu and the Philippine Islands were maintaining very important commercial 
nlaliaiie, ^nco the royal oidinanoe of April 14, 1579, had authorized the exports of merchandise— the product of the Philippines— to 
Kew Spain and Pent." 

The government of the Philippine Islands, moreover, maintwned friendly relations with China and Japan, and during the 
aenrenteenthsentDFy the custom became quite gencsal to send to ibe rulers of Japan, Cambodia, the Tidoro or Molucca Islands, and of 
<Anna, gifts and piwents to cootiaue these friendly relations. There is no doubt that the Mexican pesos penetrated into these vast 
empires by way, prisoarily, of the PhiUppine Islands, because the government of Kew Spain had to send there each year from 
270,IWO to 280,000 pesos, the revenue of tlie insular treasury not being sufficient to meet all the expenditures. The government, then, 
atAniearlierBti^iU^ comment was iD0Uumental in introduoing the Mejucan jwsoe in the markets of the extreme Orient. Chalmers, 
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in his valuable study enlitled, A History ot the Currency in the British Colony, saye the following on thie queatiou: "The silver 
dollar, in the enrliett Spanish form, had been familiar at such Chinese porta as Canton, Ningpo, and Amoy since 1571, in connection 
with Sjaniah commerce from the Philippines," and in 1596 Linschoten, in his Itineraire Voyage, stated that at Goa "there are likewise 
rialles ot eight which are brought from Portuigall, and are 'paradawes do reales,' worth, at their first coming out, 436 reyes of 
Portuisflll, and after are raised by exchange as they are sought for where men travelt for China" (p. 371). 

There Is good reason to say that, beginning with the seventeenth century, the Tilexiean peso was a very important civilizing i^ency 
anil the chief exchange instrument in the international commerce of the peoples in the Orient. When Europcas civilization came to 
knock at the doors ot theec great and populated empires, the peso became the tie of union between the Eastern and Western nations, and 
the only possible basis on which commercial peace might be reestablished. 
' The product of the Mexican silver mines, after being turned into coin, was distributed all over the world, taking two toutes— that 
of the Orient, and that of the Occident. The commerce which New Spain maintained through the port of Acapuico, in soutliem 
Mexico, with tbe Piiilippine Islands never attained any real significance — although the merchandise of China passed throngh Mexico oa 
its way to Europe — by reason ot the prohibitory i^islation ot the kings of Spain in order to keep the commerce already established 
between the Philippine Islands, Guatemala, and Peru. Nor did the movement of precious metaU ever attain any extraordinary 
importance. 

The commerce with Spain was more important for the American colony, and tbe predous metals extracted from the mines were, 
as a rule, sent to Spain. Europe, however, did not keep all this gold and silver in circulation. Intematjonal commerce transmitted 
part of it to Asia, The European precious metals flowed to the Asiatic continent by three principal routes — first, the commerce with the 
Levant, Egypt, and the Red Sea; second, the maritime commerce with tbe East Indies and China; third, the commerce of Russia with 
China and Tartary. Tbe two trade currents of New Spain, by way of the East and the West, brought the silver and the coined peso 
pieces of Mexico to the great nations of the Orient. The East Indies and China are the countries which have absorbed the larger part 
of the silver extracted from the American mines. They are the bottomless pit into which the precious metals have been thrown (orever, 
and the great receptacle of the production of tbe mines in the New World. China particularly has proved to be the chief consumer of 
Mexican silver. This country never had a monetary system in the proper sense ot the term. As Savary says, in his Universal Dictionary 
of Commerce; "Gold and silver are not turned into coin in China, bat are being used according to their weight for business and other 
purposes." Almost the same expressions are used by Voltaire in his Essay on the Customs: "For many years gold has not been a 
common medium of exchange in China, nor has it been a commodity as in Holland; nor is silver money in the strict sense of the 
terai, its weight and fineness determining its price." 

The peso thus found its way into China, not as money, bnt as simple commodity. Pesos were bought and sold in the market like 
any other product — for instance, tea and opium. The Diceionario de Commercio y de Navegacion, therefore, is quite right in sayii^: 
" The peoples ot Asia and Africa take the coins, not according to the value attixed to them by the Government which puts them in 
circulation, hut according lo tlie amount of fine silver contained in them. These people regard them merely as pieces of a fixed and 
constant weight and fineness, and do not cease to test constantly the weight and fineness. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD'S COLONIES. 

The statements which follow show the currency and banking conditions in each of the colonies of the world wherever it is found 
practicable to state that information in concise terms. The banking system is so closely associated with the currency system that it 
has seemed proper to combine the two wherever possible in the statements presented. The statements are from the Colonial Ofiicelist, 
the Statesman's Year-Book, and other standard publications. 

QiiecnKland. — There were on December 31, 16S9, II banks with 167 branches. The value ol the coin and bullion is given as 
XI, 886,258; the deposits, £12,754, TOS. The government savings bank returns the number of depositors as 78,009, the amount of 
deposits as £3,171,047. 

South Auelralia. — The legal tender and usual currency is exclusively British sterling. Eight banking institutions carry on buMuess 
wittjin the Province, all of which have eetablishmeuts in the principal seaports and inland townships, numbering altogether 133 broucbea 
and agencies. The total average liabilities of the 8 banks amount to (December 18, 1899) £6,283,735; average note circulation, £397,616, 
and the total average assets to £6, 752, 772. The savings bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the governor, and has 134 
agencies. The number of depositors on December 31, 1899, was 106,122, and the total deposits amounted te £3,469,0S2; averaged credit 
of depositor £32 17s. 6d.; rate interest paid to depositor, 3 per cent. One in 3.09 of the population is a depositor in savings banks. 

Tasmania. — The legal tender and usual currency is British sterling. There are 4 banks established in the colony, viz: The Com- 
mercial Bank of Tasmania, tlie National Bank of Tasmania, the Union Bank of Australia, the Bank of Australasia, with, t<^e!her, 30 
branches. The total assets on December 31, 1898, amounted to £3,341,030; deposits, £3,105,562. The note circulation on same date 
amounted to £148,319. In addition to the above there are three savings-lHuik systems, one being locatetl at Hobart, one at Launcceton, 
and one having many branches throughout the colony, established by government in connection with the post^ffice department, total 
deposits at the time of last balancing, December 31, 1899, being £915,062. 

Viftoria. — The following banks had branches, numbering about 452 in all, throughout the colony during the last quarter of 1899: 
The Bank of Australasia, of New South Wales, of New Zealand, ot Victoria, Colonial ot Australasia, Commercial of Australia, English, 
Scottish, and Australia, I«ndon of Australia, National of Australasia, Royal of Australia, and the Union of Australia. The deposits at 
that period amounted te £3,050,429, and the value of the notes in circulation to £951,795. There are also more than 329 branches of the 
savings tanks throughout the colony. The number of accounts open on June 30, 1900, was 375,070, and the amount in deposit was 
£9,llL',81tJ. Tbe legal tender and usual currency is exclusively British stcrhug. A branch of the Imjierial mint is establii^hed at 
Meibounie, where gold to the value of over £5,000,000 is coined annually. 

li. Mfij-ji A'lilrntiii. — The legal tender and usual currency is exclusively British sterling. The following bants have eatabliphraenta 
In the cidony: The Western Australian Bank, National Bank ot Australasia, Union Bank of Australia, Limited, Bank of New South 
^'ales, Commercial Bank, and the Bank of Australasia. Tbe deposits in the hanks during the year ended December 31, 1899, averaged 
£3,808, 6:;o. 

A government post-office savings bank at Perth, with branch offices, was established in 1863. The deposits during the year 
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endeil June 30, 1896, amounted to je530,016; duriug the year ended June 30, 1807, to £1,063,322; during fho year ended June 30, 1898, 
to £1,231,638; during the year ended June 30, 1899, to £1,057,023, and during the year ouding June 30, 1900, to £1,112,250. 

A branch ot the royal mint lias been erected at Perth. 

Baiiamae. — The legal tender currency is British sterling, United Slates current coin, silver of the Iiatin Union, and gold doubloons. 
Aeeountsare kept in sterling. There is no colonial currency. A local bank, called the Bank of Xaissau, v'a8esta,bIiHhed on June 1, 1K89. 
It haii on Deeenibcr 31, 1S99, a note issue ot £6,500, and deposits amounting to £o2,000. A post-oUice savings bank was esIabliHlicd in 
January, lH8(i, and had on December 31, 1899, £13,060 deposited. 

Bifrtir'/'jS.— Accounl.s arc kept in plerling, and British coin is legal tender and the eiiiet meilium of circulation. There is no limit 
to llie legal tender of British silver, and there is but little gold in circulation. The only bank doing hiisinesa in Barbados is the 
Colonial Bank, capital paid up £600,000. Total number of branches throughout West Indies 13, witli depoaitM of £1,530,000, aud a 
note cireulation (¥5 notee) of £oS0,000. In Barlmdos the estimated circulation is £30,000, There is a tjovemmeut savings bank which 
had on .September 30, 1899, 13,313 depositors, and depoeita amounting to £226,117. 

Bci-muda. — The coins in circulation are British currency, which are legal tender. There is no limit to the IcRal tender of Uritit^h 
silver. The Bermuda Banking Company has recently established a bank at. Hamilton. Messrs. N. T. Buttcrfield & Sou have also a 
banking e^abllshment at Hamilton, and several of the leading merchants do a eonsidersble amount of bmine^s as private bflnker»> and 
af^nls. A Go%'cmment savings bank was establii^hed in 1871, and there are branches at Hamilton, St. Georges, and Sandys Parish. 
The number of dejKMiitors at tbc end of 1899 was 1,-333; total amount of depasits, £31,680. 

Bi-iiish Giiianii. — Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. British sterling and United States gold coin are current and legal teuder 
a*! well as Spanish and Mexican gold. Spanish, Mexican, or Colombian dollars are no longer legal tender under Ordinance No. 1 of 
1376. There are also remaining some old silver tokens from one-eighth lo 3 guilders {1 guilder being equal to Is. 4d.). The Colonial 
and British Guiana banks have establishments at Georgetown, with brtmchea at Kew Amsterdam. The British Guiana Bank on 3Iarch 
31, 1900, had a note eircuiatioii ot ,£57,532, and the Colonial Bank £62,152. The total not* circulation in the colony is about £129,684. 
The fint government savings banks were established at Georgetown and Sew Amsterdam in the year 1836. A branch bank was opened 
at Suddie, ICssequebo, in 1879, at Belfield, on the East Coast, Denieiara, in 1881, and another at Fellowship, West Coast, Demerara, in 
1687.' The total deposits amounted on Decemlier 31, 1899, to £2-18,352 among 12,452 depositors. There are 27 post -office savings banks. 
.\t the end of that year these banks bad 7,B53 depositors, with £43,615 to their credit. 

llritUh Ucndurat. — L'p to Octolier 14, 189J, the coins in circulation were principally South and Central American silver dollars. 
There was no paper currency. The standard of value was the Guatemalan dollar, and Chilean and Peruvian silver coins were also 
current and legal tender as well as the colonial currency ot 1-cent pieces at_Qxed ratings with the Guatemalan dollar. By Onlinance 
So. 31, of 1804, the currency has been esfublishefl on a gold b.isis, the United States gold dollar being adopted as the standard coin. 
Ciold coins of the United Slates mint are legal tendi^r for the amoimts of their respective denomiuations in silver dollars; also the 
British sovereign and half sovereign for the amounts of $4,867 and 82.433, respectively. There is a local subsidiary currency ot 50-cent, 
25-ceut, 10-cent, and 5-cent silver pieces, and a Government note issue ot the following denominations: $1, $2, fo, $10, $50, and $100; 
a bronze cent piece is also current The limit of the legal tender in silver is 510, and in bronze at 50 cents. There are no private 
banks in the colony. The Government Savings Bauk, established in 1846 at Belize (with branches at Corosal, Orange Walk, Stann 
Creek, Punta Gorda, and the Cayo), had on December 31, 1899, $31,320 deposited. 

Doniinitm of Canada. — There is a imiforcn currency throughout the Dominion, consisting of dollara, cents, and mills, the same 
as that ot Ihe United States, S4.S6i being equal to £1. In addition to this Canadian coinage the gold coins of the United States are 
also lenal tender. 

There are Government savings banks in the maritime provinces and in Manitoba and British Columbia, having 49,320 depositors, 
with $15,470,110 on deposit. There are also post-office savings banks in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Sew Brunswick, Manitulia, and 
Northwest Territories, and British Columbk, having 142,141 depositors, with $34,771,605. 

The total amount ot savings-bank deposits, including two ojierating under special charters, was $06,135,282, on June 30, 1S'.19. 

The following Imnks are establi.shed in Canada: 

Ontario (headquarters). — Bank ot Toronto, Dominion B,ink, Slandanl Bank, Imperial Bank, Bonk of Ottawa, Ontario Hank, 
Canadian Bank of Commeree, Bank of Hamilton, Western Bank, Tradera' Bank. 

Qarhcc (headquarters). — Bank of Montreal, Molsons Bank, Banque National, Banque de St, Jean, Banque de Stc. Hyacinllie, Bank 
of British North America, Banque Jacques Cartier, Banque d'llochelaga, Merchants' Bank of Canada, Quebec Bauk, Union Bank of 
Canada, Flastem Town5hii)S Bank. 

Auca Siolia (headquarters). — Bank ot Sova Scotia, People's Bank, Halifax Banking Co., Merchants' Bank, Union Bank, Bank of 
Yarmouth, Commereial Bank ot Windsor, Kxchange Bank of Yarmouth. 

OUier provineet (headquarters).— Bank ot New Brunswick; People's Bank, Sew Brunswick; St. Stephen's Bank, Sew Brunswick; 
Bank ot British Columbia; Summereide Bank of Prince Edward Island; Merchants' Bank of Prince Edward Island. 

These banks have in all 641 branches, distributed as follows; Ontario, 306; Quebec, 117; Sova Scotia, 09; New Bninswick, M; 
British Columbia, 47; Prince Kdward Island, 8; JIanitoba, 46; Northwest Territories, 20. 

Paid-up banking capital has nearly doubled since 1870. In June of that year it was $32,050,597, and in June, 1900, it was 
$64,7:15,145, The bank-note circulation on June 30, 1900, was $45,577,387. In 1887 they held $69,703,668 of deposits, anil 'n J e 1900 
they held S279,.579,150. In addition to the notes issued by the charter banks the government issues notes of various denon nu n 
and' the average monthly cireulation in 1890 amounted to $15,501,360, and in 1899, $25,041,650. The maximum govemu en t s 

fixed at $L'-"i,000,00O, and the minimum reserve in specie and British Government securities is fixed at 25 per cent, but fo at an ouu s 
over ?20,000,000, gold must be held dollar for dollar. No notes are issued below $5 exc-ept by the government. 

IMpe of Uuod Ilope.—lht legal-tender currency is British sterling, and this is also the money of account. Since the bta g of 
1892 the banks having their head offices outside the colony are only allowed to issue notes supplied to them by the gi 
which holds securities deposited by the institutions for the total supply of such notes given to the lianks. The notes are yal ler 
and guaranteed by the government, the banks having to redeem the notes in gold on <iemand at their chief places ot but n ss 

Banks having their head offices in the colony and having been registered on Janiwry 1, 1891, can continue to issue t o n e^ 
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which are neither guaranteed nor legal tender. There are 6 bankE, with 102 branches. The total amount of notes in circulation on 
June 30, 1900, was £1,313,905; legal tender, £1,306,820; other, £7.085. 

CeyUni. — The weights and nicasurea in common Ufle arc British. 

Accounts are kept in mpeea, and the money in circulation is escluslvely Indian and Ceylon rupee currency, which is alone legal 
tender. Ceylon cents take the place of the Indian annas and pice. The notee of the Chartered Mercantile Bank remained in circulation 
to some extent until 1888, when its charter expired, but since the failure of the Oriental Banking Corporation, in 1884, the government 
haa instituted a note issue, o! which the amount in cireulation on December 31, 1897, was Ba. 10,008,700. These notes are legal tender, 
except at the Colombo issue office. 

The exchange rates follow those of India, and have of late years somewhat improved. The escbange for remittances to England 
by a six months' bill was Is. 4id. during 1899, while the average rate for demand drafts was Is. 4d. 

The Ceylon government calculates the rupee at Is. lOJd. for the purpose of the payment in the United Kingdom of half salary or 
pension in the case of officers appointed before February 19, 1S97, and at Is. 6d. in the ca.^ of officers appointed after that date. 

The tollowir^? banks have establishments in the polony: Mercantile Baiik of India, Limited; Cliartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and Ctiina; Hongkong and Siianghai Banking Corporation; Bank of Madras; National Bank of India, Limited. None of these nowiffiue 
notes in Ceylon. The Chartered Mercantile Bank had Rs. 4,355,600; the Madras Bank, Rs. 6,882,828; and the National Bank, Es. 
1,187,916 deposits in the island on December 31, 1890. The Hongkong afid Shanghai Bank had Es. 1,329,186 in depoat on December 31, 
1898. The Ceylon Savings Bank was established in 1832, and post-office savings banks were opened in 1885, and the two together had 
on December 31, 1898, Ka. 4,473,382 deposited. 

Cuprue.— Under an order in council which came into operation on January 1, ISOl, the following coins are legal-lender currency; 
Gold, the 80verei(!n; silver, 18, 9, 4i, 3, piaster piecffl. Limit of tender, 540 piasters (9 equal to Is). Bronae, 1 piaster, half piaster, 
quarter piaster; limit of tender, 27 piasters. (40 paras equal 1 piaster.) The Imperial Ottoman Bank has a branch established at 
Lamaca, and an agency at Nicosia. There is as yet no government savings bank. 

The Turkish weights and measures are in use. The oke equals 2.8 pounds avoirdupois, and the donum equals about one-fourth 
ocre. A law relating to weights and measures was passed in 1890. 

Falkland Islands. — The legal-tender currency is British sterling and local £5, £1, and 5s. notes. There are no private banks in the 
colony. On April 1, 1888, a government savings bank of the usual type was established, in which, on September 30, 1899, the deports 
were £44,000, belonging to 360 depositors, 

Fiji. — The legal-tender currency and the only coin in circulation is British sterling. The hank of New Zealand has two branches 
in Fiji — at Sm-a and Levuka. Prevision is made by ocdiiianc'e for the establisliment of a government saving bank. There is no 
government note i^sue. 

The Gambia. — The legal-tender and usual currency is that of Latin Union; there is no colonial coinage aud uo note issue. A 
government savings bank was established in 1886, and had on December 31, 1897, £2,562, deposited by 169 depositors; in 1898, £3,862, 
deposited by 192 depositors; and in 1899, £5,083, deposited by 203 depositors; but there are no private banks. 

(/old Coast tfetoiii/.— The currency and legal tender is British sterling, with Spanish, American, and French gold coins, as fixed by 
Ordinance No. 2 of 1880. Gold dust was demonetized by Ordinance No. 9 of 1889, but still remains a medium of exchange in the 
districts of the interior. A number of United States silver half dollars are in circulation, but are not legal tender. German gold and 
silver coin circulates in the trana-Volta districts since the Customs l^nion. Copper coins are little used, owing to the dislike to them 
entertained by the natives in most places. Cowries are still in use, but only for the purchase of articles of little value. Accounts are 
kept in sterling. The hank of British Africa has esfahtishments at Accra and Cnjie Coast. 

llunglmng. — The currency of Hongkong consists of the following coins (vide order in council February 2, 1895): (1) The silver 
dollar of Mexico; (2) British dollar; (3) the Hongkong dollar, half dollar, and 20-cent, 10-cent, and 5-cent pieces, issued from the 
Hongkong mint (1866-1868); (4) halt dollars, 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces impiorted from England and coined at the Royal mint and 
Binniiigham mint; (5) copper coins representing one-hundredth part of the dollar (called 1 C'cnt), and one-thousandth part of the dollar 
(mil or cash), imjwrtod from England. 

There were issued from the Hongkong mint 2,108,051 dollars and 58,587 half dollars; and 20, 10, and o cent pieces to the nominal 
value of $402,071. There have been obtained from England and put into circulation up to December 31, 1898, subsidiary coins {which 
now include half dollars) to the nominal value of $21,778,125. 

The coins issued from the Hongkong mint are never met with in the colony now, and of the coins imported from England it is 
estimaleil that not more tlian 10 per cent remain in the colony. 

There are si-i principal banks (Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China; Mercantile Bank of India, Limited; Ciiina, 
IIon):kong, and Shanghai Bank; National Bank of China; the Bank of China, Japan, andthe Straits; and the Yokohama Specie Bank), 
having a note circulation of 810,121,597 on December 31, 1898. There is no savings Iwnk under government control, but one conducted 
by tiie Hongkong aud Shanghai Bank. 

Jamaica. — British currency. United States gold, and gold doubloons are legal tender. Accounts are kept in sterling, and the coin in 
circulation is almost esclusively British silver and Jamaica nickel pence. Total estimated coin, £300,000. The Colonial Bank and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia are the only private hanking establishments in the colony. The Colonial Bank has one branch and four a;,'ciicies; 
it has a note circulation estimated at £150,000. British silver coins above Cd. are legal tender to any extent; coins of Od. and less amount 
to the extent of 40s. in any one payment. 

(lovcrnment savings banks were instituted in al! the principal towns in 1871, the rate of interest allowed being at first 4 per cent, 
but Uiis was reduced in 1881 to 3 per cent, and in 1897 to 2i per cent. The total deposits on March 31, 1900, were £468,616 7s. 4d. 

Tiogoa. — By Ordinance No. 2 of 1880 the legal-tender currency and that generally in use is British sterling, with gold dust and 
nu^ets, and some Spanish, American, and French gold coin; but by Ordinance No. 7 of 1894 gold dust and nuggets were demonelizeii. 
Cowries (1,000 equal 3d.) are still oecasionaUy employed for small transactions, Accounts are usually kept in sterling, but occasionally 
still in gallons of palm oil, or in cowries, by the smaller native traders. A government savings hank was established on January 1, 1887, 
under the management of the colonial treasurer, and on December 31, 1897, held deposits amounting to £16,553 ISs. 1 Jd. 

Leenard Mands. — The usual currency is British silver, a few British and United States gold coins being occasionally met with. In 
addition to these the gold doubloons are l^al t«nder. The Colonial Bank has a branch in Antigua, one in St. Kitts, and one in Dominica. 
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In the Virgin Islande, Tilonteerrat, and Nevia there are no banks. The notea of the Colonial Bank circulate in Anijgua (£3,500) and St. 
Kills (£14,000), and those of the Danish Bank of St. Thomaa in the Virgin IglandB. 

There is no limit to ailver as the legal tender. 

Government savings banlu have been eetabliehed in all the prewdencies except the Virgin Islands, 

MaUa. — The legal-tender currency is, under order in council of September 24, 1886, exclusively British. There are two local banks 
(Banco di Maltaand Anglo-Maltese Bank) and a branch of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. The first two banks have a small note circulation, 
reported to amount to about £20,000, and the deposits in the three banks ate estimated at about £200,000. The Government Savings 
Bank, established in 1833, had on December 31, 1899, £522,148 deposits. 

Mauritius. — The Mauritius Commercial Bank has establishments in the colony. The total amount of deposits was Bs. 3,895,578.46. 
The Bank ol Mauritius (limited) was established in October, ISSi, with paid-up capital of £125,500, and opened in Mauritius in 
December, 1894. Total depoailH up to tho end of 1899, Es. 1,673,791. A government savings bank was established in 1865. The 
total deposits on December 31, 1899, amounted to Rs. 2,885,942. 

All accounts are now kept in rupwta and cents of a rupee, which is the currency of the island. There are about Es. 9,000,000 (in 
coin) in circulation. A government note issue was reestablished in 1876, the notes being legal tender, except at the office of issue. The 
circulation on December 31, 1899, was Rs. 3,606,000. 

Natal. — The currency is exclusively British sterling. The Natal Bank, the standard bank of South Africa, the Bank of Africa, the 
African Banking Corporation, and the National Bank of the South African Republic have together 15 establishments, with £3,511,091 
deposits. A government savings bank was established in 1868, and had in 1899 (December 31) £301,348 deposits. 

N'ewfoandland.— Branch banksof the Bank of Montreal, Bank of Nova Scotia, and Merchants' Bank of Halifax have been opened in 
St Johns, and a branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia in Harbor Grace. 

The l^al tender currency is British sterling. United States gold, and colonial coins. Much of the trade is carried on by barter. 
Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. Exchange, $4.8Si (o the pound sterling. 

New Zealand. — The following banks have branches in tlie colony: Bank of New Zealand, National Bank of New Zealand (limited). 
Union Bank of Australia (limited). Bank of New South Wales, and Bank of Australaaa. The total amount of their deposits in New 
Zealand on December 31, 1899, was £14,433,638, and of their note circulation £1,195,562. There ia also a posl/office savings hank 
established in the colony, having now 427 branches; the amount deposited therein on December 31, 1899, was £5,320,370. The private 
savings banks number 6, and the total amount to credit of depositors at the end of 1899 was £807,927. The currency and legal tender 
b exclusively British sterling. 

iS'iena Leone. — Besides British currency, gold doubloons, eagles, and the coins of the Latin Union are current and legal tender. 
There is no colonial coinage and no note circulation. The British Bank of West Africa has a branch in the colony. A government 
savings bank was established in 1882 and liad, in 1399, £39,529 deposited by 3,324 depositors. 

Jlamlohmd.— There are no banks in the territory, but a government post-office savinga bank has been ealablished. The currency 
is exclusively British, but exchange, and even tlie payment of taxes, is still largely conducted by barter. 

Straits SettlemeiiU. — The standard coin of tho colony, by an order of the Queen in Council, dated February 2, 1895, ia the silver 
Mexican dollar, but the British dollar and the old Hongkong dollar are also legal tender. 

Local silver and copper coins, representing fractional parts of a dollar, are legal tender up to $1 and $2, re.spectively. 

The amount of coin in circulation is estimated at $12,000,000. 

The following banks have cstablisliments in the colony: The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China; the Hongkong and 
BhanghaiBankingCorporation,thcMercantileBankofInilia(limited),theBankof China and Japan, and the Net hcrland Trailing Society. 

The average hank -note i!--Siue during 1899 amounted to f8,082,209. Government currency notes were issued for the first time in 1899, 
the amount in circulation on December 31 being $2,173,604. 

There is a government savii^ bank at each Betlleiiicnt. On December 31, 1899, tho depoaifs amounted to ?431 ,263. 

Trinidad and Tobago. — The coins in general circulation are British gold, silver, and bronze. United Slalta gold currency, and gold 
doubloons. The^o are all legal tender, as is also Britisfi gold, which ia not often met with. Accounts are kept in sterling by the 
government, but in dollars by the people. The notes of the (tolonial Bank circulate to the extent of £100,000, estimated. There is no 
colonial coinage or note iasue. There is no limit to silver as Je^al tender. 

TtirkK and Cuicos islaiidi.—'The coins in circulation, all of them being legal tender under Bahama acta 2 Vict. cap. 4, and 8 Vict 
cap. 49, also Jamaica law 10 of 1880, consist of British sterling, United States gold and silver, Siianish, Mexican, and Colombian gold 
doubloons, and Jamaican nickel tokens. There ia no limit to tlie le;jal tender of ailver. Tliere ia no jmper currency. Commercial 
accounts are usually kept in dollars and government accounts in sterling. A government savings bank was establiiibod on January 1, 
1890, and had on December 31, 1899, 186 depositors with £994 depoxitiil. 

Windward Ulands, Grenada.— The legal-tender currency is British sterling, doubloons, and the gold coin of the Unitetl States. 
There is no govemmeut note issue, but the Colonial Bank, which has branches in the larger ialanda, issues $.j notea. I^^blic accounts 
are kept in sterling, but banking and private accounts generally in dollars. There is no limit to tlie Ifpal tender of silver. 

:Y..rtA iJonwo.— The company which controls the territory and administers government under a cliarter has a copper coinage of on« 
half and 1 cent pieces, and it issues notes expressed in dollars to the extent of §180,000. Ainerican, Mexican, Straits Settlements, 
Hongkong, and British dollars are treated aa currency. There are agencies of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, and 
the company itself does banking busin&M when required. 

Money orders on North Borneo are issued in England, India, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, ilongkoiig, and clw.'wiiere, and vice 

Algeiia.—The Bank of Algeria, whose privilege has been extended to the end of 1912 or of 1920, at tlie will of the gi>vcrnment, 
is a bank of issue, but its note circulation must not in any case exceed 150,000,000 frants. It has undcrtiken to pay annually to the 
government, from 1900 to 1905, the sum of 200,000 francs; from 1906 to 1912, 250,000 francs; from 1912 to 1920 (if then in existence), 
800,000 francs. 

lladagatcar. — The Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antananarivo and Tamalave. 

The only legal coin is the silver 5-frftnc piece, with its silver subdivisions, aa well as copper coins of 5 and 10 centimes, but the Italian 
6-l!re piece and Belgian, Greek, and other coins of equal value are also in cuwilation. For smaller sums the coin used lo be cut up info 
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fractional parte, and weiglied ae required; but this is now an ill^al practice in tlie central provincee, and will probably soon be obeolete 
in other parts of tbe country. The government is withdrawing this cut money at the rate of 30 grammes of silver for 5 francs, and is 
to r(^place it by fractional silver and copper coin. 

Fifiick Wc»l Africa and the &i Aara.— French, English, and American coins are in cirailation, as well as cowrie sliefe. 

Tunte. — The legal coinage consisfs of pieces similar to the French, the pieces being coined in France, 

Guadeloupe and dependencies. — Silver coin has disappeared from circulation; treasury notes for 2 francs, 1 franc, aud 50 centimcB 
are authorized up to a total emist^ion of 800,000 francs. 

Batch West Indies.— The Java Bank, established in 1828, has acapital of 6,000,000 guilders and a reeen'cof about 1,200,000 guilders. 
The govcrninent has a control over the aduiiiii titration. Two-fifths of the amount of the notes, assignats, and credits must be c-ovcre<l 
by specie or bullion. In March, 1900, the value of the notes in circulation was 00,591,000 giiildore, and of the bank c)i)eration3 
32,623,000. There are two other Dutch hanks, besides branches of British banks. 

In the savings banks, including the postal savings bank, there were 20,032 depositors, with a deposited amount of 10,411,167 

cennExcv of the STR.iiis seitlesiunts. 

The currency of the Straits Settlements is an especially intoresting object les.=on in considering the requiremenld of com muni ties 
of mixed population in the Orient. It is descrilicd as follows by Professor Chalmers in ids History of Colonial Currency: 

'■With thebeginuingof the sis teenth century Malacca, in the hands of the Portuguese, rose to be the gi-eat entrcpfit for ICiiropean 
trade in the Far Ka.^t, a position which half a century later was partly shared by the Philippines, Aud it is of interest to note that, 
Bjieaking of '5Ielaqua' in I-(98, the 'Uofeiroda Vlagetn da Va-sco daGauia' records that the native iniinoy was composed of the staple 
commodity of the Straits, namely, tin. With the arrival of the Portuguese, however, and with the discovery of the Philippines by the 
Spaniards, silver coin— and more particularly the dominant Spanish dollar— established a wtpreniacy in Ihe Straits, which, as the trade 
moved eastward, has been retained and strengthened by the Mexican dollar, the lineal descendant of the old Spanish dollar. 

"The first British possession was not Malacca, but Pulau-Pinang, which was rechristened Prince of Wales Island by the East 
India Company on its cessioti in 1786. For this Bcttlenient, which soon tendered further to oust Slalacca as a commercial entrepiit, the 
company in 1787 and 1788 struck a silver coinage consisting of rupees, with half and <iiiarter rupee?, and copper cents, half-ceuts, and 
quarter cents, further issue of which was fruitlessly recommended by Lieutenant- Uovernor Farquhar in 1805. There were also ' pice,' 
usually of tin, 

'■Though the company had established the rupee as the standard coin in Penang, the trade relations of tlie settlement constrained 
the mercantile community to adopt as their standard, not the Indian coin, but the universal Spanish dollar, the coin familiar to the 
conservative races with whom they had commerce. Therefore, from the earliest days of Penang, the dollar, not the rupee, was the 
recognized standard of value. Writing of this island, Kelly says, in his 'Universal Cambist,' of 1S25: 'Accounts are kept in Spanish 
dollar;;, copange, and pice, 10 pice making a copang, and 10 cojiangs one Spanish dollar. The current pice are coined in the island : they 
are pieces of tin, 16 of which weigh the catty, or jElJ. On the exchange of dollars into pice there is a loss of 2 per cent; on dollars 
without the Khig's head, 10 per cent; aud from 5 to 10 per cent on all dollars defaced (i. e., chopped).' 

"In 1833 the company revised its currency legislation for the whole of its territories, which included the Straits Settlements, and 
made no exception in favor of the dollar-using colony when enforcing the establishment of the i-upcc as the standard coin, with pice 
in subsidiary circulation. The first concession which the company made to the refpiirements of Straits currency was in 18J7, when by 
act No. VI of that year it was provided that the Indian Regulations ' shall not be deemed to ajiply to copper currency of the settlements 
of Penang, Singapore, and Malacca. From and after January 1, ISJS, the following copper coins only shall be received at or issued from 
any government treasury within the said settlements: (I) A cent, weighing 14'1 grains troy; (2) a half cent, weighing 72 grains; and (3) 
a quarter cent, weighing 30 grains.' These cop[)er coins were to be legal lender only for fractious of a dollar, and 'the circulation in 
the said settleiuent'j after the said day of all copper coins or tokens, not being the authorized legal coinage of any British or furt^ign 
tlovernmeut, is prohibited,' under penalty of not more than Rs. 10. 

"But this concession was withdrawn in 1S55. The preamble of act No. XVII of that year reads as follows: 'Whereas the 
company's rupee is by Act XVII of 1835 a legal tender in the settlements of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, but no 
copper coin, except the half ])ico issued imdcr Act XI of 1854, is now by law legal tender for fractions of a rupee in that settlement; 
and it is expedient to remedy this defect in the law; and whereas besides the tap<tc the dollar is by custom current in the said 
settlement, and it is expedient to provide that the copper currency which shall be legal tender in the said settlement for fractions of a 
nipee shall also be legal tender in the said settlement for fractions of a dollar,' it was enacted that from July 1, 1855, that a pice should bo 
legal tender in the Straits for jl,; of a dollar, a lialt pice for ^Ja of a dollar, a pice for jjn of a dollar, a double pice for iV of a dollar. 

"Commenting on this act in 1863, Sir Hercules Robinson reported to the Imperial Government as follows; 'In 1854, I believe, the 
government of India adopted measures for forcing the rupee into general circulation iu the Straits Settlements, and for making it the 
only legal tender in all transactions. With this view the copper currency, consisting of cents of a dollar, half cents, and quarter cents, 
previously supplied under the provisions of the act of 1847, was withheld, and the Indian copper money, wiiich can not Ixi conveniently 
adapted to a copper currency, was substituted in its place. But great inconvenience having been experienced, and public demon jst rat ions 
against the change having taken place, the authorities at home were eppealci.1 to, and the project was countermanded.' After jwintjng 
out that the new Indian currency act, No. 13 of 186?, made the Indian coins legal tender in Ihe Straits, as in all other Indian territories, 
whereas no measure bad ever been passed giving legal currency to the real and sole measure of value in the colony, Sir Hercules 
Robinson esiioscd the alsurdities of the existing regulations in the following words: 

" 'All accounts throughout the Straits Settlements, except those of the government, are kept in dollare aud cents, but the public 
accounts arc kept in the denomination of rupees, annas, and pice, causing thereby much needless labor and contusion in the financaal 
departments. With the exception of the receipts from stamps, which it is optional for the public to pay cither in dollars or rupees, the 
wlioleofthopublic revenue is required to be paid in dollars, hutitis brought to account in rupees at a par of Re. 224 8a. 6i'J^p. for every $100 
received at Singapore and Malacca, and at a par of 220 rupees at Penang. All payments from the local treasuries are made in dollars, 
but disbursements to the public are charged in the public accounts in rui>ees at a par of Rs. 22 Sa. 6,Y(iP- in Singapore and Malacca, 
at a par of 220 rupees at Penang, while the salary of all public sen-ants, civil as well as military, which are fixed in rupees, are jiaid at 
all the settlements in dollara at a par of 220 rupees. 
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" ' In Bhort, the ivholo s;-stem under wliirh coins not in circulation arc declared by law a legal tender, and the public accounts aro 
required to be kept in the denomination of one currency, while the real monefary transactiona of both tlie government and the public 
are conducted in anot!ier,'ia unaound and productive of nothing but ncedlesB labor and contusion.' 

"For some years the merclianla of Wugapore had advocated the coinage of a British dollar, Tlie opening of the new mint at 
Hongkong in ISCB met this demand, and all that was now needed waa to make dollars the legal, as tbey had always been the actual, 
standard of value in the Straits. This salutary change waa efft^'ted as part of the tranj^fcr of the colony From the Indian to the IiniHrial 
Government under the act 29 and 30 Vict., cap. 115, which was brought into operation as from the lat of April, 1S67, by order in coimcit 
of December 28, ISGfl. No time was lost by the new local legislature in reforming the currency system. Under date of April 1, 1867, 
the lesal-tender act of 1867 was passed, repealing all laws for making Indian coins legal tender and declaring that from April 1 ' the dollar 
issue<l from Her Majesty's mint at Hongkong, the silver dollar of Spain, llesico, Peru, and Bolivia, and any other silver dollar to be 
specified from time to time by the governor in council, shall be the only legal tender in payment or on account of any engagement 
whatever, except as is hereinafter mentlonnl (i. e., as to subsidiary silver coins), within this colony and its dependencies, provided, that 
no dollar shall be a legal tender untci^ it be of the sumo tliieness and intrinfic value as the Hongkong dollar, and be not lo^'s than 415 
graius troy weight, and bo not injured or detaceil.* The act m^s on to place limits of tender of $2 and §1, Tcspcctively, on '^ucb copper 
or bronze coins aa may now bo current in the colony and its dependencies under act No. 6 of 1817 of the Indian legislature, as well aa 
each copper or bronze coins as may be iwiied from Her Slajcsty's mint, or any branch thereof, representing the cent or one-hundredth 
part, the half cent or two-hundredth part, and the quarter cent or four-hunilrciith part of the dollar. 

"So long aa the Hongkong mint waa working no qui-stion could arise as to the supply of suitable subsiiiiary coins in silver and 
copi^cr, provision for the currency of which had been made in the act of 1SS7. But, as the Hongkong mint was closed in 1868, only two 
years after ite opening, and as the tokens struck at that mint were speedily alisorbcd, it l>ecame necessary for the ijtraits to provide their 
own subsidiary coinage. This the colony proiMH'iicil to do in 1871, under the provisions of the local ail of 1807, this highest denomination 
tor the first fifteen years being the 20-ccnt piece. On the model of Hongkong, the silver tokens of the Straits were of SCO niillcfiimal 
fineness. In 1886 a token half dollar was added of the same standanl. The details of the coins struck for the Straits from 1871 to 1891 
will be found in the twenty-second annual report of the deputy master of the mint, the total being given as $2,684,850. If the population 
of the Straits Settlements on Decemljer 31, IS'Jl, be taken in round numbers at 513,000, the above total coinageof silver and copper tokens 
for the colony is equivalent to $5.23 per head; but this figure represents a maximum rather than an actual circulation, for a considerable 
number of Straits tokens are carried off (though not to the extent prevailing in Hongkong) for circulation in neighboring countries. 

"To revert to the standard coin, it is to be noted that by order of the governor, in council of January 10, 1874 (under the ordinance 
of 1867), the .American trade doilar and tiie Japanese yen {which was coined ou the model of the Hongkong dollar and with the 
Hongkong machinery ) were admitted (o unlimited legal tender, equally with the Mexican dollar. 

"For some years before 1890 the colony was flooded with the copper coins of the North Borneo Company. As the law on the 
subject was not deemed sufficiently stringent to deal with the evil, it was decided in 1S90 to consolidatcandamcnd tlie currency legislation 
of the colony. This was done by (he order in council of October 21, 1890, which came into force on January I, 1891. It left the local 
B_yatem of currency unaltered. By act of 189-3 the Mexican silver dollar was made the standard coin for the colony, but the British and 
Hongkong dollar were also made legal tender. 



The British vice-consul at Manila, in a recent reiiort on the currency of the Philippines, makes the following statements: 

Gold. — The currency of the Philippine Islands was originally gold, Spanish "onzas" of Charles III and Ferdinand VII predomi- 
nating. Small gold coins, with "Filiplnas" inscribed on them, of $1, $2, and $4 were locally minted at Manila and were not current in 
Spain. The Slanila mint was open to the public until 1868 for the coining of the above three pieces at a small charge. Coined gold 
(principally American double ei^les) waa rccoined. Very few ingots, if any, were used for this purpose, the operation leaving a clear 
profit of 18 to 20 per cent. This practice cea%-d when excliange declined heavily and left no profit. 

Silver.— ^lexicon and old Spanish dollars, with fractions of the latter, constituted the silver currency. Tlie?e S|)anish coins, which 
comprise the now rare "Doa Mundoa" set aud epecimeng of Ysabel II, together with the imported Mexicans, were frequently at a 
premium over the gold dollar; similar conditions also existing in the island of Culja. When, however, silver began to depreciate the 
gold coin was rapidly exported and replaced hy Mexican dollars. In 1877 the gold currency was considered a failure, owing to the 
above reasons. About this time a law was passed by the Spanish Government prohibiting the importation of Mexican dollars, but 
permitting the circulalion of those that were already in the island. Smuggling from China of 5Iexican dollars (dated previous to 1878) 
was carried out during the Spanish regime, in many instances with the aid and knowledge of the Spanish customs and other officials. 
Gold consequently left the island completely. The dollars fluctuated according to the price of silver, aud the fluctuation rcacheil sonie- 
timea 10 to 15 per cent. The smu^led importation continueil until it would drop to par. For instance, during the export season, when 
nnoney was scarce, Manila rates would rule as high as 10 or 15 per cent over those in Hongkong and China, whence the dollars were 
smuggletil, which attracted contraband, while in the autumn the exchange would fall to i>ar in those pjaces, there Ix'iiig fivqueully an 
esport of Mexicans at this season, to be again replaced by smiigcled coins when required. 

The Government at Madrid, it is said, endeavored to alleviate this state of affairs, especially as there was a big depreciation of 
Philippine as compared with Spanish silver, but could not act for the want of funds. 

Several millions of Mexican dollars were recoinetl in Manila and converted into pieces of 10, 20, and 50 cents— S;i5 fineness and K 
grams. The treasury gained 10 per cent on this operation, but KOa unable to materially decrease the large stock of Jlexicans. These 
locally minted pieces differed from the Spanish, since their value was stated in fractions of a i>eso; thus the 20-cent piece was inscribed 
"20 cent de peso," while of those in Spain the inscripton read "una peseta." 

In 1S97 the money question became serious, and at the commencement of the Philippine insurrection aome 6,000,000 of coins of $1 
each, 900 fine, 45 grams, were minted in Spain and sent to the Philippines. They were similar to the Spanish current dollars, but were 
marked "Islaa Filipinas," and bore the head of Alfon<=o SHI, These dollars were 8 per cent nnder the value of the Jlexicans. Some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 may be considered as a fair estimate of the number of Mexicans circulating in the Philijipinci at this period. 
Besides this, a large number of half dollars was exported for use in Morocco, presumably to pay part of that country's indemnity to 
Spain, until I<^Blation put an end to the business. On the arrival of the .\mericans a large amount of United States gold was bronght 
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by the military. Some difficnltj was experienced at the be^nniDg, as the natives and Chinamen did not know the ralues. The 
exchange of United States gold or silver to the Philippine or Mexican Bilver ie commonl}' accepted at $1 Unit«d States for (2 Mexican 
or Philippine, but the exchange varies at the banks and large commercial housea accordii^ to the value of the Mexican dollar in London 
and San Francisco. Mexican dollara, irrespective of dates, have been recently imported through the banks in large quantitiee. There 
ie a shortage of subsidiary coinage, no fraction of the Mexican silver dollar having ever been in circulalion. 

Notes. —Notes of f5, $10, (25, $50, and $100, and it is believed some few of $200, were issued by the Banco EspaQoI Filipino, and are 
fttill current The notes of $200 are now being recalled. This question of notes is prohlematical. The American authorities may recog- 
nize the privileges granted by the Spanish Government to this bank, twenty-one years of which are still unexpired. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS UNDER WHICH BANKS AND BANKING IN THE BRITISH COLONIES ARE 

CONDUCTED. 

Bankfl and banking methods are necessarily an extremely important feature of the business Ufe and bueineas success of the colony. 
Naturally supphes of currency are amall, especially in the early history of the colony, and supphesof available capita! for businesB enter- 
prises arc much more limited than in older countries. Business relations in the colonies, especially those relating to commerce, must 
necessarily be largely with distant countries, and the importance of banks and exchange facilities is in this case very great These facta 
led to careful study by the British financiers and lawmakers of the question of banking in the colonies, and a general banking policy was 
evolved prior to 1S40 which was intended to (1) require notes to be cashed on demand insi>ecieat the place of issue, as well as at the 
principal establishment of the issuing bank; (2) prohibiting the issue o£ notes below £1 value; {3) requiring periodical returns of liabili- 
ties and assets and their publication; (4) making stockholders liable for twice the amount of their stock. These regulations were in 
1846 mollified with reference to the colonies so as to provide that (1 ) notes redeemable in specie on demand must not be of lees denomi- 
nation than £1, and must not exceed the total paid-up capital of the bank; (2) their formal security to consist of the specie resene, 
amounting to one-third of the circulation, and the general liability of the stockholders for double the amount of their stock. These 
provisions relate exclusively to bank paper. The issue of notesby colonial governments has been discouraged by the British Government, 
though in a few case^, such issues have been made. 

The following regulations for hanking companies in the colonies are from the British Colonial Ofiice List, 1901: 



In charters or legislative enactments relating to the incorporation of banking companies in the colonies, provision should be made 
for the observance of the following regulations and conditions^ 

The amount of the capital of the comiKiny and number of sliares to be determined, and the whole of such determined amount to 
be subscribed for within a limited period, not exceeding eighteen months from the date of the charter or act of incorporation. . 

Shareholder? to be declared a body corporate, with common seal and perpetual succession, and other usual corporate powers, and 
with any requisite proviso that judgment against the corporation shall attach to all additional liability of the shareholders, as well as to 
pwd-up capita and other property of the company. 

Provision to be made, either by recital and couflrmation of any dee<l of settlement in these respects or otherwise, for the due 
management of the company's affairs by appointment of directors, etc., so far as shall seem necessary for the security of the public. 

>'o by-law of the company to be repugnant to the conditions of the charter or act of incorporation, or to the laws of any colony 
in which the company's establishments may be placed. 

The corporate botly thus constituted may be specially empowered, subject to the conditions hereafter mentioned, to carry on for a 
limited term of years {not to exceed twenty-one years iinlesH under particular circmnstances), and within the colony or colonies 
specified in the charter or act of incorporation, but not elsewhere, the business of banker, and for the like term to issue and circulate 
within the said colony or colonies, hut in such manner only as ahall not be at variance with any general law of the colony, promissory 
notes i>ayable in specie on demand. 

Such banking business or issueof notes not to commence or take place until the whole of tlie fixed capital of the company has been 
subscribed for, and a moiety at least of the subscription paid up. The remaining moiety of the capital to be paid up within a given 
period from the date of the charter or act of incorporation, such period not in general to exceed two years. 

In all cases in which shares in the company's slock are transterre<l between the period of the grant of the charier or act of incor- 
poration and the actiial cooimenciiig of business by the bank, the responsibility oE the original holder of Uie transferred shares to 
continue for six months at least after the date of the transfer. 

The company not to advance money on security of lands, or houses, or ships, or on pledge of merchandise, nor to hold land or 
houses, except for the transaction of its business, nor own ships, or be engaged in trade, except as dealers in bullion or bills of exchange, 
but to confine its transactions tt> discounting commercial paper and negotiable securities, and other legitimate banking business. Tiie 
company may, however, accept lands, or houses, or ships, or shares in its capital stock, or other real or personal property in liquidation 
of, or as a security for any debt bona fide previously due to the company, or as a security for payment of any sum for which any person 
may have rendered himself liable to the company, and hold them for such reasonable time as may be necessary to dispose of and convert 
the Slime into money. 

The company not to hold shares in its own stock, nor to make advances on the security of those sliares. 

The discounts or advances by the company Qii securities bearing the name of any director or oflicer thereof, as drawer, acceptor, 
or eniiorser, not to exceed at any time one-third of the total advances and discounts of the bank. 

The dividends to shareholders to be made out of profits only, and not out of the subscribed capital of the comiany. 

The total amount of tbe debts and liabilities of the company, whether upon bonds, bills, promissory notes, or otherwise contracted, 
over and above the amount of deposits on banking accounts with the company's establishments, not to exceed at any time three times 
the amount of tbe capital stock subs<'ribed and actually paid up. 

No promissory or otlier notes to be issued for sums under £1 {or in the North American colonies £1 Halifax currency), or the 
equivalent thereof in any other local currency, and not for fractional portJons of such pound or other equivalent amount. 
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All promiaBory notes of the company, whether ieaoed from the principal establiahinent or bom branch baake, to bear date at the 
place of iBsue, and to be payable on demand in specie at the place of dat«. 

The total amount of the promissory notce payable on demand, iaeue, and in circulation not at any time to exceed the amount of 
the capital stock of the company actually paid up. A reserve of specie always to be m^ntained equal to one-third of the amount of 
notes at any time in circulation. 

In the event of the assete of the company being insufficient to meet its engagements, the shareholders to be reeponeible to the 
extent of twice the amount of their eubacribed shares (that is, for the amount subscribed, and for a further and additional amount equal 
thereto). 

Buspeneion of specie payments on demand at any of the company's banking eatahlishmente, for a given number of days (not in 
any case exceeding sisty) within any one year, either consecutively or at intervals, or other breach of the special conditions upon which 
the company is empowered to open banking establishments or to issue and circulate promissory notes, to forfeit those privil^cs, which 
shall cease and determine upon such forfeiture as if the period for which they had been granted had expired. 

The company to make up and publish periodical statements of its assets and liabilities monthly, showing under the heads specified 
in the form which is inserted in the Appendix No. 12, the average of the amount of its notes in circulation, and other liabilities, at the 
termination of each week or month, during the period to which the statement refers, and the average amount of specie or other assets 
that were available to meet the same. Copies of these statements to be submitted to the government of the colony within which the 
company may be established; and thecompany to be prepared, if called upon, to verify such statements by the production, as confidential 
documents, of tlie weekly or monthly balance sheets from which the same arc compiled. And also to be prepared, upon reiiuisition from 
the lords of the treasury, to furnish, in like manner, such further infommtion respecting the state or proceedings of its banking 
establishments as their lordships may see fit to call for. The governor te be also empowered to verify the statements of the company 
of the amount of specie held by them. 

The charter or act of incorporation may provide for an addition to the capital of the company within specified limits, with the 
sanction of the lords of the treasury; such additional capital and the shares and subscriptions which may constitute the same, to be 
subject in every respect, from and after the date of the signification of such sauction, te conditions and regulations similar to those 
applying to the original capital. 

Applications tor charters of Incorporation of joint stock companies engaged exclusively or chieflyin colonial undertakings, whether 
made in this country or in the colonies, can not be granted until the heads of the project shall have been submitted for the consideration 
of the governor and his executive council. 

The governor will furnish the secretary of state with a report stating whether the undertaking is one which, in his opinion, it would 
be desirable to encourage, with a view to colonial interests, especially as regards the colony imder his government. 

The governor's report will be taken into consideration by the secretary of state and hy the board of trade, or, in cases in which 
the application relates exclusively to banking companies, by the board of treasury, 

Uis Majesty's Government reserves to itself the power of deciding whether privileges, to be eserciscd under charters granted for 
this country, should be extended to companies, approved hy the colonial government, for colonial undertakings. 

The imperial act IS and 19 Vict., chap. 133, provides for the limitation of liability of members of certain joint stock companies. 

See also circular of March 16, 1874, as to establii-hment of agencies, and circular of August 18, 1875, by which it is directed that 
laws relating to banking undertakings and the circulation of notes should contain a suspending clause. 

EMIGRATION OF CAPITAL TO THE COLONIES. 

Movements of capital from the governing country to the colony are always a characteristic of the lelationsliip between the mother 
country and the colony. In the class of colonies in which i>eople of the governing country make permanent homes and form what Sir 
Charles Dilke very properly terms a "habitation colony," an emigration of capital is in part coincident with the emigration of population 
and in part the result ol the nece&sity for funds for use in developing the new territory. In the class of colonies in which the governing 
nation is represented by a small population the emigration of capital to the colonies is more frequently for the purpose of establisliir^ 
large enterprises, developing great tracts for the production of important staples, or tlie collection of products of native labor and their 
transportation to the mother country or the markets of the world. In either ca'TC, in all prosperous colonies there is a large emigration 
of capital from the mother country, whether the emigration of individuals is large or small. 



Sir Charles Dilke, in his Problems of Greater Britain, estimates that about four billions of dollars of British money are invested 
in the British colonies, largely in the form of loans, and adds that "this vast sum is loaned at a comparatively low rate of interest, 
largely on account of the political connection that exists, inasmuch as it is lent more freely and in an inci'CBsing rate to portions of the 
Kmpire as compared with the amounts lent to countries under a different flf^. Not only is it the case lliat the feeling of security 
produce*! by the peaceful relations which are involved in the present tie leads the British investorto his present field, hut the connection 
is also to be powerfully supported by other less material arguments. The connection, even though it be little more than nominal, which 
exists between the United Kingdom and countries like Canada, Australia, New (Zealand, and South Africa stimulates the ener^ of the 
English people, hut it also prevents the growth of a hopeless provincialism in the colonies themselves." 



The benefit to the industries of the home country consequent upon the introduction of the capital of the colonizing country into the 
colony, even when unaccompanied by a large element of population from tbc home country, is too obvious to require detailed discussion. 
With the development of the colony through the investment of this capital come increased production and sales of raw materials', and 
with these come increased desires for and importations of manufactures, which are naturally drawn largely from the mother country, 
especially it the capital has l>cen supplied by that country. This is commented upon by Ricardo, in his Principles of Political Economy, 
in which he says: " Demand is only limited by production, Ko man produces but with a view to sell, and he never sells but with an 
intention to purchase some other commodity which may be immediately useful to him or which may contribute to future proiiucliou. 
By producing, then, he necessarily becomes either the consumer ot his own goods or the purchaser and consumer of the goods <)f some 
other peraon." Merivale, in his sixth lecture on colonization, holds that not only is the investment of capital in commercial enteipi'isea 
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mlvantageoDs to the commerce of the home country, but also that the eume expended by the home govenunent in the eetabliahmeiit 
and ailvanwrncnt of those colonies is advantageously invested from this standpoint. " The capital spent on colonization byacountry 
exporting manufactures," he says, "isnotvrastcd in productivity or lost to the resources of the parent Btat«. It is spent in founding a 
frei^h market for our goods and in stitnulating a new and more intense demand for them, liet the whole of the capital which was 
expended by Kiigland in tlie foundation of the North American colonies be estimated at its fullest amount, is it credible that the total 
annual increase of that capital from their first settlement to the era of American independence would amount to the income which 
Kngland has derived in the last twenty years from the American cotton trade7" In his seventh lecture he also calls attention to the 
rei'iprocal ndvanfas^es of the commerce with the colony growing out of its increased production and increased purchasing po« er as a 
result of the investment of capital furnished by the home government. "That tbex>oor nuu) possesses additional articles of fooil and 
clolhing, and many little comforts or enjoyments which were unknown to his forefathers," ho says, and "that members of the richer 
and middle cla.'4'es, in return for the outlay of a similar proportion of their income, can indulge in many luxuries vk'hich were hcretoEure 
denied them, are, after all, the great primary benefits which the discovery of America and the spread of colonization have secureil to ua. 
And it is to a siniilar increase in our pliysicvl well being that we ought to look as the eliief economical advantage to be derived to us 
from its further extension. The increase of the demand for our products of national industry is good, not because it enables us to part 
more rcailily with these pitiducls, but because it increases our means of acquiring articles of necessity, comfort, and luxury in eichangc. 
It is not the exi>ort of to many millions north of cotton goods which benelils Kngland; it ia the acquisition of the sugar and cofiue, the 
wines, tea, silk, and other numberless articles of value which we receive in return. Our best customers are, not those who take most of 
our produce, but those who give the greatest amount of value in e.\ehango for it." 

VAU'ABl.C IlF.TlBSa ON CAl'ir.*!, IKVEHTED IN" COLO\lEa. 



While it is not, of course, practicable to cite exact figures as to the amount of capital wiiieh lias emigrated from the home cfitm tries 
to the colonies, or the net results of such invesliuonts, it may be said, in connection with f*ir Charles Dilkc's estimate th.it four billions 
of dollars of British capital have Ixicn invested or loaned in the colonies, that these colonies, through their increased producing power, 
are now annually supplying over five hundred and fifty million dollars worth of the articles which England imports, and taking in 
return over five hundred million dollars worth of the products of her ini!a*4r\-, ns against aiiout one-sixth of that sum a half century 
ago, when their exports to Great Britain a^'regated eighty-five million dollars and their purchases from (hat counlry were about eighty- 
seven million dollars in value. 

M. Lcroy-Heaulieu, commenting upon the movements of capital toward the colonies, first in the possession of einigrants, and second 
as forwarded to the colonies by capitalists or by individuals making small investments or loans, says, that while many persons themsclvea 
find it diUicult to emigrate to the colonies, especially to those in which the climate ia unsuitcd for the habitation of Euroiieans, their 
capital can, on the contrary, without distinction of locality, seek for the best and most productive fields of investinent". Investors, of 
whatever class, whether hanker, the modest employee, the workman, or the widow, may make investments or loans of their capital in 
the colonies, and while developing those colonies obtain earnings far in excess of that which the capital would produce in the homo 
country. These prove beneficial, not only because of the higher rental which the capitalist investor obtains for bis funds, but also by 
reason of the larger profit which those handUng the funds in the newer countries obtain for themseivea and the development of the 
prosperity of the new country, and with that developmeut the increase of commerce lielwcen the mother country and the colony, 

USE OF CHARTERED COMPANIES IN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Tlie revi\al of chartered companies by which Ibc lirst stage of development in alwihitely new territory is accomplished is so 
marketl a characteristic of moilem colonial enterprise as to justify a description of their methods. The unpopularity of chartcpe<i 
companies of a ceiiturj' ago — the Kast Indian companies of England, and Netherlands and Frani«, the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
others— led to their abandonment and to the supposition that tbey had forever disappeared from the field of colonial development. 
When, however, the English Government concluded to extend its dotriinion in Afriiti ui competition largely witli other Eunipean 
governments which were parceling out that great continent, the use of chartered companies for obtaining control of territory over which 
n had been merely proclaimed, but not established, was deemed advantageous. 



In 1877 5Ir. Goldie-Taubman conceived the idea that by uniting the interests of the few British traders located in the great 
territory of we-'tcm .Africa on the Kiger Kiver and vicinity and obtaining euncessions from native chiefs a great territory and population 
might be brought under a distinct form of government, the resources of tlio country developed, and profitable industries established, 
and at Ihc same time the condition of tlie i)eople bettered. He therefore applied in 1879 for a charter for a company for this work, and 
in 1881 a charter was granted to the National African Company with a capital of £1,000,000, the object being to open up direct relations 
with the great potentates of the interior of the country mentioned. A river flotilla was constructod and pushed up the Niger and its 
bmnches, stations established, and treaties made with over :iOO native potentates. Coumicrce was established, roads and metlioda of 
conmmnicalion created, and a fonn of government established. Meantime the territory was declared a British protectorate (18S4-1H3T) 
and in 1900, in pursuance of the terms of the original charter, the government and possession of the territory, having an area of .j()0,000 
square miles and a i>opulation numbering probably ;iO,000,000, were transferred to the British Crown. 

In 1888 a charter was issued to the Imperial British East Africa Company, giving it "the entire management of those iiart.'' of the 
islands and mauiland of the Zanzibar dominions on the east coast of Africa, l)etwcen Wanga and Kipani," with full powers of ai:ijuiring 
territory westward as far as tlie zone of British influence extended, from the eastern coast of Africa to the boundaries of the Kongo 
Free State. This gave an area estimated at 750,000 square miles. The company organized its government and police force, established 
lines of communication, and at once entered upon harbor works and other improvements at Mombasa, tht principal port surveyed linos 
for railways, began the eonstruction of a railroad to the interior, intended to extend finally to Lake Xyanza ('■labli'lied stations in the 
interior, explored the rivers, establisheil a steamer lino running between ports on the coast, cstabhahed a postal iiitcm, became a 
member of the Postal Union, and, in IHiJo, transferred its territory to the British Government. In 1S89 a charter was grautcil to the 
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Britiph South Africa Company, cnnfrrring upon it large powers of oil ministration, to develop the country lying nortli of Cape Colonj 
aail to cxtfiifl nortliivaril the railivay and telegraph systems of Cape Colony and Bechuanaland, and to encourage immigration and 
colonization, promote trade and cummerce, aod to develop ODd work mineral and Other concessiona. The t«rm for which the chartei 
was granted was twonty-live yearH, with provisions for renewal after twenty-five years, if found desirable. The territory administered 
by Ihls company, whose area has been from time to time extended, is now about 450,000 square miles. About 3,000 miles of roads, 
post routes, etc, have been established, and arc maintained by the company; about 4,000 miles of telegraph line constructed, tlie 
railn}ad extende<l north from the Cape Colony lines to Bulawayo and now being extended toward Lake Tanganyiki. About 
10,000,(XK) acres of land have been surveyed, miniug claims and farms sold, towns ei^tablished, the country policed, agriculture encour- 
aged, agricultural experiment stations established, immigration invited, and commerce greatly stimulated. 

CMARTJvnED COMPAKIEa IS THE OltlE.ST. 

In 1882 an a,=80ciation known as the British North Borneo Company was chartered to assume the govemnient of the northern part 
of the island of Borneo in the East Indies, which territory had been transferred by the sultans of Brunei and Sulu to a syndicate, which 
became a part of the company. In 1888 the British Government assumed a formal protectorate over the territory, but the territory 
continues to be administered by the company, which is developing tlie country, has established internal communication, chiefly by 
water, made itself a memlier of the Postal Union, constructed tei^raph and railway lines, organized a police force under European 
officers, issued a currency, established a tariff, and encouraged but not engage<l ii 

CBASTERED COUPAMES IN THI! OERMAN, FOSTUG t'E-SE 

This return by Great Britain to the use of chartered companies in developing new tenitury was followed by similar action on the 
part of the German Government, which organized a series of chartered companies for the development of its African territory ; also by 
Portugal for the development of its territory in Africa; by Belgium for similar purposes in the Kongo, while some Steps in this line have 
also been taken by the French Government. 



The return at the end of the nineteenth century to the use of chartered companies, so strongly condemned at the beginning of that 
century, is doubtless accounted for in a la>^ degree by the changed conditions of communication and by better opportunities for a close 
observation of tlie operations of such companies. In the earlier hisloary of chartered companies they operated at long distances from 
the seftt of govermcnt and in the absence of telegraphs communication with them occupied many weeks, and with the interior of the 
territory many months. Now the principaf points where such companies operate are in constant communication with the seat of the 
home government, and many of the stations which the companies establieh in the interior of their territory are connecled by telegraph 
with the principal office, while the great improvements in steamship and mail facilities render detailed communication a matter of hut 
a few days. Under these new charters the British Government reserves to itself the power of appointing an officer or ofiicers to be present 
in the territory thus governed to constantly supervise the workings of the company, and to keep the British Government advised of all 
such operations. The budget of the company showing its receipts and expenses are to be submitted to the under secretary of state tor 
the colonies for examination and approval or otherwip-?. The tariffs impoeedmustalsobesubjected toscnitiny by the home Government 
and all of the operations of the compajiy are thus kept constantly under the eye of the Government; while the terms of the charier give 
to the Government the power of preventing abuses. The powers granted to these companies, subject to such super^'ision, are very 
broad. They are permitted to establish a State, to make a form of government, establish laws and regulations, create a police force and 
a military force, if necessary, establish tariffs and other means of taxation, encourage immigration and ogricultnre. and to sell or leseo 
land tor agricultural or mining purposes. Whilegreat power over territory, property, pcreons, and even life is thus given to the company, 
the presence of official representatives of the homo Government, the supen'ision by the home Government itself, end the tact that the 
principal office of the company is also at tho seat of the lioine Government, coupled with the facility for the quick trausmiseion of 
information and complaints of mismanagement, are looked upon as sufficient safeguards against the abuse or misuse of the grent power 
tbus granted. 

Hon. C. p. liUca,", whose thorough familiarity with roionial matters and high standing as a student of this subject have already been 
referred to, says on this subject: "One of the special cau.=cs or features of the new forward policy in Brilifsh colonial matters is the 
regeneration of the system of chartered companies. It is at once caupe and effect. It is an effect of a fresh outburst of colonial enterpiir-e; 
and it is a cause of moving further along the path of annexation, by giving to ttiat enterprise cohesion, organization, and a definite plan. 
The East India Company had but lately pasted out of existence; the Hudson's Bay Company had ceded its territorial rifrhte; the age of 
great charterd companies seemed wholly gone; yet in these last days, as if to eraphusizc the fact that a new era of colonial annexation 
liad dawned, the trade and administration of great territories is being once more taken in hand by companies of nicrchanls. Why lias 
the day of these cliartercd companies come again? Thcanswer will be found in threatened or actual competition in lands unoccupied by 
Europeans. In tbe general scramble for the remaining waste places of the world the English, true to their instincts and their tni<litions, 
have fiillen back on the semlprivate agencies which on the whole worked so well for them in the past. By those who Ijeliuve that Great 
Britain should keep moving forward in the interests of the world in general as much as in her own, the revival of clinrltTi'd companies 
will he taken as a healthy sign. It is one of the best features of the English that they like, if possible, to keep the Goverrtment in tho 
background, and not to have its work cut and dried beforehand. Adam Smith expressed an opinion that 'thegovernment of an exclusive 
company of merchants is perhaps the worst of all governnienta for any country whatever,' but he wrote in an age widely iliffcront from 
the present. The essence of the old charters was monopoly of trade, the new charters, on the contrary, contain jirovinitJiis tpetially 
prohiliiting such monoply. With steamers, telegraphs, and newspapers, everything ia now known and public opinion is qnickly aroused 
and strongly felt The chances of abuse arc minimized, the chances of doing good work are at least as good as tliey over were. On the 
whole, it may he said that the second birtli'of chartered companies is one of the hopeful as it is one of the miwt uiioxpected signs of the 
times ♦ • «, Let colony aliade into protectorate, and protectorate into sphere of influence, and as skirmishers in front of the main 
body of organized British poesessioiis, let trading companies go on and do their work to be absorbed hereafter in the fullness of time." 
No. 4 17 
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POWSaS aSAKTED TO OOUPAKIBS AMD THGIB OENEBAL CO^-^lOL BY TDE OOVER^IUEKT. 

The extent oitfae power granted to these duutered companies and the manner in which it is exorcieed is illuetrated bythefolloniog 
statements regarding their work in their respective territoriee, from the Imperial Institute Year-Book, the Ststeaman's Year-Book, 
and the Colonial OfSce list, all recognized as standard British authorities. 

The National African Company, which created and developed to its present form the British protectorate now known as Nigeria, 
a territory covering abont 500,000 square miles, with a population estimated at 30,000,000, was oi^nized in 1882, but the charter was 
not granted nntil 1886. hicantime, however, political treatjes were made by the company with about 300 native chiefs and heads of 
tribes or states. Stations were established in the interior, a. flotilla of boats placed on the Niger River, and the work of m^dng treaties 
with the local chiefs pushed with great speed and at heavy expense to prevent the territory being taken pomession of by the French, 
After the completion of the charter and the cession o£ the landa by the French, an elaborate organization was built up, inlertribal war 
checked, and pagan sacrifices and slave raiding terminated. ExpeditioBS by the French were checkmated, and an agreement arrived at 
with France tor a boundary line. An effort by the head of one of the large native tribes to drive the white man out of the country 
resulted in the organization of an army of 600 well-drilled soldiers, led by about 30 British 'officers, and although this small army had 
to contend with a force estimated at 20,000, it was successful, and hostilities were quickly terminated. The complete control of the 
territory having been obtained, the basis of an organization of government framed, and communication with the interior established, the 
territory was, in the year 1900, after thirteen and one-half years of control by the company, transferred to the Crown, and the country 
was subsequently organized as a trading company, under the name of tbe Niger Company, limited. 

The South African territory know n aa Rhodesia is now governed by the British South Africa Company, to which a charter was 
granted in 1S89, the purpo.=e being to extend nortliward the railway and telegraph system of Cape Colony and Bechuanaland, to 
encourage immigration and colonization, promote trade and commerce, and develop and work mineral and other concessions. In the 
year foliowiag a police force was organized, raised and equipped by the company, and an cxpe<lition oi^anizcd to cut a road through a 
section of the country to Mount Hampden, where gold-bearing quartz was known to exist. This undertaking was auceessfu), and the 
pioneers were then disbanded and, in accordance with the agreement made with them, allowed to peg off ore-bearing claims. The 
hostility of the natives at various subsequent dates required the raising of a military force by the company, and nnmerons engagements 
between this force and the natives occurred, and in 1896 Imperial troops were sent to the assiirtance of the company's police and 
volunteers In their struggles with the n^ves. Meantime towns had been established, Bulawayo, the principal town, having a white 
population of 7,500. Banks liad also been established at Salisbury, Bulawayo, Umalilla, and other places. Hospitals had lieen erected, 
equipped, and maintained at a high state of efficiency. Two thousand seven hundred and thirty-four miles of public roads had been 
constructed, with 660 miles more under construct ion, and telegraph lines to the extent of about 4,000 miles bad been built. Railroad 
lines bad been extended to all of the jmncipal centers thus governed, and work is now progressing to carry these lines northward to 
lake Tanganyika, at tbe northern terminus of the company's territory. A mai l service has been established throughout Rhodesia, tbe 
inland mails being carried by ntUive runners. The number of poet-oflSces in operation on March 31, 1900, was 54. The number of 
letters and post cards dispatcbed during the year was 834,000, of which 610,000 were to places in South Africa. The postal revenue was 
jei8,167 and the expenditure £26,122. Tbe number of telegiams sent and received was 296,000, and tbe revenue from telegraphs £^,300 
and the expenditure (Hi telegraph service £24,725. There is, in addition, an extensive telephone system in operation. About 10,000,000 
acres of land have been surveyed and the sales of towns and suburban stands in six principal places in 1897 amounted to about £100,000. 
1^ capital of the company, which originally was £1,000,000, has been increased to £5,000,000. The estimated revenues for the year ending 
March 31, 1901, were £426,800, and the expenditures £781,317. Wbitlaker's Almanac for 1901 thus describes the method of government 
of Rhodesia; "Southern Rhodesia is administered by tbe company under a charter of 1889, as amended by the orders in council of 
1894 and 1898. The senior administrator is now advised by an administrative council of seven and a legislative council of eleven 
members, the latt^ comprising two elected repreaentafives from each province. The proceedings and enactments of both councils are 
subject to tbe sanction of the high commiseiouer, as representing tbe Crown, and his deputy, the remdent commissioner, is present, 
without a vote, at their sittings. The laws in force in Cape Colony up to June 10, 1891, liave continued in force in southern Rhodesia, 
as far as they are appUcable, while from 1891 to 1899, when the legislative council was first ctmvened, laws were amended or enacted by 
the ordinances of the direcloTs and regulations of the administrator in councU, and tbe proclamations of tbe high commissioner. 
llluniiipal self-government has been established for Bulawayo and Salisbury, under mayors and town councils. Justice is administered 
by the resident m^strates and judges, the sanction of the Crown, as represented by the high commissioner, being required for all 
Judicial appoiutmemts of every rank. Trial by jury was established in 1S99. There is an appeal to the high couit at Cape Town, and 
thence to the privy council." 



No such company has yet been chartered by the French Government, says lAneoswi. "The Pariiament to be sure had under 
discussion a bill of this nature in 1891, but, judging by tbe preliminary discussion which has taken place, it is not likely that the Inll 
will lie passed in the near future, for, if any, this measure lends itself least to parliamentary discussion. The Government had requested 
the simple right to charter such colonization companies by executive decrees under tbe form of regulations regarding public administration. 
It was found that the demands went too far, and the Senate committee, to which tbe matter was referred first of all, began by trying to 
limit its powers; this attempt, however, was not successful, as tbe whole subject proved to be too delicate. On the other hajid, among 
the superior council of the colonies the prevailing opinion was in favor of a severe and minute control by tbe State over tbe companies; 
BO much so that the existence of tbe latter became impossible. No company could be expected to invest conadeiable ca^Htal in a ridcy 
enterprise and to be subject at the same time to daily interfereoce by the State, for this would have meant obtain min to it; on the 
other band, no government could be found which would have accepted tbe responsibHitien reanltu^ frcon tbe obligatitm of each a strict 
control which the Senate expected it to exercise. Given the atmosphere of emspicion and distmst prevailing in FreiKh Parliament, I 
doubt whether a minister could be found of sufficient courage to accept ail the lecijionsibilitieB resulting from daily intmfcrence with the 
affairs of a financial company such as the chartered company of South Africa, the Ciennan company of East Airica, the Niger company, 
etc. For all tliese reasons I doubt very much whether we will succeed in organiiing in France colonizatitm companiee similar to those 
which are now conquering Africa in the interests of our rivals. 

"In an official report, dated June 10, 1896, Mr. Andr£ LMvertujoD sabmittAd to his coUe^^ues of the Senate the foUowing 
considcrationB regarding affairs in Africa and the tabject of coloniMtion oompooiee: 'The only title whi^ a civiliied nation may chum 
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to occupy unciTilized ferritMy can be derived from the obligatioD common to all mwilditd to bring under cultlyaUon the rem&ining part 
of the esrtb, our common habitat If this provision of the natural law is obeyed by us not better than by the Kegroes, then we have no 
pretext to take their place. Having coveted and grabbed so much, how are we to continue without putting to use what we have? We 
have, therefore, to restrain and suppress in a etoic manner the desire vrhich pushes us every day to fill our hands with more and more. 
On the contrary, we must empty them as quickly as posuble by turning over our holdings to other hands either less weak or less full. 
It is thus only that we shall escape moral bankruptcy.' 



H. E. Egerton, discussing chartered companiea, in his History of English Colonial Policy, 1897, Bays: "The period of Greater 
Britain has also to find an answer to the qnestion how to recognize the necesaty of development and expansion without laying a heavy 
burden on the present generation of taipayere. The answer has been found in the revival of the system of chartered companies, aeystcm 
which played so great a part in past colonization. The recent unpleasant experiences in connection with the British South Africa 
CompMiy have surrounded the subject with an atmosphere of suspicion and controversy, from which it is most desirable to escape. At 
the outset we may note the happy coincidence which produced at the right moment the right men to retrieve the mistakes of govern- 
ments. So far as Uganda and Nigeria are concerned, it seems clear that bnt for Sir W. Mackinnon and Sir George Goldie (the heads of 
the respective countries) they wonld have been lost to Great Briton. The question with rt^ard to Rhodesia is less clear, though its 
development would as yet hardly have begun but for the action of the British South Africa Company. In discussing the general ques- 
tion of development by means of chartered companief, abroad distinction must be drawn between companiea administering lands where 
Europeans can only go and trade, as on the Niger, and companiea administering lands where the climate permits European immigra- 
tion, as in Rhodeaa. The main business of the former company is trade, atid, like the East India companies, they became rulers only 
in consequence of trade. In their case there seems no question as to the usefulness of chartered companies. Their true work is, in the 
words of Sir George Goldie, 'the establishing of a state of things which would offer fresh security for the creation of a \'ast commerce 
with, and tho much needed means of communication in, the rich regions, of the central Soudan. When that work was completed, the 
lime would have arrived for the absorption of the company by the Imperial Government.' In such cases we may accept Mr. Lucas's 
language: '.^.a ekirmiahere in front ol the main body of organized British possessions, let trading companiea go on and do their work, to 
be absorbed hereafter in the fullness of time.' As I understand the matter, the. British South Africa Company undertook more than 
it was able to perform. But when the other kind of company is in question the answer is more difficult. It is easy to draw false con- 
cliiai(ins from the conspicuous case of the British South Africa Company. It will not happen once in a thousand years that a chartered 
company has behind it, concentrated in one person, the wealth and capacity of Mr. Rhodes. * * * Of course, in the abatract there 
is very much to l>e eaid for the direct administration of the Crown. We may well believe that, just as the State is especially ill fitted to 
carry on tjie business of trade, so tradiui; companies are wi% in leaving to the State its own peculiar province of administration. It is 
hardly po~ijLblo tliat a private company should be able to secure the same general level of excellence in its officers as can the State. 
There is one argument in favor of continuing the present administration which seems cortclusivc. It has been already pointed out that 
the British South Africa Company is by no means an ordinary example of a chartered company, and that, hut for an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, it would liave been by Ihia time a thing of the past. But, pven this extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances, there caa be no question but that the work of development is being far more rapidly carried on than would be possible under 
Imperial administration. The British treasury would never have sanctioned the expenditure of an annual sum sufficient to develop the 
country, and in the absence of a system under which the lands might be opened out, British control must have spelt stagnation, at least 
for some years. The alternative was not between an ideally admioietered British Crown colony and the rule of the chartered company, 
bnt between things as they are and the continuance of a savage despotism." 

LAWS AND LAWMAKING IN THE COLONIES. 

The creation and administralJon of laws and the maintenance of order is, of course, an important feature in the improvement of the 
material, mental, and moral condition of the people of the colony. Without the maintenance of law and order, the development of 
industry, thrift, education, religious institutions, and all the things which tend to such improvement, could not exists nor could the 
satisfaclory development of the colony, In any form, be assured without the establishment of a civil goverimient with laws and regula- 
tions properly framed and administered. A temporary government may be administered by the military, but in all cases of successful 
colonization such control in a comparatively short time gives way to civil administration. 

In general terms, it may he said that the method adopted by successful colonial managers liaa been to adopt and adapt the system 
of laws existing in the territory in question, provided a defluito system exists; and if it does not, to borrow that which does exist in 
contiguous territory. 

Ireland, in his Tropical Colonization, eaya on this subject: "Generally speaking, in all cases where a law has not been 
passed by a local Ic^slature relative to any particular subject, the law of the sovereign state governing the same subject is held to apply 
in those colonies which were settled fay Englishmen, while in those colonies obtained by conquest or cession from a European power the 
law of the elate which formerly legislated for the colony is applicable." 

In India » penal code has been, after many years of study, created, based largely upon English laws and regulations, while the civil 
laws are largely based upon native customs, and the laws themselves are administered in the lower courts, and in many casea in those of 
higher grade, by natives of India. With this, of course, is incorporated much that is new, reflecting the views of the be&t 
students of this subject in England and in India. In the Netherlands colonies the Dutch have adapted the laws and customs which 
were in force among the natives, strengthening them with some general principles from the laws of their own country. Europeans and 
peisona assimilatod with them are subject to laws nearly similar to those of the mother country, but the natives are subject to their on n 
customs and institutions. In Cape Colony, Ceylon, British Guiana, and otber places where tlie British have succeeded the Dutch, they 
liave adopted and adapted the Roman Dutch law which previuled imder the Dutch administration. In Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and 
other colonies and protectorates which are adjacent to Cape Colony the lawa of that colony have been extended over the new territory. 
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with certain modificatioDS, The French have, to a greater degree, transferred to their coloniee the laws and regwl«tiona 0/ the mother 
country, and this has been commented upon by wrIterB, even among the French people, OB lees likely to give satisfactory results than the 
methods employed by England and Netherlands, in which existing laws and regulatione are adopted and adapted and enforced through 
coojx^ration of the natives with a few trained representatives o( the home government. 

Lutas, in his introiluction to the IR91 edition of Lewis's Goveminent of Dependencies, says: "Nowadays it can hardly be said 
that Great Britain introduces, or is likely to introduce, into her colonial pos^eaaions, her laws, language, and religion, without due 
regard to the interests of the dependency. The French laws and language and the Roman Catholic religion are in no way tabooed 
in lower Canada, for instance, or in Mauritius. The ttoman-Dutch law in still the basis of the legal system in the old Dutch colonies — 
the Cape, Ceylon, and British Guiana. At the eame time, aa Mr. Froude has warned us, it is still the tendency of Englishmen to 
imagine tliat Plnglish institutions are suited to all races and circumstances, to forget that the native is not a European, and to allow, if 
not invite, their dcjiendencies to adopt forms of government too advanced for half-civilized people." 

Caldecott, in his English Colonization and Empire, 1S97, says of the laws of the colonies: "The British Empire exhibits forms and 
methodriof government in almost eiuberant variety. The several colonies at different periods of their history havepasfled through various 
slagca of government, and in 1891 there are some thirty or forty forms operative simullaneously within our Empire alone. We find one 
reflection arii^ing in our minds, however, when we survey the history of this complicated variety, namely; That we are looking at the 
natural growtli of on organism which in its development has taken different forms in adaptation to different needs. No cast-iron 
mechanism is before us, but a living society exhibiting vital principles, both in what it continues to retain and what it drops or adds by 
way of alteration. The Briton is supposed to be of a rigid character, but in government he has proved himself to be the moat elastic of 
al! Europeans." 

Morris, in his History of Colonization, says: "If indeed England does notany longer make statutes for them (the colonies) with the 
same univentaJity of application as in former centuries, it is not the Ices true that each is caring for itself and its own needs. The 
mea^u^¥S voted are as diversified in their scope as the characteristics of the regions and races in which and over which they have force. 
Although be it ever remembered that the old common law is the accepted elandard of imperial legislation, constituting for this reason 
one of the fundamental bonds in the strength of the edifice'. The Magna Charta of rights so varied as to suit the requirements of 
344,000,000 individuals is in its forms so manifold as to be marvelous." 



The following statement, condensed from the British Imperial Institute Year-Book, the Bridsh Colonial Office list, the Statesiaan's 
Ycar-Booi, and Laior's Cyclopsedia of Political Economy, pre»*nt« a view of the methods of government in British, Dutch, and French 
colonies, and especially those territories which were populated and had an established form of government and regulations when their 
control was assumed by the present governing country. 

In Canada and Australia the laws are for obvious reasons.based upon English law, the population being of Ei^lish extraction and 
experience, and living under conditions such as to justify and snggcst the adoption and adaptation of English law for their government. 
The details of the laws created for and now in force in Canada and the Aiistralian colonies, will therefore be unTiecessary. 

Algeria. — The administration of justice in the case of Europeans is the same as in France, the governing country. The natives 
remain, so far as the civil taw is concerned, under the law of Islam, but crimes and misdemeanors committed by Mu^iselmen are 
punished acconiing to French law. Civil cases are judged in most instances by the cadis. Councils, called medjeles, may revise the 
judgment of the cadis, but an appeal, pro[>erly speaking, is only made to the i»urt of appeals at Algiers, and tribunals at Oran and 
Con^iitine, to which are attached Museelman officials for this purpose. There is an apx>eal court at Algiers and in the arrondi.'^mcnta 
are sixteen courts of (irst instance, and there are also commercial courts, and justices of the peace wilh extensive power:;. Criminal 
justice is organized aa in France, and Musselman jiislice administered to the natives by the cadis is appealable to the French courte, 
Itlu»selman magistrates receive premiums for a knowledge of French. 

Ilritiult Ouiatia. — The Eoman'lJutch law is in force in civil cases, modified by orders in couni:iI and local ordinances. The criminal 
law is based upon that of Great Britain and administered in the same manner, except that there is no grand jury. The existing 
innnici]ial authorities are a mayor and town council in the cities of Gcoi'gctown and New Amsterdam, and \'illage incorpotalions in 
nineteen smaller places. 

( ;.7,Ti«.— The courts which were in existence at the time of the occu|iation by the British have been euperpeded since 1882 by a 
new system of 'courts which consists of a supreme court of criminal and civil Bpi>eal, six assize courts, six district courts, six masistrato 
ciiiirt.'', nndaireiiesot village courts. Actions are divided into "Ottoman" and "foreign," according to the nationality of the defendant 
or deft;iidaiil(?, anil in foreign actions the president of the court alone generally exercises jurisdiction, as also in criminal ca)?c's against 
non-Oltoiiiuns. The Muswilman courts are presided over by cadis, but their duty is strictly confined to jurisdiction in religious cases 
affet'iing the; Mohainmeilan population. 

Fiji. — The executive council consists of a governor and tour official memlicrs. The legislative council of a governor and six official 
and six unofficial nominated members. To the natives a large share of self-government has been conceded. Their syatem of villageand 
district councils baa been recognized and improved and supplemented by an annual meeting of the chiefs and representatives frent e^ch 
province jm-sided over by the governor. The regulations reeomniendcd by these bodies have to receive the sanction of the legislative 
council Ifcforo liecoming law. The colony is divided into seventeen provinces, each under the control of a European tOJU mis,"! oner, or 
roko tui, a chief native officer. Each province is subdivided into districts, and the laws are admitiistercd through the ht'ad oflicers, 
who arc termed " bulls." Taxes are paid in the form of produce. 

Gvl-l Coast. — Tlie law of the Gold Coast Colony, on the western coast of Africa, is the common-law doctrines of equity and statutes 
of general appllcalion enforced in England in 1874, modified by a large nural)cr of local ordinances pOJ^cd at various periods since that 
date. The criminal law was nioilified in 1892, and criminal and civil procedure are regulated by a supreme court ordinance. Justice 
is administered by the supreme court, provisional courls, and inferior courte. Native law is administered in all the courts in so far as 
it is not incompatible with any statute or ordinance and not repugnant to natural justice. 

llongkuiiij. — The English common law fonns the basis of the legal system, modified by colonial ordinances. The adminilly act of 
1890 recognized the jurisdiction of the supreme court in admiralty cases. 

Jumaica.—The laws are bused on English law with many modifications by the local councils. There is a high court of justice and 
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petty m^atrates' courts throughout the island. The resident magiBtrales, Ijesidea holding courts of their own, preoide in the courts of 
petty eessiooB. There are elected periodically boards in the pariahea with jurisdiction o'*r roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, et«. 
Thei-s are several direct taxes on land, houses, horse carriages, etc., which are devoted entirely to improvementa and administration in 
the parish in which they are collected. 

Jl/auri(iu*.— The law is based on the Code Napoleon and other French laws introduced when Mauritius was controlled by (he 
French Government, but these have since been substantially modified hy colonial ordinances. 

A'ntot— The legal system is based upon the Roman-Dutch law which ia in force in Cape Colony, modified by local legislation in 
reference to the English and their descendants. In 1875 steps were taken to supersede the tribal oi^ianization in the native population. 
A law was enacted establishing a native high court to administer justice to the natives and place tbem uuder the ordinary criminal law 
of the colony, except as regards political crimes, crimes ariaing out of native customs, and crimes declared triable under any local native 
law, all of which are resen-ed for the native high court. 

Straits Seltlementt.—Tbe law in force is adapted by local ordinances from English and Indian law; the Indian penal code, with alight 
modilicatioDS, having been adopted, while the civil procedure is based on the English judicature acts. There is a supreme court with 
sessions at Singapore and Fenang every two months, and quarterly at Malacca, and it holds civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Peuang, and once a quarter at Malacca. In the Malay Federated States, which are administered by the governor of the Straits Settlements, 
local laws and regulations are in force, but have in many cases been amended throngh the influence of the British resident in each of 
the States. 

India. — Sir James Stephen says ot the penal code of India that it " may be described as the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities and modified in some few particulars to suit the circumstances ot British India." The following description 
of the laws in lorce in British India is condensed from Sir John Stracbey's work, India, which M. Chailley-Bert, who has made a 
careful study of conditions ia India in his La Golonisation de I'lndo-Chine, commends in the highest terms. 

"In 1793 the issue of formal and definite legislative enactments in India began in the series of laws known as the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay r^ulations. These, and such acta of Parliament as applied to India, constituted, apart from Hindu and Mohammedan law, 
of which I must speak separately, the civil and criminal law of British India. Before the transfer of the government to the Crown the 
administration of criminal justice was in an unsatisfactory condition. * * * In 1853, when the East India Company's charter was 
renewed, and again in 1861, commissions were appointed to prepare a body of substantive law for India, and to the work of these 
commissions and to the eminent men who have held the office of legal member of council we owe the succession of excellent laws 
which have been passed by the Indian legislature and which form chaptera in a system of codified law. * * * In 1861 the supreme 
and sudder courts were abolished by act of Parliament, and in substitution for them high courts with both criminal and civil jurisdiction 
established. The judges of the high courts are in part English barristers and part members of the Indian civil service, and there are 
usually in each court one or more native judges chosen from the native judicial service or from the pleadera. These high courts are the 
courts of appeal from the district courts, criminal and civil, and theh decisions are final, except in certain cases in which an appeal lies 
to the judicial committee of the privy council in England. * * * The code of criminal procedure is in force throughout British India, 
and amoDK all the laws of India there is no one more important tlian this, which regulates the machinery by which peace and order are 
maintained and crime prevented and punished. Itdeacribee the constitution of alt the criminal courts, defines the powers which each court 
ran exercise, clasaiflea the offenses under the penal code, regulates the manner in which police investigations are to he carried on, the 
power of the police to make arrests, the proceedings to be taken for keeping the peace, for the removal of public nuisances, and to make 
all inquiries and trials, aud the admission of bills for the revision of sentences. In every province there ia a certain number of divisions, 
in each of which a court of sessions is established, and in every sessions division are a certain number of districts, to each ot which the 
magistrate, called the district magistrate, is attached. To enable the mi^lstrate or judge to exercise jurisdiction over European British 
subjects he must be appointed a justice of the peace, and the justice of the peace himself must be a European British subject. There 
are three classes of ma^iiitrates: (1) Courts of presidency magistrates and magistrates of the first class, who can pass sentences of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years and fine not exceeding 1,000 riipees; (2) courts orma^stratcs of the second class, who can impose 
sentences not exceeding six months and fine not exceeding 200 rupees; (3) courts or magistrates of the third class, who can pass sentences 
of imprisonment not exceeding one month or fine not exceediug 50 rupees. In certain cases, and under certain restrictions, magistrates 
of the first class can pass sentences ot whipping. Until 1872 British subjects could only be tried by one of the high courts except in 
trivial cases. Since that time it has been provided that European British subjecls should be tried by magistrates of the highest class, 
who are also justices of the peace, but it was necessary that the ni^istrute or judgeshould himself he a European or British subject. The 
law has since been so modified that if a native judge be appointed to the post of district magistrate or sessions judge his powers in 
regard to jurisdiction over European British subjects will be the same as those of an Englishman holdingasimilarolBce. This provision, 
however, is subject to the condition that every European British subject brought to trial may claim the right of trial by a jury of which 
not less than one-half shall be Europeans or Americans. In case a sufficient numtwr of Europeans and Americans can not be found to 
constitute a jury the cose must he transferred to another district. Until the year 1836 European British subjects were under the 
juri.<diction of the supreme courts alone. It was then decided that they should be made amenable to the civil courts of the country, 
and that in this respect no distinction should be maintained between them and natives. Since that timeno distinctions oE race have been 
recognized in the civil courts throughout England. At the present time native judges preside over the great majority of the courts. 
Excepting the higher appellate tribunals almost the whole administration ot civil justice is in their (ttie natives') hands. They exercise 
jurisdicition in all classes of civil eases over natives and Europeans alike, and no word of objection of the latter is ever heard. A lord 
chancellor did not give the native judges too bigh a character when hesaid, in the House of Lords in 1SS3, as the result of his experience 
in Indian cases appealed to the privy council, that 'in respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of soundness, and satisfactory 
character of the judgments arrived at the judgments of the native judges are quite as good as those of the English.' I think that the 
highest authoritiee in India would even go further and say that, excepting the high courts, the native judgments are the better of the 
two. In disposing of busuiess of this sort superior knowledge of the language aud habits of the people gives to the natives many 
advantages over the Englishmen. 

" While the codification ot the criminal law of British India is complete, the codification ot the civil law is a far more difficult task. 
Both Hindus and Mohammedans are in possession of great bodies ot law, parts ot which are believed by them to be of more or less 
divine origin, coutaiuing elaborate instructions on every sort of subject affecting property, inheritance, and the relations of lite. Unless 
native customs and feelings and prejudices are repugnant to humanity and justice we are bound to respect them, and the mere suspicion 
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Ihst we dedie to interfere with them might be politically datigeroaa. No one ia likely to attempt to codify the Mohammedan law, and 
there ia no aingle body o£ Hindu law that ia generally rect^nized. It differa in different provinces and ia constantly modified by local 
and personal customs. A large part of tlie subslaotive civil law, therefore, muat remain untoncbed by our legislation. Codes relating 
to contracts, negotiable instruments, transfer of property, etc., and a complete code of civil procedure have already been enacted, and 
these, with cert«in exceptions, saving local usages and common rights, are generally applicable throughout British India. Another 
important chapter of tbe act of 1SC5 contains a law of iuteatato and testamentary succession, but the greater part of it applies only tc 
Europeans and has no application to Uiudua or Mohammedans." 

AN INDIAN AUTHORITY ON INDIAN LAWS. 

The following statement on the administration of justice in India is prepared by Bomeeli Dutt, C. I. E., lecturer in Indian history 
at the University College, London, late of the Bengal civil senice, and published in the British Empire Series, 1600: 

HIGH COUKTB. 

' ' The high courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad, and the chief court of Lahore, exercise appellate and revisional 
juriadictjons over the judicial work of the judges and magistrates in the different provinces. If there is one institution in India mora 
than another for which the population of India entertain the greatest respect and veneration it is the high courts of India. The Indian 
mind naturally holds justice as the noblest attribute of sovereignty, and regards a court of justice as higher than the court of a ruler. 
The executive government of India, too, is baaed on old and despotic principles, and the people of India naturally regard with respect, 
and almost wiUi afiection, the courts of justice which temper that despotism and control its judicial functions. 

"Under the supervision of a high court, which extends over an entire province, there is, generally speaking, a judge in each district 
in the more advanced parts of India. 

JinwKs AKD CIVIL coufiTs. 

"A district judge is the head of all the civil courts in his district, but tries very few original cases himself. He has well-trained 
and able officers under him called subordinate judges and munsifs, who take up and dispose of all civil cases that arise in the district 
The ability and integrity with which these officers perform their work have received recognition from the highest authoriliee from time 
to time, and prove the wisdom of the policy inaugurated by men like Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck, of virtually intrusting the entire 
civil judicial work to the natives of India. The district judge has a controlling power over these civil courts, and sometimes hears 
appeals. He also tries those important criminal cases which the magistrate of the district commits to the Ee.°!^ions for trial. In jury 
districts the judge isas.'nsted by a jury in the disposal of these sessions cases, but in other districts he is assi^cd by asFcssore, who sit with 
him, but whose verdict is not binding on him. Not hampered with executive or revenue work, distriiit and session judges soon acquire 
a fair degree of judicial training, and the people generally regard their impartial and unbiased decisions with greater respect than the 
decisions of magistrates who are executive officers and the heads of the local police. It is only very heinous offenses, however, which 
come up to the sessions judge for decision; most of the criminal work is done by magistrates. 



"There is a district magistrate in each district in India; his duties are various, and he is the real executive ruler and administrator 
of his district. It would be difficult within our limits to fully describe the various functions which he has to discharge, or the nnmerons 
responsibilities which rest upon him. Briefly speaking, he collects revenues and taxes; he looks after roads and bridges; he controls 
primary schools and hospitals; be is the head of the district board and local boards; he inspects municipalities; he is the head of the 
poUce, and directs inquiries in important cases; he is the general proseculorin all cases; he is the head magistrate and has the cases tried 
by his subordinates, and he is the appellate court in reference to all cases tried by his subordinates exercising second and third clas 
powers. It isohviousthatthisarrangemeatisnotsuitedto the present time, or to the present stale of progress in India. The arrangement 
was considered necessary in tbe early years of British rule in India; its continuance, after the bpse of a century, makes British 
administration more deapotiuand more generally unpopular than it need be. As a rule, district magistrates are men of ability, judgment, 
and a great deal of moderation and good sense, but it is not possible for any class of men to be invested with the powers of a policeman 
and judge, of a prosecutor and appellate court, without giving offense to an intelligent and progressive people, educated in English 
schools, and keenly alive to the requirements of justice. The question of separating judicial and executive functions in India has been 
discussed in this country on more than one occasion. Two secretaries of state for India, Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley, recognized 
that the separation was needed in the interests of justice and of equity, but the reform has been postponed, ostensibly on the ground of 
want of funds. It is almost inconceivable that tbe want of funds should be pleaded as an excuse for the continuance of a system of 
administration which ia un-English and unjust, and which makes British rule despotic and unpopular in India. 

"Under the district magistrate, there are various classes of magistrates known as 'joint magistrates,' 'assistant magistrates,' 'deputy 
magistrates,' 'subdeputy magistrates,' ' snbdi visional magistrates,' and 'honorary magistrates.' Into a description of these various classea 
of magistrates it is not necessary for us to enter. It may generally be stated that the remoter portions of a district are parceled off into 
subdivisions, and all criminal casta in these aubdivisions arc tried by 'subdi visional magistrates,' or their subordinates. Cases occurring 
in the central portion of a district come up before the district magistrate himself, and he distributes them among his subordinates at the 
headquarteiB of the district. 

" The various classes of magistrates enumerated above are generally men of education and experience, and perform their dnties in 
a manner which is creditable to them. Great care is taken to see that cases are not needlessly postponed from day to day, and that the 
parties and their witnesses are not harassed by being required to attend loo often. 

DUTCH VIEWS REGARDING BRITISH LAW METHODS IN INDIA AND JAVA. 

W. J. V. Money, a former British official in India, in his Java, or How to Manage a Colony, says: "I am sorry to say many of 
the Dutch laughed irrevi^ently when I told them that, on account of the natives' dislike to our regulation law, our dislike to the non- 
I r^ulation no law, and our wish to adminisler the same law to Europeans and to the thirty-two or more different nations and races of 
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India, all ia diSemnt atages oF cuHivation, we proposed enactiiig a eerieg of codee for the whole country, which hod been elaborated bj 
the cleverest men and best lawyers in England and in ludia. I urged that tbcee codes contained the latest and most refined theories 
and deriiiions on all questions of criinioal and civil jurispnidence, and even made preparations in some respects for a more rafined law 
than the English had yet attained to. The Dutch answered that a simple procedure code to facilitate the action of the provincial courts, 
and to keep the nonprofet^.' tonal judge.q within certain liiriits and up to a certain standard might be very advisable, but that codes of 
laws, if drawn by wisdom itj^elf, could not but be even newer and stranger to native ideas tlian the old bated regulations. They added 
that the more highly civilized such codes were, the more incomprehensible and the more unlike the only native standards of law, the 
Hindoo and Mu£sulman precepta, would such codee br. The Dutch asked if in our native schools, as In theirs, the children did not 
apend their livee in learning the Koran or the Shatters, according to their creed, and in forming their ideas from the laws propounded 
(bereiu; and they begged to know how we could expect that after every native in the country liad learned one combined set of religion 
andlawforsixteen or twenty years he should either understand, should appreciate, or should like laws as different from those inculcated 
with his faith as light is to darkness. They said they understood the ajjpUcatiou of European law to. natives, when, as the Spaniards 
had done in the Philippine Islands, the old religions, with the laws thereof, were utterly destroyed and swept away, and the whole 
population was roared and educated in the Christian faith, with the ideas of Christians, but they asked what we could expect but 
discontent and dissatisfaction, while teaching Hindu and Mussulman laws and practicing English ones? 



"Since my return from Java, the code of procedure has been passed and has become the law of India. One of ita clausw has had 
a curious and unexpei-ted result in stoj^ing litigation. It rctuires the plainlifi to alfirm the tnitli of his complaint, which respectable 
natives will not do. This arises partly from univillingness to alfinn to the numerous false and speculative cases which yet tho native 
was ruady to support by purchased and suborned perjury and forgery, but still more from the stricter native's idea of the indignity of 
affirming personally even to the truth, and of the impiety of swearing to what, in the smallest particular, may tnm out not to be strictly 
aecurate. This will aggravate the existing evil of redrem beiug so constantly sought by illegal means, for the native who will notaffirm, 
even to a true statement, will not scruple to hire armed bravos to make a murderous attack upon his enemy or otherwise to support bis 
pretensions by purchased violence or suborned fraud. So (aras litigntion is not preventeil by theaffirming clause, the code of procedure 
win hardly remedy Iho evils I have mentioned as the real sore of the Indian provincial jurisprudence, and probably will not affect them 
at all. It gives no means of restoring oral testimony to its natural prominence in the search after truth, nor does it point out what 
doctunentary eridence ought or 6ught not to be received and looked at by the judge. It assumes that evidence is tendered and objected 
to, is received or rejected on discussion, and is based all*igethcr on a state of thincs existing only in the Queen's oourta at ttw Indian 
capitals, and utterly unknown to either provincial judge or native practitioners. The different native and European judicial officers in 
the interior of India have had several meetings to try and make out the now requiretnents and injunctions of the procedure code, which 
they feel to be totally unsuited to the existing state of things in their courts. It exprepsly directs the evidence, in civil as well as in 
criminal cases, to be taken before the judge in tact; but, as it does not alter the former tedious and irrelevant mode of giving evidence, 
or the slow process of recording question and answer at length, in the uneducated native clerk's complex vereion of the vernacular, a 
strict compliance with its provisions on the present system will overwhelm the judge and will cause the arrears of business to be even 
larger than they now are. Ae the procedure code neither reduces espenses nor the mass of papeiB and makes both native lawyers and 
court clerks more indis|ten sable than before, and as it may also possibly open up new fields of undetected dodges to the native legal 
practitioner, its reception by those classes is likely to bo as flattering as its authors could desire. Should the natives of India, however, 
fiul to receive it as a panacea for their legal woes, the fault, of course, must lie in their stupidity and ignorance. If the object had been to 
satisfyand content ignorance and stupidity, instead of perforce enlightcniug them, the procedure code would have been made more like the 
Mttive's only ides of procedure, — vis, ready access to the judge or court to tell his own story, with eitiier summary justice thereupon, or 
a short day fixed for tlie production of witneesee in open court, followed by speedy and final iu<^ment, in accordance wiUi native lura 
mdoustomB. 

POSSIBLE HESCLT OF EXTBNmHa THE JAVA STSTBM TO INDIA. 

. "The Dutch, by adopting a different course, by simplifying the procedure of the courts, by leaving to the native his old ctortotQ 
or law, and by giving him security for tfae undisputed enjoyment of his rights, have at least made their judicial system acc^table to 
the country, while, by gradually abolishing only those provisions of Mussulman law which are abhorrent to humanity, they hove 
succeeded so tar in humanizing their subjects without exciting any lasting or serious discontent. This limits the selfi^ objects of their 
rule, which does not profess to seek more than the material peace and prosperity of the country. But the question yet remains to be 
decided, whether a gradual extenaon of the same system in India might not produce yet larger luid more valuable moral results. 

"The applicatwn of a similar i»imitive system of jurisprudence might possibly, sooner and more tniccessfully, raise the natives of 
India to the statidanl qf European cultivation, than enlightened codee which attempt to bridge, at one span, c^ituriea of gradual 
progmedoii and improvement Local custom, varying with the varying conditions of society over the wide expanse of our Indian 
Bfoiare, may be more theoretically objectionable, but can hardly be bo practically hurtful as the application of the most refined legal 
i^ecnlntions of the nineteenth century to different stages of civilization, ranging from the extreme bnrbarism of some of the jungle tribes 
to tiie feudal rriations of the thirteenth century, or, at the best, to the low moral and material culture of the Bengalee, with the 
fvejudices end vices of European society in the seventeenth century." 

SIR G. C. I.BWIS ON LAWS IN COLONIES. 

Sir 6. C. Lewis, id hie woric on Government of Dependencies, which holds high rank unong all European stndente of colonial 
methods, says: 

"If a territory bekraging tc an indqiendent stsle, or being itself independent, is acquired by cession or conquest, the system of 
hw which obtains in it at the time of the acquisition can hardly iui to be couaideraUy difierent f ctHn that of the dominant country 
which acquires it. In general » country thus acquiring a dependency is satisfied with reorganizing its local government and modifying 
its pubUc law, and is contented to leave its civil law (or jus privatum) imchaoged. By this mode of proceeding the dominant country 
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Becllrp^^ its own dominion and avoiila the prodnrfion o! the confusion which must inevitably ensue in any community upon a suiiden 
chaiiRi; ot ita law of [iroperty and rontracta. Thui>, ns we liave already seen, the Roman municipia and provinces retained for a time 
miii'li of their pcinliar laws and institutions under the dominion of Rome. In like manner every country conquered hy or ceded to the 
Crii-.vn of England retains puch iawa and rules of law (not inconfiislent with the general law of England affecling dependencies) aa were 
in force in it at (he lime of the conquest or ceFfion until they are repealed by a competent authority. Now, inasmuch as many 
independent states and many dependent colonies of other states have become Enplish dependencies, many of the English depeiidenciefl 
have retained wholly or in part foreign systems of jurisprudence, TIius Trinidad retains much of tlie Spanish law; Demarara, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Ceyloa retain much of the Dutch law; Lower Canada retains the French civil law according to the coutumede Paris; 
St. Lucie retains the old Freni^h law as it existc<l when the island last belonged to France; Mauritius retains such of the French codes as 
were extended to it; Malta, which was a municipality of the Klngdomof Sicily, retains the old Sicilian law as modified by the subsequent 
legislation of the grand masters; the Ionian Islands retain much of their old Venitian law, and the dominions ot the East [ndia Company 
retain much of the Hindoo, Mahometan, and other native systems of law and legal usages. Blackstone properly remarks that the 
common law of England does not obtain as such in an English dependency acquired by conquest or treaty. 

"It has been remarked above that the rule of English law respecting the communication of the statute and common law of the 
mother country to an Engli.ah colony produces two singidar consequences; First, that different portions ot the statute and common law 
of the mother country are in force in different colonies; and secondly, that most of the alterations in the statute and common law of the 
mother country which have been made since Ihe foundation of the colony are not received in the colony. An analogous effect is produced 
by the rule of the English law respecting the retention of the native law of a dependency acquired by England, in cases in which the 
dependency has been the dependent colony of another State. In these cases the laws of the mother country, as they existed at the time 
ot the transfer of tlie colony, are in force in such colony without any of the alterations which may have been made subsequently to the 
transfer. Thus the province of J^ower Canada has for ils civil law the French law, according U> the coutume de Paris, although that law 
has long since been superseded in France by the laws of the revolution and the codes of Napoleon. In like manner the Dutch colonieB 
ceded to England are subject to the Dutch law as it existed at the lime ot the cession. 'The ancient law of Holland,' says Mr. Henry 
in his preface to bis translation of ^'anderlinden'e Institutes ot the Laws of Holland, 'as it existed before the subjugation of that country 
to France and Ihe introduction of the code Napoleon, still prev^ls in the Dutch ceded colonies, which never admitted the new code, 
from the circumstani'e of their being, during the war which preceded the short peace of Amiens and the treaty of Pane, under the 
dominion, by conquest, of Great Britain.' So, again, the French codes, which are in force in the island of Mauritius, are received in 
the forro in which they were introduced into the island, and without the modifications which have subsequently been made in th^n by 
the French l^slature. 

ENCOURAGEMENT AND AID TO EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 

Education naturally follows the physical and commercial development of a new country, and this is especially true in the class ot 
colonies in which the population ot the governing country has but a small representation. In the self-govcminji, or " haVjitation," 
colonies, made up cliieliy of Europeans or their descendants, educational facilities are more nearly coincident with other stages of 
development, but in the tropical colonics, in which the European population con-iials of little more than the government officials and the 
merchants and planters, educational development has been slow and extremely irregular. 



In the English colonies, aside from the great self-governing communities of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, the educational 
facilities and method;* are fitted solely to local conditions. In the Netherlands colonies the educational system has until recently been 
chiefly in the interest ot the resident Europeans and those assimilated with them, and this is to a great extent (rue in the French colonies, 
except in the older communities such as Algeria and tlie French West Indies, where educational facilities have been developed among 
the natives as well as for the families of Europe-ans there residing. "The Eiiglish Crown colonies," ears Sir Charles Dilke, "yield 
examples of every kind of eilueational system, from those of Hongkong and Barbados, which provide almost as freely for the education 
of the black or yellow iKipulation as do the self-governing colonies tor that ot their white inhabitants, down to those which resemble 
thatof India in the paucity ot the number of pupils attending schools in proportion to the total population. It is impowible, and if it 
wore po.ssible it would be useless, to describe in delail the various plans adopted for education in Crown colonies. In St. Helena there 
is a compulsory system, while the schools consist partly ot government schools and partly ot schools (more numerous) merely assisted 
by the Slate. In Malta there is a government system ot foreign schools; but the wdioola are denominational, and, in fact, strictly Roman 
Catholic. In Hongkong there is a government secular system, but the colony also aids denominational schools. In the majority ot the 
Crown colonies, hut a majtirity which docs not contain the most important, the system is one of denominatignal schools aided by the 
State, as, tor instance, in British Honduras, British Guiana, Ihe Gambia, L^os, and Sierrtk Leone. In Ceylon there are government 
uusectarian schools which are free for vernacular education, while fees are taken tor English teaching; but there are also a larger number 
ot State-aided schools, mostly denominational. In the Straits Settlements there is a similar system, as well as in Mauritius. Of the 
West Indies, Trinidad has the most interesting educational history. The majority ot the population are Roman Catholic, and in addition 
to a large Roman Catholic black population there is a coiiaiderabie element of Spanish and French whites, yet a secular system waa 
introduced by a rash governor, with the natural result that the Roman Catholic clergy, a.ssisted, I believe, by the clergy of the Church of 
England, took away a large pro,iortion of the children from the schools. The system had to be withdrawn, and one of State aid to 
schools oC all descriplinns substituted. In Jamaica and the Loeward Islands education is increasing among the negroes with remarkable 
rapidity. Turks Island iias a tree and unaectarian system, while in Antigua, St. Kitte, and Nevis the system is denominational with 
State aid) but the tees which are exacted in nearly all the islands arc a hindrance to education among the negroes. In Grenada there 
is a double system of government and of aided schools; in Bermuda a compulsory system, but without free schools; in Bahamas a free 
unsectarian system, partly compulsory, as well as aid toother schools; while Barba<los heads the list among West Indian colonies in the 
proportion ot achool attendance to population, and maintains government scholarships to be held at Oxford or Cambridge, as well tB 
makes grants to the winners of schohirshiiis at London University." 
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The following etatement with reference to the educational sygtem of the Netherlands is from the Statesman's Year-Book, 1001: 
"For the education of the Europeans and persona assimilated with them there were in IS78 seven public middle-cluss schoolH, with 1,016 
pupils and 102 teachers. The coet of these schools to the government was 583,562 guilders, and the revenue out of the school fees 
86,887 guildera. There were in the same year, for Europeans 133 mixed elementaryschools and 31 tor girls only, with 20 private schools, 
aie lotaJ attendance being 15,077 and the coat 2,471,912 guilders, and the income 283,056 guilders. For natives there were in Java and 
Madura in 1898 223 government schools with 43,094 pupils and 216 private schools with 23,705 pupils. In the Dutch East Indian 
territory, outside of Java and Madura, there were in 1897 296 government schools with 42,250 pupib and 529 private schools with 25,807 
pupils. There were also in Java and Madiira in 1887 18,608 Mohammedan schools with 291,721 pupils, and in 1898 there were 519 
schools tor fore^n orientals with 8,688 pupils. There are also in Dutch East India 6 normal schools, with 27 teachers and 169 pupil", 
and 4 schools for sons of native chiefs with 211 pupils." 

"In the matter of education the Dutch adopted, and still to this day adopt," says Boys, in his Notes on Java, ''a very 
decided policy. They deliberately keep the Javans ignorant of all Western literature. There are schools in the villager, generally 
presided over by one of the priests, but instruction in Dutch or in any language except the Javan vernacular is rigorously excluded. 
Primary education alone is attended to, and no higher education of any kind permitted. Neither is the use of Dutch in conversation 
with natives encouraged, and should a Javan acquainted with the Dutch colloquial address an official in that language he finds himself 
at once checked and rebuked by being answered in the vernacular. The Hollanders at any rate are determined that they will create for 
themselves no difficulties of the sort that they see surrounding the English in India. They argue that the Javans would generally make 
no good use of their education, and the spectacle of the 'Congress' certwnly leads them to think that this opinion is well justified. 
This is only one of the points in which the Dutch system is diametrically opposite to the liberal and self-sacrificing policy of the British, 
and it is this contrast in the administration which -makes the study of the government by Holland of its great oriental dependency and 
a consideration of the results so intensely interesting and inatmctive to the Anglo-Indian." 



The following description of the educational facilities famished by the French Government in Algeria is also from the Statcenian'H 
Year-Book, 1901: "Primary schools are either French, French-Arab, or Arab. In 1897 the total number was 1,161, with 104,207 pupils 
(62,873 boys and 41,334 girls). The nationality of the pupils in 1896 was 52,108 French, 14,791 Jews, 19,362 Muesuhnan, and 37,839 
foreign. There are higher Mussulman schools at AteierB,Constantine, and TIemjen, where pupils are prepared for native employments. 
There is also at A^ers an institution for higher instruction in law and the eciencia and a higher school of letters. At Algiers (city) and 
Oran ore lyc^ with altogether 2,000 pupils. The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now r^iarded as French 
citizens. The granta for religious purposes in the budget for 1900 were: To C^thoUcs, 829,700 francs; to MoBauIman, 307,430 franca; 
Protestants, 97,600 fmncs, and Jews, 28,070 francs." 

IK iNniA. 

In India a systematic effort has been mode by the government both for the encouragement of, and aid to, primary scliools among the 
maaecfl, and for higher grade and coll^iate education for those whose circumstances permit such an undertaking, Warren Hastings 
founded the flret collc^ in Bengal in 1782, and maintained it for some years at his own expense to encourage the study of Arabic and 
Peruan literature and Mohammedan theology; to qualify the Mohammedans of Bengal for the public Ecrvice, and enable them to 
compete with the Hindus for employment under the government. Lord Macaulay in 1835 urged the introduction of English methods 
of education and the English language in the higher education in India, especially for those who were to aid in the administration of 
the government, and the principles which he laid down at that time have been in the miun adhered to ever since. In 1854 a department 
of public instruction was constitnted, universities were to be founded, institutions for training teachers established, the number of 
government colleges and high schools increased, new middle-class schools created, the Engliah language to be the medium of instruction 
in the higher branches of education, and the vernacular language in the lower, though English waa to be taught whenever there was a 
demand for iL A system of grants in aid to private institutions was to be based on entire abstinence from religious instruction given in 
the schools. Aid was to be given within certain limits to all schools which imparled a good secular education and were under competent 
mani^ment. This system haa been put into operation throughout British India. Every province has its separate educational di'tmrt- 
ment, with a large staff of officers, colleges, schools, and grants in aid. In some parts of India there have been from time immemorial 
considerable numbers of village and local schools with instruction of a very elementary kind. In the Hindu schoola the instruction ia 
chiefly or wholly secular. The Mohammedan schools hai'e a religious character. In Bengal and Madras the existing aystcin of primary 
instruction is in a great measure based on the indigenous schools which receive grants in aid from the Slate, In Bombay, Punjab, and 
the northwestern provinces the primary schools are mostly provided by the State at the coat of local funds raised by land las. In 
Burma primary education is almost entirely in the hands of Buddhist monka. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and somelinics a little 
mensuration are taught in the primary schoola. 

With the above statement of the basis of the school system of India the following statement from the Statesman's Ycnr-Book of 
1901 may be presented as the btc.^t concrete information on present educational conditions hi India: "Bince the appointment of a 
commission in 1883 to investigate the whole syetein of education in India the results have bceu to place public instruction on a broader 
and more popular basis, to encourage private enterprise in teaching, to give a more adequate recognition to Indigenoai Hchooi-'J, and to 
provide that the education of the people shall advance at a more equal pace along with the inslnictlon of the higher cla^si's. Female 
education and the instruction of certain backward classes of the community, such as Mohammedans, received special attenliun. 
Notwithstanding the progress of education theproportionof tbetotal population able to read and write is still very small. It ia estimated 
that in British India only 22.2 per cent of the boys of a school-going age attend school; the percentage in the case of girls being 2.3, 
The statistics compiled up to March 31, 1899, show the number of pupils in the schools of India, including colleges, private uistilutions, 
training schools, and primary and secondary schools for the masses. 4,357,821; of which number 3,95o,668 were males and 402,153 females. 
This, however, ia an increase of over 25 per cent in ten years, the figures tor 1888 for all classes ol pupils being 3,473,805. The total 
number of educational institutions in India is 149,948; of which 22,804 are public, 61,494 are aided, and Go,C50 are private and unaided. 
At the head of the national system of education in India there are the five universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahdbdd, and the 
No. 4 18 
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Punjab, which, though merely examining bodies, have numerouB affiliateii coll^^ in which a. prescribet! higher MUcaf ion is given than 
at tlie schools. Nonnal schools have been eslablLshetl in every province for training (eachera, and a statt of inspecting officers visit all 
schools on the departmental lists. Medical colleges furnish a limited number ot graduates and a larger number of certified practiiioucra 
who do duty at hospitals and dispensaries or serve in the military and medical department. The number of pnpils who niatriculntcd at 
the live universities in 1898 was in round numbers 7,000, against less than 3, (X)0 in 1881. The total expenditure on public in struct inn in 
India in 1899 was 36,215,000 rupees, against 3114,000 rupees in 1858, and 671,000 nipees in 18C5. Of the 3«,215,000 rupees expended on 
education in 1809, 5.716,000 rupees came from local taxation; 1,468,000 from municipal funds; 8,.'>i)l,000 ftipees from su)»criptions, 
endowmeiils, etc.; 9,354,000 rupees from provincial revenues, and 11,084,000 rupees from fees." 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD'S COLONIES. 

The follon-ing stalenient reganliiig edut-ational conditions iii the various colonies of the world at the present time is compiled from 
the British Colonial Ollice List, tlio Statesman's Year-Book, and other standard publiiations: 

SYSTEMS OF EDICATIOS IS THE PKIXCIl'AL COLOSIES OF THE WOBLD. 

Qi'i^cmland. — A government sviJtem of elementary education was cptablishe*! by act 39 Vie., No. 11. Tlic central adminij^tration is 
vested in the secretary tor public instruction, and is carried ont through the medium ot traveling inf]«ctors. Local Fchool committees 
assist the department with advice and superviiiion. In 18519 there were in operation 838 schools, with an enrollment ot 103,.'>44 pupils. 
The schools are free and imseetarian. 

Ri/innuM.— There is a government s}-8lem ot elementary cihication, establiwhed in 1847 and modified by laws of 1864, 1875, IflSS, 
1886, 1888, and 1889. The central control is in a boartl of education nominated by the governor. Loral committees, partly elected, 
exercise local supervision only. There are 44 unsectarian government schools, with '5,772 scholars; 11 airied schools, with 952 scholars; 
31 Church ot England and 27 private schools, with 2,l0.'i scholars. The government schools were made free in 18K5. The compnlsory 
clauses ot the law are enforced only in Nassau and the larger villages. Uigher education is provided at the Na.'^au Grammar School, 
the Queen's College, and St. Hilda's School, all in NrtssaH. 

Biirliadoe. — A government system of elementary education was established by act No. 41 of December 9, 1878, which authorized an 
expeniliture not exceeding £15,000 annually. This wection of the at-t of 1878 hag been repealed, and section 9 (d) of the edueation act 
amendment act, 1697, authorines an annual expenditure of a sum not exceeding £11,000 on elementary education. Grants to higher 
edueation made the sum total ot expenditure in 1899 £16,692. The central administration is vested in a board appointed by the 
([ovemor, and the local control conducted by the clei^yinan of the district assisted by the school committee. There are 171 schools, 
with 14,978 scholars (average attendance) and 25,334 on the rolls. Barbados possesses a college founded by General Codrington, a 
Dfttive of the island, who died in 1710, and whose name it bears. 

Ikrimida. — In 1839 the colonial legislature first granted a sum of money to aid elementary schools. The central control is vested in 
a boaril ot education, consisting ot the governor and eight other members appointed by the executive under the provisions ot the schools 
act, ]S9.>. The local management is nominally in the hands of each pariah vestry, which constitutes, under the last-named act, a local 
board ot education. All the schools are private schools, chargiug tees. Attendance is compulsory, and there were in 1899 25 aided 
schools, with 1,328 scholais. There are in addition about 36 schools which receive no State aid. 

ISrii'mh Giiionn.— A State-aided system ot elementary education was established by law No. 3 ot 1876. The schools are 
denominational, except the Estates schools, Tlie central administration is vested in the inspector of schools, ar.d the local control 
condni-tcd by tnanagers who are usually ministei's of religion. The number of schools receivii^ aid in 1899-1000 was 213, with 28,845 
scholar?, and the md granted amoiuitcd to £23,700. Provision is matle tor higher education by a government college in Georgetown, in 
which the course of instruction is similar to that ot a public school or first-grade grammar school in England. 

Briikh Ilonili'rm. — The schools are denominational, inspected and aided by the colonial government. Forty-tivo recei\'cil aid m 
1899 to the extent o£ $11,637.26, with 3,547 scholars on the roll and 2,491 average attendance. 

Oipr of Gh-aI Hope. — Under the education act. No. 13, of 1865, and the higher education act, No. 24, ot 1874, the department 
administers parli-jnentary grants to colleges and to the following classes of schools, viz: Undenominational public, district boarding, 
evening, private lAftn, poor, mission aborigines' institutions, tut schools, training schools tor teachers, and industrial schools for poor 
whites tor the following purposes, viz, part payment of salaries, purchase of buildings, furniture, apparatus, and books, training of 
teachers, support of indigent boarders. 

Wchools are manngetl and teachers appointed, subject to the control ot the department, by local committees or managers nominated 
by the voluntary promoters and supporters of the schools, or by divisional or municipal councils acting as such managers. The 
GovernDient grants are, generally speaking, given to supplement local contributions of at least equal amount 

I'eijlon. — SatisFactory progress is being made in education. The number of scholars in government schools at the end of 1899 was 
47,482; in rehools aidoil by government, 111,145; and in unaided schools, 34,841. 

The total expenditure on account of the educational department was Rs. 773,133,85. In 186S the number of scholars was only 6,897 
and the expenditure 161,660 rupees. The improvement is due to the institution ot a department ot public instruction and the adoption 
ot the sj'stem of payments for results. The government schools are all unsectarian, and no fee is charged for vernacular education. 
Small fees are chained for English teaching. The higher education of the colony has, since January 1, 1885, been m^nly left to local 
effort, as, owing to retrenchment, the department has been compelled to devote its funds mainly to the extension and development 
of primary education. The only high school entirely supported by government is now the Royal College, but there are numerous and 
excellent grant-in-aid high schools, 

Cyprus. — A general system of grants in aid of elementary schools was established in 1882. 

In accordance with a law passed in 1895 boards of education have recently been established, one to regulate the Moslem schools and 
another to regulate the Christian schools. There is also in each district a district committee for Moslem schools and a district committee 
for Greek- Christian schools, presided over in each case by the commissioner ot the district. 

There are 225 elementary schools in connection with the Greek Orthodox Church, with an enrollment ot 13,500, which receive aid 
amounting to £2,840, and there are 109 elementary Moslem schools, with an enrollment of 3,600, which receive aid amounting to £656. 

Fiji. — The public education ordinance, 1890, provides tor the election of separate school boards within the constituted districts (at 
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present only Suva and Lovuka are BO constituted). The expenses of the boardaarc to be paid out o£ the "school (uiid" o! each district, 
consistiii}!; (1) of an annual grant on (he avera^ attendance on a scale fixed by the goveruor in council, and (2) of a contribution from 
the rating authorities of the amount required for school purposes beyond the government grant. 

Kdncation is free to cbildreo within the school di.ttricta between C and 14 yeara of age. A tec is cliai^d to children uot residing 
within tlie school district or who are under or above the school age. The ordinary subjects of an English education are taught and fcos 
are chained for tuition in gjiecial Eubjccls. 

There are two common schools under these school boards, one in Suva, with 91 scholars, and one in Levuka, with 71 scholars on the 
roll. * * * The Wecleyan and Roman Catholic missions provido entirely for tiie educaUon of the natives throughout the group. 
The former have 1,499 schoola, with 2,(i34 native teachers and a0,4&4 scholars. The latter ha\'e 1-16 schools, with ],&32 scholars. 

The (iambia. — The schools, which are wholly in the hands of the several denominations, receive grants in aid. There is 1 Anjjl'can 
school, 8 Mohammedan, 3 Wesleyan, and 2 Koman Catholic, with ahout 1,400 scholars in all. Education ia not compulsory and fees 
are chained. 

Gold Coml Cohnij. — Elementary education in the ciloiiy is chiclly in the hands of the Wcsleyan, Basel, and Roman Catholic 
missionary societies. These receive annual grants from the govemuient. The government has established schools at Accra, Cape 
Const, and Insuaim, in western Akim. There are also government schools at Accra in connention with the Ilauaa conatabularj' and 
civil police force. The various misj^lons have schools situated in outlying districts, reaching fw into the interior. Schools Jiave been 
esl&blislie'l at Kuma.'^i and the neii;hborhood by tlie We^leyau Society, and these are nuw under the inspection of the Education 
Department A scheme of technical education, under a European inat^ter, has been introduced into the govemmciit school at Accra, 
and many of the mission schools in the interior have small plantations attached, where the scholars receive instruction in the cultivation 
of coffee aud other uativo product.^. The Basel Mission has also established a training school for their teachers at Akropoug, and at 
their head shitions instruction is given in carpentry, masonry, bookbuiding, and various otlier crafts. 

Hongkong. — There is the Queen's College (a secondary government boys' Kciiool with no fee?^) , a pulice scliool and a reformatory, 
mnd t«n free govemroeut schools (eight teaching English). A go>ernment girts' school was opened in 1890. Besides these there are 
93 grant-in-aid schools, 90 of which are free, belonging to ten different missionary societies. These are denominational, the government 
BchooLi being strictly secular. There were 11,341 scholar on the rolls in 189S. The only central administrative oi^'ankatton is the 
education department, in cliarge of the inspector of schools. The ianguagi'S taught are EngUsh, Portuguese, and two Be[>arate dialects of 
Chinctie. Some schofai-ships have been founded, by government and private individuals, for higher education. There i^ one school 
for industrial education and a college of medicine for Chinese. 

Jitin^ica. — Elementary education is left to private eiiterprijie,aidc<l, since 1867, by a system of grants in aid from the colonial revenue. 
The number of schools is 746, with bl,2l<t scholars m a\Lnige attendance, and tbe grant in ai.l for 1899-1900 was £47,330. No fees 
charged. The government maintains a svsltm of inspeitiou, and provides a training college for female teachers which is wholly 
supported from pahlic funds, besides Urgely assisting the mico undenominational college for male teachci's and a denominational 
college for female teachers. More than 1£0 students are cow under tnuning. By laws passed in 1892 a boai'd of education has been 
constitute<l, and provision made for opemng government secondary schools where required. Xo provision is made from public funds 
tor technical education, but there are tome eiiilowed 'chools, and scholarshijis tenable at the English universities. 

I^ijm.—X system of goveniment mspeitmn and c\amination has been introduced, under the supervision of an educational board 
and a local inspector of schools, under which grants were made during the past year to the schools of the various Christian denom in ntions, 
miounting ui ail to £1.583. Alx)Ut 4,0(KI school children are on tliu school rolls. Fees are charged, and education is not compulsory-. 
The Mohammedans, who are much on the increase, maintain their own scliools, where Arabic is taught, and three government scliocjs 
in which elementary English instruction is given have been established for this section of the population. 

Lteuard Afonds. — The system of elementary education is denouiinational, the various denominations being Anglicans, Moravians, 
Westeyans, an<l Roman Catholics. Tlie schools e.stablisbed by these denominations receive grants in aid from the local reven\ies of 
each prcfidency. School fees are charged, and the schools are requlreil to receive nil cliildren applying for admission. (Jrants in aid 
are refused to euperfluoua or inefficient schools. There are about 125 aided schools, attended by 24,ST9 children. 

Malta. — El^nentary education is carried on almost exclusively in government schools, which are Roman Catholic and free. 
There are two seeondary schools, with 130 scholars, and 113 elementary and infants' schools, with 15,669 pupils. There is a public 
lyccmn, with 393 scholars, and a university (founded in 1769), with 81 students. At these two latter institutions the fees are extremely. 
low, being, respectively, 4s. and lOe. per family per quarter. There are numerous private secondary schools. The total number of these 
schools ill 116, with 3,700 Bcholaia. Education is not compulsory. Tbe Roman Catholic religion ia universal amongst the Maltese. 

Nalal. — In 1899 there were 545 schools under government inspection — 322 European, 188 native, and 35 Indian — with an aggregate 
attendance of 23,705. There are 29 government schools, 62 aided denominational and Other schools, and 211 farm-hous« schools. The 
aggregEfe number of European pupils in regular attendance at the government and inspected schools was 9,419 (1899). The management 
is vetrted in the minister of education, with the superintendent of education as permanent head of the department, and the local control 
occasionally in committees. Education is not compulsory. 

A'(;i//otind?anii— The government system of primary education rests upon the act of 1895 and the amendments in 1896 and 1899. 
Tbe central administration is vested in 3 superintendents, belonging, respectively, to the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and the 
Methodist denominations. The local management is in the hands of appointed boards. There were in 1898, 622 schools, with 28,397 
acfaolais. The KbooU are denominational and fees are charged. Grants are also made in aid of secondary schools, but there is no 
provision for technical education. 

SierTa Leone. — A system of government grants and inspection was esfabhshed in 1882, There are 65 elementary schools in the 
colony, with 7,739 scholars. They are all denominational and charge fees. Education is not compulsory. There are 3 secottdary 
boys' Bchotda in Freetown— the grammar school (C. M. B.), the high school (Wesleyan), and the educational institute. The Church 
MkaiMiory Society has a training college at Fourah Bay, alKliated with Durham University. There are also in Freetown 3 high 
schools devoted to female education. 

BatutoUmd. — Excellent work Is l>eing carried on in the country by missionaries, in whose bands the labor of education is altjiost 
excIoBircIy yeeted. There are 177 si^hoola, with 11,134 scholars, nine-tenths being in the schools of the French Proh.«tant Mission. 
There are 4 small government scliools, and grants in aid of education to the extent of £4,358 were made for the year 1899-1900. 
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i^railt Stillfmenit, — There is no law affecting education. The expenditure on education ia voted each year b}' the le^lative council 
of the colony. The control of all the government Bchoola is vested in the inspector of schools. 

Vernacular instruction is provided for Malays free of chai^. Instruction in English forall nationalities is provided by government, 
and fees are charged. All the schools established by government are unscctarian and there is no compulsory education. 

Turts and Cairns island). — There are 8 elementary schools supported by government, with an attendance, in 1899,. of 718 children. 
The schools are entirely unsectarian and are at present free. A compulsory education ordinance, providing also lor the payment of fees, 
was pa-^ed in 1883, but the compulsory causes have never been proclaimed. 

Grcnai/(i.— There are 9 government elementary schools and 32 aided schools. The latter are under the local management of the 
ministers of the different religions sects. Building grants have been made by the government to assist in establishing schools in districts 
requiring them, and annual grants in aid arc made on the result of inspections. The central administration is intrusted to a board of 
education, noniinat«d by the governor, half the members being Roman Catholic. In 1S8S an ordinance was passed imposing upon parents, 
as a I^al obligation, the duty of providing elementary education for their children. In 189G the average attendance was 4,817, the 
number on the rolls being 9,240. Fees are charged in alt schools. 

,55!. Luda.—On June 30, 1891, the trustees of the Lady Mico Charity closed the 11 schools wLich they had till then maintained and 
withdrew their connection with the colony. Three of these schools became government schools, and the others assisted echools under 
the new education ordinance. In 1898 ail the government schools were handed over to the Roman Catholic body and became assisted 
schools. There were, on December 31, 1899, 42 assisted schools. The number of children on the rolls was 5,735, and the amount spent 
by the colony on primary education was £3,079. The government grants £200 a year to a Roman Catholic second-grade school, which 
had 70 pupils on the roll; the Sisters of St Joseph conduct a simitar school for girls. The number of pupils on the rolls is 100, and a 
government grant of £50 was made to the school in 1900. 

Anam. — The area of the protectorate is about 88,780 square miles, with a population estimated at 2,000,000 by some and at 
6,000,000 by others, the latter being considered the more probable. It ia Annamite in the towns and along the coast, and consists of 
various trit>es o( Mois IQ the hilly tracts. There are 420,000 Roman Catholics. There are 6 secondary schools, with 23 teachers and 690 
pupils. 

Timkin.~lD 1899, 38 schools had 1,800 pupils. 

Algeria. — The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now r^iarded as French citizens. The grants for religious 
purposes provided for in the budget of 1900 were; To Catholics, 829,700 francs; Protestants, 97,600 francs; Jews, 28,970 franca; 
Mussulmans, 307,430 francs; total, 1,263,700 francs. 

At Algiers (city) there is an institution for higher instruction, consistii^ of lacultiefl of law and sciences and a higher school of 
letters. The total number of students in 1899 was 522, of whom 284 were in the faculty of law. At Algiers (city), Constantine, and 
Oran are lyc^ with, altogether, 2,000 pupils. In the whole of Algiere are commtmal colleges, with 3,863 pupils; at Oran, a collie 
for girls haa 194 pupils. There are higher Mussulman schools at Algiers, Ttem^en, and Conetanline, where pupils are prepared for 
native employments. Primary schools are cither French, French-Arab, or Arab. In 1897 the total number was 1,161, with 104,207 
pupils (62,873 boys and 41,334 girls). The nationality of the pupils in 1806 was 52,108 French, 14,791 Jews, 19,362 Mussulman, 37,839 
foreign. In 1896 the attendance at infant echools was 28,075. In 1897 the expenditure on primary instruction in Algeria was 5,224,620 
francs, of which 3,696,860 francs was from the State. 

Madagascar.— Vfi to 1895 a large portion of the Hova aijd of the other tribes in the central districts had been Christianized. The 
vast Qtajority of professing Christians were connected with churches formed by the London Missionary Society, but Anglican, Friends', 
Norwegian and American Lutheran, and Roman Catholic missions were also at work. The Christian population was estimated at 
450,000 Protestants and 50,000 Roman Catholics. Hospitals, colleges, orphanages, and aliout 1,800 schools, with 170,000 ciiildren, were 
connected with the various missions. Since the eatablishmeut of French rule much has been done to bre'ak down the influence of 
Protestant missions in the island. Though decrees have been issued proclaiming religious liberty, ~the Catholic propagaiida has 
nevertheless been pushed in such a manner that many native Protestants have been constrained to call then^selves Catholic. The form 
of tenure of the real property of the missions required the adherence of Malagasy Christians of the same profession as the holders of the 
property, and many British mission churches were lost in 1897 through the failure of this condition and in consequence of the terrorism 
of the Catholics. Many of these have, however, since been restored to the Protestant congregations. The outlying tribes are still 
■ mostly heathen, 

A school system compiising three grades of instruction has been organized. There are rural primary schools where elementary 
instruction is given in the Mali^aay and French languages; there are industrial and agricultural schools in various districts and provinces; 
and superior schools, the chief of which are a normal school for training teachers and government officials, a professional school, an 
agricultural school, and a school of medicine. There are many Protestant and Catholic mission schools carrying on successful work. 

Jthinion. — In 1897 there were 148 schools, with 350 teachers and 14,034 pupils 

Guadeloupe and de/H'idenciee. — Instruction is given in 1 lycSe, with 255 pupils, and 117 elementary schools, with 321 teachers and 
10,979 pupils. 

Frenrk Guiana. — In the colony there are 27 primary schools, with 2,100 pupils, and there is a college at Cayenne. 

MarliniqJie. — There is a law school (at Fort de Prance), with 76 students; 3 secondary schools, with 4S7 pupils; a normal school; 
152 primary schools, with 13,371 pupils; also 13 clerical and private sciionls. 

Togolund. — At Scbbi-vi there is a government school, with 50 pupils, and the 4 missionary soci<.*lios at work in the colony have 
Bchoola largely attended by native children at the chief centers of population. 

A'amKrun.— The military force consists of 32 Germans and 554 natives. There are 2 government schools, with 2O0 pupils. Four 
missionary societies, with schools attended by about 5.000 pupils, are at work in the colony. 

German Southiicst Africa.— The European {vopulation is 1,840 (January 1, 1899), of whom 1,557 are German, The military force 
consists of 761 officers and men, all European, but natives also are employed. Instruction is given in government schools and in those 
of several Protestant and Catholic missions. 

German East j4/i-ica.— The European population in Jime, 1899, numbered 1,090 (881 German), 38 British, 34 Greek. The military 
force consists of 176 Germans and 1,672 colored men, while the police numbers 15 Germans and 482 colored men (Askaris). There are 
7 Protestant and 3 Catholic missionary societies at work. 
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i>u/cA£a»(Jndi«.— The whole population of Java IB l^aily divided into EuropeanB and peisons assimilated with them, and natives 
and persona awimilated with these. The former are generally living under the Bame laws as the inhabitants of the mother country, 
while in the jurisdiction of the latter tlie Indian customs and institutiona are considered. The division of the whole population into 
these two classes is a fundamental principle in the poUcy of the administration and enacted in the code specifying the limits and 
conditions for legislation in Dutch East India. The governor-general, however, is, in af(reement with the council, authorized to make 
individual exceptions to this rule. 

According to the terms of the n^ulations for the government of Netherlands India, entire liberty is granted to the memben* of ^1 
religious confessions. The Reformed Church counts 35 ministers and 28 assistants, the Roman Catholic 30 curates and 16 prlcsls, not 
salaried out of the public funds. The number of Christians among the natives and foreign Orientals was; In Java and Madura in IS73, 
5,673, and in 18S6 (January I), 19,Ifl3; in the outpoeta in 1873, 148,672, and in 1896 (January 1), 290,065. In 1898, 127 misetonarieB of 
various societies were working to propagate Christianity in the Dutch Eaat Indies. In the eame year 9,900 natives went to Mekka on 
pilgrimage, whereof 7,991 returned. 

For the education of Europeans and persons assimilated with them, there were in 1898, 7 public middle-class schools, with 1,016 
pupib and 102 teachers. The cost of these schools to the government in the same year was 583,592 guilders, and the revenue out of the 
school fees 86,887 guildets. 

In 1898 there were, for Europeans, 133 mixed public elementary schools, and 31 for girls only, with 20 private schools, or a total of 
184 elementary schools. The 164 public schools ha<l a teachingstaff of 541 and an attendance of 14,S55puptlB, whereof 1,590 were natives, 
andtheSOprivateschoolsa teachingstaft of 100 and anattendanceot 3,122 pupils. Thecost of the publicelemenlarj- schools was, in 18S8, 
2,471,918, and the income 283.056 guildere. 

The following statement relates to schools for natives: 

In 1898 Dutch India had 5 normal schools, with 27 teachers and 169 pupils; besides there wer« 4 schools for sons of native chiefs, 
with 211 pupils. 

The elementary schools for natives were, for Java and Madura, in 1875, 104 government schools, with 14,906 pupils, and 132 private 
schools, with 6,976 pupils, and, in 1898, 223 government schools, with 43,094 pupils, and 216 private schools, with 23,795 pupils. In the 
ontpoals, in 1881, 281 government schools, with 21,388 pupils, and 205 private schools, with 10,696 pupils; and, in 1897, 296 government 
schools, with 42,250 pupils, and 529 private schools, with 25,807 pupils. In 1875 the government spent 803,906 guilders for the education 
of natives, and in 1898 1,353,760 guilders. For foreign Orientals there were in 1898 about 519 schools, with 8,688 pupils. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana, — Dutch Guiana is divided into 16 districts and numerous communes. 

The area of Dutch Guiana is 46,060 English square miles. At the end of 1898 the population was about 66,490, exclusive of the 
negroes living in the forests. The capital is Paramaribo, with about 31,200 inhabitants. 

Accordingto the terms of the r^ulalion for the government of Dutch Guiana, entire liberty is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. 

At the end of 1896 there were: Reformed and Lutheran, 8,974; Moravian Brethren, 25,421; Bottian Catholic, 11,773; Jews, 1,250; 
Mohammedans, 2,681; Hindus, 9,698, etc. 

There were, in 1698, 19 public scljools, with 2,335 pupils, and 35 i>rivate schools, with 4,854 pupils. Besides these elementary 
schools there are a normal school and a central school of the Moravian Brethren for training teachers, and of the Roman Catholics. 

RELIGION IN THE COLONIES. 

In the matter of religion within the colonies, it may be said in general terms that while the disposition of the countries now 
administering colouial governments is to encourage the eetablisbmcut of the Christian religion through missionary work, churchep, and 
education, there is no hitei'ferenco with esisting forms of religion whose customs are not in contrnvenlion with t!ie accepted ideas of 
civiliitBtion and morale. * 

In the self-governing or "habitation" colonies o( the English system the various church organizations are well ro]iiei«;nted and as 
a rule mainljiined entirely by private con tri but ions. In the Crown colonies the dipestablishnient or withdrawal of State aid from the 
churches has developed largely in the last thirty years, and in but a comparatively few case." are the churches maintained or aided 
by governmental apj»ropriations. Dilke, in his "Problems of Great Britain," written in 1890, says: "It can not be doubted that 
the policy of the disestablishment of the Church of England in tbe few c()lonics where it remains oslabIishe<l, and of the ccppation 
of State lud in those few where concurrent endowment continues, will prevail, and that an end will soon be put to that mixture of 
systems which in matters of religion, as in matters of education, exists in countries under Colonial Office control. Since 1868 the opinion 
of the Colonial Office, in the direction of the withdrawal of State assistance, has been clearly shown, and in no case has any step heen 
taken that leads the other way, while in all the colonies where State aid has ceased religion prospers. Of the self-governing colonies 
some have grown up without an established church, others jiossessed one at an early period of their history, but have abolished the 
system of State aid, while in l>5wer Canada there has existed since the French possee^ion a parochial cstiihiishuicut of the Konian 
Catholic Chureh, and in the Cape from its earliest days a predominance of the Dutch Reformed Church. In mwt of tlij Crown colonies 
the dises'tablishment of the Church of Englund, or withdrawal of State aid in the case of those in which concurn.'ut cndnwiucnt 
pre\-ailed, has been brought about since 186S. Generally si>eaking, the Christian churches in them are all in a Houri:'hiup condition. 
No bad consequences can be shown to have followed on the dist^stabiishment that has taken place in so:ne coloiiii-K, or, iji otlnij^, njion 
Uie absence of religious cstublinhinent from the first; and the ri'sults of the withdrawal of State aiil are not to be i1i?;.iTiicd in any 
marked departure in tlie colonies from the English standard. The number of religious edifices and the nuinlKT ot clcrjry of various 
denominations, in proportion to the white population, is greater throughout the colonies than in fItiKland, (he intlucnce of Sunday 
■cbools is far more widely spread, and we have noticed a stricter observance of the Lord's Day and the greater imner of tlie f-uiiday 
■chools. " 

.Merivale, in his Nineteenth lecture on colonization, says: "The first step to be taken by a colonial government anxious for the 
improvement of its barbarian subjects is the encouragement of missionaries. Wherever land is rescued for their use, there, in fit 
proportion to the numbers to be instructed, misnionaries ought to be invited, and, if possible, established; but although the mi.^^ionary 
b not merely useful, hut indispensable, as the pioneer of civilization, it does not appear that he is sufficiently adajited to complete the 
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wort. * • • Where the officer ot tbe rel^ous instructor partially fail, thoee ol government, through ita agent, the protector, ought 
to txarn. EdacalJOQ should not be wholly left to the miasionary; it should, at least in the higher grades, be under the superintend ence 
of some <«utral authority." 

Sir W. W. Hunter in bis Inilian Empire says that the census ol ISOl ehowed tliat tiie Christians in British and Feudatory India 
hail iwreased by 22 per cent, or more tlian one-littli, from 1881 to 1891, and that tliis incrco^, while partly the result of more t)erfect 
eniinienition, represents to a lai^ extent ii real gronth. The tofal number of Christians in nil India, including Burma, was in 1SS)1, 
2,lt01,35.>. Sir John Strachey in his work India, 1894, says: "It would be difficult to give too much honor to the work of seciilar 
education which has boeu mideitakon by private K^neies, and especially by Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries. In 1N90 
there were in British India nearly 300,000 fcholara in the culleses and schools of Protestant miseionarics." 

f^ir George Comewall I*wis in his essay On the tiovernnient of Dependencies says: " It con rarely happen tliat any reason should 
esiet why the aupreme govemnient should attonipt to change the relijjion o£ a dependency whose people have a religion difierent from 
that of the dominant country. The religion ol a people is in general less easily changed by a go\'emment than their laugua^. The 
history of Europe abounds with examples ol the miwry produced by tlie ineffectual attempts of governments to convert their subjects to 
another creed by force or civil disabilities. Hven Mr. Gladstone admits that the dominant country is not bound to deprive a church in 
a dependency of its endowmcnie, although the doctrines of that church may he different from that of its own established church or 
churches." Mr. C. P. Lucas, in his iijtrodHction to the recent eiiition of the work from which the above is quoted, apparently i^rees 
with the author on thissul^ect, for in that introduction he says: "Kowadayait can hardly be said that Great Britain intrwlueeB or is 
likely to introduce into ber colonial possessions her laws, language, and religion without due regard to the positiou and interests of the 
dependency." 

Worsfold, in his work, A \iAl to Java, 1803, discussing the que-'lion ot religion in that islanJ, says: 

"The Ecligion of the Javanese ia Mohammedanism; although Brahmanism still survives in some of the islands of the arclupelago, 
it has entirely disapixiared from Java. Until recent years the colonial governnient have discouraged any efforts directed toward Ihe 
conversion of the natives to Christianity. The quietism of the Mohammedan creed was regarded as better adapted to supply their 
religious needs than the doctrines of the missionaries. 

"Of late years, however, » more generooa pohcy L.ti prevailed. As the mass of the Javanese regard the native princes as traitors 
uid apostates, the Arab priests and hadjis have come to Ix! reco^rii/eti aa the popular leaders. It is they, and not the princes^ who now 
form the dangerous element. The priests are jealous of Euroiican influence, and arc ready to incite the natives to revolt if occaaion offers, 
but in any outbreak the native princes are the ilrst to be attacked. 

"The question of the moral and mental development of the Javaiiese natives is one which has lately been much discussed, both in 
Java and in Holland, and the result has been that the colonial government ia now fairly pledged to a humanitarian policy. The large 
sum annually appropriated in the colonial budget to the purposes of public instruction is a sufficient evidence of the reality of the desire 
now manifested by the Dutch to give the natives of Java full opiwrt unities for the education and training necessary for technical and 
industrial progress. There can be no doubt as to the capacity of the natives to benefit by such advantages." 

"The contact of civilized nations with savages and barbarians," says II. Leroy- Beau lieu, "ia full of difficulties, dangers, and 
temptations. Centuries were required lor a savage people to pass to the barbarous state and for a barbaroua people to pass to the 
civilixed stae- It ia to be desired that by means of benevolent and skillful methods the duration of these etag^a for the savages uul 
barbarians ot the Pacific islands, the interior of Africa, and America he shortened, 

" Tiic moral and material improvement, the benevolent tutelage, the steady and persevering education of those peoples or, rather, 
tribes— all ol these things can not be achieved solely by our commercial people, our administrators, and schoolmastcre; it would be folly 
to ex]]ect it. What is wanted is that these people should in a few generations pass through the stages which it has taken bo long to pass 
the countless generations of our ancestors. It ia religion, and the Christian religion particularly, through its gentleness, its elevated spirit, 
its love ot the humble, and the concern shown by certain religious orders— the Jesuits, for esample— tor material progress, which is the 
only educating medium likely to facilitate the contact with the Europeans on the one hand and the savages apd barbarians on the other, 
and which, by devices of its own will, if not suddenly, at least within a few generations, enable the savages and barbarians to understand 
our civilization and to take part in its development. 

"The colonial governors owe to the mieeions and the natives a certain number of duties which they can not neglect," says 
M. de lanesaan, "without gravely compromising the work of colonization. They are bound to protect the religious missions, and 
encourage their efforts, with the view that every native converted to any of our religions becomes a sort of Frenchman, but they are 
bound to watch that the representatives ot French authority, the European missionaries, and their native assistants should observe in 
all their acts, and words, very great moderation. 

"If it ia difficult to exact from the missions a spirit ol toleration which rarely goes in hand with an ardent religions fatth, this 
spirit has to be imposed on alt European and native officials. The first rule of conduct should be never, either by words ol mouth or 
by administrative acts, to take account of the religion of the natives with whom they may be brought into official relations, or who may 
in some way or other come under their jurisdiction,' The slightest favor, the smallest privil^e, the least indulgence accorded to a 
Catholic in preference to a Pagan, or vice verea, suffices to cause indignation among a part of the population, and to provoke among the 
followers of the different religions quarrels and fracases, which sometimes require forcible repression, and excite the passions. The 
administrator, if he wishes to be represented equally by all, must forget to which religion the native belongs, with whom duty of the 
service has brought him in contact 

SYSTEMATIC STUDIES OF THE ECONOMICS OF COLONIZATION. 

The methods by which colonies are and should be governed and developed are followed and studied with great interest not only by 
those charged with the government of colonies, but by the people of the countries having colonies. Throughout England, Fraaee, 
Netherlands, Gennany, and Bet^um, and especially in their capital cities, the greatest interest is manifested not only in the colonics 
themselves, bol in the delflila of their mam^jement and development The result ol Ihia ia both stimulating and enlighteninf; to the 
officers whom the Government intrusts with theduty of developing and caring for the colonics. Colonial associations, colonial institutes, 
CfJonial periodicals, colonial books, and colonial libraries, and diecmaons of colonial matters, both in the deliberative and le^latire 
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boilie:^ and in the public press, present Ihe various phases of colonia] policj' and condifiona in the worWs colonioa in kaleidniacfipic but 
ever instructive £omi. The literature of colonizaliun is elaborate, and tbe students of this subject, in the countries having colonic!', 
numerous, active, and thoughtful. 

In l^&iiilun, a colonial institute, composed chiefly of men who have been or are employed in the colonial service of the Oovpmment. 
lia.-i libiMt 5,000 members, nith liea^quarters in the busy part of the city, containiiiK n library of about 50,000 volumes, periflicuis from 
all liio ifilrinies, and all the periodicals of the world which are devoted to colonial discuwions, and its meniliers hold monthly niei'tinss 
to <li>i'U';.j niatters pertaining to colonial affaira and methods. At these meeting papers pertaining to variiws colonies or <'o!ciiiial 
metii'HN and niatlcra are read, and these are followed by ditfctissions by the membera. Tliese mecfinjijs are Ini^Iy allendeil huth by 
niemltTN of the a,'.«neiation and their families, the wives, sons, and diiuj-ditera evincing an equal interest in slmliea of this character. An 
anmcil imolHcial juiblication, The Colonial Office List, and anothef, The India Office List, published by a cnrps of men «hnye 
ai^oiiation with the eolimial office and colonial service gives them cripeeial facilities, furnish much detailed and valuable informntiin 
rcifiinliii;: the eonditiou iii every British colony of the world, and present those fa<'ta in tbe latest form each year, while the Year itouk 
of Ihe Inipeiial In.xtilute, a volume of nearly 1,000 pages, also gives elaborate details regarding conditions — aprlcullural, financial, and 
(itlierui.'e— in all of the British colonies. An annual oiHeiai piiblieatton. The Statistical Abstract of Colonial and Other Possessions of the 
T'niii'd Kinpiloin, jtives elaborate statistical statementa regarding the conditions in the colonies, and n similar volume gives like intomialion 
relative to British India. The great tropical gardens at Kow, just outride London, filled with the botiinical pnnlucl.-i of the tnipi'-al 
colonies, and devoted to studies of and experimental work upon their products, are open to the public and prove a constant and valuable 
i'bje<-t ies-=un in awakening; and maintainiiij; Iheir interest in matlers of this characlec Reports from the ollirers of variims colonics, and 
spi-cial studiw upon the colonies themselves, prepared by the colonial office, are printed and distributed widely throngboiit the I'liii]iire. 
At the lolouiat office, where a staff of ollirials, imder the direction of the secretary cif state for the colonics, admhiisd-rs that |mrt of the 
government of colonies which is conducted in England, there is a library of nearly 50,000 volumes devoted (o er,lij!iiiil matters, which 
may be consulted by tlio.-v desiring information upon this subjict. A colonial information office if also maintaincil by the (iovernment 
lor tlie purpose of supplying intended immigrants and others with information rej;anling the colonies. It is CLinductod by a committee 
named by Ihc se<'retwy of state tor the colonies, who is biraself the president of that body. The work of this ollicc is extended to ail of 
Ihu colunit,--, to tbe publication and distribution of information, especially to those desiring either to eiiiii^rate to tbe colonies or to 
conduct liusinesa in them, and for its work a liberal appropriation is made by Parliament. The office is in constant touch with the labor 
department of the boanl of trade, and supplies to the publication of that department a column especially devoted to labor in the colonies. 
lU publii-ationa arc supplied to hundi^eds of libraries and institutions in various parts of the Kingdom, and it has dejiots or brani'hcs at 
the public libraries in several of the larger cities of the Kingdom. Tbe scope of it:) work is shown by the fnct that the number of 
lellers and dispatches sent out, largely in answer to inquiries, in 1900, was over -17,000, aud the number of circulars distributed about 
250,i""<.), several thousand of these l>einft supplied to teachers in the evening and public schools of the Empire. IJuarterly posters, giving 
tlic nanies of ail post-otticce in the colonies, and quarterly circular? on the principal colonies are supplied free of charge to any persona 
desiring them, and handbooks on the principal colonies arc also furnished at the nominal price of 1 penny to thot^e who niay apply 
for theui. 

In Trance the active interest in the subject of colonization is equally apparent. A colonial institute, with M. Cbail ley-Bert, the 
dislingtiished stuitent of colonial matters, as its tecrctary-iienemt, has a membership of several thousand persons, and is devoted to studies 
of colonial ntaltersand especially to supplying commeccialand business information to tiiose desiring to undertake commercial or financial 
enterprites for their development. The department of colonics al,«o maintains a special department— the ''Offire Coloniale," located in 
the Pftlai.s Itoyal, Galerie d'Orieans — which has for its duty the procuring and distribution to the public of all information regarding 
colonial n-rricnltore, commeree, and industries, and the importation and exportation of the colonies, and of France in her commerce with 
the colonies. This is administered tmder Ihc direction of a eonscil d' ad ministration, composed of the president and the commission of 
cilonies in thi ('hamber of Deputies and certain officers of the depaHment of colonies. M. KoufBard, as chief of the commereial se<'tion 
anil secretary o" the boiird of administration, gathers information from all the colonies throiigh constant correspondence with their 
offidals,aud disiributes this information in frequent publications and through a laive correspondence both in France and in the colonies. 
A permanent exhibit of the products of the colonies is also maintained, and these, with the publications, serve not only to distribute much 
information, but stimulate public interest in the products, commerce, and possibilities of the colonies. Innddition to this, the pubUcations, 
Ixitb by Ihe French tiovemmcnt and by private individuals, in the form of periodicals, weekly and iriontbly, annual volumes ihsued by 
the c"lciiii;d department, and a large number of volumes issued from the press on the French colonies and those of other countries, serves 
to not only maintain a public interest in matters of this character, but to distribute much detailed information upon the subject. A 
college for the training of young men for the colonial service is also maintained, as dei^cribed on another page of this work. 



In tho Netherlands, Germany, and Belgium similar interest is manifested. In'tbe Netherlands a ecbool for the training of men 
for the colonial service is maintained at Delft, and the educational institutions of the country arc also encouraged to provide spcciHl lines 
of studies suited to matters of tbia character, and especially tbe class of colonies mtuotAined by the Netherlands Government; while a 
large library connected with tho department of colonies at Tho Hague supplies information to those desiring to make special studiea 
along this line. A large and instructive exhibit of the products of the colony, with statistical statements showing the development of 
agricultural and other industries in the colonies, and especially in Java, is maintained at Amsterdam, and furnishes extremely valuable 
object lessons regarding the conditions in and value of the colonies of the country. 



In Germany acolonialaaociation, composedof more than 20,000 members scattered throughout the German Empire and the German 
colonies, gathers, and in turn disseminates, information regarding t>oth the German colonies and tho colonial systems of the world, while 
in>^<trlin libraries and associations for study of colonial subjects, and discnseions in the press, and publications issued by the Government 
aid in awakenii^ and msintainiog public interest, as does also an exhibit of colonial products which is permanently maintained at Berlin. 
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In Belgium, the youngest of the eoionizing nations of Europe, a coloDial institute has been eBlablished for the discnsaion ot subjecta 
pertwLiingto the world's colonies, and distribution of the iafonnation thus obtained among tlie people o£ that country. Thisorganiiatioii, 
"The Institut Colonial International," is composed not alone of Belgians, but ot dietinguished students of colonial affaire from all the 
leading nations of the world, and its meetinge, which are held annaally or biennially, are attended by the most distinguished and 
thoughtful of the world's students of colonial matters, the papers read and discusMons which follow being printed and distributed among 
the people of Bel^um and to students of colonial matters in other coantries. The meetings of this institute are held at the capitals of 
the various countries interested in colonial matters, the meeting of 1900 being held at Paris, that ot 1001 at The Hague, while the next 
meeting is set for 1903 at London. The headquarters of the association is maintained at Brussels, where the secretary of the association, 
M. Camille Janssen, who was the first governor-general of the Congo Free State, devotee his time to gathering and distributing 
information regarding colonial affairs, and to the publications and literature of the institute. 

From the above it will be seen that the study of colonial affaire and colonial economics is considered of very great importance, and 
a subject of permanent interest, by the nations having pwwBeBsiona of this character, and that their people, as weit as their officers, are 
profoundly impressed, not only with the importance of the subject from the commercial, sociologic, and economic standpoint, but with 
the grave duties and responsibilities which rest upon those who have assumed the government of 600,000,000 of people — one-third of the 
earth's population — located at a great distance from, and under climatic and other conditions widely different from, that of the governing 
countiy. 

COLONIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

The debts of the world's colonies aggregate an enormous sum, and this fact has been much commented upon in discussions relative 
to the control of colonies and the responsibility assumed by their governing countries. The entire outstanding colonial indebtedness 
of the world at the present time aggregates probably $4,000,000,000, or, in round t«rms, one-eighth of the national indebtedness of 
the world, while the population of the colonies is about one-third that of the entire world and their area two-fifths that of the land 
surface o( the globe. This indebtedness has rapidly increased in the past few yeaiB. The total indebtedness of the British colonies 
alone at the present tune is about (2,745,000,000, of which 11,183,000,000 belongs to the Australian colonies alone, (1,031,000,000 to India, • 
1265,000,000 to Canada, and (265,000,000 to the other British colonies for which definite figures are available. If to this is added the 
$500,000,000 of Egypt and estimated existing debts and obligations of other colonies of the world, the total reaches the enormous figures 
mentioned above, (4,000,000,000, or one-eighth of the world's entire indebtedness. 



Of the (32,000,000,000 of national debts now existing, however, probably no considerable part was created for such absolutely 
Intimate purposes as those of the colonies, and probably no considerable share has, as an offoet, such valuable and tangible assets as a 
result of the indebtedness. As has I>een already indicated, the prime necessity in the development of a colony is the construction of 
roads, railways, telegraphs, harbor and river improvementa, postal facilities, irrigating systems in certain cases, pubUc buildings, and 
educational systems. The railways of the world's colonies to-day, as has been already shown, aggregate about 70,000 miles, and they 
are increaaii^ at the rate of about 2,000 miles per annum. The telegraphs are of vastly greater extent, and the roads which have been 
constructed aggregate hundreds of thousands of miles, while the irrigating syste^i of India atone includes over 36,000 miles of canals, 
distributaries, and other irrigating works. In India alone there has been expended for roads, canals, and railways np to the present 
tJme about 3,000,000,000 of rupees, equivalent, even at the present depreciated value of the rupee, to fully (1,000,000,000. In the 
Austrsliancoloniestheindeblednessof (1,133,000,000 has been incurred almost entirely for the construction of roads, railways, telegraphs, 
river and harbor Improvements, irrigating works, public buildings, educational institutions, and other public works of this character. la 
Canada a part of the railway system has been constructed with the aid of public funds aggregating more than (50,000,000, and in addition 
to this the colony possesses a magnificent system of canals 262 miles in length, which, in connection with the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lake system, gives to the colony an inland navigatioa of 3,000 miles, and upon this canal system, including the canal at Sault Sle. Marie, 
has been expended more than (75,000,000. In Cape Colony 2,000 miles ot railway have been constructed and are now owned and 
operated by the colonial government, while other lines have been financially aided to a greater or less extent- 

TANGIBLB AND ViLUABLB ASSETS TO OFFSET THE IKDEBTEDSESS. 

It will thus l)e seen tliat while the indebtedness of the colonies aggregates a large sum they have tangible and valuable assets to 
show for their indebtedness. A !ai^ share ot the great and valuable railway systems ot India and the other British colonies belongs to 
the colonial government, as does also the great canal system of India, and in uearlyall these the systems arenot only.an equivalent of the 
money expended upon them, but are actually paying to these govemmenls a fair rate ot interest upon the investment, the net income of 
the canals of India Iwing, according te Sir John l^trachey, over 5 per cent per annum on the cost, and ot the railways, according to the 
StateHinan's Year-Book tor 1901, also over 5 per cent per annum. In the Australian colonics the railway systems not only prove 
profitable as an invesliiient, but of great advantage te the population by reason of the extremely low rates of transportation which are 
lumisliwl the people. In some cases transportation of workmen to and from their homes being at a nominal figure, and of school children 
to and from school absolutely tree. 

•i ot COIONIAL AND NATIONAL INDEBTEDSE.S8. 



A lai'ge share of the world's national indebtedness, other than the world's colonial debt, has been created for purposes other than 
actual impi'ovementa, chiefly wars and the maintenance of standing armies and navies, coast defenses, and works ot an offensive and 
defensive character. With colonies this class of expenditures is small. India maintains her army and naval defense; the Dutch 
colonies in the East maintain their army and pay a part of the expenses ot naval protection; the Australian colonies have a trifling 
expenditure for army and navy maintenance, and this is also true of Canada and the other self-governing colonies; but with the smaller 
colonies of all nations the sums which have been expended for miUtary operations, offensive and defensive, are trifling when compared 
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with that of the average nation. As n rewilt their indebtedneee has, proportionately, greater net assets as an equivalent than is the 
rase with the older and self-governing countrice, while thoae assets have a greater earning capacity than those pOExe^^ by the 
goTemmentfl which have such assets as an equivalent of any part of their indebtedness. 



As to the responsibility of the governing country for the indebtedness of the colonies, it may be said in general terms that the mother 
country assumes no reapouaibility for the debts of the colonies. While there have been some esceptiona to this general rule, they are 
estremely few, and it can scarcely be said that any nation to-day assumes responsibility tor any debt of its colonies unless tlie debt is 
created under estremely exceptional and pressing circumstances. For the large indebtedness of the British colonies the British Govern- 
ment afflumes no repponsibility, the entire debt of India, whether contracted in India or England, being chai^eable to and paiii entirely 
from Indian revenue and responsibility for ita final payment only assumed by the Indian government, and this is the case with refer- 
ence to the debts of the Australian, Canadian, and other British colonial governments. In spite of the fact, however, that llie colonies 
themselves stand solely responsible for their indebtedness, the securities of the British coloniea sell to-day in the great money markets of 
the world at higher rates than those of almost any other of the great nations. South Australian bonds sold in the open markets of Lon- 
don in December, 1900, at from 105 to 108; those of Victoria from 102 to 108; those of West Australia from 92 to 101 ; those of Canada 
from 100 to 106; Cape of Good Hope from 100 to lU; Natal from 100 to 115; those of India from 101 to 108, while in the same market 
scarcely a case is fomid in.which the securities of the great European nations were at the same date selling as high as 100. While this 
higher market rate of the securilies of the colonies is doubtless due in a very large degree to the higher rates of interest paid by these 
colonies upon their loans, the tact that the assets which they hold as an equivalent enable them to easily pay these rates of iiilei-eat and 
that these high prices are paid for the securities with the full knowledge that they are secured only upon the faith of the colonial govern- 
ment and not that of the mother country, HUggeats that the colonial debts of the world, though large in llie aggregate, do not compare 
unfavorably with those of the older communities and political systems. 

The table which follows shows the debt of the British colonies in 1891 and 1000, detailed figures for tliose of tlie other colonies of 
the world not being available. 

Dbbts of Barrisn Colonies, 1S91 ano 1900. 
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The following statement regarding the debt of India is from Sir John Strachey's India, published in 1894: 

"The public debt of India amounted in 1S92 to Ri. 103,000,000 in India and £107,000,000 in England, The debt is divided tor 
purposes of account into two parts, the ordinary debt, similar in character to the public debt of other countriei?, and tlie public works 
debt, consisting, as I have explained, of money invested in productive works, that is, in railways and works of irrigation. The Indiati 
and English figurce can not properly be added together, but if we take the rupee at the old conventional value of 2s., the total debt ot 
India in 1892 was £210,000,000, of which jE134,000,000 had been incurred for public works and £76,000,000 tor other purposes. 

"In ISST, just before the outbreak of the mutinies, the public debt of India was about £51,000,000, The task of suppressing the 
mutinies and the reorganization of the administration added more than £42,000,000 to the debt, and in 1862 the total amount of 
the debt was £97,000,000. Thus, in the twenty-nine years that elapsed after the suppression of the mutinies and the cessation ot the 
extraordinary expenditure immediately due to them, the debt was increased by £113,000,000. This increase resulted entirely from the 
policy of borrowing for investment in railways and irrigation works. Apart from such investments, the public debt in the period I have 
mentioned not only received no increase, but was reduced by about £21,000,000. This will appear the more remarkable when it is 

"on ot serious famines, involving an expenditure of nearly £15,000,000 
n Afghanistan and Sgypt, and that a large increase of charge has been 



remembered that India during this time suffered from a 
for their relief, that a net sum of £12,250,000 was spent on w 
caused by the tall in the gold value of silver. 

"The existing Slate railways have in many, but not ii 
of the ori^nal contracts it has exercised, in most of the o 



cases been constructed directly by the government. Under the terms 
a which this has been possible, its powers of purchasing the railways 
(Mjnstructcd by companies. These railways then became state lines. The most important ot the undertakings thus purchased was the 
East Indian Bailway, the great line connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the northern provinces. The transaction has provc<.l very 
advantageous to the state. In the ten years ending with 1893 it brought to the public revenues, after meeting all charges, including 
interest on borrowed capital, a clear profit of nearly Ri. 6,000,000, and, in addition, a further sum of more than Kx, 900,000, representing 
ca;>ital debt paid off through the operation of the terminable annuity, by means of which the purchase of the line was made. At the 
end ot seventy-four years from 1880, when the annuity expires, the government will come into receipt ot a clear yearly income which 
may be estimated at not less than Bx. 3,000,000, equivalent, after making allowances tor all outgoings, to the creation of a capital of 
No. 4 19 
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upward of 50,000,000 sterling. In tliis and some other awes the working of the line has not been managed directl>' by the government, 
but through a company on a working lease. 

"The rale ot inlereHt guaranteed on the capital of the railways firet constructed by the companies waa 5 per cent, and the government 
feJt ifM'lf bound to make good any sum by which the net traffic reeeipta, after paying all working expenses, tell short of the amount 
nece*ary to provide interest at that rate. The later contracts have been more favorable to the government. 

'■The true measure of the burden of public debt is the annual charge thrown upon the revenues by the payment of interest. The 
financial results of the policy ot borrowing tor investment in public works, judged by this teat, have been highly satisfactory. 

" In 1362-63 the total net charge to the state on account of debt ot every description, including that invested in public works, and 
also including the sums paid for guaranteed interest to railway compaTiie.", was Rx. 6,585,000. In 1891-92 this cliarge had fallen to Rs. 
4,425,000, a reduction ot Rx. 2,160,000. 

"Enough has been said to show that in spite ot all drawbacks the policy ot borrowing for investment in productive public works 
has been highly successful, and that it has conferred most importwit benefits on the country. 

"I have hitherto spoken only ot those public works which gave a direct return in cash on the money spent on them. Since the 
transfer ot the government to the Crown there has been a very lat^ expenditure from revenue on the works which, although some of 
them do not come into that class, are ot high utility. Within this period nearly Rx. 200,000,000 has been devoted to roads aiid bi'iiiges, 
telegraphs, hospitals, barracks and military works, colleges, schools, and other public buildings, and minor works ot irrication and 
navigation. Nearly 40,000 miles ot telegraph lines liave been constructed, and I can not tell how many thotisand miles of roads." 

LAND OWNERSHIP IN THE COLONY. 

Four distinct systems ot land ownership or control are in practice in the colonial territories of the world: First, the retention of the 
ownership of the land by the governing country; second, control ot the land by chartered companies, to which new territory is in some 
cases teTiiporarily granleil tor development; third, ownership ot large estates for cultivation and development ot ^ricultura], mineral, 
and forest resources; fourth, small individual holdings by the people. 

Tlie.ie four methods of land control are entirely distinct and strongly marked in their characteristics, and while they sometimes 
merge into each other under certain conditions, the extent to which they are adapted in the administration of the colony t>ears an 
important relation not only to its finances and development, but to the condition, prosperity, and contentment of the people. These 
distinct sj-stems have developed in localities, climate«, and among people differing so widely in characteristics that they may be said to 
be in i>art at least the result ot local and long-existmg conditions. 



This system is chiefly in operation in the densely populated countries of the Orient, where the European governments when they 
took control found the system already in existence and recognized in it a convenient means of raising revenue. In India and Java, 
from time immemori^, the lauds have been considered the sole property of the government, and their occupancy a privilege tor which 
an annual compensation must be rendered. The Indian government for many generations before the British assumed control of India 
had obtained a large share of its revenue from the produce or money received as annual rental ot the land. In Java when the Netherlands 
Government took possession they found a similar condition. 

In India the British have in some parts maintained the system ot permanent ownership of the land by the government but liave 
tested various plans ot assessing the revenue. In some cases the land has been pernwnently leased in large tracts at a fixed annual rental 
with the privilege of sublease, the party so leasing becoming responsible to the government tor the annual i>ayment for the use ot the 
land. In other cases contracis have been made with the occupants ot the land by which they may occupy it at a fixeti rate for a term 
of thirty years, after which the rates are revised; but they slill have the privilege of renewal of their lease at new rates, thus giving them 
an absolute permanency ot holding, though with uncertainty as to the annual rate they must pay at (he termination of the thirly-year 
period tor which the original contract was made. In other contracts the rates are as.scssed from year to year. In some cases, however, 
the actual title ot the land has passed from the government to the holder, while the fact that the lo.?3-term leases, with privilege of 
poi'iietual renewal, arc accompanied with the privilege of transfer and similar retention hy the person to whom they are transferred in 
case of his continuation of the annual payments, gives to the system, in some degree, the characteristics ot permanent owiicK^hip. 

In Java the Dutch, when they took possesion, found that the ownership of the «>il hy the sovereign was generally ackiiowledjicd, 
and they therefore continued the sj'stem, taking an annual rental tor certain tracfs controlled by the village or communily. The rental 
p£ud for these lands was for many years, and in some cases still continues to be, a share of the product ot the land. No permanent ■ 
ownership of land by the occupant was permitted, and thus, as in India, a large share of the revenue necessary tor the conduct ot the 
government was obtained from the annual rental of the land. Vuder the culture 5;-stem a more direct control was retained over a part 
ot the land, but in that which was allotted to natives for their personal use and for the raising of rice a share ot the crop was exacted 
each year as payment tor use of the land owned by the government. In recent years the government ot Java has encouraged the clearing 
and development ot certain sections where much labor was required to put the land in cultivable condition, by giving permanent 
ownerehip lo (ho.^e undertaking its development, and with that ownership the right of transfer. 

LAND BESTS AN IMPORTANT PAHT OF THE REVENUES IN INDIA AND JAVA. 

In both India and Java the receipts from the rental of lands furnishes the laisost item of the revenues. The Indian budget for 
1901 ei-timatotl the total receipts at 1,053,.137,500 rupees, and ot this large total 271,180,000, or more than one-fourth, was from land revenue. 
The l^tatciJULan's Ycar-Biwk tor 1901, discussing the public revenue ot India, says: "The most important source of public income is the 
land. In the greater part of Bengal, about one-fourth of Madras, and some diatrictaof the Northwest Provinces the assessment was fixed 
pennaneully one hundred years ago, while it is fixed periodically at intervals ot from twelve to thirty years over the rest of India. In 
the periuaneiitiy fettled tracts the land revenue averages about two-thirds of a rupee per acre of cultivated land (present value of the 
rupee about 33 ccuts) and represents on an average about one fifth ot the rental, or about one-twenty-fourth of the gross value of the 
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produce. In tho temporarily BelUetl tracts tlie land revenue average about li nii>ec8 per acre of cultivated land, and reprcsenlB 
eotnetiiin^ lees than one-half of the actual or estimated rental, and is probably about one-tenth or one-twelfth the ktosb value of the 

In the Dutch Eart Indies the budget of 1899 pnt the total revenue at 132,743,000 florinp, and of tiiis sum 18,234,000 was from the 
Iwul revenue received from the natives and 2,1U8,000 from laud tax on nonnativos. 

THE LASD SYSTEM IS ISDIA. 

The following description of the laud system of India is condensed from a statement from Sir TV. W. Uunler, whose long experience 
jn In<lia has already been referred to. That the afcite should appropriate to it*elf a direct share in the produce of the soil is a fundamental 
axiom of Indian finances that has been recogoiied throughout the Ka.it from time immemorial. For j^neratiiins prior to British occupam-y 
the Hindu village retainwl its cofttouie, and one of these waa that the growing liaTve.its of the village field ehould be thrown into a 
common fund and the share of the stale set aside before the retjuun<ter should be distributed, and this was done by the village headmen. 
Under the Mughal administration, which came later, the collection of the land tax was in the hands of an officer known as the zamindar, 
and he was accepted in the early part of the British administration as a suitable man through whom to collect the revenues from the 
villages and sections of territorj'. Under that sygtem the zaniindars paid a lump sum per aimum for the area over which they exercised 
kbeir eoutrei and were permitted to sublet it, with the rights of transfer and inheritance, subject always to the payment in pcrpetnily of 
» rent charge. In default of doe pBymenta the lands were liable to be sold to the highest bidder. As no ret^traiut was retained regiirding 
the rates of rental the syptem by which the zamindars were able to fix their own rents became oppressive, while in other cases the 
transfers and retransfers of the i)ennanent leases which they made have created a permanent control over the land which lias many of 
ihe cbaracteiiBtica of ownership, one of wliicb ia the power to borrow money upon these permanent Ica.-'es. This permanent settlement 
through the mmindars, however, was confined to three provinces, and only applies to portions of these. In other sectiona the ' ' Kayot wari ' ' 
system prevailed, by which the government leases dirert to the ciUtivator or peasant proprietor, the rate bcHng fixed for a term of thirty 
years, with the right of perpetual rental on acceptance of the new rate fixed by the government at the end of that term. In this, also, 
tho lease is a transferable and hcreditable property, continuous without question at the expiration of the thirty-year lease by consent to 
the revised rate. In still other parte the laud is divided into comparatively small sections, placed under direction of a native ofTicial, 
wh.o, every year, ascertains the area actually under cultivation and assesses the fields according to their character at a prescribed rate. 



In certain parta of India the Iand» have passed into the compJele ownership of the natives or the right of permanent retention and 
transfer upon the payment of flaed airacnl renlate. This is iit many esses accompanied by the right of mortgaging the laud as security 
for loans. This system has been much criticised by British officials of long experirace in India, who say that the effect of giving the 
uaiivethepowerof mortgaging hie tend too frequently results in his burdening himself with debt and flually losing the land. This view was 
pointedly expressed by a distinguished British oHicial at the recent (1901) meeting of the International Colonial Institute at The Hague, 
wbo state<l in a discnssion of this quei'tioR that the experience with this syslem in India was that tn too many cases it resulted in the 
final and permanent transfer of the land to the money tenders and its low by the native. 



The following description of the laud system of Java is by Mr. H. S. Boys, formerly a British officer ia India, wboee work. Some 
Notes on Java, is commended by tlie Dutch colonial officers as accurate and fair in ire statements. Its discnssion of the relative merits of 
the Dutch metbods in Java and those of the English in India, found iu the closing paragraphs, are especially interesting. 

The land system obtaining in Java when the Butch first landed was almost identical with that prevailing in Hinilustan, and it is 
quite certain that it was carried from the latter countrj- to their new settlements by the emigrant Iliiiitus. We find the sovereign 
acknuwieilged without question as the owner of the roil, the cultivator occupying it niiiler unvarying conditions, the govemois rei'eiviBg 
asiiignmeuts of the revenue of large areas in payment for their sen-ices in administration. Prop'rietery right, an we Knglish understand 
it, ne%-er existed. The land was national property, the nation being repn«ented by the sovereiprn. Sir Stamford Ruffles. afnT a very 
full investigation into the land tenures, writes: "Oenerjlly speakiiijr. no pn)pt'rty right in the soil Is veett^ in anyone Itotwecn tho 
cultivator and the sovcreii^n, the intermediate classes, whi) mav at anytime have enjoywl the revenues of vtllazesor diHtricI-', lieing 
deemed the executive officers of aovemment, who received these revenues as a gift tnmi their lord, and who dejK-nded on his will alone 
for their tcnuie," Again, Herr Knops, one of the Dutch ci)nimis-i oners forthe investipiiiiim of land leunres, writes: "There i.n not a 
angle Javaii who supposes tliat the soil is the property of the resent, bnt they are all sensible that it hi-luiies to the government, 
nominally called the sovereign among them. The Javin's idea of property is modified by the three kinds of subjects to whicti it is 
applied— rice fields, gagas, or fruit trees. A Javan has no rice field he can call his own. Those of which he bud the use of lit-t year 
will be exchanged next vearfor others. They circulate from one cultivator to another, and it any villager were excluded he would 
infalUMv emigrate. It is' different with the gagas, or lands where dry rii-e is cultivateil. Tiie cuJtiraior who clears such laud from trees 
or bm^'h'wood and rei'laims them from a wilderness considers hinifelf to be a j>roprietor of the same. With r.-ininl to fniit trees, the 
Javan cultivator claims those he has planted as his legal property without any imjKwt. If a chief were to tratL-gresa against this right 
the vilUigc would be doserti'd. " 

The only exceptions to the general rule, which excluded the idea of individual right in landed pro|>eriy. 



interest is transferable. This right lias doubtless arisen L. 

reclaimers of such lamis to settle in those parts, and it may be compared to the rights acquired by ryot 

grants, felleil the dense forests of tlie Terai tracts. 

TOE L.ISD HVSTE.M USnER NATIVE litLEHS. 

The system of admini.il ration in Java under the native sovereigns was almrwt identical with that of Akbar in Indi^i. Wi> have, 
nnder different titles, tlie sanie verv complete division of the conntn' into pro vini'cs, districts, t-ulHlistricts, and villages. The headmen 
of tlii! villages were, as in India, rh<)-en bv the villagers themselves. The nilers of the sulKliMrict-, <listri<-ls, and provinces were 
appoint^'d and ill held oflice at the pleasure of those who nuuiinated them. With their duties as revenue collectors they i-ondnninl the 
offiicee of criminal and civil jutt-es, being asaisted by the Mussulman law officer and a legal counselor, who was the expounder of 1(k«1 
cnstoms which regulated much the dispensing of justice. The parallel between tho Ja\-aJi and Indian sj'sU'm is curiously exact. 
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THE DHTCH FOLLOWED NATIVE CUBTOMB. 

When the Dutch had made good their footing in the island they made no attempt to undertake ite government. So far aa the 
natives were concerned they left them and their manafcement entirely to their native rulers. Their poUcy was entirely commercial and 
avowedly Belfleh. They insisted on certain articles of commerce being kept cloee monopoliee for themselves; they demanded from each 
district a forced contlngcDt of rice, leaving the tumangun^ (or resents) to levy it from the villaees in what manner they pleased; they 
compelled the regents to supply whatever Tabor they required for their public works, and after they had started the coffee plantations 
they required the regents to see that every cultivator planted, nurtured, and plucked a certain number of coffee treee; they required 
that the services of 32,000 families should be placed at their diepOBal for ttie felling of timber in the government forests, and in other 
ways they endeavored to bleed the country for their own benefit without attempting to give it anything in return. During this period, 
therefore, the unhappy country had not only to endure the ills which were indigenous, but it baa in addition to suffer the oppression 
coneequent on the presence of a foreign power, which insisted on the native rulers extorting produce and forced services from the people 
for their white mastero as well as for themselves. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, who commanded in Java during British occupation, had not been lone in Java before he determined on a 
complete change of svstem. The Dutch monopolies were abandoned; freedom of cultivation was established; the forced delivfriesof rice 
was stopped; all tolls on inland trade were abolished, and taxes on coasting trade removed; the port dues were equalised and their 
collection taken out of the bands of the Chinese. 

Baffles thenproceedetl to reform the land tenures by excluding, as much as possible, the higher class of nativesfrom any connection 
with the soil, by leasing the lands direct to the cultivator. During the Dutch rule the native regents would farm out the land revenues 
to demangs, and the demangs would sublet to bukals. KaffleS forbade such leases, and reduced the regents and their Bubordinates to 
mere collectors of revenue. Village rent rolls were prepared, and the native collectors had to collect and account in accordance with 
these. The cultivators were given leases for three yeare, and it was clearly the intention of Raffles to introduce the ryotwaii syiiteni of 
India, and to make the cultivators practically proprietors of their lands. To compeufatc native officials for their loss of income under 
these changes, Rallies provided them with handsome salaries and maintained their rank. 

It was RalHes's intention, as soon as his leinpoiary settlement had expired, to confer on the cultii-ators the full proprietary right in 
their holdings, involving the terribly doubtful privilege of alienating their fields and the disastrous liability to be sold up, either by 
their civil creditors or ny the revenue authorities for default. By tlie return of the island to Dutch rule the Javans have escape<l that 
fatal gift of absolute proprietary right which has been the ruin of so many tens of thousands of our peasantry in India, and with which, 
while striving to bless, we have so effectually cursed the soil of India. 



It is not too much to say that the losaof all the many benefits which undoubtedly would have beenconferredon Java by thesuljstitutlon 
of English for Dutt^h rule is not too high a price to have paid for escape from the many evils of unrestrained power to alienate landed 
property. Under their present government the Javans, according to our English ideas, ought to be the most miserable people. That they 
are not so, but that, on the contrary, they are the moat prosperous of Oriental peasantry, is mainly due to one cause, t!ie inability of the 
Javan to rmse one single florin on the security of his fields, and the protection thus enjoyed by him against the money lender and 
against himself. Nature is bountiful in Java, and undoubtedly the abundant fertility of the soil enables tbe Javan to stand up under 
many ills to which he is subject. But were her fecunditv doubled, were she to pour her gifts as from a cornucopia into his lap, nothing 
would ultimately save him from the money lender and frem consequent eviction from his fields and his home it he were able to pledgie 
the one or the other as security for an advance. • * ♦ 

From the slight sketch of Java and ite institutions which has been given it will have been seen how different are the methods of 

Kvemment adopted by Holland and England in their administration oi their Oriental posBeBHions. We strive our very best to rule 
dia in the interest of the native population. The Dutch do not profess to study the well-T>eingo£ their Javan subjects, save as an object 
secondary to their own advantaee. England expends the whole of her enormous revenue in India, and sends not a rupee westward, save 
for goods purchased, while Holland receives ordinarily from Java as pure tribute more than one-third of her colony's income. We lay 
, . ._ .. ,_.. ^ . ( -'-r it what ^ .-..-- •-- -...-..- ^_u..._ ._ .(.. .__....__.,.___ ...n 



ourselves out to give every Indian who cares to come forward for it what is practically a free education right up to the universities which 
we have established, and still continue to estahiish, all over India. Hollajid of set purpose keeps its Eastern subjects as stupid and 
ignorant as is possible. We are scrupulously exact in all our dealings with the natives, insisting on a full wage being paid for all work 
done and checlting by all the means in our power the tendency on tne part of all natives in authority to compel labor, while the Dutch 
have no hesitation in utilizing to the full this tendency, and practically draw from this source a large portion of their revenue. The 
English protect all rights in land, however shadowy they may be, and confer othere. The Dutch admit no such rights, and studiously 
avoid the introduction of the proprietary principle. We peisist in impressing on the native mind that the Western and the Oriental, 
the heir of Europe's civilization and successor to Eastern conservatism, are ail equal and equally fitted for and capable of understanding 
and of profiting by those social institutions and forms of government to which we ourselves are so attached. The Dutch frankly deny 
the equality, and ridicule the notion that all the world should be niled on the same principle. 

To the Anglo-Indian visiting Java and viewing these great differences it is somewhat humiliating to feel that the Dutch have most 
unquestionably, in one point at any rate, succeeded where we have partially failed. Conscious of the absolutely upright intentions of his 
own Government, and convinced that it is tbe first wish of every English official connected with the administration that all classes should 
share in the blessiDga which should flow from its benevolent measures, he is startled to find the great mass of agriculturists in Java 
manifestly in a far Mtter material condition than our own ryots. This is unquestionably the case, and the fact undoubtedly proves that 
our treatment of the great questions relating to land tenures, which a hundred years aeo were piully similar to those which have from 
time to time arisen in Java, have not been dealt with in the manner best calculated to secure tne happiness of the people. The 
denationalization of the land, which from the time of Lord ComwalUs till the present day has iieen more and more completely effected, 
has resulted in tbe aggrandizement of a class of wealthy landlords and middlemen at the expense of the cultivator of tne soil, and we 
have surrendered that splendid position as owners of the land which enables the Dutch to appropriate for State purposa'< the whole 
rental of the country anu to insure that that rental shall always be so moderate in amount as to enal)le the ]>easant to pass his days in 
comfort and without care. Doubtless Holland would do well to treat her rich dependency in a more generous, more unselfish spirit, 
and in many points she could undoubtedly take lessons from England; but the impartial student of the economics of tbe Eastern 
possessions of the two countries will certainly come also to the conclusion that India has much to learn from Java. 

Regarding the system of the permanent retention of land ownership by the Government, it may be said that its retention in com- 
munities where the system has always prevailed is commended by many students of colonial methods, for two reasons: First, that it 
furnishes a simple and readily accepted method of raisimg revenue; second, that the experience of the British in those parts of India 
where the soil has been transferred to the native, with power of mortgage and transfer, is that the land, in a large proportion of cases, 
Boon passes into the possession of the money lenders. 

CONTROL OF THE LAND BY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

This system, as is shown elsewhere, is a revival in recent years of methods adopted, tested, and abandoned in the early juirt oE last 
century. Under it great companies are given control of lai^e undeveloped territories, the control extending to the right of development 
of lands, forests, mines, highways, the construction of roads and railways and canals, tbe sale or lease of lands, the establishment and 
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admin iftrtit ion of forms of government, the maintenance of a police force and even, if neceesary, of an anny (which, however, ie in 
some degree under control of the home Government). These chartere, and the govemmenta established under them are, under modem 
methods, administered under the constant supervision of officials appointed by the home Government and located in the governed 
territory, and their assent to all the important acts of the governing company is necessary, including sales or leases of lands, the isising 
of revenue, taxation levied upon the occupants of the soil, etc. The details of this method of governing a country, and incidentally of 
the control or disposition of the land, are discussed under the head of "Chartered companies" and need not be repeated here. 

OWNERSHIP OR LEASE OF LARGE ESTATES. 

The system of control of large estates by individuals or 'corporations is in part a relic of slavery days, when large plantations, 
worked by groups of slaves, were possible; while in other cases they are still considered a necessity by reason of the fact that certain 
agricultural products can only be tuned into marketable condition by the use of costly machinery, and that when such machinery and 
the accompanying plant are installed the control of a sutficient area of land to supply the natural product to he thus manufactured is a 
buanesa necessity. Under these two systems, the one following the other, great estates have been established in many of the colonies, i 
especially those in which sugar production forms the chief agricuiturai industry. In the West Indies and adjacent territory, where " 
sugar cane was originally the most profitable crop, lai^ estates were created, the cane being grown by slave labor, and considerable suras 
invested in the machinery of manufacture. After slavery ceased to exist, the owners of the estates found it difficult to obtain negro labor 
for continuing the production of the sugar cane, and in a number of cases, as I)as l>een described under the head of "Indentured labor," 
coolies from India, and in a few cases labor from other sources, were brought in under contract and put ujion these plantations or eetates 
and the production of cane for the manufacture of sugar continued. With the development of the present methods of sugar production, 
the use of extensive machinery and large plants requires a certainty of cane production, prompt handling, and a large producing area in 
the immediate vicinity of the plant to insure success, and for this work it is held that the control of large estates by lease or ownership 
and the employment, under such terms as will insure continuons labor, of a large force to operate the estates, especially during the criti- 
cal period of cane ripeniog and grinding, is an absolute necessity. This view has led in the Dutch East Indies, since the abcUtion of the 
forced labor system, to lai^ leases of land by the Government to great sugar manufacturing compauiee, and under the ^rarian law of 
1870 large tracts which were formerly waste lands have been leased te these companies on hereditary holdings for a seventy-five year term. 
In 189S nearly 1,000,000 acres were thus ceded to 752 individuals and companies. 

INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP. 

The system which is being now generally commended, aside from that operative in the two great territories where govermental 
control of the land has continued lor generations, India and Netherlands, is that of the sulxlivision of the land into comparatively small 
holdings, while in the densely populated tropical colonies the tendency is in favor of decidedly small holdings. This has been already 
discussed under the head of " Diversiiication of industries," where it is shown that especially in the densely populated colonies of the 
British West Indies careful inquiry has established, and experiments substantiat'^, the theory of small individual ownership of land, 
coupled with a diversification of industries. The application of this plan in a somewhat modified form U> less densely populated sections, 
coupling it with the central factory system (under a plan by which the individual owners will grow cane or other agricultural products 
for the factory) , is also recommended and in some degree being developed in certain colonial and tropical sections. In general terms it 
may be said that individual ownership prevails in a lar^ proportion of the colonies where population and development are in an 
advanced state, and that the dispKteition is to apply it in conjunction with the central factories necessary for the successful production of 
the great staples. "The most prosperous of the colonial workingmen," says Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of Greater Britain, "are 
landholders in towns or suburlw, shareholders in companies owning factories and mines, and in fact capitalists and proprietors with the 
same feeling ^cunst the nationali;iation of the land as is found among landowners in the United States. Although the most extreme 
land reformers of Europe either care nothing for free transfer of land, or dislike it, the whole of the (British) colonies have adopted and 
msint^ned, with every sign of popular assent, an easy system of the transfer of real estate, and support it as steadily as they do universal 
education, manhood suffrage, and the other planks of the old colonial liberal prcf:rammenow mostly carried into law. -* * * The land 
systems of British North America are modeled upon the American frneliold homestead plan. In Cape Colony there is a curious land 
system of Dutch origin, the greater portion of the land being held of the Crown on a quitrent tenure, and a good deal more held as 
leasehold, while a few of the large estates are upon a freehold tenure. Under an act of 188T land is disposed of at public auction with 
payment by the purcliaser of one-fifth of the price within a year, and mortgage of four-fiftliB at 4 per cent in favor of the government. 
The State is in C^pe Colony, a large landowner and quitrente form a considerable item in the public revenue. In Natal the old Dutch 
fanners were allowed farms of from 2,000 to 6,000 acres, at an annual rental of a little over half a farthing an acre, redeemable at fifteen 
years' purchase. But from 1848 a homestead system was adopted, and since 1880 lands have l>een sold in freehold in lots of not over 
2,000 acres, payable in twenty annual installmcJits without interest. In the Australian colonies, when lands were let out to pastoral 
tenants at low reuts it was only as a temporary arrangement, and within the colonics the agricultural land has passed gradually to free 
selectors of the working class. All the colonies except the Cape, and for a time New Zealand, have shown alacrity in gcttiup; rid of the 
freehold of their land for cash, tliough all of them have tried their hand at legislation intended to secure a prcturencc to the poor man. 
In each of the colonies a small body of mea, with distinguished leaders, have advocated the nationalization of the land; in none of them 
have their views found general favor, probably for the reason that too large a proportion of the population are interested as landowners 
in leaving matters as they are." 

LANGUAGE IN THE COLONIES. 

Little effort is made by the experienced colonizing countries to introduce their own langnt^ or customs among the natives of th« 
colonized country, except in the few colonies which proved suitable for permanent habitation of the people of the mother country. In 
the English colonies, classed as "liabitatJon colonies," in which a lai^ part of the population ic coiittirioid of tlii- niitivi';' of the mother 
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coimlry or tlieir il*scendantH, the language ia of course Engliali, except in a certain socti.iii of Canada occupied by Fren:;h, who have 
pereisteutiy mainfaiued thcirown language and custoniB, and in some parta of South Africa, tomierlj- controlled and settled by the Dutch, 
vheru tlio Duli^li laugiu^je is retaiocd. In the British West Indiea the uce of the English language became geaeral throiyjh the intereonree 
of the i.'overuing clajis with the nugro population during slave days, and tlma Euglifh l>oranic the ttcnerally accepted language in those 
ialfwid:!, while a Edmilar eocditiou prevails io the Frcnoh Weat Indian coionies, where the langiiage of the governiiig country is generally 



In the great tropical conimunilic?, however, where large masses of people with a native language are governed by European nations^ 
no effort is made to introduce the luugitage of the governing country, except among the few with whom the oihcera from the home 
oountry nece.'oanly come io contact, and through whom they distribute their instruction and government to the natives. Thus in India 
all natives desiting to enter the service of the Uovemmejit and to serve in such capacity as will bring them in constant touch with tho 
Bnglishufhoials there toasted, are required to learn the Un$i^ish language, and' tiiis they do with facility and great success; but, aside 
from this, tlie adoption of the Ei^flish language is not urged upon the uativce, though it is taught in the schools of the higher grades, 
and even in certain schools of the lower gradeB,'_to those wlio de^jjrc such iustnietion. lii the XetlierlandG the adaption, of tlic language 
of the mother country by tlie natives is diiftinctly discouraged. Officials 5«nt from the Xetherlands to the colonies are required to perfect 
themselves intiie language of the natives, in part, in the training schools and the college muntainedin-the Ni^thcrlands for their instruc- 
tion, and aftermitdB in:actual intercourBo with the natives, and- writera- upon conditions in Java state that tho disposition to discourage 
the intiodnctioD of tho language of tfaa governing country in the colony is carried to suuh an extent that oillciala, even if addroaaed b; 
a'native in the Dutch language, reply iu the native tDngne. 



In the oolooien governed by France the method followed is aomewhat diSerent, the uise of the French language among the natives 
being' enoouniged' wherever piBcticable, and tJie effect of tliie is seen in. the fact that French continues to be the general language of the 
people in tixear older eeloniaa and even in csrtain islands (uid communities whi<;h were formerly colonies of France, but arc now 
Otherwise governed. This ia also true of the methods adopted by the Spanish and Portuguese colonizers — tlieir language haring outlived 
their control in the vast gections of South, Central, and North America, and the East and West Indies, formerly controlled by them. 
This fact, that the French Government is more inclined to give its language to the colonics tlian is the ca-^^ with the other colonizing 
countries, and that the Sp:uiish and Portuguese not only give their language to the countries which they govern, but in such indelible 
form that it has been niaintainei! long after their control of the territory has disapjieared, is apparently due, in part, at least, to two 
circumstances ; First, that tho French and f'lianish made greater efforte in their official and personal relatione tO' ateimilate the natives 
tu their own ctutoms and' methods ; unil iMncond, the active worlc ot the miseionaries ami inadiinery of the Church of Rome, which, in 
conjunction ^vitti and aided by the home (tiovernmentSi permeated the native communities, introducing and eslnhlishing the language 
and more or lest of the customs of the governing people. 



On this subject of the introduction of tlic language of the governing country into the colonies or noncontiguous conununitiefl 
governed, Sir George ComowaH Lewis pays: " If it Iw inexpedient for a government to change suddenly the laws of a dex>endency, 
it is still more inexpc<tient for the government to att^inpt to make a sudden change in its language. The aoqiiisition of a new 
language is a slow and lalnriou* prot'CiH' and it implies an amount of diligence, leisure, and intelligcnoo which can not be expected 
of an entire community of aduita The grent mass of mankind never anpiirea language by study; they only know tho language 
which they imperceptibly imbibe during infancy and cliildhooil. It is no more possible for a government, by the expression 
of its will and by offering rewards or threatening punishments, to change suddenly the lat)i;uage of its subjecla than to add a 
cubit to their statnn) or to gue them a si'^th sense. A government may [lUblish it^i la«'s and other acta m a foreign language, but 
it can not cause the people to un lerctand them; it may prohibit advocates from pleading in tiieir native tongue, but it can not enable 
them, however much they raav d «ire it to plead in 'an ar>iuircd language; it may de<-laro tJiat contniclB and testaments made in 
the language of the country arc m^ all 1 I ut it can not enable ]>artie4 to ciintract^ or testators to comprehend tlie meaning oF instruments 
drawn in a foreign tongue. Man\ i -lamj Iph might be given of the miBchicvoiiseffcctswhii-h have been produced by an attempt to force 
the language of a government iip< n tin people Thufi, when Joseph II attcmpteil to treat llimgary as a dependency, to inuorporate it 
with AiL«tria, and to reform its 1 iwi by hi' own autjiority, tho paople for a time submittal, unwillingly, to his useful though too hastily 
introduced reforms; but when he ordered St. Stephen's crown to bo carrieil to Vienna and issued an edict making Gorman the langu^e 
of government throughout Hungary the iwople arose in inanrrection against him. In tike manner, the ineaHurcs of the King of Holland 
for introducing the use of the Dnfoh language into Belgium In the place of thoFi'ench language, wiiich was spiikiiu by the educated claases, 
created a general discontent t])roughout Belgium, aud contributed materially to prrtiliice a Iii>lgiuu n-viihiliun and the consequent 
separation of Belgium from Hollanil. Even if a dominant country should succeed in diffusing its own la ngii;ige among the jieople of a 
dependency, it might fail in creating tire attachment to ite government which was tlie end sought by the introtluclion of its language. 
And it by a forcible or overhasty introduction ot its language it engendered discontent in the dependency, it would produce an c&ct 
the very opposite ot tliat intendwt; since, instead of attncliing the people of the dependency to itevii, it would strengthen their aversion 
to its supremacy. It is obvious that tho best mode of incorporntitig a body of people with the n■^t of tho emiiiro ia to render them 
contented and happy, and that any mea.''ures which renders them discontenteil is likely to prevent tlint incorporation. • • • Tlie 
self-rartiality whicli leads the dominant country to iulroduccilBownlanguageuitoadepi'iidency, without due ri'gard to the eircumstaucep 
ottIielatter,sometimesbringsevilsuponthedf|>endencyilselEbycauningtheappointmentof people of the diiminaiit country tooflices in the 
dcpeiii k-iicy to theesclusion of natives from them, witliout sufficient reason for tho pruterenco. Inasinucli as the natives of a de-iiendency 
do not aspire to offices in the dominant country, they reasonably expect to be appointed to thotfc in their own little community. Not 
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only, therefore, are their feelings -wounded by their exclusion from these offices, hut this injury to their feelings is ^gravat«d by tlie 
incompetency oi the natives of the dominant conntry who are appointed to them," 

A later view of this question is that of Mr. C. P. Lucas, who, in his introduction to the reprint of Mr. Lewis's work from which 
the above quotation is made, says; " Nowadays, it can hardly be said that Great Britain introduces or is likely to introduce into her 
colonial possessions her laws, language, and relignn without due regard to the position and interests of the dependency. Tiie French 
laws and language and the Roman Catholic religion are in no way tabooed in Lower Canada, for instance, or in Mauritius. The Roman 
Dulch law is atill the basis of the legal system in the old Dutch colonies, the Cape Colony, and British Guiana." To this statement 
may he added that the Dulch language introduced in South Africa by the settlers from the Netherlands, when the Cape of Good Hope 
was a Netherlands colony, is stiil retained among the people of Dutch descent with such tenacity that the British Government has loimd 
it advisable to permit its use in the schools and in the legislative body in which discussions are maintained in both the English and 
Dutch languages, and records of these discussions arc kept in both languages. 
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HOW ARE HABITS OF INDUSTRY AND THRIFT INCULCATED AMONG THE NATIVES AND THE NECESSARY LABOR 
SUPPLY OBTAINED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES WHICH SHALL RENDER THE COLONY SELF- 
SUPPORTING AND ITS PEOPLE PROSPEROUS? 

The que«?tion of the labor snpply, especially in undeveloped territories, haa been widely disciiBsed by those interested in the 
tnaiuigenieDt of coloniea. This in especiaiiy true with reference to tropical territory, to which the immigration of citizens ot the home 
country la usually small, and in which continuous and heavy labor can not lie successfully performed by natives of the temperate zone. 
The opening of roads, the construction of railways and canals, the development of mines, the creation of great establishments for the 
handling and utilization of the products of agriculture, especially sugar and tolmcco, liave required Urge supplies of labor in the tropical 
territories controlled by governments of the temperate zone. In some ot these territories great difficulty has been esperienced in 
obtaining a satisfactory supply of such labor from the native population ot the territory. The fact that conditions of soil and climate 
and ease of production in the Tropics enable the natives to produce sufficient tor their daily requirements with very little labor adds 
to the difficulty of cultivating among them habits ot industry and persistent labor necessary for the succepsful conduct of great enterprises 
similar to those which have brought success, prosjierity, and great develonment to the countries ot the temperate zone. 

While it is not assumed in this discussion that these conditions prevail in the territory over which the United States now esercisee 
control to such an extent that' they can not be remedied by the application of cAnditiona which produce industry among the native 
people of other communities, the difficulties which have arisen in this line in other communities similarly located seem to render it 
proper that the experience of other nations and peoples in this, as in ^11 matters pertaining to colonization, be here presented. 

Prior to the middle of the ninelcenth century this problem was met with forced labor, slavery. Great industries were developed 
in the Tropics, especially in the West Indies, where sugar proiiuction flourished. Great plantations were established, largely owned by 
nonre«identij and direcle<l by their representatives in the islatids, and the labor performed by slaves imported from Africa or their 
descendants. In the East Indies the use of aljsolute slave labor was not so extensive, the density ot population in India and its readiness 
to accept employment furnishing a ready supply of labor. In Java a system of forced lalior adopted by the Dnteh, by which the entire 
population was required to give a certain number of days in each year to public works, while the land was cultivated under a rigid 
system established by that Government, famished a temporary solution of the labor question in that island. With the abolition of 
slavery, which public opinion demanded in the middle of the century, and the abolition of foreed labor in Java, which public sentiment 
also demandeil a few years later, and the development of other tropical territories, new complications arose, and variotia experimenta 
have been made and various solutions of the labor problem propoi'cd and dtst:us^<l. 

SIX METHODS OF OBTAINING A LABOR SUPPLY IN COLONIES, 

Six distinct propositions for the development ot the necessary labor supply in the Tropics have been ottered; (o) Forced labor by 
the native population or imported slaves; (b) the importation ot labor under contract; (c) convict labor from the mother country; 
(d) the sale ot lands at a comparatively high price and the application of the proceeds to the payment ot sufficiently high wages to 
induce immigration of labor; (e) the development of com m imitation and transportation rout«s, by which industry in the colony may 
become profitable and therefore acceptable to the natives; and {/) the diversification of industriea by which individual enterprises will 
be encouraged. 

FORCED LABOR. 

Under this head would naturally be included, first, slavery, which now liappily has disappeared and which need not be discusiied 
except as to the conditions which immediately followed its termination in the tropical colonies where it had furnished the chief labor 
supply; second, the use ot convict labor in the colonies; and, third, the method under which the Dutch created a great system of roads 
and internal communications in Java, and, coincident with this development, a ^reat agricultural prosperity, much of which has continued 
unce the abolition of the forced-labor system. 

SLAVERY, 

The emancipation act, which became a law in England on August 29, 1833, provided that on August 1, ISM, all slaves in the British 
colonies should become apprenticed laborers, and that they should be absolutely free in 1840. Subsequently the dateofcompleteemancipa- 
tion was fixed for August 1, 1838. England pwd £20,000,000 as compensation to the slave owners. The number of slaves who received 
their freedom on August 1, 1838, waa63fl,000, "Despite the confident predictions of the antislavery party," says Ireland, "emancipation 
had a most disastrous effect on the West Indian colonies. Numbers of estates fell out of cultivation; plantations became a drug on the 
market; the cotton and coffee industries were, for the time being, destroyed. Looking back on the situation, it is readily perceived that 
no other reault could have been looked for. It was slavery that had made the existence of the plantations po)<sible; it was the yearly 
supply of slaves that kept them going, • • * After being condemned for years to hard daily toil, it was surely unreasonable lo expect 
that negroes would not lake advantage ot their freedom to lead that life of leisure of which each of them liad dreamed — and only dreamed. 
1340 
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• • " So desperate did the condition of the West Indian colonies become that the HooBe ot CommonB appointed a select committee 
t<i inqtiire into the slate ot the Weat Indian colonies in reference to the existing relations between employers and laborers. The report 
of this committee makes an anat)*eis of the causes of the West Indian distrces, and also foreshadows the policy by meaoa of which alone 
extreme diaistcr conld be averted, and which was, in fact, adopted by several of the colonies." 

The report of the British West Indian commission above referred to, presented in 1842, may be summarized as follows: First, that 
the euianpipation act was productive of the most favorable and gratifying results regarding the character and condition of the negro 
pojiulalion; second, that the negro had shown an increased desire for instruction and a growing disposition to asstune the obligations of 
ntarrii^re and the responsibilities of domestic life, improved morals, a rapid advance in civilization, and an increased sense of the 
value ot property and independent station; third, that simtiltaneous with this had come a great diminution in the staple productions of 
Ihe West Indies, injuririns and in Borae cases ruinous to the proprietors of estates; fourth, that this had resulted, in some of the larger 
olnnie.i, in the abandonment of estates; fifth, that the principal fauso of this diminished production was the difficulty of obtaining 
steady and continuous tabor, and the high rates of remuneration required for broken and iudifferent labor; sixth, that this diminution 
'if the hiborsujiply wasdue tothe fact that the laborers liad betaken themselves to other and more profitable occupations, and were able to 
live ill comfort by only lalwring for the planters three or tour days in the week and from five to eeven hours a day; seventh, that this 
was largely due to the fact that the negroes had been able to obtain land upon easy terms for their own occupation; eighth, that a very 
small area of land provides sufiicient to yield ample food supply, and in many cases a considerable revenue independent of wages 
received from plantations; ninth, that this cheapness of land was due to the excess of fertile lands beyond the requirements of the 
existing population. The report closed by recommending the promotion of immigration of a fresh laboring population, subject to such 
reguUitiiiiis as would insure the full rights and comforts of the immigrants as freemen, and be conducted under the authority, inspection, 
and control of responsible public officers. The experiment of the importation of indentured labor, recommended m the above report, 
will l^e diicussed in another section of tliis study, bat the above summarization of the report itself, which resulted from a study of the 
conditions which followed the abolition of forced labor, is here presented in its proper sequence, especially with the purpose of calling 
altenliou to this statement made more than fuilf a century ago regarding the disposition of native negro labor to divide itself into 
individual industries and establish homes upon small holdings, and by doing so contribute to the diversification of industries which has 
been already referred to as a possible solution of the labor question in the Tropica, especially the West Indies, with their proximity to 
great markets fur products of a diversified character. 

cosvicr LAnon. 

jVnother form of forced labor which has been adopted in a few cases, especially in the earlier history of colonization, was that 
supplied by transportation of con\'iet8. Australia, as is well known, was originally a convict colony. The Russian Government for a 
time utilized portions of Siberia in this raaiiner, and the French island of Kew Caledonia in the Pacific and French Guiana in South 
Americaarestill the destination of certain classes of convicts from France. New Caledonia, in 1898, consisted of 7,477 convicts undei^oing 
sentence, 2,515 liberated convicts, 1,714 soldiers, 1,762 ofHcia]s,and 535 colonists. It is needless to say tliat convict labor or penal service 
in the colony for other than crimes there committed is no longer considered advisable or advantageous, and has been practically 
abandoned, except in small islands which can virtually bo given up to this purpose and not considered in the life of the ordinary 
colony. "In 1845, and again in 1849," says Dilfcc, ''the inhabitants of Melbourne prevented by force the landing ot British convicts, 
and much more violent language was used of that resistance by the Knglish press than has recently been applied to the equally 
illegal prevention of the landing of Chinese. In the second of the two years named the legislature ot New f^onth Wales passed a law 
which imposed on ail, pcreoits who might have been transported to or convicted in any British colony in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and who might arrive in New South Wales, the necessity of notifying the magistrates of all changes of residence on their part, and, if 
summoned by a justice ot the peace, of accounting for their means of support in each case under a penalty ot two years' imprisonment 
with hard labor. This act was disallowed by the home Government. Tiie Australian League, which was started at Mell>ourne in 1851, 
was intended, among other objects, to support with money tliose who might suffer from being prominent in the cause of 'anti transportation' 
(of convicts). Victoria, in 1852, passed a 'Convicts' prevention act,' which prevented ex-convicts who had received the Queen's pardon, 
or who were absolutely free, having completed tiieir sentences, or who hold tickets of leave, which gave them a legal right to go where 
they chofie in Australia, from landing in Viclorin." 

Mcrivale, in his course of lectures on colonization before the University ot Oxford in 1830, 1840, and 184!, commenting upon the 
convict-bhor experiment in Australia, said; "The peiial colonies under the British Government arc now tour in nuinber — New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Bermuda, and Norfolk Island. In Bermuda there are about 900 convicts only, working in gangs in the Government 
dockyards. Norfolk Island is used as a place of ti^porary punishment. The two Australian colonies (New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's I,.and) contain at this time (1840) more than 40,000 convict'*, and of these it appears that about 26,000 are assigned or made 
over to settlers as servants to perform compulsory labor; the remainder are worked in the service ot the Goveniment in road pinp, 
chain gangs, or in the penal settlements. From 1787 lo 1836, 75,250 convicts had been transported to New South Wales, and 27,757 to 
Van Diemen's Land. The average ot late years has been about 3.500 to the former colony and 2,000 to the latter. It becomes important 
to trace the effect produced on these colonies by the continued influx of convict lal)or, and the probable results ot its discoutii; nance. 
In the first place, the effect of the cxtenrive introduction ot convicts on the progress of Uie population m«--t be considered. Ttie preat 
disproportion between the sexes, which is unavoidable under such circumstances, necessarily prevents it from making a rapid aii\ance. 
Accordingly the increase of number in Australia has been very slow. But a po]mlation which grows in this manner— by adult 
immigration — must for some time be favorably constituted with respect to the productiveness of labor; tiiere must be a smaller nunii.er of 
unproductive persons. But convicts in a healthy country like Australia soon grow old, and it may be doubted, therefore, whether, after 
accrliiin jyeriod, such a population is really more effective than one which grows by natural movement The labor of convicts is 
probably the dearest of all labor; that is, it costs more to some portion or other ot society. The master himself oblaiiis it cheaper than 
the Eervices of the free laborer, but this is only because tEie State lias already expended a much greater sum then the difference on the 
niaintcnance and restraint of the convict; and, when obtained, it is not in the long run equally efficient or valuable. In our ci)lonies the 
convicts are divided into two classes— those employed on public works and those assigned as servant* to individuals. From the first of 
these claises it is probable that as much labor is obtained, for an equal expense, as would be procured from hireil laborers at that high 
rate of wages which prevails in young communities. But with reference to the other class, that ot assigned servants, the case is very 
No. 4 20 
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different. The difficulty of employiog them profitably, and at the same time rendering their condition one of puniehment, is extreme. 
The ordinary laborer may be compelled, by dread of severe coercion, to perform a certain quantity of work— about two-thirde of what 
would be done by a tree laborer. But severity Trill never compel the ekilled mechanic to esert his powers. Their development can 
only be n-on by good treatinent and indulgence, perbape in his most pernicious habits; and thus with respect to those very criminali 
who are in general the most depraved there ia a constant temptation to the master to treat them with the greatest leuity and favor, by 
which the object of pnnishmentisentirely frustrated. » * • The state of public morals in Kew South Wales and Van Diemen's I^nd 
is but too plainly evinced by the criminal returns from those countries. A largo proportion of tlieir community coni^ista of men 
restrained from the eommi8.>(ion of every crime merely by the exercise of eevore and constant watchfulness over them. It is notorious 
that almost every wickedness of luxurious and corrupt society is practiced there, amidst a scanty, laborious, and unrefined population. 
Nor is it iKK^ible to deny the extensive influence which the conduct of this vicious class exercises on the remainder of the community. 
The habit of entertaining convict sen-ants introduces crime and recktessnesj into families of respectable emigrants." 



In the East Indies, especially Java, the labor problem was met in a different way by the Dutch Government, which has controlled 
that island for so many years, and while the system which it adopted has practically disapiiearcd under the pressure of public opinion 
within a more recent perioil than that n-hich witnessed tho at>olition of slavery, a somewhat detailed description of the nielhod is 
interest i up, especially as it was hishij' commended by Englishmen of long ex])eriencc in the Orient long after public opinion compelled 
the alKilition of slavery. 

This commendation was strongh marked m the case of W. J. V. Money in his work Java, or How to Manage a Colony, published 
in liU'A, after a careful personal studi of conditions in Java, which followed a long ofHcial service in India, In the introduction to bis 
work on Java, ho says: "Poverty, crime, and dissatisfaction among the natives, failing means and general discontent among the 
Europciins, a large debt and yearly dtfacit in the income of the country, both trade and revenue at the same low ligure per head of 
population, and al»^nce of good feeling between European and native exialeil in Java until 1832. A new system was then inaugurated 
which in twenty-five years quadnipled the revenue, paid off the debt, changed the yearly deficit to a large yearly surplus, trebled the 
trade, improved the adniinis'tration, diminished crime and litigation, gave jieace, security, and affluence to the [wople, combined the 
intercsli" of Euroj>ean and native, nearly doubled an Oriental population, and gave contentment with the rule of their foreign coniinerofs 
to 10,0(KI,0D0 of the Mussulman race. The only English aim it did not attain was what the Dutch had no wish to secure — the religious 
and intellectual elevation of the native. But tho.-'e benefits were all obtained by a means not only compatible with that object, hut 
which liavc involuntarily operated in that direction, and have produce<l a lirm basis for future imj>rovement. These lieneSts are due 
to the culture system, established by General Van den Bosch in 1832." 

The system thus so highly commended by Money is summariited by Ireland in his Tropical Colonies, 1899, as follows: "The 
general principles of the culture system were these; All land belonged to tho Government, and was given out for cultivation on the 
condition that four-fifteentiis of all produce should be paid to the Government. A class of Europeans, known ns contractors, were 
encouraged by the Government, by means of loans, to build factories and storehouses for the gathering and handUng of the crops — 
chiefly sugar, coffee, and spices. Behind this system lay the corvCe or liability of the people to render a certain amount of free service 
to the Government in each year. The amount of such service varie<I between fifty and seventy-five days a year. By utilizing this forced 
labor the Dutch covered the island with excellent roads and erected handsome public edifices. The effects of this system were most 
striking, a remarkable increase taking place in the production, revenue, and imports of the island, and a corresponding improvement in 
tlic material conditions of the peasantry. From 1871 onward the rigor of the system was relaxed, and in receut'years taxes have been 
sub."tituted for the corv/c and land has been thrown ojien k> private enterprise. During the past five years the island, which formerly 
yielded a handsome profit to Holland, hashad to face a yearly deficit averaging about $5,000,000. The condition of the agricultural classes 
ill Java compares very favorably with that o£ the same ctas-ws in India; and this has been attributed by writers to the (act that under 
the Dutch system there existed no landlords and middlemen to send up the rental of land." (The recent change from surplus revenue 
to a deficit, above referred to by Mr. Ireland, is attributed by Dutch statesmen and writers, in part at least, to the large expenses in 
the island due to the Achinese war, which has continued for several years, and to hea\7 reductions in the prices of sugar and coffee, the 
chief productions of the island, ) 

The above description of the forced-labor system in Java, like that which preceded it with reference to slavery, is presented not 
with the view that its adoption would by desirable, or is likely to be returned to by any nation, but its details are considered worthy of 
examination, chiefly by way of illustrating the permanent benefits to labor, industry, and commerce accruing from the opening of 
highways and means of communications whicli were created during the existence of the system here described. 

■ The descriptions given on another page by Profci^sor Day, an American; M. Le Clercq,a Frejiehman, and Mr.WoT8told,an English- 
man, together with the above brief statement by Jlr. Ireland, a native of Eng!an<l but a resident of the United States, present from 
varied standpoints the views of students of the labor and culture system in Java, views drawn, in nearly all cases, from personal 
olwervation. 

THE IMPORTATION OF LABOR UNDER CONTRACT. 

Following the abolition of forced labor in the Tropica came the experiment of the importation of contract or "indentured" labor, 
and in some ca.<"es the importation of labor without a definite contract cither as to wage or term of service. Both of these systems are 
still in use in a limited way, and while not looked upon as a satisfactory solution of the problem of the supply of labor for tropical 
territory, they may properly be described in this connection. 

Tlie chief scene of importation of labor under contract has been in tho British tropical colonies, notably Trinidad, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, and tiie colonies on the eastern and southern coasts of Africa, Into all of these and some other of the British 
colonies coolies from India have been brought under contract or "indenture" for a certain term of years at fixed rales of wages and under 
lai.i'iMtion of British officials appointed to assure their fair treatment and return them to their home at the end of the period, in case 
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they deeire to return. In the British East Indies, notably Ceylon and the Malayan PeninBula, imported labor has been and U now ntilizod 
in certain of the colonies, but without restrictions as to w^es, time of employment, or return of the laborers to their homes, the §ourcee 
from which they were drawn, Indiaaijd China, being aufficiently near to enable them to terminate their service whenever it should prove 
unEfltiBtflctory, and the induBtrious hibits of the classes so employed, coupled with the larRe numbers to be drawn upon, Bssuring a 
satisfactory supply to those requiring their services. In Ceylon the labor supply, other than that furnished by the natives, is chiefly 
drawn from India, and in the Malayan Peninsnla from China. 

Thesystem of imported contract labor whith is in force in British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, and Mauritius is described by Ireland as 
follow.?: "ThelalK)rersare recruited by voluntary enlistment in India. Each laborer is given a copy of his contract, and such tcrmaas 
are contained in it are enforceable against the government of the colony. On arrival in the colony the iramigntnis are allotted to the 
different estates. Tlie immigrants must work eeven hours a day for five days a weeli. In return (lie employer must pa 
daily wage of 2i cents to men and IG cents to women. Ife must supply free houses, free medical attendance, free hospital e 
dation for all immigrants, and free education for the children of the immigrants. The immigrant department, sees to the enforcement 
of the law and generally watches the interests of the immigrants. To this department every employer must send periodical returns of 
the most minute description showing the condition of the immigrants, and in addition to this the law provides for the keeping on each 
plantation of a nimiber of registers and permanent account books, which must be open at all times to the inspection of the immigration 
agent-general and his ofBcera. All employers of indentured labor are proiiibiled, under a penalty of $100 for each offense, from selling 
goods of any kind to the laborers. Any person employed on an estate convicted of an offence against an indentured immigrant must bo 
dismissed and not employed by any person having indentured laborers under his charge. Penal clauses are attached to the contract of 
iudenture, both bh against the planter and the immigrant, fine or imprisonment, or both, being provided according to the gravity of the 
breach of contract. No punishment can be inflicted on an indentured immigrant except by governmental autliorities, after trial and 
conviction before a magistrate; and the immigrants have the right to leave an estate without permission in order to lay any complaint of 
ill-treatment or breach of contract before the nearest magistrate or immigration agent. Magistrates are empowered to issue all processes 
of law free of cost to any immigrant who shall fumi!<h reasonabio evidence of a just cause of complaint. Every immigrant who remains 
ten years in the colony (five of which must be spent under indenture) is entitled to passage back to his native place on payment of one- 
fourth of the cost of transportation in the case of males and one-sixth in the case of females, but all immigrants who are destitute or 
disabled and all wives and children of indentured immigrants are entitled to free passage back to India at the expense of the British 
Guiana government." 

VIEWS OF COLOMSTS ON INDENTOBED LABOE. 

The folkiwing statement is condensed from testimony presented before the West India Royal Commis_''ion, which in 1897 visited 
the West Indian Islands and British Guiana and examined into the cause of depression there. In the testimony taken by this com- 
mission in British Guiana the question of indentured labor (thebringing in of coolies from India under a five-year contract) was discussed, 
and the class of labor thus obtained inquired into. 

A committee representing the Planters' Association and Royal Agricultnial and Commercial Society of British Guiana, in its statement 
before the commission, expressed the opinion that the benefit from the result of indentured labor is in British Guiana very great, because 
the country is underpopulated. It is reckoned that every immigrant imported returns to the colony the cost of his introduction. At 
the end of their five years' indenture the immigrants become valuable laborers. The new railway which connecta the Demerara and 
Essequibo rivers was built almost entirely by immigrant labor imported in the first instance for sugar estates. At the end of five years 
the indentured immigrants become acclimatized and are valuable as colonists. If the sugar industry is to continue and the colony is to 
continue, then immigration must continue. Tiie estates are now mainly dependent on immigrants for their labor supply, but natives 
are largely employed as cane cutters, etc. For the conduct of planting operations in the proper season and for reaping the crop an 
absolutely reliable iabor is necessary, and therefore it is necessary to replace the time-expired immigrants annually, as it has been found 
by experience that indentured labor alone fulfills these conditions. Native labor in the colony does not improve, especially for field 
operations. It is not rehable, and on sugar estates it is necessary to have an alwolutely reliable force of men to put onto any part of the 
work at any time you want to do so. TVithout immigrants you could not do that. There is some work that native laborers will not do 
at any price. It is a very small portion of the total number of indentured immigranta that go back to India. Many of them would 
come back to the colony from India after returning if they could. 

Mr. Gustav H. Richter, an importer and exporter of thirty-three years' experience in British Guiana, in his testimony said: "I 
consider the immigration system has been a complete failure from beginning to end. I believe it is anything but 'immigration.' When 
an Englishman goes out to Australia, he becomes an Australian. When he goes to the Cape, he becomes a Cape colonist, and when he 
goes to Canada, he becomes a Canadian and helps the country he settles in. We have brought coolies here by tlie hundred thousand, 
and instead of creolining them, we have sent part of them back, and instead of having a population of 500,000 we have only got one-half 
tliat number or, say, 280,000. I think the expense we have gone into has not been fruitful of proper results. There is no reason why 
our colony should not have a population of a half million. About one-third of the immigrants who come under indenture, return aft«r 
their contract term expires. It should have been our policy from the beginning to settle them in the colony, and I favor the proposal 
which has been made to offer them a bonus at the end of their indenture to induce them to give up the right to return passage." 

Hon. A. H. Alexander, the immigration agent-general of the colony, in his testimony, stated that he had had twenty-seven years' 
experience in this line of service in British Guiana and Jamaica. In Jamaica three-fourths of the indentured immigrants remain in the 
colony after the expiration of their contract term. The mortality among them averaged about 2 per cent per annum. " My opinion," 
he Mid, "is that we will go on introducing indentured immigrants, and give the planter as many as will keep up his labor force to the 
same number as it is now." 

Drs. Godfrey and Carter, of the medical service engaged in the sanitary service in behalf of the coolies, testified that as a rule proper 
care was given to the coolies on the estates where employed because the estate knows it is to its interest to keep the sanitary conditions 
good; in this particular there has been marked improvement in recent years. The coolies after the expiration of their term of indentured 
service divide their time between labor on the estates and the establishment of homes. 

Mr.D.M. Hudson, a native of the colony and a sugar planter, in his testimony said: "I do not regard the cooly as a good colonist 
Undoubtedly he is a splendid workman for the sugar industry, but as a colonist I think he foils in what we would expect of liim. Ilia 
wants arc very few; he saves nearly all his money and when he goes away he takes it with hhn, thereby draining the colony of his 
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Bccumulationa, Trom that point of view I regard him aa an indiEferent colonisL There is, however, a large proportion of them whc 
remain, but thdr espenditures are Bioall and I do not regard them on the same looting ag I would a Chinese hiborer. I think the 
general want of the colony might be met by introducing immigrante from Barbados and the other islands. If we could get any from 
Africa we should be doing a good turn to the colony by introducing them. We hare remnants of Africans here now and they are fine, 
sturdy men. Their families spend more money than the cocliea, who retain their oriental style of dressing, and their expenditures are 
very limited. I regard the Ciiincso as better spendii^ colonists than the Elast Indian cooly." 

The immigration a^nt-gencral tor British Guiana in his statement showed tlie number of East Indian laborers on tlie sugar estates 
in 18% to be 71,777, and those not residing on sugar estates 43,972. "Practically all these," he stated, "have been at some time resident 
labor on sugar plantations. Until lately the most efficient labor was that of blacks and Cliinese. The negro is by far the best of our 
laborers when he is industrious and under good supervision, but he is averse to continuous labor, and seldom cares to labor more than 
three or four days a week. Even in the days of high prices and good wages this was a serious drawback. As regards the general 
arrangements made for the Indian immigrants, I have nothing but admiration to express. The system has passed through successive 
stages of improvement, until it now stands as a pattern to all the worlil of successful and litjerat manc^mcnt. Raw and ignorant cooliea 
quickly become skilled workmen, drawing wages at rates unknown in their own country, and after their five years' indenture has 
expired, every chance is given them of starting with the knowledge and e:xi>erience calculated to make tliem succc^ful and independent 
settlers, while the numbers of occupations available give a wide scope for following moat profitably individual ta.'^tes. I do not think it 
would be safe to allow the force of indentured labor to run below its present strength, as the indentured gangs give a certain amount of 
control which enables employers to insure continuous work at crop time and in emergencies." 

J. M. "Rohlchr, M. D., a practicing physiciftn, in a statement furnished the commission, said; "I am convinced that it is unnecefisary 
Ui import more coolies. If a portion of the money spent on the importation of immigrants, the upkeep of the immigration department, 
dwellings, medicine, return passage, etc., were used in paying the black people a fair price for their labor, there would be an abundant 
supply of black labor on the sugar estates, for the black man prefers remaining near home rather than going to the gold fields. I have 
never found inmy experience asanovers^r that the black people have refused to work where the price ottered themhas been reasonable. 
Managere and overseers have grown into the habit of driving the black people away whenever they ask for an advance in prices, and 
telling them that coolies will do the work; but, as a matter of fact, the coolies find the task so hard that they can not cam more than 
three or four shillings a week. A good deal of black labor is lost to the estates through the want of knowletlge on the part of overseers. 
The hlack laborer has to house himself and family, pay his medical adviser, contribute to the support of his church and school, clothe 
himself decently, and feed himself much belter than the cooly, while the cooly is supplied with a house, doctor, and medicine, school 
for his children, and has a protector in the immigration department. It is plain that the black laborer must require more to keep him 
than the cooly; moreover, one black laborer can do as much work as two or three coolies, and yet not infrequently he is given only such 
work as will prevent him earning any more than the cooly." 

In the inquiry made by the commission in Jamaica the following statements were made in reference to cooly labor in that island. 
Rev. Henry Clark, member of the legislative council, esid: "Cooly immigration has cost hundreds of thousands of pounds, which was 
raised from the food and clothing of the native laborers, and the object has avowedly been to prevent an increase of the laborer's wages. 
Anything more unjust I can not conceive. I can testify that for the last fifty years there has always been an ample labor supply." 
Mr. Philip Cook, protector of immigrants, testified that from about one-fourth to one-tliird of the indentured immigrants take advantage 
of the contract for their return to India at the expiration of the ten years. After their indentures have expired about 80 per cent 
continue work on the properties where they were employed under indenture, while others take employment on other properties, and a 
email pyoportion settle down to work in shops or buy or rent patches of land tor their own homes. 

Mr. William Morrison, a member of the council of the Boyal Jamaica Society of Agriculture, and of the Commerce and Jlerchant 
Exchimge, stated that "it some twenty years ago an enlightened liberal scheme of cooly immigration had been sanctioned here aa was 
the case in British Guiana, the sugar industry would now have been in a more flourishing condition. The system of cooly immigration 
has had its local opponents, but their number every year is becoming less. The chains that used to bo brought f^nst it were: (1) 
That it was unnecessary; (2) that itsen'cd to pauperize the so-called free labor class; (3) that the coolies exercised a demoralizing effect 
throughout the lower ranks of the native population. In reply to the first claim that such immigration was not necessary, it was easily 
shown that employers of labor were annually obliged to contribute to the fund for importing labor, because they were unable to get an 
adequate supply of continuous labor in the island. Regarding the second complaint, the reply is that the West Indian laborer finds in 
the cooly not a competitor but a customer, as in Jamaica only a small proportion of the working iwople care to bo engaged in hard 
labor. The facilities for acquiring land were so great and the natural desire of becoming land ownera so strong that a large number of 
people preferred making a living on their own farms or freeholds. This preference is very commendable and natural, but has the effect 
of diminishing the supply of steady continuous labor for the planters. The existence in the colony of a large and constantly growing 
class of land owners is a subject for general congratulation inasmuch as it served to swell the ranks of an honest industrious peasantry, 
but it is also to the interest of the community to maintain at its highest po.=sible degree of efficiency the staple product of the colony — 
sipar — and experience has shown that this can not be done without a sufficient supply of reliable labor, to which cooly immigration 
has in the past greatly contributed. Regarding the third charge, that the coolies are a constant danger to the rest of the community and 
ejiercise a demoralizing effect, the reply is that the West Indian cooly is a peaceable, industrious, and exemplary citizen. He makes 
use of the savings bank to a greater extent than the members of any other class of laborers in the community. In indusli-y and thrift 
he seta an excellent example, and immigration statistics show that the majority of the cooly immigrants become peimanent settlers." 

A committee of the Jamaica Sugar Planters' Association, in its statements before the coramis^sion said: "The sugar estates using 
cooly labor could not get on without a constant supply of new coolies, because of the capriciousnofls of the native labor. We can not 
get native labor when we want it. Just about the spring when we want to get in our crops they go to their own ground, and we could 
not get on at all unless we employed coolies. The cooly labor is more expensive than negro labor, because wo give them their wagta 
and when sick we have to maintain them; and we have maintained their children who are not capable of working, and we pay £17 lOs. 
per hesd for tlieir importation. The difficulty with reference to native labor is not that we have not enough native labor to do the work, 
but we can not get them when we want them, particularly in the springtime, because they go to their own grounds and cultivate them." 
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LABOR IS THE BEITIsn KASt INDIEa 

In the British East Iniliea the labor supply, in territory where the native population doea not prove BuiKciont for this purpose, is 
obtainecl from comparatively near by territory and without defioita contracts as to terra of service. In Ceylon, where a Iat^ force of 
workmen la required during certain seasons of the year in handling the crops, especially tea, the labor supply ia drawn chiefly from 
India, and the tide ebbs and flows with the requirements of the local situation, large numbers of Indian laborers and coolies i>ai?rfng 
from India into Ceylon at the beginning of the busy season and returning at its lermination. The "Binbales," or native laborers, saj^a 
Mr. L. B. Clarence in his description of Ceylon in the Brilisb Empire Series, IS99, "do not care to engine permanently in cooly work 
on the estates, and a cheap and efficient labor supply was ready to hand in southern India, whence Tunil coolies flocked in by thousands. 
Withoot this singularly valuable labor supply the enterprise of opening the country to culdvation could hardly have succeeded. A little 
eoHec was grown in the Dnlch times, and some lingered on lo our timcp, and at last attracted the attention of Englishmen with capital 
to invest. In lS2-i the first coffee ebtate under Eurojiean managonient was opened, and the enterprise after 1840 advanced with rapid 
■tridee. Moet of the estates were opened on steep mountain facee. Then the estate had to be roaded with a network of carefully traced 
paths at well-planned gradients, and drains were cut to carry oft the heavy rains and save the soil from being washed away. Then tbe 
coffee had to be planted in the clearing, and there was the store to put up, and the machinery and the planters' bungalow. About 
1873 coffee planting reached its zenith. The yield was generous, and prices ruled high. Then disease attacked the bu^^hes, and the 
artificial inflation rendered the downfall more headlong. Estates were sold for a mere song. Mortgageea and owners alike lost their 
money, and even coolies lost long arrears of wages at 8 pence or 9 pence a day. Cinchona was tried, and at first prospered. Then that 
product was attacked simultaneously by disease and a decline in the price of quinine. Then the planters turned their attention to tea. 
They had to provide an entirely new description of expensive machinery, and they Jiad to leam and teach tlieir work people an entirely 
new industry. All this was successfully accomplished, and now tor many years tea has been thriving and paying enormously. Of 
the money expended in the island the greater part goes to the immigrant coolies (rom southern India. The number of Indian cooltea 
on the tea and coHee estates of Ceylon, according to the colonial office list of 1891, is about 200,000. They are under no indentures and 
arc free to quit on giving a month's notice. The total number o( plantation laborers, including coolies born and settling in Ceylon as 
well as other races, is estimated at 250,000, out of a population of abovit 3,000,000." 



Tbe labor supply of the Malayan peninsula, beyond that which is furnished by the natives, ia chiefly drawn from China. Sir 
Andrew Clark, under whose direction as governor-general of the Straits Settlements British control was extended over the then 
disorganized and warring states of the Malayan pciiitisula, in a description of that work and of conditions in the Malayan peninsula, 
pabliabed in the British Empire Series 18U9, aays of the present labor supply: "The Malay Stales need population, the opening up of 
communications, and capital. Hitherto the talior market has been supplied almost solely by Chinese, and the experiment of colonization 
from India remains to be tried. There is no objection whatever lo the e.\periment. Portions of India are becoming overpopulated by 
people who are ready and willing workers, such as the Malay States need for their full development. Under proper supervision, the 
eicesB labor of one country could be made to supply the wants of the other. I confess, however, that I am not sanguine of seeing this 
system of natural compensation going on within the limits the empire, and for many years at least it is from Ciiina that the Federated 
Ualay States must obtain their labor. The Chinese secret society is a hugl>esr to some minds, and I may be pardoned for a brief reference 
to it. Secret societies are the natural and inevitable outcome of an arbitrary and oppressive government such as exists in ('hina, and 
the Chinaman, having acquired the hereditary habit of creating such ot^anizations, carries it with him to the country of his adoption. 
In China the secret society is doubtless almost entirely political, constituting a danger to tbe state. Transplanted to another country, 
it entails no necespary [lolitical dangers and becomes practically a speciee of guild for mutual protection, or the nature of a beiiefit or 
burial club. Try to suppress them altogether and you will drive them deeper below the surface and render them really dangerous. On 
the other hand, recognize them as long as they keep within the confines of the law, insist as fiir as possible upon open meetings and 
publicity of aecounis and you will fiud them a powerful lever ready to your liand. Yon will he able to hold the leaders responsible for 
illegality; yon may even manipulate the secret society to your own ends. This was the course pursued with success in the Malay States, 
and I am indebted to the chiefs of Chinese secret societies for support readily accorded as soon as they understood the principles upon 
which my action was based." 

VIEWS OF AMERICAN OFFICERS ON LABOR IN PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

While the British have thus found it neceasary to iraportlabor into certwn of their East and West Indian possessions, American officers 
in Porto Bico and the Philippines have expres-scd the belief that such importation ia not necessarj' in those islands. General Dai'is, in 
■ report made to the Government in 1899, and from which quotationa are made elsewhere, expresses the belief that the native people of 
Porto lUco would, with proper encouragement, through the opening of roads and supply of communications with the Americans of the 
Vmted States, snpply most of the labor required, and that the remaining labor supply could readily be drawn from the adjacent islands, 
irhich are densely populated and whose population show a disposition to accept employment at reasonable rales of compensation it 
opportunity offers. In the Philippines General MacArthur, in his recent report, expresses the belief that the Filipino natives will 
prove sufficient for the labor required in the islands. "Reiterated assertions that native labor in tbe Philippines is unreliable," says 
General MacArthur in his report, "must be accei>ted as coming almost exclusively from Europeans who primarily are exploitei-s, pure 
and simple, and as such have absolutely no interest in the islands beyond the immediate realization o£ enormous profits. It has been 
found that when properly paid, the Filipino is precisely like any other man, and holdsontoagood place by reason of fidelity and faithful 
service. In view of the foregoing premises, the miliiary administration has rigidly enforced regulations excluding Chinese immigration 
from the islands, and further action is recommended looking to a gradual decrease of the Chinese now in the islands, by prohibiting 
the return of all individuals who bavebe^i absent for six months or who hereafter may absent themselves from the islands six months." 

Chief Quartermaster Swobe confirms General MacArtbur's view, saying, "It has been my experience that any labor which can be 
performed by the Chinese can be performed equally well by the Fihpinos, and the latter have marked advantages over the Chinese as 
they are more amenable to discipline, more active in theu: methods, more enthnsiastic in their work, and more eaeily atomilated by the 
Ameriom workmen." 
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OENERAL MACARTHUR AND HIS AIDS ON CHINESE AND NATIVE LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The following are extracts from the discHssiona by General MacArthur and his aida on this subject in their recent reports to tlie 
War Department. In the course of liia annual report in 1901 as militory governor of the Philippines, General MacArthur dwells upon 
the imjiorlant subject of the status of the Chinese in the archipelago. He says: 

" ( icographically, the Philippine archipelago is, in effect, part ot the Asiatic continent, and as a consequence in such close contact 
with China that economic, political, and military questions must be in process ot never-ending adjustment between the conflicting 
interests involved. As a matter of fact, one of the moat important questions presented tor American considemfion since the occupation 
has ari::i-n from the necewty ot determining an administrative jwlicy in respect ot Chinese immigration. 

"Notivithslandingthevastextent of China, it is so populous tliat the people, under primitive methods ot prodnction, are conHtantly 
encroaching on the nitaus ot sulMistence. The masses have a hard fight agaiiiet nature to keep themselves alive. As a matter of 
policy, however, Chinese rulers liave always fried to restrict immigi'ation, but in spite of every obstacle, both of law and prejudice, 
thousands annually leave the Empire to escape the consequences ot poverty. Under these restnctlons, the most indigcntonly leave the 
country to seek a livelihood; but, as elementary moral education isgenerallydittnsedamongaU the people ot China, the most noticeable 
features of Chinese laborers abroad are sober and orderly babils and general physical fitness for ham work. 

"They are industrious and ingenious, submissive and obedient to their own BU[ierior§, and easily accommodate themselves to all 
the exigencies of climate and the general aspects ot nature in foreign countries. Although at present absolutely incapable of organizing 
on ft large scale for political purposes at home, they have solved many of the minor problems relating to econom.ic cooperation, 
especially of cooperative protection and production. 

".'^Lich a people, largely endowed as they are with inexhausUble fortitude and determination, if admitted to the archipelago in any 
considerable numbers during the formative period which is now in process of evolution, would soon have direct or indirect control of 
pretty nearly evfery productive interest, to tlie absolute exclusion aliKc of Filifiinos and Americans. 

" This view is ftatol with considerable emphasis, as unmistakable indicfttions are apparent of organized and systematic efforts to 
break down all barriers, with a view to unrestricted Chinese immigration, tor the purjiose of quick and effective exploitation of the 
island;: — a policy which would not only 1>e ruinous to the Filipino people, but would in the end surely defeat the expansion of American 
trade to its natural dimensions, in what is obviously one of its most important channels. In this connection it may not be improper to 
state that one ot the greatest difficulties attending military efforts to tranquilize the people of the archipelago arises from their dread of 
sudden and excessive exploitation, which they fear would defraud them of their natural patrimony and at the same time relegate them 
to a status of social and political inferiority. 



"Reiterated assertions to the effect that native labor in tlie Phi lip]) in es L'' unreliable must be accepted as coming almost exclusively 
from Europeans, who jirimarily are exploiters, pure and simple, and, as such, have absolutely no interest in the islands beyond the 
imme<liiile realization of enormous prolits. Under the old syt^tem the wages of labor were too small to establish anything like a sense 
ot sclf-ititerest on the part of eniployees, and as a cMjuswiuence solicitude for the interests of employers did not exist, and workmen, as a 
rale, were indifferentas to their own constant employment and had little concern about the future, as their own wislies or interests were 
never consulted. American experience, bo far as public employees are concerned, has not confirmed the declaration of the liuropeans. 
On the contrary, it has been found that when properly paid the Filipino is precisely like any other man and holds on to a good place by 
ressoti uf fidelity and faitiiful service. 

CHIKESE IMMIGBAKTS EXCLVDED. 



"In view of the foregoine premises the military administration has rigidly enforced regulations excluding Chinese immigration from 
the islands; not in a spirit ot hostility, but in pursuance ot in.-tiiicts of self -preservation. Individually a Chinaman represents a unit of 
escellen<*c that must always command res]iect and win admiration, but in their organized capacity in the Philippines the Chinese 
represent an economical army, without allegiance or attachment to the country, and which to a great extent is beyond the reach ot 
insular authority. 

"Tiiey are bent upon commercial conquest, and as those in the islands already represent an innumerable host at home, even 
restrictiil immigration would represent a serious menace. 

"The ultimate interests of America in the East depend so much on the correct solution of this problem that the attitude of the 



military government in respect thereof is respectfully submitted with request for very c.areful consideration ot the same, and further 
action is rcTOmmemii-d in ■ the premises, looking to a gradual decrease of the Chine-re now in tlia islands, which might be partially 
accomy.lished by prohibiting the return of all individuals who have beenabeent for six months, or hereafter may absent themselves from 
the islands and remain so absent for the same time." 



In the report of Capt. Thomas Swobe, chief quartermaster, submitted by General MacArthur, occur the following remarks on the 
same subject: 

"One hears a great deal ot the necepsity of introducing Chinese labor into thei« islaniis to meet the demands ot commerce. It has 
been my experience that any labor which can be performed by the Cliinese can be performed equally well by the Filipinos. The latter, 
moreover, have marked advantages over the Chinese, inasmuch as they are more amenable to discipline, more imitative in their 
methisls, more enthusiastic in their work for the work itself, and more easily assimilated by American workmen. While most of the 
coal is unloaded in this ofHce by Chinese labor, employed bv contra<:tors, yet all the loadins of coal from this office is done by Filipino 
workmen at 40 cents, gold, per day. I have studied carefully the efficiency ot these two classes in this particular work, and I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce in favor ot the FiUpino. TheFiUpinos are certainly tar superior to the Chinese in loading and unloading forage. 
Moreover, they show adaptability in handling the live stock, and in workmanship in the repair and saddler's shops, which I don't 
believe can even be equaled by the Chinese labor in these islands. I have dwelt at some length on the efficiency of Filipino labor, 
which as yet is In its infancy in expert work, tor the reason that I have had to handle a vast amount of it, and have studied it to an 
extent where I think my opLoion may be of some value." 



In the report of Gen. E. H. Crowder, military secretary, the subject is t 

" The recently completed census ot the city of Manila shows a Chinese population of more than 50,000, scattered over the territory 
comprised within ibe city's limits, but in greatest numbers in the district of Binondo, where are located the mercantile and sliipping 
centers. 

" Ab to the total number of Chinese in the archipelago there are no statistics of recent date, nor is there data ot mine in mating an 
estimate. While the efforts ot the Spanish Government to enumerate and tax these aliens during the period of its domination in the 
Ptiilippines were elalwirately planned and productive of considerable revenue, yet it is generally concedwJ that large numbers annually 
evadea the ofiicials, and for this reason, if for no other, the statistics of that Government can not be accepted as showing accurately the 
number of Chinese in these islands at any time. Their disposition to engage in peddling from village to villi^ and to penetrate into 
the districts of the inferior inhabited solely by pagan tribes, with whom thev barter for the various crude products of the mountain 
forests, made the Chinese a difficult problem to the census enumerator and collector of personal taxes. 
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FHILIFFINB IMUIQRATION 

" DiirinR the cnlendnr year 1900 the number of Chinese imniiKranta prcHentiDg themaelvea at the port of Manila wee 9,768, of which 
number 9^380 were allowetl to enter. During the same period 9,173 emifrrants of the same race left the i>ort of Manila for foreign ports. 
During tffe first four months of the current year there were admitted S,277 of the S,682 Chinese imniijirants who presented theniBelves, 
and the emigranta of the eame race numbered but 4,027. The number of immigranta refused admission during this latter period, 405 
excetKls the total number of the same clat« during the whole year of 1900. 

"The relatively laree number of these immigranta who have been refused admission to these islands during the first months of 1901 
i^ explained bv tlie elaborate and evstematic efforts on the part of brokere at continental ports to secure by fraudulent means the 
adunKtion of Chinese not entitled unacr existing regulations to land here. The means adoptea with a view to deffiivinj; customs officials 
eonsialed, in the case ot one port, in the operation of a school for instructing would-be Chinese immigrants to the Philippines in the 
peofrraphy, tr.iM>gr8nhy, etc., of Jtanila and other parts of the arehipelago. Witli the aid of the knowledge thus a(v]uired it was 
HpjMirently expecte<I that little difficulty would be experienced in satisfyiug customs officials that an applicant had previously lived in 
the Philippines, under Spanish domination, althou)i!h no documentary evidence in supiMrt of such residence was forthcoming. Another 
echemo was that of a former employee of the ^lanila cusitom-house, who wont to an Asiatic port and endeavored by means of forged 
certificates of previous residence to secure the admission of large uuiubera of Chinese. 

"The above are given as samples of the determined methods by which unscrupulous individuals have persistently attempted to 
evade the immigration regulations in forte here. These attempted impositions have oeen gencraily detected and it is not believwl that 
many Chinese liave been admilled who were not entitled to such pnvilegc, yet to discriminate l^etween this latter class and those 
having the right to land has involved an immense amount of labor for the <MLstomB service. Each case has been made tbc subject of 
careful investi^'ation and no effort has been sparcti to di-ai justly with each individual. 

"Ko change has been miuie in the regulations applied to Chinese immigration during the period covered by this report. There 
have been received at tills office repeated requests tor the admission of individuals of the prohiliited classes, but the general course 
pursued has been to make no exceptions in the application of regulations which were deemed to be quite literal enough. 

BXCLl'SION SnOCLD BR MADB COMFLCTE, 

"It is believed tliat the reasons upon which were based the present liberal r^ulations governing the return to the islands ot 
former Chinese residents of the archipelago will have ceased lo exist by December 31 next, at which time it is recommended that the,?e 
regulations be repealed and the exclu.''ion lie made as complete as in the case of the admission of Chinese to the Uniteil Stales. It is the 
judgment of nearly all who have diRTt knowledge of the conditions here that the interests ot the arclii(x;lago and of the Filipino people 
demand the application of stringent reflations on Chinese immigration, amounting to practical prohibition. 

"There has been a more or less constant stream of immigrants from China to these islands for the past three centuries and a half, 
of which we have historical record. Although these immigrants were at first welcomed and encouraged to come by Spanish officials, 
there is to be observed a gradual and uniform tendency, growing stronger as time iHLSsed and the practical knowle'dge of experience 
increased, to discourse the presence of these aliens in the archipologji. 

"Thebelicf that the manufactured poods and skilled laborof China were necessary for the trade and development of the Philippinea 
seems to have l»en the cau-« for the early attitude of the Spanish governniental authorities here toward Chinese immigration. As 
commercial and industrial conditions improved the necessity, if such ever didexist,pa.>ised away, and regulations wereapplied to Chinese 
n-sidents in these islands which would have caused any other race to imnie<liat(uy migrate and forever avoid this country. Ko such 
effw't was produced upon them, however, and they pcruislc-d in seeking admission to the archipelajjo, where they found, as compared 
with themselves, a less craftv and eneigetic people, whom they could easily exploit. By an unswerving cooperation, mutually a.'wsting 
and protecting each other, tlie Chinese element can hardly fail in any country to bo successful in commercial and industrial competition 
with other races. How detrimental eventually Chinese control la to any branch of commerce or industry finds one of many illustrations 
in the case of the tobacco interests in Luion, in which, having gained control of the production of the raw material, they were able to 
likewise control its manufacture in these islands, with the result that their methods, having in view greatest immediate profits only, soon 
threatened to niin a leading industry in the Philippines. 

"The consensus of the best opinion among those who have long resided in this archipelago and have become acquainted with the 
conditions of the country and the people is tliat there is no necessity tor any considerable increase in the numlicr of Chinese here, and 
that their influence in large numbers is detrimental to the future development and welfare of the islands and their inhabitants. It is 
recognized that ther^ are at present certain classes of skilled labor for which it is impossible to secure native mechanics in sufficient 
number. Such are, perhaps, a few of those concerned in the construction and repair of ships, expert stonecutters, and a very limited 
number of other artisans. Manual training schools will, however, provide skilled workmen in all trades within a few years. Should it 
be deemed nece,"sary to do so, Chinese mechanics ot these classes might be admitted tcmjwrarily under proper regulations without 
interference with a general jwlicy of exclusion, which it is thought shoulil be the policy to lie ailopted permanently. 

"During the entire period of Spanish domination the subject of the importation of Chinese agricultural labor with which fodeveiop 
certain thinly populated portions ot the archijielago received careful attention, and many efforts were made alons that line, but in no 
case with i>ernianent satisfactorv results, Itecause of the uniform and uncontrollable tendency ot the Chinese to Kirsake field lalxir for 
trade. Asi<lc from market partlening on a very small scale near this ("ity, there docs not seem to have Ijeen at any time an exhibition 
by the Chinese ot an inclination to engage in agricultural pursuits in these islands, notwithstanding exemption from taxation and other 
inducements ofiered by the Spanish authorities. Imme<liate profits, such as are offered bv trading, money lending, etc., have drawn 
the Chinese from those industries which tend to the material development ot a country. This having been the case for three centuries 
in the Philippines, it is not reasonable to expect any change during tJie next generation. The well-known tact that the Chinaman ne\'er 
identifies himself with the foreign country in which he goes to seek fortune, further than as may hasten the time when he shall have 
accumulated the amount he deems necessary to insure a lile of ease and comfort in his native land, is no less true here than in other 
parts ot the world. After from ten to twenty years spent in accumulation he returns to the land ot his birth, taking with him his 
savings, which are forever withdrawn from the country in which they were obtained, and often leaves behind him a family dependent 
upon public charity. 

" Whatever course may he adopted with regard to the Chinese will have a marked effect upon the developmentof this country and 
its native-lxim inhabitants, either for good or evil, for one of the most potent factors affe<'ting the commercial, industrial, anil so<'iBl 
interests ot these islands to-day is the Chinaman, and a due recognition of his powerful and far-reaching influence is essential to 
intelligent consideration of the problem he otters the future government in the Philippines." 



Prom the report of Gen. James F. Smith, collector ot customs of the islands and ot tho chief port, the following extracts on this 
topic are of interest; - 

"la September, 1898, by virtue of an order of the military governor, the Chinese exclusion acts in force in the United States were 
made operative in the Philippines, and since that time all Chinese persons except former residents and those belonging to the exempt 
classes have been rehised permission to land in the islands. Residents who left the archijiclago suhaeonent to the promulgation of the 
order are not permitted to return unless they produce certificates of residence issued to theni by the collector of customs prior to their 
departure. These certificates, until April 16 of the present year, identified the person to whom issued by thumb marks aud such sous, 
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Mjina, fti>l facial and pereonnl characf eristics as would render identi6cati<m on return reasonably certain and definite. Since April, 1901, 
however, owing to an attempt to float fraudulent certificates printed in Hongkong, and quite skillfully forged, all departing Chinese have 
beeu obliged fo produce duplicate phot(^rapha of Iheuiselvea, one copy being firmly attached and scaled to the certificate i?sueii and the 
other aflixcd in the ^anie manner to the retained stub. Return certificates are only delivered to departing Chinese on board the vceael on 
ivhicb they hayc taken passage, inunediately prior to the hour of sailing. The certificates arc only receivable at the port from which 

" Chinew rpsidents who left the islands between December 31, 1895, and September, 1898, have been permitted to return on the 
production of satisfactory evidence of former residence, but I think that privilege shonld now be cut off, inasmuch as all such persons 
have hart ample time to return to their homes, and a further continuance ot the grace wilt onlj' serve to make a fat liveiibood for the 
conseienccleBa brokers jrho, for a consideration, stuff prospective ChiucGC immigrauts with such mformation as may enable them to pass 
the trying examination to which they are gubjected. 

"Ihiring the period ot time from January I, 18i)9, down to and includiiia May, 1901, 
ot whom 27,t)li7 were pennitte<l to disembark and 1,061 refused a lauding. During the & 
departure from Manila, leaving an increase of 4,029 arrivals over departures." 

During the first six months ot 1K9C, 0,108 ChincM! landed and 4,392 departed ; during the last sis months of that year 6,932 landed, 
26H were rejected, and 5,0G0 emieratiN]. During the first sis months of 1!M)0, 4,1-15 Chinese were allowed to land, 151 were retccfed, and 
5,181 left the countrv. During the last six months of 1900 5,235 entered the island:', 237 were rejected, and 4,992 departed. During the 
months of JanuarV, February, March, April, and Mav of the present vear 5,277 lanrktl, 405 were rc-jected, and 4,027 left the islamis. 

"In the penod inter^-eninc Iwtween the month of 3Iay and the middle ot September in the year 1899, and from May until October 
in the years ittOO and llKll, Chinese steerage passengew have t)een forbidden, under the ouarantine regulations, to come to the 
Philippines. It will therefore be noted that in the months of Aprit and May, immediately before the quarantine regnlation goes into 
" ■ ■ - ., , ^ . ■ , ,. . , ■ niejia[p]y ^fter it oxpirL-?, there is a very much larger percentage of arrivals 



"Some merchants, a tew large property owners, nearly all con tractors", and all those engaged in enterprises of such magnitude that 
cheap labor counts as one of the elements oE success, coinpioin not a little ttiat the unlimited labor market of Cliina, just over tlie way, 
has been closed to them, and that the material progi-eaaot the countrv must suffer fov want ot a labor snpplypoHsei'siiig the ideal elementa 
of cheapness, adapfabllitv, patience, and uncomplaining industry. iMiere is no qui stion hut what unlinuted Chine-^e immigration would 
tor a time give an immediate and powerful impetus to manufacturing, railroad construction, phipbuilding, the making of highways, and 
even to the larger farming industries, but it is very questionable whether the licncfits so accruing would anything like balance the 
incalculable damage and ruin whii'h would liefall the great mass ot the population 'to the manor horn,' who would be deprived of 
employment and who would but little appreciate a material progress of which they were not partakers, and which brought them neither 
bapploees nor prosperity. 

"About fifty years ago the identical arguments now being advanced in favor of Chinese immigration to the Philippines claimed the 
enthusiastic attention of the people of the United States, and there, as here, it was elwmed that uheap labor from Ciiina would open 
great lines of communication, bind the country togetlier with ribbons ot steel, encoiirajrc maiinfactnres, and in general bring al>o»t au 
era ot material advancement well-nigh impossiole without it. Chinese immigration to the Uniteil t^tatcB did all tliat was prophesied tot 
it. It built railroai-ts and manufactured watches, developed mines and rolled cigars, made shoes tor the feet and coats for the back, 
constructed en^es and peddled garden truck, quarried stone and gathered hay iu tlio harie.-=t field, lint it did more. It drove the 
Americaji laborer, with all bia intelligence, energy, and activity, from every aveuue of employment open to its competition, close^l the 
doors ot useful trades and industries to tiio rising generation, and proved to a moral certainty tliat all lienefitsi to be derived from it 
could only accrue to a comparative few, and that by sacrificing the welt-beii^ and happiness ot the overwhelming majority. 

AMEBIC AN B5PEB1EKCE IKSTRL'CTIVE. 

" What happened in the United Ftates, I firmly believe, will happen here it the bars to Chinese immigration are once let down, 
only in a form more i^grravated and with coiwequences more di past ro us. Holding these opinions, notwithstanding theoretical arguments 
to the contrary, whicli for me have been refuted bv the test of actual experience, I can not do otherwise than earnestly recommend tliat 
the present exclusion rcgufations be contiuuod in force, with such additional Icffislation as may render their evasion inipracticHbie. 

"The embarrassment which many interests suttcr from scai-city of labor is temporary in cliarsicter and will pass away under the 
influence of more settled conditions and higher wapes. Ot coiirt^e, those who arc {Kitiently waiting tor the good old days when they 
could stroll down the Kialto and hire a terra-cotta eilition of a pocket Hercules to carry 6 tons ot ci;al four blocks and up two flights of 
rickety back stairs tor a jieseta a day and 2 chupas of rice, will be somewhat dcl6yc<l in their bupine^. Those good old times liave gone 
forever, and a good thing, too, because with them will [lass away the chietestfanltot the native son of toil — his uncertainty. And when 
you come to think ot it, how could he he otherwise than uncertain, worried as he was night and day all Uie year around, whether it 
was better to invest bis surplus earnings in a liouse and lot, put them iu bank and live on the iiilcrcst, or buy a new cotton-print dress 
for his wife and go broke. 

"ThePibpiiio has within him all the elements that go to mate up the good workman, artisan, and mechanic. .4,11 that is required 
to develop them is tJie encoun^emcnt of a fair day's pay for a fair day's work, and the security of just and im[xirtial treatment. Even 
under the discouragement of low wa^os and tlie rt-^rd in which they are held, l-'ilipino mechanic.'?, Filipino carpenters, Filipino 
engineers, Filipino cabinetmakers, Filipino slonecutiers, Filipino farmers, and Filipino common laborers have been develnjjed and 
have not proven wholly ineflicient by any means. The number of eflicients can be increased by paying living wages, and I think any 
competition which would reduce the daily wage below the amount required tor tlie proper support of the laborer and his family (a bit 
numerous in the Philippines) would seriously retard the progress of those for whose advaucement the Govetumont stands pledged." 

APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS OF LAND SALES TO THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 

The plan ot encouraging the immigration ot labor throi^h aasistaiice offered by proceeds of (he sale ot public lands was propoec<l in 
1830 by Kdward Gibbon 'Wakefield, the Fnglish political economist, after a study in Australia and elsowhei-o. Ilia general proi>o=ition 
was that the welfare of a new community depends upon the abundance and consequent cheapness of labor; that the i>oorercla«.-es should 
be required, directly or indirectly, to follow their usual trade or occupation tor at least a tew yearn after their arrival in tlie colony, and 
that the prevalence ot high prices tor lands woald effect tliis result by preventing their becoming immediate proprietors and planters; 
also, that by selling the lands at high prices a large fund might be created by which immigration of labor could be induced, while at the 
same time the high price would prevent the dispersion of the colonists over too wide an area and thus insure strength and stability to the 
colony. This theory was supported by Robert K. Torrens, of Australia, and the plan proved so popular in Fngland that it was put into 
operation in the Australian colonies, 5Ir. Gladstone being, in 1841, an adherent of the system. The price of land was raised from $1.25 
to $3 per ffre, and the revenue in New South Wales alone in the decade 1831-1841 reached about Jl,000,000, which was expended in 
snbaidiiing immigration. By 1850 the valaation of land had advanced to $5 per acre, and, in certain places, by 1858 had reached $3 per 
acre. The result was that only persons of some means were able to make purchases of farms, and those without means were excluded 
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irom the more eubBt&ntial growth of the colony. The plan, however, was not favored by the governor of New South Wales, tend when 
put into opieratioD in South Australia did not prove Batiafactorj'. "At the very outset," aaya Morris, inhia History of Colonization, 1900, 
" in order to raise the funds neceesary to pay the transportation of the first company of settlers, a loan, eecured by the expected sale of 
lands, waa made. The eetabliahment was thus not to cost the home Government a penny; the preliminary disbureementa were covered 
by a mortgage on future prospects; it was to he absolutely on the so-called 'self-supporting' principle. Inspired by Iheee dreams of 
fancy, speculation immediately seized upon South Australia. Loan after loan was negotiated; a veritable boom sot in. The city of 
Adelaide was laid out, and the price of ground fixed at $3 per acre; three days later 56 acres were sold at $30.75; in 1839 property, when 
. centrally located, was bringing $5,000 to $10,000 per acre. The large sums thus realized naturally ejected a correspondingly important 
incrca.*ie in population, especially since this revenue was by law devoted to one object, without any allowance for the expenses of 
colonial administration; money for all other porposea liad to be borrowed, but how to pay this indebtedness, or even provide the 
interest, without violating the terms of the enabling measure, was the problem. The bubble soon burst; in 1840 the crisis came; 
bankruptcy was inevitable. The speculators, many of whom lived in England, had accumulated fortunes; but tbo poor, deluded 
inhabitants suffered. The British cabinet then canie to the rescue, advancing a sufficient wnount to carry the conununity temporarily, 
until some hiore tangible basis of prosperity could be found. Tbo Soutli Australian crash will go dowu in history side by aide with 
Law's MissisBippi scheme. With the aid of the funds obtained from tlie sales of land 220,000 free individuals were carried to Australia 
between 1830 and 1850; these immignuits were also, in a considerable measure, selected under the systematized management which 
prevailed, so that they were for the most part strong, healthy, and desirable persona for colonial life. While the Wakefield system and 
the free transportation of colonists have ceased to exist, nevertheless, in the results attained and the permanent influence they exerted 
on the progress of these comrauuitiee, they atill deserve more than casual notice." • 

PB0PES5OK MEB1V.\LB ON THE SYSTEM. 

Merivale, in his ninth lecture on colonization, expressed the view that thie method, whatever its relation to temperate zone 
coloniee, in which there are large areas of productive lands, would not be applicable to tropical countries and especially tropical islands. 
In that lecture he »iys: "The propositions in question are, I think, the following: (1) That it is desirable to provide colonists with a 
greater enpply of laborers, to work on their account, than their capital would naturally attract. (2) That it is desirable to prevent the 
population of new colonies from spreading over so large and scattered a surface of land as it would be tempted to occupy, were every 
fadUty given for the acqni»tion of land. (3) That an ample supply of hired or compulsory labor tends not only to increase the wealth 
of the community but to produce the second object, namely, the concentration of the people. Colonies of modem times may be divided 
into two very difierent classes; first, those which have established themselves in countries possessing no peculiar advantages for the 
production, by ^ricultnral or mining labor, of articles of value in the foreign market; second, those in which the industry of the settiera 
has been principally turned toward the raising of staple articles of produce for the European market. To this second class belong most 
of the establishments of all European nations in the West Indiee. * * * In such comuiunities it is obvious that the necessity for an 
ample supply of laborers is nigent. It is this necessity which caused the enslavement of the original inhabifanta of Spanish America; 
which produced negro slavery and the slave trade; which has turned to profit the compulsory toil of convictB, and to satisfy which, 
without rcBort to any of those odious resources, is now the greatest practical problem of civilization. Settlements of this description 
have often flonrished for a time, even although exposed to all the difficulties arising from the dispersion of settlers and the want of 
compulsory labor. This was the ordinary course of evente in the West Indian Islands, and Porto Rico exhibited the same spectacle in 
very recent times. In those islands it was not until the most fertile and best situated lands had been occupied, and to a certain extent 
eshauHted, that the superior productiveness of capital in masaea and labor in combination began to be practically felt Thus far the 
advocates of this system are entitled to the credit o£ having been the firet to draw the attention of the community, at a very critical 
period, to this truth; that it is of the highest importance to find some artificial substitute for the slave and convict labor by which our 
colonies have heretofore been rendered productive. But with regard to the other theory, that an ample supply of labor tends to the 
concentration of the people, that seems still less applicable to colonies producing valuable agricultural commodities than to the other 
ones which we have just considered. The abundance of new and productive soil is the very first condition of the prosperity of such 
wttlement. If they have not this, neither capital nor industry nor multitude of people will avert that inevitable de<'ay into which they 
must tall from the competition of newer lands. What has been the cause of the decline of Barbados, Jamaica, and the amaller Antilles? 
The limited extent of their available land. The scheme of the writers of whom I apeak ia really neither more nor less than to substitute 
MtrtiHcial limit in all coloniea for that limit which nature haa assigned in our islands— to make an island of a aettlement in a wide 
foDtlnent. The conclusions, then, to which I draw your attention, are those: (1) That an ample supply of labor is not only desirable, 
bat rasential, in a colony raising valuable articles of produce for the general market. (2) That in a colony not raising such produce in 
"bundance, it ia unnecessary; and that any attempt to insure it by controlling or preventing them from the easy acquisition of land 
nnuld occasion a dead loss. (3) That an artificial concentration of the population by restraining the abandonment of unoccupied lands, 
"ould seriously check the prosperity of most new colonies, and especially of such as raise valuable produce for exportation. (4) That^ 
albn-iug that such concentration, it it look place from natural causes, might be desirable, the mere insuring of a sufticient supply of labor 
n'onlil not in any degree tend to promote it, hut rather the contrary." 

Il will be seen from the above account of the experiment in South- Australia that the development of the labor supply through a 
sile of lauds at high prices was not satistactorv-, and that Professor Meri\-ale, whose studies were contemporaneous with the actual 
experiment, and whoso views in all matters pertaining to colonization are widely quoted and highly re<pirdcd, docs not find oicasion to 
commend the sj'stem either from its actual workings or from his own analysis of ila relation to colonization. 



The following discussion of labor conditions and the efforts on behalf of laljor in tlie British colonies is from Sir Charles Dilke'a 
Problems of Greater Britain: 

"In Fiji we have imported immigrants, and we have introduced a culture system, worked through the chiefs, which lias produced 
considerable trade results, but is of doulilful political wisdom. Still, even in Piji we have given great powers, by the institution of 
village, district, anil provincial councils, to the native race, and may claim to have conferred upon them a fairer chance for life than ia 
No. 4 21 
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pstendi^il to Polynesiana by the French or Germane. If we contrast the maimer in which we have treated the natives ot Fiji with that 
in nliicli the French have dealt with the natives in New Caledonia, which lies in the direct line between Fiji and Queensland, we shall 
Bee that the French, as has been shown by Mr. Julian Thomas, who is friendly to them, hai-e displayed utter difregard of any naUve 
rights or property, seizing the fertile vallcye in whidi the natives had their arable settlements, while wc have recognized native property. 
Throughout the Pacific the Polynesian race is dwindling under contact with the whites, In the Fiji group we keep our liquor and 
forbid war, but, in spite ot the trouble that we have taken with regard to sanitation, European epidemics are committing frightful 
'ravn^^s among the population. Feji is, as regards plantation, a favored land, because able to grow tropical crops of the most varied 
kinds, and crops for which the neighborhood of Australia and New Zealand will give in future, as for those of Mauritius, a ready market. 
We were, no doubt, forced to annex Fiji — which we did very much against our will, (or it was before the commencment of the 
annesalion period of the lost four years — by the fact that the islands had become, as New Zealand bad been many years before, the 
Abatia of the Pacilic. We are able to show in some points excellent results, for although the natives may be declining in numbers 
they seem happy enough, and the whit« population has become one of a very different kind from that which, on the whole, 
d!^T!rare<i the islands a few years ago. • * * 

"While at one end of the Malay Archipelago we have annexed southeastern New Guinea, at the other end wo have obtained a 
dominant position in the northern portion of the island of Borneo. The first of the modern charters to great trading companies for ihc 
occupation of territorial dominions, as I have pointed out, was that granted by Mr. Gladstone'ssecondadmlnistrationto the British North 
Borneo Company in the immediate neighborhood of our island colony in Labuan. More recently we have obtained protectorates over 
Brunei and Sarawak, chiefly for the purpose of preventing the possibility of the interference of any foreign power in those countries 
which lie close to our great commercial settlement of Singapore and upon the track of our Australian trade through Torres Straits. In 
the Malay Peninsula, off which Borneo lies, we have also recently undertaken the protectorate— already, in fact, virtually oura l)efore 
that lime — of Johore and other of the Malay States. The western Slates, which face India and lie upou our track of trade, have long 
been within onr influence; but our direct action in the northeastern Malay country is more recent. The extraordinary development of 
trade at Singapore is a matter rather for statisticians than tor me, except as regards mere mention; but I may point oat the not 
altogether encouraging fact that the increase appears to lie with foreign countries {and with our colonies and dependendes) rather 
tiian with ourselves. Our great success in the Malay Peninsula has lain in enlisting upon our side the warm and even enthusiastic 
coojieration of the Chinese. We may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that, while the French have failed to sufficiently conciliate 
the Chinese race to induce them to confer prosperity upon the French colonies in farther India, we, on the contrary, have tempted the 
Chinese to settle in the Malay Peninsula now tor many generations. I have seen Chinese magistrates at Penang whose ancestors have 
been magistrates there since immediately after the foundation of our settlement one hundred and five years ago, and who have 
completely identified themselves with the interests ot Great Britain. The latest ot the Malay Slates to come within the circle of our 
protection has been Pahang, which will follow Perak and the others in the growth ot cultivation and trade. In no point of the world 
can we ]>oint to more obvious results from good government than throughout the Malay Peninsula, where England in fact presides over 
a federation of Malay princes to whom we have taught the arts of success, but to whose former subjects we have added a vast immigrant 
population of Chinese. In upper Burmah, recently annesed to India, the Chinese are pushing their way at every center of activity. 
They have flowed into the country since our troops have occupied it, and many of tbem have married Burmese women, who much 
prefer to be kept in plenty by the Chinaman to being the drudges ot men of their own race. The future of the Burmese provinces of 
India, as that of Malaya, lies in the development of great natural, mineral, and agricultural wealth by patient Chinese labor." • • ■ 

A SPANISH VIEW OF THE LABOR QUESTION IN SPANISH COLONIES. 

The following is a report on the conditions of labor in the Spanish colonies, made by Don Antonio Maria Fabie to the meeting ot 
the International Colonial Institute, held at Berlin, September 6 and 7, 1S97: 

"The latxir problem in America originat«8 quite naturally with the arrival of the first conquerors. It was Christopher Columbus, 
after his second voy^e, who, having received the instructions necessary for establishing the Castilian rule in the island of Santo Domingo, 
gave to this problem the well-known solution by distributing between the newcomers the native Indians of these islands, who received 
the name of 'repartl mentos.' 

BABLV MFraonS IN THE SPANISH C 



" It is not so well known that the first industry founded in these regions was that ot mining, or rather the working of gold-bearing 
sand carried by the waters ot almost all the rivers ot the island. In order to attain the desired end the Indian 'reparti mentos ' were 
taken to the shores ot the rivers, where they were employed in the washing ot sand, continuing, however, by sheer necessity, their 
f^ricullural pursuits. These latter consisted in the production of 'yaca' and 'agis,* of which the first served for the preparation ot the 
bread for 'casave,' the main nourishment of the natives, and the second tor the preparation of foodstuffs then in use in the country, snd 
which were made up of fish of the river and the seashore, of iguanas, and some birds which constituted the animal nourislnnent 
consumed by these natives. 

'' This system doubtless caused abuses on the part of the conquerors, as is likely to happen always under simitar conditions. The 
late of Hie native Indians was pitiable and bard, but still not bo bad as would appear by the esposures made by the famous P. Las C'aaas 
in his celebrated writings. This r^me was surely not the only cause of the depopulation of the islands; the diseases brought from 
Europe as well as that sort of incompatibility which exists between different races under all latitudes contributed, no doubt, a much 
larger share. 

"The first complaints which arrived in Spiun, and more particularly the denunciations of P. Las Casas, causeil the Spanish 
monarchs to enact different laws regarding the treatment ot the Indians. The most celebrated, if not the first, was the pragmatic act of 
Burgos, promulgated by His Catholic Majesty. 

"These laws provided that the Indian 'reparti mentos' were to work under the direction of the colonists, but that these latter, in 
their turn, should be held to furnish them with the necessary food stuffs and clothes. Furthermore, it was provided that the natives 
should Ije able to work, for their own profit and account, the lands called 'conncos'— that is to say, the fields given to the cultivation 
and production of the yucaand agis. Moreover, during certain days they were to work for their former 'caciques' (headmen or chiefe). 
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"These laws were applied with extreme severity, but the pu^rapha fovorable to the Indians were very often eluded, caueiug, 
jDst as of yore, the most bitter complaints both on the part of tbe natives as well as their protectors. This stage lasted until 1540, the 
year of publication of tbe 'Nuevas Leyes' (new laws) enacted under the reign of Emperor Charles V, These acta cansed great 
dissatisfaction among the Spanish colonists of the new American conntriee, and it is chiefly on thb account that the rebellions broke 
out, which for many years continued in the possessions of South America, i. e., the ancient Empire of Peru and the equatorial region 
of Quito. 

"The relations between the mastere and the laborers continued to be like before in former years, with such more or less important 
mitigations as depended on the character of the ownera of the eucomiendaa (commandriea) , until, finally, the ideas advocated with such 
great ardor by the advocate of the Indians, Father Bartholemew P. I^a Casas, prevailed, and the commandries were abolished. In 
order to lavor the natives of America, black slaves were introduced into the newly discovered regions, and by so doing one did no more 
than Imnsplont to America an institution which existed already in Europe and had received great development after the conquest of the 
Portuguese in Africa. 

"It would be superfluous to indicate here the conditions of labor of the slaves, which differed very little from those which 
regulated the labor of the Indians, who were dependents of a encomienda ('acommandeiy'). The msster or owner disposed of the 
ones or the others according to his pleasure, and notwltlistanding the humane character of the laws enacted for the protection of the 
Dcgrooa and Indians, the fate of these laborera depended in reality only on the character of their masters and the conditions under 
which they worked. 

"Still the Christian sentiments and humane ideas which guided the minds of the Spaniuh rulers, as well as the desire to induce 
the Castilian people to leave for and occupy the newly discovered countrie.s, caused the promulgatliJn of different acts which favored 
the emigration to America of agriculturists and artisans of all kinds, with a view of establishing in the new countries those industries 
which were then found in Europe, and particularly Castile. Several expeditions were oi^anizcd (or this purpose at the expense of the 
home Uovemmcnt, and ever since 1520 different edicts were published, which granted many advanlages and privileges to those who 
were to go to the new country. Father Las Casas was ordered to make a tour of all the Castilian towns in order to induce by every 
means, and particularly through describing the new countries, the Caslilian agriculturists to leave for and settle in the new regions. 

"All these efforts, liowever, produced but mediocre rch-ults, for the greater part of the immigrants, if not all, scorned agricultural 
labor, preferring to join the ranks of the conquerors as soon aa they had gained a foothold in the newly discovered country. 

"In the course of time tbe Spanish population in America had shown some, if but slow, growth, with the result that in the new 
r^oiif, more on the continent than in the islands, some Castilian workingmen might be found ; but nearly all were ownera of land, 
which they cultivated, and the larger part of people of Spanish stock constituted what we might call the aristocracy among the new 
colonbits, who were either manufacturers or merchants, plying the same trades which existed in Castile. 

"Such was the general condition of the Spanish inlwbitants of America, and that of labor particularly, until the abolition of 
slavery in the West India Islands, the remnant of the ancient possessions of Spain in America. 



"The record of events in the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico after the abolition of slavery, particularly in the part known formerly 
under the name of Bovinguen, deserves particular mention. In this latter region the nt^roes were declared free without any transition, 
and by the law of June 3, 1870, a very short period was fixed in the case of Cuba, during which the former slaves were subject to the 
r^me of 'patronage;' this period was then reduced, and by the law of November 4, 1879, negroes were permitted to pass rapidly in 
either island from the state of slavery to that of Spanish citizens, with all their rights and privileges. 

"Such a fundamental change necessarily produced economic consequences; still the new regime did not bring about the same resulta 
as in the British or French West Indies, where the abolition of slavery caused tbe decadence and almost total ruin of the colonies. 

"After the abolition of slavery labor became altogether free in the Spanish West Indies, being subject only to the clauses and terms 
of tbe contracts which were freely entered into between owners and entrepreneurs on tbe one hand and the laborers on the other. 

INDUSTRIES IN CCBA AND TORTO RICO. 

"The industries found in Cuba and Porto Rico are three in number— those of sugar, tobacco, and stock raising. 

"A» regards the first, qiute a considerable number of old ' ingenios' (sugar mills) may bo found in which the cultivation o{ cane 
and the manufacture of sugar are combined, but there are already adozen of 'ingenios centrales' which are engaged in the manufactnre 
of sugar only. 

" The owners of these sugar mills buy the cane of the cultivators, who are either the owners of the land which they work, or farmers, 
or laborers to whom the owners cede the cultii'ation of the lands with the obligation to furnish to them, at a price fixed in advance, the 
crops which they may obtain. 

"The work required for the manufacture of sugar proper is done by black or white laborers, who receive wages more or less high, 
acco^li^g to the condition of the market and the value of the product. 

"At present, and even before the last Cuban insurrection, prices had gone down considerably at the time of the harvest ('zafra')> 
hot still laborere hired by the month earned normally between 20 and 30 pesos per month over and above the board furnished by the 
entreprenuer. 

"The i^culturists engaged in the cultivation of cane obtained very different remuneration, in accordance with the price of the 
product and the abundance of the harvest; but this class can hardly be regarded as wage-earners. 

"As regards the tobacco industry, we find relations of quite a complicated nature. What may be properly called the agricultural 
part of the industry is chiefly carried on in the famous plains (vegaa) of the district of Pinar del Rio, in the K^ion called Vuolta Abajo, 
and that of Vuelta Arriba, by white and black families. The first are the more numerous, and all their memlwrs, men, as well aa women 
and children, devote themselves to agricultural labor. They bejiin by sowing, transplant then the jtlants ('nialjis'), and devote 
themselves to the destruction of different insects, which attack the leaf of this i-aluablo plant. The next step is the picking or cutting 
of the leaves and theirexposure for purposes of fermentation in bams called 'caaas de tabaco.' The next 8tc|) is the forming of bunches 
of tobacco ('andullos'). When all these operations are ended, the owners of the factories, who normally are also the landowners, buy 
the product at pricea according to quality. 
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"Tbesc laborere, thca, can not be r^iardcd aa w^e-eomera cither, for they receive higher or lower remiUiGratioii, accordiog to the 
quality and quanlity of the product as it reaches tlio market 

"The manufacture of cigara (called there 'tabacoa'), cigarettes, and cigarette tobacco ('picadiira') is carried on in more or less 
large factories, each of which has its own mark or brand, such as Henry Clay, Gabanos, Garvajal, Portagoe, Human, Golorio, and others, 
which enjoy quite a reputation, and for this reason represent also large capitals. 

" The amounts paid in form of wages by these establishments is very large, and the workingmen, particularly those having in charge 
the manufacture of cigara, oftentimes earn high salaries, in proportion to the number of cigars turned out. It would be impossible to 
determine, even in an approxiinatc manner, the earnings of these workingnnen, but it is well known that some of them manage to earn 
from 4 to 5 pesos per tlay, although such cases arc exceptional. Ail these workingmen are employed by purely oral contract made 
between them and the factory managers. 

"The last of the three principal industries, and the one which constitutes probably nine-tenths of the wealth of the island of Cuba, 
is that which comprisoa the production of what is known locally as the 'minor protlucts' (cultivos menorea), as the cultivation of 
vesctables and fniita destined chiefly for the nourishment of the natives, and the cultivation ot coffee, of little importance at present, 
Thb part will be treated later, when the question of labor in the islands ot Porto Rico, Cuba, and principally in the central district called 
Camaguey is taken up, where this industry constitutes almost exclusively the wealth of the country. In importance, stock raisingfollowg 
immediately after the industries of sugar and tobacco. • 

"Of the animals raised in the island of Cuba tbe most important are homed cattle, although a large number of hordes arc also found. 
Both of these classes are raised and fed in the 'potreros,' the name given to large stretches of land abounding in very rich pastures, 
where they are being guarded by peasants of the white race who are hired by the landowners and receive salaries varj'ing in size 
according to the region in which the potreros are found. Although not engaged by special and written contract, these laborers generally 
remain very long in the service of the sanie employer. 

"The 'estancieros,' or those who are permanently occupied in agriculture, are either the owners of the land which they cultivate 
or farmera for money or on shares (fermiera on de colons); none of them is subject to a labor contract proper, nor do they receive 
wages. The 'estancieros,' aa well as those who are engaged in stock raising, are known in the country under the name ot 'guajiros.' 

"Such are the conditions of labor in the island of Cuba. 

IN POKTO BICO. 

"In Porto Rico the chief employment ot tbe guajiros is agricnlture on a small scale ("petite culture") principally the cultivation 
ot coffee, which, together with the st^ar industry, is the predominant occupation in the island. The coffee fplant can be successfully 
grown only in the shade of trees with thick foliage, and the estancieros of Porto Rico sow and cultivat« tbe plant in the shade ot trees 
which form the forest") of the island. 

"The entire family takes part in the work of the small plantations; men, women, and children pick thecoffecgcain,by grain, which 
they then turn over to the general storekeex>era (the keepers of 'tiendas mixtas'). These stores contain all sorts of merchandise, 
beginning with food stufis and ending with clothing and articles of dress, and it is here that the coffee is being exchanged by the 
producer for all the things that he needs. 

"In theseBtoreBthecoffeeisbeingpiledupinsackBimtilitiabonghtbythewholesalemerehantsof the towns, and particularly the 
seacoast towns, whence it is shipped to the different markets of Europe and America. 

"There are no central sugar factories ('ingenios centrales') in Porto Rico as yet, the production of sugar not being of great 
importance, and the old ordinary sugar mills are still met with. The quantity exported abroad above the local supply is very small as 
couipiired with that exported from Cuba, which has reached lately a million tons a year. 

"Stock raising has developed somewhat, but almost the total product is absorbed by the island consnmption; for Porto Rico, it 
should be remembered, is thickly populat«d, owing to the division of property and labor. 

"Tobacco, although of a quality inferior to that ot the Vuelta Abajo region ot Cuba, constitutes the principal part ot the island's 
wealth. The mode of culti^'ation is the same as in the other island, and it is exported in considerable quantities, either in bunches 
('torcidos') or in leaves, the lower sort of tobacco beiog known by the name of 'tabaco boliche.' 

"It may be said tfiat in Porto Rico there is neither extreme poverty nor large fortunes. Thebudgetusually shows a surplus, which 
tor the last fiscal year exceeded the amount of 100,000 pesos, and it may be concluded that both from the social as well aa financial view 
the situation of the island is really flourishing. 

"Such, it would seem, is the ideal toward which all the colonies of the world ought to strive. 



"The condition of labor in the Philippine Islands is quito peculiar. It is well known that in these islands the native races 
preilominatc to tlie extent of constituting almost the entire population, the num1>er of Spaniards and their descendants reaching hardly 
100,000. The immber of racial groups is quite considerable, but they may be all grouped in three large classes. The first if formed by 
a relatively small number ot beings called 'Negritos' or 'Buquiles,' a very low race, and akin to that of the Fueguinos, the inhabitants 
of the island of Fuegos and the races inhabiting the islands ot Polynesia and Australia. There is good reason to believe that they were 
the aboriginal inhabitants ot the Philippine archtxwlago. 

"The race improperly called ilalayan is more widely spread and more numerous; it shows a stronger constitution and capacity 
of a higher intellectual development; there are strong indications that it arrived in the country by immigration, tor it must be 
classed among the Asiatic races ot more or less yellowish color. 

"The last who arrived in these islands by way ot invasion and conquest are the people generally known as 'Moros,' who inhabit 
Gola and the interior ot the Mindanao inlands, more particularly the shores of the Rio Grande and the Laguna de Lanao, where their 
num1>cr amounts to about 500,000. 

"The Negritos or Buquiles live almost all yet in a stite ot savagery, and may be cla.«sed aa belonging to the lowest and most 
rudimentary stage of civiliMition. Tbey feed on natural products, and have hardly any other pursuits than lislung and hunting, using 
t'icir bows and arrows with wonderful skill. 
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"The natives belonging to the second groap are almost all subject to authority, with the exception of a few tribes called ' Igoirotes,' 
who lead an independent existence in the midst of the woods. 

"The MoroBare in a state of continaous warfare with the Spanish and other native groups, whom they keep m a slate of the rudest 
alavery, nsing them as laborers on the land, the Moroe themselves being given exclusively to the art of war. They feed on the product 
of the labor of their slaves, and exchange what they can not use themselves for goods which are delivered to them by the Chinese, tho 
only ones who succeeded in establishing themselves among the Moros for the purpose of engaging in commerce, for which they show 
such special ability. 

"This chapter will treat of labor conditions among tho most numerous race among those inhabiting the Philippine Islands, and 
which is completely subject to Bpanish authority. 

"It must be owned that notwithstanding the state of submission the race as a whole is not devoid of energy. Still, owing to the 
influence of the Spanish, and particularly to the religious orders, the people of this race have eng^cd considerably in ^ricultural 
pursuile. The chief articles produced are hemp (abaca), coffee, tobacco, and sugar, and large estates are found which are devoted 
entirely to the production of these articles. 

"As regards the production of tobaccjj, it was free in some provinces, but in othera the Government used coercive measures in order 
to prevent the Indians from engaging in this pursuit, and it was only by the royal decree of June 25, I8S1, that the prohibitive enact- 
menls in this matter were abolished, and that the cultivation of this article became entirely tree like that of the other articles. 

"The work in the fields is performed on large estates ("haciendas") by laborers, whodiscussandfix with their employers tho mode 
of remuneration as well as the amount of their wagee,^ the latter as a general rule being quit« low; but the larger part of the Indians 
cultivate on their own account the land of which they are the owners. The imoccupied land is of large estent, and the government at 
different epochs enacted measures which were to enable the natives to acquire ownership of the land, in order to develop their activity 
and to enhance the productivity of the rich soil. 

"All these enactments are found to be brought together in tlie royal decree dated February 13, 1894, and enacted with the advice of 
the Philippine council. 



"From what has been said just now it may be seen that tlie labor problem in this important colony presents the same features as in 
the other colonies. The number of laborers is relatively small as compared with the population, which, according to the last incomplete 
census, reaches the number of about 6,000,000 people owning the soil which they cultivate. 

"In the cities domestic labor is carried on by natives working for wages. 

"Although much yet remains to be done in the Philippine Islands, the established regime has already created large centers of 
population, and quite important towns and cities are found. 

"The budget of the islands provides for a public expenditure of over 14,000,000 peseta.?, obtained by means of divers taxes consti- 
tuting but a very light charge on the natives, who pay only a capitation tax, called "cedula." 

"Lately a crisis of the money circulation, caused by the fluctuatingrelationsbetween the values of gold and silver, has arisen, which 
caused an abnonnal situation in this archipelago. But this is only a passing evil, tor which a remedy will be found, though not through 
the artificial and empirical means which are being proposed by certain people. 

"Such are, in a very succinct way, the actual conditions of labor in the various Spanish colonial possessions." 

NATURAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL METHODS OF OBTAINING A LABOR SUPPLY. 

It will be seen from the above statements that the four methods which have been tried of increaong the labor supply of colonies 
by artiScial methods have in no case been successful. The forced-labor system, whether in the form of actual slavery or in that which 
was tested in Java, has been abandoned at the demand of public sentiment. The transportation of convicts to the colonies to furnish a 
general labor supply proved unsatisfactory for obvious reasons. The importation of indentured labor, while it still continues in certain 
of the West India Islands, is not ^ving entire satisfaction even in those islands, and the fact tliat the system has not been extended to 
other parts of the world is an evidence of its unsatisfactory results and of the force of public sentiment against it. Tho application of the 
proceeds of sale of lands to the encouragement of labor importation proied a temporary and misatiBtactory cxpctlieiit. 

These four artificial methods having proved unsuccessful, it remains to consider the two natural proce.'ses, namely, the development 
of communication and franaportalion, by which the labor of the natives may be made sufficiently profitable to create habits of industry, 
and the diveraification of industries by which individual enterprist- will be encouraged. 



The history of all colonies, and especially tho=e with a !ai^ native jiopulation, is that the development of iiiduistry, and especially 
profitable industry, was greatly stimulated by the construction of roads, railways, canal:', and harbor works, and all facilities by which 
the product of the soil, the mine, and forest could be transported to the markets of tlie world. This is more and more i-eiiignized as the 
first eseeutial in the prosperity and development of the colony, and cxi>erience has shown that the earnings n Inch they thus bring 
within the reach of labor has everj'where had the tendency to promote industry. In Inilia roads have grown from nothing, under 
native control, to more than 150,000 miles maintained by public authorities, and railways have also grown to more than 25,000 miles. 
Commerce has at the same time increased enormoitaly— the exports growing from £18,000,000 m 1850 to X7S,OGO,000 in 1900— an increase 
of $300,000,000 in the surplus produced and distributed in the markets of tlie world, to say nothing of the great uicrcase in consinnption 
io India meantime. 

In Java one of the earliest works undertaken by the forced-labor system was the construction of a magnificent trunk lino of roads 
throughout the entire length of the island, and to this has been added branches radiating from the central line, aud alongside this a 
second line, so that one may be utilized for the transportation of heavy produce and the other for driving; and while the earlier 
prosperity of Java was looked upon by many as largely due to the culture system, the fact that the jiroduction of the chief staples, 
especially sugar, has greatly increased in that island since the abolition of the culture system and of forced la1)or shows that the transtiorta> 
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tion routes, which are an inheritance of the forced-labor Bystem, are an important factor in induci:^ and aarariog voluntary induBtry, and 
were probably a larger factor in the eucceas under forced cultivation than was generally attributed to them. The forced-labor ByBtem 
has disappeared from Java in everything except coffee, and even in that to a great extent; yet the number ot tobacco plaatations 
incrcHfled from 88 in 1895 to 110 in 1898, and their product from 9,807,178 kilograms in 1895 to 18,418,575 kilograms in 1900, The lea 
product has increased from 4,096,863 kilograma in 1894 to 4,757,168 kilograms in 1898. The indigo product has increased from 565,547 
kilograms in 1894 to 1,094,225 kilt^rama in 1898; the sugar crop from 1,076,431,400 pounds in 1894 to 1,538,701,400 pounds in 1898. In 
coffee there was an increase from 131,832,500 potinda in 1894 to 156,503,866 pounds in 1897, but a material fall in 1898, due presumably to 
local causes. In cinchona the production increased from 3,233,-599 kilograma in 1894 to 4,461,754 kil<^rams in 1898, and in mineral oil 
from 111,387,385 liters in 1896 to 311,396,492 liters in 1898. Thus in the single five-year period dnce the abolition of the forced-labor 
system alt of the great industries of Java have shown a marked increase in production, the transition from a eurptus to a deficit which 
has occurred during that time being due to the heavy expeneea of the local war wilh the Achuieee and to the reduced revenue caused 
by the fall in prices, and not by a reduction in production. 

1\ THE WEST INDIES 

In the British West Indies, in which there lias been great complaint of reduction of earning power by reason of the increased 
production of sugar in other parts ot the world and the general reduction in price of that Staple, the total exports of products ot all kinds 
in 1900 were £6,260,590 in value against £5,771,000 in 1885 and £5,^15,211 in 181S This is especially suggestive in view of the statements 
made liefore the West Indian Commission already quoted to the effect that there is a general disposition among tiie natives to obtain 
for themselves small holdings of land, and that the tendency is toward a distribution of the large estates among the native population 
and a greater produclion by tliat population of the articles required for daily life. In Jamaica, where this disposition has been referred to 
as especially marked, the exportation of 1900 was 38 per cent higher than the average during the decade ending with 1880 and has only 
been exceeiled on three occasions since 1850. A recent report to the British colonial department from Jamaica shows that the number 
ot depositotB in the (Government Savings Bank increased from 28,385 in 1895 to 32,860 in 1800, and that those whose deposits were £5 
and under increased from 19,929 to 21,485. 

In the Malayan Peninsula the development of industry coincident with the development of means ot communication is strongly 
marked. It is only a quarter of accutury since this group of disorganized and warring States, with practically no commerce, roads, railways, 
or other methods of communication, placed themselves under the general direction of the governor-general ot the Straila Settlements, 
• which occupy the terminal section of the Malayan Peninsula in which those Slates were located. Since that time in this small territory, 
whose area is about equal to that of West Virginia, over 1,300 miles of roads and about 1,000 miles ot bridle paths have been established 
and maintained, 162 miles of railway constructed and othera under construction. The population has increased from probably lees than 
100,000 to nearly 600,000; the revenue from $560,997 to over $14,000,000, while the single Slate of Perak shows an increase in population 
from 25,000 to over 200,000; an increase of imports from less than (1,000,000 in 1876 to over £11,000,000 in 1899, and of exporia from 
$739,971 in 1876 to $25,707,051 in 1899. Selangor, with an area of only 3,500 square miles, which in 1873 had practicaUy no trade at 
all, shows imports in 1899 of over $18,000,000 and exports $20,894,185. In the colony of Ceylon 300 miles ot railway have been opened, 
all owned and worked by the local government, and there are 3,600 miles of roads and 152 miles of canals. The railways, which cost 
57,000,000 rupees, show in 1897 receipts of 7,658,887 nipees and expenditures of 4,104,454 rupees. Accompanying this development 
has come an increase in the value of exports from 57,000,000 rupees in 1890 to 110,000,000 rupees in 1899. 



A study of the history of the colonies of the world shows that in every case where the government established has brought about 
the construction of roads, railways, and other means of communication great increase in production and exportation has followed, evi- 
dencing a marked increase in industry, and in most of these cases by native labor only. As has been shown elsewhere, the cost of this 
work of opening roads and railways is in most cases t>onie by the communities themselves. The British Government makes a fixed rule 
that the colonies must themselves raise, through taxation or loans based upon taxation, the funds for all development of this character. 
In the Netherlands East Indian colony all improvements of this character have been paid for out of local revenue of the colony, but in 
the French colonies some aid has been given by the home Government. As a rule it may be said, however, that in all expenses of open- 
ing communication, or other steps of this character by which industry is awakened and the condition of thecolony improved, the necessary 
funds are raised by local taxation or by loans based upon future revenues, while in a comparatively few cases the railways have been 
constructed by private enterprise. 

THE DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES BY WHICH NATIVE ENTERPRISE IS ENCOURAGED. 

The development of thrift and industry through diversification of labor and the division of the lands into small holdings has 
already been referred to in the dLKUssions regarding conditions in the West Indies. The labor diflBculty, of which so much complaint 
has been made in tlie West Indies, is chiefly realized by the holders of large estates, who coiopimn of difficulty of obtaining native labor 
for work on the plantation. This is accounted for, accordingtotheirownstatementaand those made before the West Indian Commission, 
by the fact that large numbers ot the natives have become the holders by lease or purchase of small tracts of land. Simultaneously with 
this increase in individual holdings the experiment stations and botanical gardens established in the islands by the British Government 
have encouraged new indu>rtries wilh great success, both as to net results In the matler of commerce and in the industry and thrift ot 
the nativci?. The refwrt on conditions in Jamaica liy the acting governor ot that island, dated October 31, 1900, shows the exportation 
ot ten principal articles in 1899 and compares the same with 1889. Of cocoa it shows total exports morc than four times in value those 
of 1889; ot cocoanuts exiK>Tts more than treble those of 1889; of bananas exports more than double those of 1889; ot oranges exports 
more than double those nf a decade earlier, although the prices in the last two years have been below the average; of Jamaica ginger 
the i-aliie ot the exports is more than treble that of ten years ago; of pimenta the value has nearly trebled; of sugar the value ot the 
exports has declined about 40 per cent, but this is attributed largely to decrease in price. 

In Java, while the production is still lai^ly upon large plaatations, the number of these has greatly iocreaaed since the tenuinatiou 
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of the forced-labpr eyetem, and the European population has also greatly JDcreased, and with it has come a diverai6cation of industrie?. 
■'Since the new regime was ushered in by the agrarian act," BByB M. Le Clercq in his work on Java, already referred to, "European coloniza- 
tion has become poeaible, the government monopoly gives place slowly to private enterprise, and Java, which was formerly but a large estate, 
of which the cultivators were bound to the soil, is being transformed into a laud open to colonization and all sorts of private undertaking. 
This transformation had one good result. The European population lias almost doubled within the last twenty years. There are at 
present 60,000 Dutch in the Dutch Indies, of whom 50,000 live in Java alone, and of this number the female element constituted more 
than two-fifths. The intensity of this white invasion appears more and more remarkable if it is kept in mind that the English number 
no more than 100,000 in all India and the French not more than 5,000 in Indo-China, Owing to the greater stress of population caused 
by this influx the Ume of extravagance has gone. No more balls and splendid festivals are given, nor are fortunes made so easily as in 
olden days; but it will be wrong to think that Ja\-a is leas prosperous tlian it was at the time when coSee and sugar would make men 
rich in ten years. M. Chailley-Bert justly remarks that while there are fewer (ortuuea rapidly made, and lees millions to a few heads, 
there ia more wealth among the masses, a greater division of property, less extravagance, and more well-being." 

The figures already quoted showing the rapid growth in the production of indigo, tea, tobacco, cinchona, and mineral oil, as well as 
coffee and sugar, in the Dutch East Indies indicate in some decree the enlargement of the lines of production, and to tliis may be added 
coal, tin, cotton, maize, and many other articles. The Statesman's Yearbook for 1901, commenting upon this development, says: 
"The extent of the soil of Java and Madnra regularly cultivated by the natives was, in 1898, 0,838,533 acres. Owing to the agrarian law 
of 1870, which has afforded opportunity to private energy for oblaining waste lands on liereditary lease for seventy-fivo years, private 
agriculture has greatly increased in recent years, both in Java and in the other islands. In 1898 there were ceded to 752 companies and 
Europeans 803,478 acres. In 1891 the Government ceased to cultivate sugar. The yield of sugar in 1893was 1,082,023,700 pounds, and iM 
1898, 1,538,701,400 pounds; total length of railways open for trailie, 1,272 miles; number of post-offices, 200; letters carried for internal 
intereourse, 8,672,352, wliilo 6,370,780 newspapers and samples for Iho interior passed through the various post-offices, and 1,512,289 
letterawerc carried for foreign postal intercourse. There were 037,389 telegraph messages handled on the 6,833 miles of telegrapli lines." 

Commenting upon the benefits to industry resulting from increased internal communications and encouragement of commerce and 
diversified productions, Sir W. W. Himter, in his Indian Empire, 1892, says: " Under British rule a new era of production hai arisen in 
India — an era of production on a great scale based upon the cooperation of capital and labor in the place of the small household maimfacturee 
of ancient times. Under native rule the country had reached what political economists call the stationary stage of civilization; the 
husbandman simply raised the food grains necessary to feed them from one harvest to another. If the food crops failed in any district 
the local population had no capital and no other crops wherewith to buy food from other districts; so, in the natur&l and inevitable 
course of things they perished. Now the peasants of India supplement their food supply with more profuse crops than the mere food stuffs 
on which they live. They also raise an annual surplus of grain for exportation, which is valuable for India's own wants in time of need. 
Accordingly there is a ranch lai^r aggr^ate of capital in thfe country; that is to say, a much greater national resource or staying 
power. The so-called 'stationary stage' in India has disappeared and the Indian peasant is keenly alive to each new demand which the 
markets of the world may make upon the industrial capabilities of his country, as the history of his trade in cotton, jute, wheat, and oil 
seeds proves. At the beginning of the last century, before England became the ruling power in India, tfaecountry did not produce £1,000,000 
a year of staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century of our rule the exports slowly rose to about ^£10,000,000 in 
1834. During the half century since that date the old inland duties and other remaining restrictions have been abolished. Exports 
have multiplied by tenfold. In 1882 India sold to foreign nations beyond the seas 819,019,600 rupees of merehandise, and in 1891, 
1,001,357,220. In 1882 the total sea-borne export and import trade of India in merchandise, esclusiveot government stores and treasure, 
was 1,288,940,440 rupees, and in 1891, 1,691,706,220 rupees, or, includmg government stores and treasure, 1,960,000,000 rupees. India 
has more to sell to the world than she requires to buy from it. During the five years ending 1879 the staples which she exported exceeded 
by an annual aven^ of 220,000,000 rupees the merehandise which she imported. During the next five years the gross surplus of 
exports over imports rose to 3(W,000,000 rupees per annum. During the seven years ending with Mareh 1, 1891, this annual surplus has 
averaged annually 311,809,000 rupees. From one-third to one-half of this favorable Imlance of trade India received in hard cash; during 
thefiveyeatscndingwithIS79 she accumulated silver and gold, exclusive of reexports, at the rate of 70,000,000 rupees per annum; during 
the next five years, at the rate of over 100,000,000 rupees per annum; and during the seven years ending with 1891 at the rate of over 
150,000,000 rupees per annum. With at>out another third she pays interest at low rates for the capital with which she has constructed 
the material framework of her industrial life — railways, irrigation works, cotton mills, coal mines, indigo factories, tea gardens, docks, 
steam navigation lines, and debt. For that capital she goes Into the cheapest market of the world, London, and she remits the interest, 
not in ca8h,hnt in her own staples, which the borrowed capital has enabled her to bring cheaply to the seaboard. With the remaining 
third of her surplus exports she pays the home charges of the government to which she owes the peace and security that alone have 
rendered possible her industrial development. The home charges include not only the satarics of the supervising staff in England and 
the pensions of the military and civil servants who have given their life work to India, but the munitions of war, a section of the 
army, stores tor public works, and materiel for cMietructing and working the railways; but after paying oS all the home charges, for the 
interest of capital raised in England for Indian railways and for other reproductive works and for the materiel required for tlieir 
construction and maintenance, India had, from 1884 to 1891, a yearly balance of 150,000,000 rupees from her export trade, for which 
she receives payment in silver and gold." 

THE LESSONS OF THE CENTURY OF EXPERIMENT REGARDING LABOR IN THE COLONIES. 

These inquiries which have been made as to the plana tested by the various nations and colonies for the inculcation of habits of 
industry and thrift among the natives and supplying ttie neccsary labor for the development of industries in the colonies, at least suggest 
that the primary and most valuable means is the construction of methods of communication by which the natural products of the colony 
may be transported to market. As has been alieady pointed out, the temperate zones, with their rapidly growing manufactures, the 
constantly developing and increasing demand of tlieir people for tlie natural products of the Tropics both for manufactures and food, aro 
every year relying upon the Tropics for those two great essentials of daily life, raw materials and food stufls. With this condition, with 
the hundreds of millions of presperous i>eople in the temperato zones demanding every day more and more of the natural products Ot 
the Tropics, the answer to the question of how to develop native industry in the Tropics seems to be in part, at least, the development of 
methods by which these natural products, so easily and plentifully produced, may readily find their way to the seaboard and thence to 
the great markets which are annually demanding more and more of them. 
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QUESTION V. 



HOW ARE THE NECESSARY FUNDS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT RAISED, AND IS ANY 
PART OF SUCH FUNDS SUPPLIED BY THE HOME GOVERNMENT? 

On thia subject of tbo raising of revenue it may be said that a greater variety of opinion and method prevails than on any oilier 
feature of the management of colonies. In general linea of administration and in the plana adopted for the development of the colonies 
the (Treat colonizing nations of the world now follow practically similar methods, but in the raising of revenue their methods differ 

In general terms it may be said that Great Britain requires her colonies to be pclf-snalaining financially and leaves to each of them 
the method by which it will raise the revenue necessary for thia self-support. The French, on the other hand, usually make revenue 
laws tor their colonies and contribute from the home Government the aums necet^sary to supply any deficits which occur. The Dutch 
80 adjust conditions in their chief colony as to make it not only "selt-suslaininff," but a revenue producer to the home Government, 
though exceptional conditions in the jmst few years have temporarily changed the colonial surplus into a deficit, which has been met 
by contrihutione from the home Government. 



r $750,000,000 a 



The total revenues of the coloniea of the world, so far as the figures can be obtained, aggregate about $750,000,000 annually, and in 
the raising of this lai^c sum many methods are resorted to, differing widely in general principles, and governed in no small degree by 
local surroundings and by the practices which prevailed among the people prior to occupation by the present government la India, 
for example, a larger share of the revenue is produced from the land than from any other single source, and this method grew out of the 
fact that the land had always been considered the property of the government of India, from time immemorial the occupants being 
accustomed to pay to the government an annual rental, either in produce or money, for its use, and the fact that this custom has prevailed ' 
for many generations not only led to its adoption by the British, but to its ready aa'Cptance by the people. In Java similar conditions 
prevailed when the Dutch took poaseaaion and similar methods have been followed, and thia is true in a few minor caees, especially in 
the Orient. 

In India the land revenue in the ISOl budget was put down at 270,000,000 rupees out of a total of 1,052,000,000 rupees, and was 
larger than any other single source of revenue. In Java the land revenue from the natives, mainly land taxes, was in 1899, 18,234,000 
florins, and the land tax on non-natives 2,138,000 florins, makuig a total of over 20,000,000 florins out of a grand total of 132,000,000 
florins, a sum larger than that supplied by any other single item of revenue. 

Next in importance to the land revenue in India comes the aalt tax, 87,000,000 nipees. then the tax on opium, 68,000,000 rupees, 
excise 57,000,000 rupees, stamps 49,000,000 rupees, customs 47,000,000 rupees. In Java the opium monopoly stands next to the land 
revenues, with about 19,000,000 florins, as against about 20,000,000 florins for land, import and export duties 10,000,000 florins, salt tax 
9,000,000 florins, excise 9,000,000 florins, business tax 4,000,000 florins, and poll tax 3,000,000 florins, while there are also considerable 
receipts from the sales of coffee and tin. In both India and Netherlands receipts from railways figure largely in revenue accounts, but 
they are in a great degree balanced by expenditures for the operation of the lines. 

India and Java are exceptional in their means of raising revenue not only from the share obtained from land, but in the opium and 
aalt monopolies which exist under the control of the government, and from which large sums are raised. In India all persons cultivating 
the poppy are required to sell their product to the government, which manufactures the opium in its factories and sells it chiefly to 
China and Java, the net revenue averaging, as already indicated, about 70,000,000 rupees per aonum. In Java the opium revenue ie 
obtained through prohibition of local manufacture, the importation by the government of the entire supply from British India and the 
farming out the privilege of retail trade to the highest biddeis. The heavy taxation upon opimu is levied upon theories similar to those 
applied in the taxation of the production and sale of spirituous liquors in the various countries of the world. The salt produced in India 
is largely from worka of the government, which maintains a monopoly of salt n^nufactoring in certain of the diatricta, while in other 
districts which obtain their supply by importation, customs duties at rates equal to those levied under the government monopoly are 
collected. By this proecis an aimual revenue of about 85,000,000 rupees per annum is realized from salt, being a larger sum than any 
single item of revenue other than that from land. In Java the government maintains a monopoly of the manufacture of salt and sells 
the product at a fixed price to the people, justifying this course by the statement that no general poll tax is imposed upon the people 
and that this process of collecting a general tax from the mnases is most easily applied and widely distributed. In India and Java, in 
each case it may be said, in general terms, that the tax collected from salt averages about 10 cents per capita per annum for tlie entire 
population. 

In the French colonies the revenue methods differ widely from those described as prevailing in India and Java, and are also 
materially different from those practiced in the British colonics other than India, In the fixing of tariffs, both on imports and exports, 
the French Government retains entire control, while in the local revenue other than tariff the methods utilized in France are in most 
cases applied in modified form, though their details are left, in part at least and in some cases entirely, to the local administration under 
the Bupen'irion of the French officials who administer the government. The direct faxes of the mother country comprise the land 
tax, the tax on personal and movable property, the poll tax, a tax on rentals, and the door, window, and business taxes. In most coloniea 
the tax on doors and windows is omitted, and for that on personal property and movables a mere poll tax has usually been stibstiluted, 
while the land and house tax is applie<l more directly to the land itself than is customary in Franco. The business tax takes the form of 
1350 
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* baeiiwaB license. Added to tiue the Btamp tax forma, aa in Fnnce, an important feature of the revenue, as do also the taxea on tobacco 
and Sfinituoiia liqnotB. Of tariff dutiee, aa already indicated, the rates are fixed by the French Government and are applied to 
exports aa well aa imports, though export dutiea are levied on a comparatively aoiall number of articlea. The import duties are ia most 
cases those of tlie French tariff, with some concessionB in the interest of the colonies and some prohibitive duties to protect colonial 
products, while in still other casee the duties and local taxation are so adjusted as to diBConis^ the manufacture in the colonies of articlea 
pftrfoced in and exported from the mother country. Thifl latter method, however, now prevails in but very few instances. The ratea 
of duty applied are generally high, aince in most cases they correspond with those of France, whose tariff policy ia protective in its 
character. Customs revenues form the largest single item in the receipts of the French colonies as a whole, though the import dutiea 
alone fall slightly below the liquor tax. The revenues of the French colonies in 1S98, omitting Algeria, which is governed as a province 
of Fmnce, Mnounted to about 47,000,000 francs, exclusive of the subventions by the Government, and of this amount about the value of 
8,000,000 franca was from liquor tax, nearly 7,000,000 francs from import duties, a little over 4,000,000 francs from export dntieti, 
3,7r»O,000 francs from opium, 3,000,000 francs from aales of stamps, 3,000,000 francs from house taxes, 2,000,000 franca from land taxes, 
and 1,500,000 francs from poll taxes. The taxes collected from import duties amounted in Cochin China to about 16 per cent of the 
total revenue, in French Guiani about 20 per cent, and in Senegal more than 40 per cent 



JI. Leroy Bcaulieu, discussing the raising of revenue in the colonies, in his very valuable and complete work on colonization, 
"De la Colonization Chez les Peupies Modemea," saya; 

"Of all branches of the colonial administration, perhaps the most difficult ia that which is concerned with the aaaesanieut and 
collw;tion of taxes. * • • The two best modes of raising colonial revenue, those that weigh least upon the colonies and interfere leaat 
with the development of the colony, and fnrthermore, those whose collection is easiest and least expensive are, first, customs dulies on 
tnerchandise imported (the 'octroi demer,' thetennnormally used in the French maritime colonies}, and secondly, the sale of government 
lands. These are the almost only sources of revenue which were used in the British colonies, and it has always been remarked that provided 
the assessment be intelligent and the rates moderate, no bad effects resulted, whereas the revenue was sufficiently abundant. Tlic import 
duties in the colonies should be merely fiscal in character and have no protective character, otherwise they might become obnoxious; 
provided they strike all tiorta of merchandise without distinction of the country of origin, and at a moderate rate merely, not exceeduigSor 
10 per cent ad valorem, these duties will not otter any economic inconvenience. The coloniats bear them without grumbling and their 
collection is very easy, for nearly all the new colonies being accessible only through a few ports, a limited number of agents established in 
these ports suffices to levy the tax on the cargoes of the entering vessels; there are none of those inquisitorial vexatious which constitute 
a just object of critidun in the case of municipal gate duties (octroi). These import duUea fall almost entirely on articles of immediate 
consumption, for the colonics do not import raw materials for manufactures- From the following facts, taken from the history of British 
colonies, an idea can be formed of the articlea on which these taxes chiefly fall: The revenue of New South Wales in 1836 waa £190,000, 
of which £126,000 came from the tax on imported apirils, and £17,000 from the tax on tobacco, whereas the 5 per cent tax on foreign 
merchandise yielded no more tlian £10,000. In New Brunswick, out of £58,000 of revenue, £49,000 came from taxes on strong liquors, 
ai^ar, coSe«, and ad valorem duties on different articles of merchandise. Most economista disapprove of taxes on consumption and 
favor direct taxes. Much might be said on this subject, but in the colonies direct taxes are, at least in the beginning, very hard and 
costly to collect; moreover, their almost inevitable effect is to retard the developm«it of the colony. On the ctmtrary, taxes on 
consumption are collected easily and at slight coflt in the ports of entry, and lue being retarded quite favorable by the colonists when 
tbey are moderate. All these advantages seem to us enffidently important to prompt the adoption of these taxes, notwithstanding the 
objection of many economists. If, in theory, it ia easy to reason about the type of tax whose application would be desirable in preference 
to all others, in practice it become necessary to conform with social and geographical circumstances and conditions, the customs and 
tastes of the public, and the best tax under given drcnmstances is the one which weighs least on the taxpayer who have to support it, 
and which brings the most revenue to the state which collects it. • ■ • Aa regards the other mode of raising revenoe, i. e., the sale 
of uncultivated land, it is known &at the Wakefidd syat«n provided for the employment of the entire product of the 'land fund' from 
the sale of lands for the support of subsidized immigration. With some essential restrictions of such an exclusive system we approve of 
the British policy, which generally employed a part of the money derived from the sale of lands for different essential public services. 
As r«)jajdg the question of prices of virgin land, theory, of course, can not fix them. They depend on the circumBtancea and advantages 
which the colony presents for tJie cultivation of valuable products, varying between a mere nominal price of $1.25 per acre, aa, for 
instance, in the United States, and a relatively high price of £1 or £1 IBs. per acre, as in Australia. But it is nearly always advantageous 
to sell the land instead of ^ving it away gratuitously, and the amounts realized from the sales furnish an excellent revenue. In the 
ca.«e of Australia this revenue waa at times quite conMderable." 

IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

In the British colonies, as above indicated, the only requirements of the home Government is that the colony shall be selt-austaining; 
the remaining details are left to the people of the colony with greater and more nearly complete freedom than perhaps any other 
government of the world. As a consequence the methods employed differ very greatly. Those of India, which are peculiar by reason 
of customs long existing, have been above described. In the other colonies import dutiea form a large share of the revenue, much 
lar^r than that Bupplie<l in the collection of revenue in the mother country, and in practically all cases except Canada there is no 
discrimination in favor of the mother country. In practically all of the colonies of Great Britain other than India, import dutiea are 
levied on a much larger variety of articlea than in the mother coimtry and with rates very much higher. 

Taking all the British colonies for which figures are obtainable, other than India, 33 per cent of the revenues are collected from 
customs, while in the United Kingdom customs form 24 per cent of the revenue. In many of the British colonies cuatoms form a much 
larger percentage of the revenue than the average above named. In the Australian colonies the proportion of revenues collected from 
cuatoms ranges from 14 to 37 per cent; in the South African colonies, from 17 to 28 per centj in Mauritius, 38 per cent; in Jamaica, 46 
per cent; in the West Indies, generally from 50 per cent upward; in Fiji, 53 per cent; in Canada, 54 per cent; in British Guiana, 58 per 
cent, and in the colonies of Weat Africa, 75 to 80 per cent of the total revenues. The table which follows shows the revenue from 
No. 4 22 
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cnfltoms, total revenue, and the per cent which cugtoma form ol the total in each of the principal colonies of the United Kingdom aa 
shown by the British Statistical Abstract for the colonies. The %ureB are for the year 1899, except in the caee of India, which are for 
the year 1898. (The figures lor India and Ceylon are stated npoQ the old basis of 10 rupees to the pound eterling.) 
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The following table prepared by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seliginan, to accompany his paper on the revenues of the French colonies, 
extracts from which are pubhshed on another page, shows the revenues of the French colonies from various sources Id 1896, 

French Coi,osial Rbvbnces in 1898. 
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The following statement shows the revenues of Java in 1899 by principal articles. 

Kbvekl'ks op Java, bv Principai. Sources, 1899, 

Land revenue, mainly land tax (on natives) ,... 18,234,000 

Import and export duties 10,887,000 

Excise taxes 7,974,000 

BusincfiS tax 3,996,000 

Poll tax 3,146,000 

Land tax on nonnatives 2,138,000 

Opium monopoly 18,916,000 

Salt monopoly 8,807,000 

Railroads and tramways 11,980,000 

Sale of coffee (gross receipts) 14,170,000 

Sale of tin (gross receipts) 8,318,000 
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The foUowing table, taken from the Stateeman'B Year-Book for 1901, ehows the estimated receipts of the IndUn fpvermnent for 
the fiscal year 1900-1901, the figures being the " Budget estimate." 
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The above statements, showing the revenues of the principal colonies of the world and the means by which they are collected, 
emphasize the aspertion already made that methods of raising revenue differ widely with localities and customs which have prevtuled 
in the countries in earlier times. 

An examination of the above tables ahows, first, that in the British colonies other ttiaa India, customs form the most acceptable 
single means of raising revenue, and that in the smaller colonies and in those less developed the proportion of the revenue raised from 
customs is greater than in the lai^r and more completely developed communities of Canada. Australia, and South Africa. 

A study of the above group of tablea showing the revenue methods of the British colonies, French colonies, Dutch colonies, and 
British India, respectively, coupled with the statements which preceile them regarding conditions in eacli of those colonies, reveals the 
very wide range of systems adopted in different parts of the world and the disposition to apply or adapt systems which already prevailed 
in those communities where definite methods of government and admiiustrotion existed when control of the territory was assumed by 
the present administering government. 



RESULTS OF A. STUDY BY THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

These facts are pointed out in a valuable statement made by the colonial committee of the American Economic AseociaUon, 
composed of Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Hon. Charles 8. Hamlin, Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, and Dr. Albert Shaw. This committee, 
which was constituted at the eleventh annual meeting of the American Economic Association, has collected an admirable series of 
papers from members of the association, some of them prepared by members of the committee, upon financial methods in the world's 
colonies, and published the same in copyrighted form in the August, 1900, issue of the publication of the American Economic Association. 
By the kind permission of Uie committee, such portions of these studiee as relate to financial methods, especially in the East and West 
Indies, are herewith reproduced, with due credit to author and publisher. The following statement, prepared and signed by the above- 
named members of the committee, summarizes the result of tlie detailed studies and presents also tbe views of the committee upon the 
subject: 

"As 8 result of this study the committee ventnre to offer the following general suggestions, some of which are applicable to the 
United States: 

" First the finances of each colony should be managed exclusively for the sake of the colony and for its development, and not for 
the advantage of the mother country. 

"Second. No uniform system of detailed fiscal management for a number of colonies in different parts of the world can be estab- 
lished. Each colony must be considered by itself and its system roust l>e adapted to its conditions. 

"Third. Each colony should, as far as possible, be made self-supporting; but the mother country may well sust^ the colony's 
credit or make advances to be repaid at a later date. 

"Fourth. In undeveloped colonies whose inhabitants are not capable of managing important public works, such as railways, 
canals, telegraph systems, etc., these improvements may well be owned by tbe government and managed by government officials rather 
than by private companies. 

"Fifth. The selection of sources of revenue must la each case be determined in accordance with the economic and social con- 
ditions of the colony. 

"Sixth. Where the colony is so situated that the development of trade with foreign countries is the chief economic consideration, 
import duties should be very low or practically nonexistent. 

"Seventh. In colonies of undeveloped economic resources the chief reliance for general government income should be on a system 
of internal-revenue taxes. Excise dutiea should be levied primarily on a few articles of general consumption, hke alcoholic drinks, 
opium, and rice. When any colony has decided advantages in the production of some specially favored commodities, hke sugar, 
tobacco, hemp, etc., it may be desirable to impose business licenses or similar duties on them. It is even a question whether low export 
duties on such commodities may not be advantageously employed in exceptional cases, it being assumed that under these circumstances 
a duty on colonial exports would not be inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. 

"Eighth. It is undesirable to utilize an octroi or a system of taxes on consumption for local purposes. Local revenue should in 
most cases be derived in a large measure from real estate, business licenses, and kindred specific taxes. 

"Ninth. Wherever possible, in the administration of fiscal aftaiis, natives should be utilised as officials. It should be fully 
understood, however, that in the last resort the desires of the United States Government, expressed by the proper authority, are to be 
paramount and its decisions flnaL 
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"Tenth. As long as any of the colonies have not attained modem industrial conditions, it unay be advieable to continue, as far as 
possible, native customs during the period of trtinsilion. For example, it is quite' posible that for some time to come the system of 
farming oat the revenue to contractors, especially to native chiefs, should be ret^aed under such restrictions as may prove practicable. 

"Eleventh. For the proper administration of tlie fiscal sj'stcm in any of the dependencies of the United States it is absolutely 
essential to establish a civil service which is beyond (luestion as respects the ability and honesty of its personnel. 

"Twelfth. In those dependencies where it is difficult to secui-e an adequate supply of efficient native labor, the question of the 
admission of foreign laborers should be seriously considered. While there may be sufficient justification for the exclusion of Chines© 
workmen from the United States, it by no means follows that they should be excluded from the Philippines." « » • 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the " French colonial fiscal system," prepared by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
copyrighted and published as part of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of " &sara 
in Colonial Finance," and reproduced by consent of the publishers: 

" The home Government is responsible for a number of expenses, the most important of which are those for the army and navy; 
for the salaries of the civil, judicial, and religious officers; for the penal institutions; and for the so-called common expenses, which 
include the salary of the colonial minister and his oflice, as well as of the two colonial inspectors. These expenses may be classed under 
two main heads; The expenses of sovereignty and the subventions accorded to the separate colonies to aid them in defraying their local 
expenses. In 1808 the expenses for which the home Government thus made itself responsible amounted to over 91,000,000 francs. lu 
addition to this large sum, France also makes considerable grants in the shape of shipping subsidies (and to a miuor extent, cable 
subsidies) to the lines having relations with the colonies. These grants, which amounted in 1698 to 23,500,000 francs, are also included in 
the budget of the colonies, which forms a. part of the home budget. Thus the total expenses chargeable to the colonies, but paid by the 
home Government, amounted m 1668 to over 116,000,000 francs. 



"Against these expenses which appear in the French budget proper ought to be put the receipts from the colonies which goto 
swell the income of the mother country and appear in its budget. These receipts are of four kinds: First, the so-called 'contingents' 
imposed on the colonics; second, the India rent; third, the deductions from salaries for civil pensions; fourth, the sale of State property 
and the proceeds of prison labor. The contingenta comprise a number of small contributions, supposed to be paid by the variooa colonies. 
The purposes for which the contingents are paid are fixed by the law of 1866, which, it is to be noted, applies only to the three so-called 
ancient colonies, Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Beunion; but the principles of the law of 1860 have been extended to the other colonies 
by subsequent legislation, especially in the eighties. Although the contingents are in general insignificant, the reverse is true of Cochin 
China. In the budget of 1891 the total contingents amounted to 5,839,000 francs. The remainder was distributed in small amounts 
among the otlier colonies. The above figures comprise not only the colonial contingents, so called, as defined by the law of 1866 and 
its successors, but also the additional colonial contributions ae fixed by the arrangement of 1803, In theory the contingents are 
supposed to be a payment on the part of the colonies in return for the expenses of sovereignty defrayed by the mother country and 
chargeable te the general French budget. On the other hand, the so-called 'contributions' are supposed to be payments toward the 
general expenses of the homo Government, whether these expenses have been incurred for colonial purposes or not. As a matter of 
fact, however, most of these contributions go toward defraying the expenses of certain institutions in Paris which have been created for 
colonial purposes. The contributions themselves are insignificant, amounting to less tlian half a million francs, as against contingents of 
more than 5,000,000 francs. Thus the sums raised in the colonies by both contingents and contributions are in fact spent for purpose* 
which redound to the interests of the colonies themselves. • * * 



" It may be said in general that the colonies in fixing their own budgets have a lai^ measure of autonomy, modified, however, in 
some important particulars. On the side of expenses, for instance, there are certain so-called obligatory expenses for which each colony is 
compelled to provide in its own budget On the revenue side the colonies have a free band, except that since 1892 they have lost the right 
of fixing the rate of the tariff duties. This power is now reserved to the home Government The colonial budget itaclf is discussed 
and fixed by the general council in all the colonies where that institution exists. It must then be submitted to the colonial governor, 
who represents the home Government. The powers of tlie governor, however, are carefully defined by the law of 1866. It the budget 
t>alances, and if all the obligatory expenses have been provided for, the governor can not modify the budget in any way; his consent is 
therefore in such cases a simple formality. If, however, there is a deficit, or if no adequate appropriation has been made for the obligatory 
expenses, the governor may intervene. The same holds true of the so-called supplementary credits, where inten-ention by the governor 
is also permissible. • • * 

THE COLON I AL EIPBUBITURES. 

" The roost marked characteristic of colonial expenditures is their division into obligatory and opitional expenditures. Tbisdivision 
was clearly brought out by the law of 1806, which fixed the obligatory expenses for the three old colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Beunion. The law declared the obligatory payments to be eleven in number: First, thepaymentof thedebt; second, the maintenance 
of the government iiuildings and of the assistants connected with the governor's residence; third, the maintenance of the buildings 
for judicial and religious purposes; fourth, the rent and maintenance of the governor's private residence; fifth, the building and clerks of 
the governor's secretary; sixth, apartof the maintenance of and salaries for public instruction, police, insane, and poor children; seventh, 
tlicliousingof the policemen; eighth, tberetnm of immigrants; ninth, the cost of the publication of finance accounts; tenth, the contingent 
imposed upon the colony; eleventh, certain unforeseen expenses. The laws of 1882 and 1885 extended this list to most of the other 
colonies. As we have already intimated, however, the obligatory expenses in the case of Cochin China are considerably more numerooa. 
All the colonies are obliged to provide for these obligatory expenditures in their budgets, and where they amount to a large sum, as in 
Cochin Chi«t, the discontent is very marked. 

"Incontrai'Mtinction to the obligatory expenditures are the optional and extraordinary expenditures, T>jch may be fixed stwill 
by eaoti colony separately. 
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"The colonial revenuGB are derived from tour Bourcea: First, taxntion proper; aecond, tariff duties (which in France are put in a 
class by themselves); third, income from colonial property; and fourth, subventions from the home Government. 

SYOTEU OP TATATION BASED ON THAT OP TaBUOTHBB CODNTBY. 

" The system of taxation is supposed to be based largely on that of the mother country. Indeed, the colonial tax systems resemble 
those ol the mother country primarily in the fact that by far the greater part of the revenue comes from indirect taxation. But, so far 
as direct taxes are concerned, the colonies differ in many respects, not only from the mother country, but also from each other. This 
is due, of course, to tbe influence of local conditions and of the varjing degrees of economic and social development. Common to almost 
all the colouics is tbe poll tax, the business tax, the export and import duties, the tax on spirituous liquors, and the stamp tax. 

"The direct taxes of the mother country, as is well known, arc of four kinds. They comprise the land tax, the 'personal and 
movables' tax (being a combination of a poll tax with a tax on rentals), the door and .window tax, and the business tax. Of these four 
taxes, that on doors and windows is entirely lacking la the colonies; the personal and movables tax has generally shrunk to a poll 
tax, while the land tax and tbe business taxes are assessed on very different principles from those obsen'ed at home. The land tax is 
found, with exceptions, in most of the colonies, but in several it applies only to land oQ which houses are built, thus becoming virtually 
a, house tax. On the other band, even where the land tax proper exists, it is not levied, as in France, on the annual revenue, but, aa in 
all primitive land taxes, it is assessed on the area or gross produce. In some cases it even takes the shape ol a definite rate on different 
classes of land. In Tunis and Algiere, moreover, the original Arab land taxes are still in force, and in Algiers no real estate tax at all is 
levied on Frenchmen. In but one case, that of K^iunion, is the tax assessed on property value, and even there it is applied only to 
houses, the rate being thiriy-five one hundredths of 1 per cent. In the Antilles sugar lands are exempt from the land ta^, which is there 
replaced by an export duty on sugar. A similar principle applies to salt lands in Now Caledonia, India, and Cochin China. 

"Of more fiscal importance than the land tax is the poll tax which, as is well known, has all but disappeared in most modern 
countries. The poll tax is not found in the Antilles, in the newer African possessions, or in Guinea. In most of these it has been 
replaced by a tax on. rentals. But in the older African and more especially the newer Asiatic possessions the poll tax still forms an 
important part of the revenue. 

"The business tax is modeled quite largely upon the French 'patente,' which at home is composed of a so-called 'droit fixe' and a 
' droit proportionnel.' In the colonies, however, it is generally either the one or the other. Practically it is a kind of business license. 
It is found in almost all of the colonics, although it is not of significance in tbe so-called old colonies. In addition to these direct taxes, 
we find almost everywhere the so-called tax for the ' verification of weights and measures,' which is in reality nothing but a fee, and 
which baa been rendered necessary by the extension of the decimal system to the colonies. While the poll, land, and business taxes 
are common to many of the colonies, we also find a few isotated taxes, which are levied only in a single colony, or at most in two or 
three colonies. Such are the carri^e tax in Reunion and India; the boat tax in Cochin China, A nam, and Tonkin; the tax on mine 
renta in Guinea, and especially in New Caledonia; and finally a kind of income tax from intangible personalty in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. This laMer tax is, however, for local purposes only. 

"In treating of the direct taxes,a word must be said finally about Algiers. Although Algiers,as has already been stated, is treated to 
a certain extent as a part of France itttelf, in dealing with fiscal as well as with geneml administrative principles, a line is drawn between 
the French citixens proper and the bulb of the native Arab population. In the case of the native population with its entirely different 
social and econouiical basis, the revenue system is, as might be expected, completely different. The so-called Arabian taxes to which 
the native population is still subject are four in number; the hockor, the achour, the zekkat, and the lezma. Tbe hockor is a tax on 
the lands still held in common, for in Algiers, as in all primitive countries, private property In land is an institution o( slow growth. 
The achour is a tax on the gross produce based mainly on the number of plows. It is still largely paid in kind. The zekkat is a tax 
on the cattle owned by the nomadic population, while the lezma is in some cases a tax on palm trees and in others a graduated poll tax. 
In Tunis also the native taxes are still levied. 

INDIRECT TAXES THE IKPOSTANT FEATUBE OP TBE BrSTEU. 

" Of greater fiscal significance than the direct taxes are the indirect taxes. Here, aa in France, the stamp duties play a great r61e. 
They are found everywhere except in St. Pierre, and include a large variety of transactions. A still greater revenue is afiorded by the 
tax on spirituous liquors, which is levied in almost every colony. Tobacco is not a state monopoly as in France, but is subject to an 
excise duty in a number of the colonies. In a<ldition to these imposte we find isolated taxes on oil, on fats, on matches, and on playing 
cards. Indirect taxes on commodities that do not exist in France are the following: On salt fish in Guadeloupe, on native gold in 
Guinea, on India mbber in Senegal, on rice in Cochin China, on petroleum in St. Pierre, on dynamite in Senegal. Opium forms a 
colonial monopoly in Cochin China and in Oceania, and is taxed in Guinea and New Caledonia. Salt is everywhere exempt h\>m 
taxation except in French India, where it fonna a colonial monopoly. 

"Scarcely less important than the taxes on liquors and tobacco are the tariff duties. These are levied on both importe and exports, 
and, as has been stated above, are now fixed by the home Government, not by the colonies themselves. The export dutiesare ordinarily 
confined to a few important articles. Thus in Martinique we find export duties on sugar and molasses; in Iteunion, on the so-called 
colonial goods (sugar, spices, etc.); in Cochin China, on rice; in Oceania, on mother-of-pearl. The import duties are in general those 
of the French tariff itself, with a few concessions in the interests o( the colonies. In several cases particular cominodiUea are al)Bolutely 
prohibited in order to protect colonial products. This is true of sugar in Martinique and Indo-Obina, ot rum and molasses in K^union, 
and ot opium in Indo-China and Mayotte. 

THE COLONIES HAV RECOMMEND BUT NOT NAKB THE TARIFF. 

"AlthoughthehomeGovernmentisinveBted with the duty of fixing the tariff for all thecoloniea, the colonial councils have the right 
of pointing out to the home Government tbe modifications which are desirable for each special colony. A few such changes have been 
made, chiefly in the direction of lower duties or complete exemption; but the deviations from tbe general French tariff are insignificant. 
There are only two colonies without tariff duties, namely, Obock and the towns of French India. 
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"In addition to the ^neral tariff duties tonnage, navigation, and harbor dues are to be found in almost every colony, 
"The purely local and municipal expenses are defrayed to a large extent by the octroi de mer. This is a tax on all kinds of 
commodities, especially articles of food coining by water. It takes the place of the local octroi in the mother country. The octroi de 
mer, however, can not be fixed independently by the colonies. They have indeed the right of formulating the tentative scheme, but 
their decision must obtain the approval of the council of state in I^ris, not only as to the tax itself, but also in respect to the methods of 
adminifit ration. 

"Of the remaining revenues, in additjon to those derived from taxation and tariff duties, the third class comprisM the income from 
colonial property. The most important element in this is the revenue from the postal and telegraph system, which is everywhere a 
government monopoly. The fourth and final category of colonial revenues is composed of the conventions or subsidies from the home 
Government which have been considered above. 



"From this slight summary it will be seen that the French Government wavers between two lines ot policy. On the one hand, the 
movement toward local autonomy has granted the colonies substantial i%hts of fixing their own sources of revenue and expenditure in 
accordance with the dictates of local expediency. On the other hand, the movement toward centralization or so-called assimilation has 
taken away from the colonies the privilege ot levying their own tariffs, and has impopcd upon msiiy of the dependencies a system of 
taxation more suitable to the interests of the mother country than to those of the colonies themselves; has declared certain of the colonial 
expenditures obligatory; and, finally, has complicated the relations between the colonics and the iiome Government by a series of 
subventions on the one hand and of contingents and contributions on the other. The most recent and enlightened colonial administralora 
themselves plead not only for a simplification of the relations between the colonies and the home Government, but also for a lai^r share 
ol independence and initiative on the part of the colonies themselves." 

EXPENSES OP PRANCE FOR THE COLONIES IN iSgS. 

I. Expenses of Sovereiqnty and I 



Salaries of the minister employees of the central administration 695,000 

Office expense of the central administration 137,000 

Expense of printing, publication of documents, and subscriptions 108,000 

Expenses of telepmphic communications : 102.000 

Central bureau of markets ". 120,000 

Cost ot maintenance ot colonial service at the porta of entry in France 162,500 

\ Inspection of the colonies 311,000 

Aids (secours) and subventions 44,500 

Subventions to different countries for subinarineK^able service... 707,500 



Salaries of the civil senice 48S,661 

Salaries of the judiciary 1,470,000 

Beligious establishments {personnel des cultee) '. ti02,000 

Salaries of department of public works , 53,000 

Office expense, civil service 17,100 

Travelinj; expenses by land and sea and accessories 325, IXW 

Permanent exposition of tlie colonics and commercial information; geographic service , 43,400 

Participation in the Univeraal Exposition of 1900 2,000 

Missions in the colonies 210,000 

Colonial fellowships (Bourses coloniales) , 28,000 

Colonial education (ttudes coloniales) 10,000 

Emigration of workingmen to the colonies 75,000 

Fourth annual installment of the fourteen installmenle to agricultural establishments founded by French settlers 360, OCO 

Subvention to the local budget of French Kongo 2,353,000 

Subvention to the local budget of Madagascar 1,800,000 

Subvention to the local service of certain colonies 765,307 

Subvention to the railway and ports expenditures of Reunion 2,508,600 

Subvention to the railways expenditures of the French Soudan 768,000 

Bailway from Dakar to St. Louis 1,270, COO 



Colonial troops and technical committee , 5,799,372 

Colonial police ;., 1,630,000 

Colonial commissariat - 871,600 

Maritime registry (inscription maritime) 60,000 

Colonial auditing 34ti,000 

Sanitary service (salaries) ". 1,092,000 

, Sanitary service (office expenses and material) 1,474,000 

I SnbMstenc* and forage 3, 310, OCO 
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Traveling expenses, by land and Bea,iuid accessory expenses 1,400,000 | 

Barrack, camp furniture, and bedding 274,000 

Material for the miUtary 1,444,000 

Colonial defense 1,200,000 

Coat of occupation of the French Soudan 6,180,000 

Route from Kouakry to the Niger 100,000 

Military and naval eipenees in Anam and Tonkin 23,250,000 

Military expenses in Madagascar 18,276,000 

Adminiatration salariefl 2,649,500 

Administration (hoapitale, subsiatence, clothing, and bedding) , 4,129,900 

Administration (transportation) ■. 1,170,000 

Adminiatration (materials) 1,439,900 

Total 91,633,530 

II. SniPFiKO AKD Carle SresimBS. 

Subvention to New York and West Indian steamship lines, premium for speed 11,258,000 

Subvention to the Indo-China and Japan lines 6,083,688 

Subvention to the Australia and New Caledonia lines 3,108,930 

Subvention to the Kast African steamship line 1,925,640 

Subvention to the West African steamship line 500,000 

Subvention lo the franehised cable company connecting St. Louis in S^n^gal and the possessions on the Rio Nunez, Grand 

Bassam, Porto Novo, and (iabon 300,000 

Subvention to the franchi^ed cable company connecting France with America and the West Indies 400,000 

Total '. 23,576,264 

Thb Colonial Covtribltion in 1896. 

Cochin-China 4,442 i Madagascar , 9,570 

Anam-Tonkin 109.000 ' St. Pierre and Miquelon 7,992 

Martioiiiue ftS,o:)2 ! Mavolte 2,410 

Guadeloupe 71,0140 Comores 2,410 

Reunion 67,076 Tahiti 11,621 

Guyana 32,4:;5 New Caledonia 33,619 

Kencfal 16.805 : India 25,780 

fUidan .'i, GOO :^oniali coast 300 

Guinea 3,600 ' Cambodia 2,000 

Ivorycoast 3,600 [ 

Dahomey 3,600 i Total : 469,472 

Kongo 4,530 I 

Colonial Rbcbipts. 

[Forming s pnrt of the French budget In 189S.] 

Fnnca. 

Contingents and contributions 5,838,972 

Revenue of India 668,800 

Retained for civil pensions 859,400 

Different receipts 966,400 

Total 8,333,672 

GERMAN COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the "German Colonial Fiscal System in the Far East," prepared by Mr. leadore 
Loeb, and piihliBhed as a part of a series issued by the Araerie»in Economic Association in August, 1900, under the title of "E«aye in 
Colonial F^nmirc." 

'■Tiie German colonies are of comparatively recent origin. Until the last <)uarter of the present century the Gemians were not in 
a position to pursue a colonial policy. Lack of internal unity was a liar to the realiiation of this as well as of other international 
<- movements. • • • 



"The action of the German Government was hastened by the fact that the African continent was being taken pofflcssion of by the 
other European powers. Germany took an active part in bringing alx)ut the Berlin conference of 1884, which renulted in the Kongo act 
of 1885. This act established the principle of free ti*de in the valley of the Kongo, and defined the conditions which must exist in order 
to render valid the future seizures of unoccupied territory in Africa, 
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"A negafive policy was not Bufficient. An active propaganda in favor of the acquisition of colonies waa being «irried on by 
individuals and associationB in Germany. Before the meeting of the Berlin conference the German Government had commenced to 
acquire colonies by taking poaaession of dietricia through ite officials or by granting the protection of the Empire to individuals or 
aiwodatJona which had acquired intcrefita in certain territory. By the close of 1885 the following dislricta had been acquired: Togo, 
Cameroon, German Southwest Africa, German East Africa, Kaiser WilhelmB land (New Guinea), Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
Marshall Islands, including the Brown and Providence islands. In November, 1897, the German Admiral von Diedrichs took poescesion 
of Kiancliou Bay in the Chinese province of Shantung. In the resulting treaty of March 6, 1898, China ceded to Germany for a period 
of ninety-nine years the exercise of all rights of sovereignty in the treaty district. In February of 1899 an agreement viae made with 
Spain for the purchase of the remaining Spanish islands in the Pacific. By the treaty of June 30, 1S99, Spain ceded to the German 
Empire the complete sovereignty over the Caroline Islands and the Palau and Marianne Islands. • • * 

TKADLVO COMPANIES UTILIZED TEMPORillJLY. 

" It was not the purpose of the Imperial Government to take over the imme<liatc administration of tlie colonies. In some oC the 
dislrjcta private corporations had concluded agreements with the native rulers, by virtue of which the latter ceded rights of juriiidiction 
as ■well as economic privileges. The policy of the German Government was to avoid the development of an expensive machinery of 
colonial administration by placing the rights and obligations of government in tho hands of trading companies which had acquired 
economic privileges in the territory. This policy was carried out in (Jerman Kjist Africa, and in a district including Kaiser ^^'ilhe1ms 
Land, BLaiiarck Archipelago, and the Solomon Islands. In each district a charter (Schutzbrief) was given to a colonial company, 
granting or confirming its right to extensive economic privil^es and to the exercise of governmental powers with such district In the 
Marshall Islands a similar principle was followed; but in this case the Hd[uini<^tration was to be conducted by imperial ofiicials, the costs 
of such administration being borne by the company (Jaluitgo.'-cllscliaft). 

"The Government was unable to estcnd this programme to other districts. The compantea which were engaged in undertakinga 
in the other colonies were not organized for the exercise of such functions, and were unwilling to ast-umc such grants ot power with the 
resulting obligations. Tlie companies which had received the chtu^rs had not solicited the grant of governmental functions, and were 
anxious to be wlieved therefrom. In 1890 the German East African Company concluded an agreement with the Imperial Government, 
by virtue of which it renounced all of its governmental rights. Attempts to bring about the same result in the territory govern^ by 
the New Guinea Company had failed. The Diet was unwilling to asf-ume tlie expenses of government while the company retained its 
extensive economic privileges. Recently, however, a satisfactory agreement was concinded, and on April 1 , 1S99, tiie government of the 
district was taken over by the imperial authorities. Thus all of the colonies became subject to the immediate control of the German 
Government. * *■ * 



"The imperial cbancctlor, as the personal and responsible representative of the Emperor, stands at the head of the colonial 
administration. The entire administrative organization for the colonies has been created by ordinances of tiie Emperor, the chancellor, 
and the colonial officials. The colonial department, consisting of a director and a number of councilors and assistants, has supervision 
and control of the entire colonial administration. It is a division of Ihc foreign office, but is immediately responsible to the chancellor 
in all matters affecting the internal administration of the colonies. In matters affecting foreign relations the department is subject to 
the foreign office. There also exists a colonial council, the memljers of which are appointed by the chancellor from those who are 
exceptionally qualified for the consideration of colonial matters. The colonial council considers measures affecting the administration 
of the colonies and gives opinions upon queetiona and policies that are submitted W it. It passes upon the draft budget of the colonise, 

"The administrative organization in the individual colonies varies witli the development of the colony. In each of the coloniea a 
governor ia placed at the head of the administration- The governor is provided with officials for the judicial, financial, and general 
administration. A colonial military force exists in nearly all of the colonies. Where the colony baa tieen divided into districts an 
official is placed at the head of the local administration, and the same is true of the municipal organizations. 

"The governor in each of the colonies, and in German Eeet Africa the chief justice and ttte chief of the financial administration, 
receives an imperial commiasion. The other officiale are commissioned by the chancellor in the name of tho Emperor. The chancellor 
may delegate tMs function to the governor so far as it applies to EUlx>rdinate officials. Natives assist in the local administration, and a 
Ittige item in each budget is for the payment of the services of colored employees. 

"No i>articular proviaions exist respecting the training or preparation of colonial officials. The policy of the administralion has 
been to 'take officials from the home departments, which insures the necessary technical training. For colonial officials this is not 
aiifficient. It ia in the highest degree essential that they should poasesa a knowledge of the language and characteristics of tlie natives 
with whom they will have to do. A Icnowledge of the special geographical features, including climatic conditions, will materially 
promote their capacity for aucceaaful administration. While the Government has not adopted compulsory provisions, it has provided 
ample meana to enable persona to acquire such information and preiiaration. The Oriental Seminar, which was established by the 
Prussian Government in 1887 and is connected with the University in Beriin, offers exceptional facilities for instruction in the languages of 
oriental nations and the native languages of the German colonies. In the winter-semester, 1809-lBOO, sixty-one courses were offered, 
embracing fifteen languages. Instruction ia also given in tropical hygiene, geography of the African coloniea, and ecooomic t)Otany of 
the Tropics. Persons preparing for the colonial service have taken advantt^ of tbeae opportunities, and it may be expected that in the 
course of time colonial officials will be required to have such preparation. * * • 

"The ordinances affecting the internal administration of the colony are ia general iaaued by the governor of the colony, though 
subordinate officials have the right to iasue police rt^lations. This ordinance power has been utiUzed by the governor in matters 
affecting the public peace, health, and the economic development of the colonies. The use and acquisition of public or unoccupied 
lands, mines, forests, etc., and the carrying on of certain occupatiMis, trades, and industries are subject to particular r^ulations. 

■'Of particular interest have been the ordinances affecting the native population. In some casea, where agreements were made 
with native chiefs, the jurisdiction over the natives was reserved to such leaders. Even where this is not tlie case the policy of the 
Government has been to respect the customs of the natives and to sabject tliem very gradually to tlie operation of the laws regulating 
the l^al relations of the white population. Native chiefs are utilized in tbe admiuiatration of affairs affecting the noUvee. Moreover, 
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Ute GovamB£nt haaKaigBiied the obHgalion. of proteeUng the Datives in Hmr dealiugB «Uh the loore iuteUigent and the leee ecrupulona 
white penoDA. Cc»tsidcrationa of poblic nfety aa well as the ioteresta ol the nativea have kd to the prohibilioQ or rc^;iilation of the , 
Mieoi iDtoxiatiing Uqnoraorof fiieorms to the natives. Patticnlar Toha are provided for ^le determi/iation of contiacts of sale, debt, 
idedge, etc^wheu a native u the p»it7boaad by the contract. Contractaf&r theemployToent c^uativeaand for their tiaaqioTtation out 
<A the colony are aobject to governmental approval, and the latter are geocrally forbidden. Slave trading ia i«oliibited. ^avery and 
pcd^amy are toknted where the Goremment has undertaken to reepect the coitoms of the natives, but the tendency is to eliminate 
both of these inatitDtioiia. * ■ -* 



"Aa previously indicated, the determination of the revenue so far aa it arises from colonial sources, excluding loans, is within the 
control of the Emperor. It is, of course, possible for the imperal legislature to establish in the colonial budget a different income from 
that estimated, but this would take the form of the determination of a lump sum rather than the establishment or modification of a 
particnlar source of income. So long as the executive has the general power of colonial taxation, it is improbable that the l^islature 
win nndertake to determine the character or amount of the income. 

"The inhabitants of the colony have no voice in the determination of the source or amoont of the revenne. The governor 
determines such mattere, enbject to the power of the home anthorities to overrule or modify his acts. 

"So disposition ia manifested to accord the citizens of the mother country any privileges in connection with the revenno system. 
So far aa the Kongo act applies, such privileges would be subject to limitation. In cert«in colonies the citizens of fordgn states have by 
treaty the right to the enjoyment of the same privities as arc accorded to German citizens. Certain colonial companies were granted 
extensive econonu'c privileges as a. return for the assumption of the costs and burdens of administration as well as the exploration and 
development of the colony. In so far as these privileges still exist they are limited to the right to take possession of tmoccupied tend, 
to mining and fishing privileges, etc. • • • 

"The ccJonial revenue may be divided into two classes, according to the sonrces from which it is derived; (1) Revenue derived 
from colonial sources; (2] subventions from the mother country. 

"1. Reeenve derived from eohnial #otirc«.— Colonial sources of revenue may be classified: (a) Taxation; (6) fees; (c) poblic 
property. 

" (a] Taxation. (I) Du:ect taxes: Direct taxes have not constituted an important sonrce of income; but tbeie is a tendency to 
extend tluB species of taxation. The business or occupation tex was intro<Iaced at an early date in some of the colonies and has been 
gradually extended with the progress of economic development until it exists in nearly all of them. • • * 

"The hou^ tax has also been recently introduced in German East Africa. Eor the purposes of the tex, hooses are divided into 
two general classes: I. Houses buitt according to European, Hindu, or Arabian models; II. Houses and hots bnilt according to native 
customs. 

"Each of these classes ia subdivided into (a) Urban houses and (6) Houses in the country." 

The annual tex rate is aa follows: Class I (a) 5 per cent of the rental value, not to exceed 100 R.; Class I (A) 3 grades, 10 R., 30 R., 
30 R.; Class II (a) 2 grades, 6R., 12R., Class II, (6) 3 R. 

".^n interesting feature is that in Class II payment of the taxes may be made 'in natnra.' Assocb are rect^nized the fruit of 
certain nut-bearing trees and labor. In the interior grain furnished the overland caravans may also be rendered in payment of the 

" (2) Imlirect texes: Customs form the <:hief sonrce of revenue from taxation. In German East Africa, Southwest Africa, and 
New Guinea both export and import dnties exist, while in Cameroon and Togo only the latter are imposed. The rates are in general 
determined by revenue considerations alone. Tbe ad valorem dnties range from 1} to 20 per cent Bpedfic duties are used to some 
extent in all of the colmiies and are the role in New Guinea, where the dnties are limited, applying only to imports of liquors and 
experts of cvpn." 

SPANISH COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM, 

Tbe stetement which follows is from a paper on the Spanish Colonial Policy, prepared by Prof. Frank W. Blackmar, and published 
as a part of a aerie9 issued by tbe American Economic Association in August, 1900, under the title of "Essays in Colonial Fioance:" 

■ ' » • • It ig eaay to infer what the colonial financial system of Spain must have been under the conditions of government 
Uke those that have been pictured. That the colonies existed for exploitation by the home Government may not have been fully 
acknowledged, but was practically carried out by the methods in vogue. 

"The colonies were managed asax>art :,i the realm, and the national Government was responsible for their expenditures even as a 
father is responsible for his minor children. It was but natural that all incomes arising out of the colonies, or ia any way accruing on 
account ol them, should flow directly into the Spanish treasury. The small show of local government demanded little expense, and few 
taxes were collected and expended on local authority. The tex on the imported goods went on increasing from year to year, in accord- 
ance witli tho needs of the home Government. This tax on csporls and imports fell heavily, both on tlie proprietors and the Indians. 
In the seventeenth century Spun demanded duties on playing cards, alum, copper, hides, quicksilver, gmipowder, ice, and salt. In 
addition to this were the duties on silver and gold and pulqne — a drink used by the natives. The Bull for the crusade was collected every 
two years of every inhabitent. The acabala, or the tax on the sale of effects, was 5 per cent, and later increased to 14, The duty on the 
exportation and importation o( merchandise (almajanfa:^) averaged about 15 percent. Thetaxfor tbe convoy of ships averaged about 
2 p^r cent of tlie value of tbe freight payable by the importer. 

THE KING .\SI> TUB CntllCH. 

Bnt taxation dkl not ttop here, for the tax on tbe right to coin money flowed into the King's coffers along with one-fifth of the 
income of mines, which was later reduced to one-tenth. Al»o with the^ wont one-half of the eccleaastical auiuktea and the King's 
ninth collecte<l from the bishopricu. Nor did the Indians escape on account of their social differences, for each one paid 32 silver reals 
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each year beaidea 4 for the King's aervice. But this did not include the entire category, for the church came in for the Jocal taxes. The 
' •above mentioned were for the King and hia Government, bnt the clergy took what was left in pariah rates, tithes, and other forms of 
tases, by means of which the churches amassed enormous wealth in Spanish America. So great was this later drain tliat it alone took 
enough of the wealth from the country for nonproductive purposes to prohibit any normal business arising from the rest of the 
free capital of the country. In brief, the financial policy of Spain in the sixteenth century was for the Government to tax everything 
to its fullest extent, and the revenue thus raised was to he exploited by its officete from the King down to the alcalde of the town. 
Whatever of income left was then taken by the church. Thus the colonists paid practically all they bad, and the national Government 
continued to lose its territory, go in debt, and multiply the number of officials and grandees with interminable titles. 



"The Spanish Government made various cbanjres in constitution and laws from time to time, and yet the relation of the mother 
country to the colonists changed little as respects liberality of trade, commerce, taxation, and oflicialism. Whatever of improvement 
took place in the fiscal system of the home Government was eventually tried in the colonies, as they were considered provinces of the 
Kingdom, or, in tact, parts of the Empire of Spain. It was not until the beginning of the present century, under the infiuence of the 
constitution, that the old laws which originated with the Romans and built up through Teutonic and Arabic influences began to decline, 
and a new scientific classification of the laws began to appear. Nearly a century has been devoted to the organization of the laws and 
the establishment of a system of a constitutional government in Spain, many of these attempts only increasing the confusion, owing chiefly 
to two facts — one, that in legislation tiie reorganizers were not clear and positive in repealing the old laws, and, second, that the 
consen'atism of the Spanish people made them slow to adopt new methods of procedure. Without referring specifically to the develop- 
ment of the Spanish codes, it may lie said that after the adoption of the constitution of 1811 frequent revision of codes have taken place 
until the final revi«OD in 1888. The present civil code was extended to the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Bico in 1889. The present 
constitution of Spain was adopted in 1876 and extended to the colonial provinces in 1881. In this organic law provision is madefor the 
government of the colonial provinces by stating that they 'shall be governed by sjiecial laws, but the government is authorized to apply 
to them, with the modifications it may deem advisable, and informing the Cortes thereof, the laws enacted, or which may hereafter 
be enacted, for the peninsula.' In fact, the Spanish civil, criminal, and commercial codes are the codes in use in the colonial provinces 
without practical change. Various differences exist in regard to the application of common and statute laws, but these differences are 
greater in some of the provinces of the peningula than in the insular provinces. The constitution provided for the representation of 
Cuba and Porto lUco in the Cortes 'in the manner determined by special law, which may be different for each of the two provinces.' 
This representation was resumed in 1878 after an interval. The central Government also determined 'when and in what manner the 
representatives to the Cortes from the island of Cuba should be elected.' 

"The constitution provides further tor 'provincial deputations and municipal councils.' The law of Spain detennines the manner 
of election of these, but both municipal councils and provincial deputations of each province or town 'shall be governed by their 
respective laws.' 



"This appears like a fair promise of local self-government; but, in fact, the government of the peninsula so overshadowed the 
insular government that in reahty it was the government of the provinces. * • • 

" No greater subterfuge was ever attempted in poUtics than the decree of autonomy respecting Cuba by the home Government. 
Subsequent events have rendered it unncessary to place any importance on the document except to show that the government of Cuba 
was practically an extension of the Government of Spain. While, indeed, there is a distinct colonial budget, under the supervision of 
the minister of the colonies, the procedure in the colonies is always after the plan of the peninsular government and in reference to 
its needs. 



" It is, therefore, best to refer briefiy to the Spanish financial system as a preparation to a clear understanding of the fiscal system 
of the colonial provinces. The constitution of Spain provides (Title Xf, article 85} that 'every year the Government shall submit to 
the Cortes a general budget of the expenses of the State for the following year, and the plan of ways and means to cover the same, as 
well as the accounts of tlie accounting and application of the public funds, for their examination and approval.' The law provides that 
this budget shall be made up not by the ministry as a body, but by each minister making an estimate of the annual expenses of his 
department, which goes flnally before the council of ministers for discussion. It is also necessary to propose plans for raising the revenue 
to meet the expenses before the budget is completed and referred to the Cortes. 

"The budget of expenditures is divided into two parts: First, the general obligations of State, and second, the obligations of the 

departments of ministers. The flrst part is again subdirided into expenditures of (1) the royal household, (2) legislative bodies, (3) 

public debt, (4) chaiges of justii* and indemnities, and (5) annuities and pensions. The second part is divided into (1) presidency of 

the council of ministers, (2) foreign affairs, (3) war, (4) marine, (5) justice, (C) interior, (7) pnbhc works, (8} finance, (9) expense of 

, collecting taxes, and (10) the colony of Fernando Po. 

The budget of receipts represents six chief resources of income, as follows; (I) Taxes, (2) imposts, (3) customs, (4) Government 
monopolies, (5) properties and rights belonging to the State, and (6) the public treasury. Each item of the budget is discussed in both 
houses of the Cortes before an agreement is reached. 

"In order to provide revenue to meet the necessary expenditure an elaborate system of taxation prevails, as outlined in the six 
main heads above. Taxes are laid upon real estate and agriculture, industry and commerce, and the transmission of property, upon 
consumption, salaries of Government officials, railway tickets and transportation, and certificates of fidelity, tax upon imports, exports, 
loading and unloading ships, travelers, quarantine dues, and colonial produce; on commercial paper and stamped goods, tobacco, salt, 
lotteries, etc. Besides this the revenues are increased by income from the State tobacco monopoly, the rental of quicksilver mines and 
: other State property, the payment for exemption from military services, and from the mint and post-office. These are the principal 
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soDTces of revenoe, but there are other iteme, such as money left to be expended for the repose of the bouI, on which there is a tax of 12 
per cent. It ia intereAiiig to note that the tax on industriee varies according to the locality, the population beinf; a great item in i 
determining this and the nature of the occupation. According to a mediteval cuatom the taxpayers arrange themselves into companies 
according to their occupation and determine the proportionate amount of the tolal to be raised in a giyen district by a given occupation 
by each individual. That is, the guild or gremio ia made responsible for the total amount at so mncli per capita. A guild may assess a 
number not more than eight times as much, or one-eighth as much as the average per capita rate. This custom of holding guilds or 
groupsot people of a given occupation responsible fora certain amount of revenue is practiced in the colonial provinces in a more or lees 
systematic manner. 

THE BUDGET OP THE COLOKIAL PBOVIKCES. 

"The system of raising revenue in the colonial provinces is similar, almost identical, with that of iie Peninsula. The sources of 
revenue are about the same and the method of assessment and collection of taxes vary but little from those of the Peninsula. The 
expenditures are along the same general lines and with the exceptions of the colonial government tlicy run about the same. The budget 
is made up In the colony and is sent to the home Government for approval. The system of taxation is very oppressive on accoimt of the 
shifting of the excessive export, import, consumption, and bnsincss taxes and the evasion of many of the direct taxes by those who have 
the opportunity. Part of the income goes to Spain for the support of the colonial ministry, and a part to the departments of the army 
and navy and other important expenditures of the General Government. Thus, the estimates in Cuba for the fiscal year 1888-89 were 
26,356,731.41 pesos.' Of this amount 22,500,808.59 pesos represented the sovereignity expenses, and the balance of 3,855,922.82 pesos 
was for local government. There is an insular treasury into which revenues flow, and only a part of this amount is sent to the treasury 
of Spain. The rest is spent in Cuba carrj'ingon that part of the government which is under the direction of the Spanish Government It 
includes expenditure foi- — 

(1) Interest on tlio public debt and general expenditures 12,574,709. 12 

(2) Justice and religion 329,072.63 

(3) Expenditures for war _ 5,896,740.73 

(4) Expenditures for navy ' 1,055,136.13 

{5) Executive government 2,645,149.98 

Total 22,500,808.59 

"Of the balance of the budget the local government estimates are for the following purposes: 

(1) General expenses 159,605.50 

(2) Justice and religion, charities, and corrections 1,612,850.44 

(3) Treasury 708,887.51 

(4) Public instruction , 247,033.02 

(5) Public works and communication 1,036,682.10 

(6) Commerce, agriculture, and industry , ,.-. 108,178.52 

Total 3,873,237.00 

"Of the general expenditure for the local government of the island, the laige part, 133, 380 pesos, goes for the support of the colonial 
legislature. Bat the largest items of public expense are the low, ecclesiastical, and territorial courts and police, the collection of taxes, 
the management of the treasury, public works, etc. The sources of revenue to meet these expenditures were: 

Taxes and imposts, net 6,142,500.00 

Custom-house receipts 14,705,000.00 

Internal revenue, net 1,640,650.00 

Lotteries 1,900,600.00 

Income rent of State property 112,000.00 

Income sales 323,000.00 

Miscellaneous (cltums, coinage, accounts) 1,536,000.00 

"The method of making out the budget in Porto Eico, as well as collecting and expending revenue, vary but little from the method 
in Cuba. The budget approved by the Cortes at Madrid, November 8, 1898, is as follows: 

Geneeal Budget. 

estimates op bxpehmtubes. 

General obligations '498,501.60 

Justice and reUgion 423,818.80 

War 1,252,377.76 

Treasury 260,800.00 

Navy 222,668.20 

General government, interior 878, 175. 83 

Total 3,536,342.19 

'The peso Is equal loeoccnu. 'Including exp«iuca of colonUl mhilitir. 
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"Thcee expoidltiiTee were to be met in theioUowing manner: 

Taxes end imposts 670,200.00 

Custom-lioTJBe receipte ^ 3,132,900.00 

State monopolies 184,200.00 

Property of the State 9,300.00 

Miscellaneous revenue ............................................................ 36,900.00 

Total .T 3,939,600.00 

BDDOBT or THI PBOTIKCIAL DCPOTAnON. 

EIPENDITUBBS. Pexe. 

AdminiBtwtion 71,860.00 

Lottery 23,180.00 

Bcneficia 60,116.00 

Miscellaneous 76,105.48 

Post and tel^raph 171,506.00 

Sanitation 38,748.00 

Public instruction 125,195.00 

Public works 662,079.00 

ColoniEation 3,910.00 

Total 1,222,699.48 

"A review of these budgets will show at once the nature of the fiscal system as to the methods of raising revenue and the 
expenditure of the same. It shows how great a factor the Government of Spain was in the colonial system. 

"A careful examination of the affairs of Cnbaand Porto Rico prior to the occupation of the United States reveals the fact that Spain 
had not abandoned her ancient methods, and had not departed from the principles and practice of a colonial policy presented ia the 
first [>art of this paper. Tlic governor-general, an emanation for the Spanish Crown, had a large appoiotive power, which he used to the 
fullest extent. 

"The provincial and miinicii>al governments had some privileges, but they were not practiced. The municlpalilies, including towns 
and the surrounding country, had the privil^e of electing a mayor and council through the vote of the people. But as the population of . 
the towns was in excess, the councilmen and mayor always came from the town, where the Spanish element was in control, so that native 
Spaniards nearly always held the power. More than this, the governor-general nearly always appointed all of the municipal employees 
and alcaldes. The law provided that the council should choose these if the governor-general did not wish to do so. The municipal 
government, which made a show of local government, could do but little without the consent of the central government, which was 
immediately subversive to Spanish rule. While it was provided that the council would regulate hospitals, jails, and police, among other 
municipal duties, it must all be referred to the goveraor-general for his approval. While the council and mayor must make np the budget, 
containing estimates of receipts and eipenditures, it must be referred to the insular government and incorporated into the annual budget 
of the island, which must be referred to the Cortes of Spain for its approval. 

"In the provincial government the aarae conditions existed so far as the power of the governor-general was concerned. He 
appointed nearly all of the officers and removed them at his will. It is true that the legal voters could elect members of the provincial 
deputations; also the deputies representing Cuba in the Cortes at Madrid. An excessive poll tax of $25 reduced the repreeenlAtive voters 
to 53,000 at one time, and reduced the representatives of Cuba to 3 members out of a total of 430 at Madrid. The whole tendency was 
to make the representation of the insular govenunents in the Cortes of the Peninsula merely formal and valueless. One-half of the 
senators sent to the upper house of the Cortes were appointed by the Crown, the other half were elected by the voters ot Cuba." 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on finances in the British West Indies, prepared by Prof. Chas. H. Hull, and published 
as a part of a series, issued by the American Economic Association, August, 19(HI, under the title of Essays on Colonial Finance: 

"At present the British West Indies, together with British Guiana, present the most serious problem in colonial finance with which 
the Government of the Empire has to deal. Kot even the fiscal difficulties of India are more perplexing or more urgent. The smaller 
islands have, as a mle, large debts and chronic deficits, while it is impossible— so the secretary of state for the colonies asserta— either to 
cut down their expenditures without abandoning necessary medical and educational services, or to raise their rates of taxation without 
decreasing their receipts. Dither imperial relief must be afforde<l or the colonies must be allowed ' to fall into anarchy.' Such ia the 
financial difficulty. Underlying it is an industrial difficulty— the decline of West India sugar. As to the causes of that decline, there 
may be dispute, but there is none as to the fact. • * • 

"The aRTicultural population of the?e colonies consists mo8tly of blacks and colored persons. The climate and soil and their 
standard of living are siich that they seldom find themselves in pressing want of food beyond what a small 'provision ground' 
spontaneously supplies, or ot shelter beyond what a simple hut will afford. Even their clothing is inexpensive, and as they generally 
exhibit considerable improvidence they do not long retain such small amounts of money as they have occasion to handle. It is, there- 
fore, only with extreme <lifliculty that direct taxes can Ije collected from them. For example, in the year 1897-98 there were issued in 
Jamaica no less than 3l',fi51 warrants for the seizure and sale of property in satialaotion of defaulted taxes, though the total receipts from 
the direct tax on houses and lands were only £82,183 out of aggregate public revenues of £681,043, Under such circunistances it is not 
surprising to find that the customs duties are supplemented almost exclusively by indirect forms of taxation, such as rum excise, business 
licenses, and stamps. 

REVENUE METHODS IN JAMAICA AS AN EXAMPLE OP THE WEST INDIA SYSTEM. 

"A nearer view of the fiscal system of these colonies iabest Ijascd, perhaps, upon a somewhat detailed account of one of them. For 
that purpose I have chosen Jamaica, the largest and richest of them all, and the colony possessing the most varied agriculture. It is in 
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conseqcence lesB dependent upon sugar than the other istands or British Guiana, and has mifiered leee by the tall in that commodity 
ensoiiig upon the increase of the beet-Bugar bounties in 1696. After describing the finances of Jamaica I shall add a few words comparing 
the other colonies with it, and pointing out the reasons why they make an even stronger claim for Imperial relief. 

"The colony of Jamaica, exclusive of its dependencies, contained, at the census of 1891, 639,491 inhabitants upon a small area of 
4,SD7 square milee. It is thus somewhat smaller than Connecticut, by which it is slightly exceeded in population, aud a trifle larger than 
Porto Bico, which has nearly 60 per t»nt more people. Jamaica is by much the most important of the British West Indies, exceeding in 
area all the Briti^ islande lying to the south of it, and almost equalling them all in population. Leee than 15,000 of the inhabitants are 
whites. After the disturbance of 1S65 Jamaica was brought under Crown Government and many reforms were effected. Schools were 
established, the judidary reorganised, and thoee medical aud sanitary services were devised to which the island owes its present 
exceptionally low death rate among the West Indies. 



"After 1884, when the legislative council was ^ven control of the finances, improvements were carried on with a lavish hand. In 
March, 1889, there were 790 miles of main roads under the department of public works. In December, 1897, there were 1,879 miles. 
Meanwhile the parochial roads had extended from 2,300 to over 4,000 miles. The governor and council seem to have shared the 
delusion that there was so bottom to the pubUc pocket Hotels were subsidized by a guaranty of 3 per cent on their cost, which 
aggregated £48,000. In 1889 a contract was made virtually guaranteeing 3} per cent on a million and a half sterling of bonds of the 
Jamaica Bailway Company, issued to pay for unprofitable extensions. In addition, £700,000 was borrowed for unproductive public 

"For a time the revenues almost kept pace with the expenditures. The fruit trade in particular was expanding, and exports 
increased from £1,280,000 iu 1885-86 to £1,983,000 in 1893-94. Such prosperity caused lai^ imports, and customs grew from £247,745 
to £320,978, excise from £80,455 to £127,479, total receipts from £557,309 to £746,068. In 1894 the reaction set in. Trade languished 
and revenues fell oS. Customs declined to £282,751 in 1897-98, excise to £104,961, total receipts to£«28,4Sl. Expenditures exceeded 
revenues by £186,182. The railway company failed to earn its interest, and in 1890-1900 the colony will have to add to its expenditures 
almost £40,000 on account of its guaranty. Under the circumstances it was natural that difterences of opinion should rise both as to the 
proper line of retrenchment and as to the best means of increasing the revenue. The legislatix-e council demanded an immediate 
revision of the civil list The new governor, supported by the colonial office, stood upon the 'vested rights' of present officials, and the 
deadlock waa resolved only by the unusual means of filling the council with nominees as already described. Thereupon Sir David 
Barbour, a member of the West Indies conuniagion of the preceding year, was sent out to report upon the finances of the colony, and it 
is largely npon his report that the following account of them is based. 



"The finances of Jamaica are in charge of a collector-general of customs, excise, and inland revenue, assisted by his staff, and by a 
collector of taxes and various assistant collectors in each parish. The parish collector of taxes is also parochial treasurer, and parish 
expenditures are met directly from the parish treasury, wherever loc:d revenues suffice. But through the operation of the auditor's 
office all receipts and expenditures find their way into the colonial accounts. It would, therefore, be easy to get a comprehensive view 
of the expenditures were it not for certain peculiarities in the method of stating the accounts. At present receipts &um certain taxes 
are paid into a general fund, out of which most expenditures are made. But there are other taxes whose yield is specially appropriated 
to designated purposes. • * • 

" Even when this is done there remain minor uncertainties and discrepancies, in pari due, apparently, to the incompleteness of the 
published account, and part to the fact sometimes more and sometimes less than the whole yield of an appropriated tax in any year is 
spent within the year in (luestion. It may be inferred that the balances in the special fund may vary from time to time, but I have not 
been able to get figures of those balances. • • * 



" The sources of Jamwca's revenue for 1897-98 are revealed by the following table, which gives the amomita in thous 
and indicates the percentual importtuice of each sort of revenue: 
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CCBTOUB SEVBKttB THE MAIKSTAY 

" The customs duties are thus seen to be the tnainstay of Jamaican finance. The tariff conBiata of Bpecific duties on spedal gooda 
and on ad valorem duty on all other imports except those enumetsted ia the free list. The general rate in 1807-98 was 12} per cent. 
In the tariff for 1899-1900, passed in April, 1899, it was nisod to 16i per cent, and at the same time a nomber of articles were stricken 
from the free list The more important specific duties are high, e. g., $1.92 per barrel on flour; $1 per hundredweight on brefid and 
crackers; f4 per hundredweight on hams and bacon, eauHages, and butter. Sir David Barbour estimates that in 1897-98 the duties were 
equivalent to 19.8 per cent on rait fish; 22 per cent on bread, biscuits, and salted beet; 34 per cent on rice, and 36 per cent on wheat 
flour. He also prints, with apparent approval, a table of cost prices and of specific duties per hundredweight actually pwd upon 
'fourteen articles — foodstuffa and necessaries of lite — which the people in Jamaica can only get at afair living price from the United States.' 
The average rate of duty is therein shown to be 54 per cent. If we leave out of account matches and kerosene which occupy, an 
anomalous position, the rate tor the rest is 32i per cent, which is probably a more typical average. Put in anotlier way, duties of 
i282,T51 were collected in 1897-98 upon total imports valued at £1,674,380, or an average of about 17 per cent on al! imports, including 
those on the free list. 

TBE EXCISE DGTY. 

" Next in importance to the import duties is the excise, consisting ehiefiy of tlie rum duty. By law 10 of 1875, as amended by law 
8 of 1890, it is a tas of 6 pence per gallon upon all rum or other spirits distilled in the island and sold for consumption. The rum tas is 
very sensitive, falling off rapidly with a decline of general prosperity. The excise includes a cigar and cigarette tax which produced 
£4,500 in 1897-98. But this is so hard to collect, and is thought to interfere so seriously with agrowingindustry, that Sir David Barbour 
favored its abandonment. 

"The stamp taxes, which are numerous, follow the general lines of the English stamp duties, taxing commercial paper, deeds, 
leases, mortgages, customs warrants, bills of lading, probate of wills, and all sorts of insurance policies. A complete list of the rates is 
given in the 'Jamaica Handbook.' 



"There is no general property tax in Jamwca, but no less than seven taxes or 'rates' are levied upon various forms of real property. 
First, there is [a quitrent of 1 penny per acre on patented land. The yield in 1897-98 was £7,349. Second, there is an acreage tax upon 
agricultural land, differing with the sort of agriculture pursued. The rate is 3 pen<« per acre on all land under cane, coffee, ginger, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, vegetables, bananas, cocoanuts, or ground provisions, 3 bait-pence upon guinea graee, 3 farthings upon common 
pasture or pimento (the tree that bears the commercial 'allsjiice'), and 1 farthing on wood or 'ruinate' {land exhausted by ginger 
culture). This tax is obviously unfair, and is said to be much evadetl. It produced, in 1897-98, £5,404. Third, there is a holdings 
tax (lawl7of 1890andlawllof 1891), as follows: Holdings of less than 5 acres, Sf.; of 5 to 10 acres, 3s, 4d.; of 10 to 20 acres, 4s. 8d.; 
of 20 to 60 acres, 6s. 4d.i of 60 to 100 acres, Bs. 8d.; of 100 to 200 acres, lOs,; of 200 to 500 acres, 20s. ; of 600 to 800 acres, 30b.; of 800 to 
1,000 acres, 368. 8d.; of 1,000 to 1,600 acres, 63s. 4d.; over 1,600 acres, 60b. The total yield of the holdmga tax in 1897-98 was £11,309. 
Fourth, there are a number of bouse tases. These are called by different names and are appropriated to different purposes, but they 
are all levied upon the same principle. For purposes of assessment houses are divided into three classes: (a) Houses of the annual 
value of £4 and upward; (6) huts in provision grounds, used as a temporary shelter, the owner having another residence in respect of 
which he pays rates; (c) other houses. The houses of class a are taxed at an amount determined by reference to their annual value. 
Classes 6 and c are taxed a specific sum. * • • In 1897-98 these four general rates on houses yielded over £60,000. 

" Business licenses also constitute a productive form of taxation. Some of the morejimportant rates in the last year tor which data 
are at hand were as follows: 

Wholesale dealere in spirits in Kingston 10 00 

Wholesale dealers in spirits elsewhere 6 00 

Retail dealers in spirits in Kingston 26 00 

Retail dealere in spirits in 27 other towns 20 00 

Retail dealers in spirits elsewhere 10 00 

Eachstill 6 00 

Sellers of gunpowder and firearms.. 5 10 

Dealers in metals 5 00 

Buyers of agricultural produce 2 00 

Merchants 12 10 - 

Storekeepers 7 10 

Retail storekeepers 10s. to 5 00 

"The receipts from such licenses were £12,789 in 1897-98. There were also 'general internal taxes' on horses varying from 7s. to 
lis., on asses at 3s. 6d., and on vehicles at from 6b. to £1 per wheel, with a surtax in Kingston for repwring the city streets. The 
proceeds of the licenses and of the horse and vehicle tax are appropriated to the roads, and furnished between them over £50,000 of the 
£63,000 of * expenditures from appropriated revenue ' made upon the roads' in 1897-98. 

"'."he remainint; British West Indies are geographically divisible into a group lying north of Jamaica, in which no sugar has ever 
been rai-fcd, and one lying south of Jamaica, in which, as in British Guiana, sugar raising is, or has been, the exclusive industry. 

"The area of the 600 islands to the north— the Bahamas— exceeds that of Jamaica, hut they are inhabited by less than 50,000 
people. Tlieir chief source of revenue is their tariff. Specific duties are levied on flour and food stuffs, hquors and oils, ad valorem 
duties on hardware and textile fabrics, and on boots and shoes, and there is a general ad valorem rate upon unenumerated commoditiea 
which was raised in 1895 from 20 to 25 per cent. * * • 
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TAXATION IN THE OTHEB BRtTIBB WEST INIHAN O0LOMIE8. 

"Tlie islands to the south of Jamaica, on the other band, once enjoyed a proBperily of which theit preeent dense population is the 
chief surviving witnes)!. They differ from Jamaica in two important reepecte. First, they have a far lees diversified agriculture. * ■ ■ 
In the second place, the Bouthem islands differ from Jamaica in that their arable surface is chiefly held in large estat«8 and often by 
alsentee owners. In Dominica, St. Vincent, and Barbados estates are often unused, and some are cnltlvated at a loss, merely to give 
em|)]oymcnt to the swarming negroes. But everywhere there is a strong disposition to sell in small holdings on reasonable terms, or, 
in many cases, to a negro on any terms. Meanwhile, the practice of ' squatting ' on abandoned estates, by which Jamaica has gradually 
acquired a peasantry whose fruit crops and ground provisions keep up relative prosperity in that colony, is vigorously euppreffiod in the 
southern islau<l^, and Ihe negro is thus prevented from supporting himself directly upon the soil, whose cane product is ceaung to be his 
indirect support. 

" On account of the above-mentioned differences, the southern islands, whose revenue system is in general similar to Jamaica's, 
bill with Ici^ direct taxes, have shown even less fiscal elasticity or recuperative power, and tbetreasuriesof some of them were admittedly 
oil the verge of bankruptcy when Imperial relief was extended. The followfng table presents the salient features of their financial 
cili-Htion: 

Arb.i, Popi-LATios, Kkvesl-e, Expbnditl-res, Imposts, and Debt op British West Indian Colonies. 
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ENGLISH COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM IN THE FAR EAST. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the "English Colonial Fiscal System in the Far East," prefMied by Prof . Jeremiah 
W. Jenks and published as a port of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of "Essays on 
Colonial Finance"; 

" In the study of the government of the British dependencies one finds a most interesting group in the Far East. In the Hatay 
archipelago wB find British influence dominant in the north and west of Borneo, where the British North Borneo Company hasacquired 
the government of a large tract in British North Borneo and Labuan, and in the little kingdom of Sarawak, where the successore of 
Rajah Brooke, though technically independent in internal affairs, keep that little kingdom as an English protectorate under the influence 
of English ideas. 7he still less advanced British New Guinea, acquired at the instance of the Australasian colonies, with Fiji, lying still 
farther east, illustrate each a different method of dealing with dependencies. 

"Of far more importance is Hongkong, with its adjoining piece of territory, the promontory of Kowloon, lying opposite the most 
important foreign trading post in China. For political rather than financial reasons, the new acquisition of Weihaiwei, on the Gulf of 
Pechili, opposite Port Arthur, which Bussia has lately acquired, is also noteworthy. 

"At a much earUer period the Straits Settlements, which practically hold a commanding position on the highway from Europe to 
the Far East, were seen to be of great importance, and to-day, with the Federated Malay States under their direction, furnishes ua with 
perhaps the best illustration of British success in dealing with the problem of partly civilized Malay peoples, while Ceylon, also an early 
colony, in different surroundings, with a different type of natives, furnishes an example of an entirely different kind, which the English 
Government has administered from the fiscal standpoint in a materially different way. 

THE BTEAllB SETTLBaESTS. 

"These settlements derive their name from the Struts of Malacca, separating the Malay Peninsula from the island of Sumatra 
They consist especially of the island of Penang, with the atljoining strip of territory known as the Province Wellealey, lying opposite, 
the islands and raainlandsof the Dindings, connected with Penang in its local governments; Malacca, some 240 miles southeast of Penang, 
on the Straits; and Singapore, a small island at the southern extremity of the peninsula, on the main entrance to the China Sea. The 
total area of these settlements, with some small islands attached thereto for administrative purposes, is only some 1,542 square miles; 
but their commanding position and their large and rapidly growing trade, together with the control that they at present esert over the 
adjoining protected Malay States, render them of great significance. 

"Finances. — The colony is composed of small settlements, which, while in some instances are quite productive, are still not large 
enough to be of special significance themselves. Its prosperity is due rather to the fact of its being an important port for transshipment 
of goods, its profits being made mainly from importing and exporting goods produced elsewhere. More than fifty lines of steamers stop 
at Singapore. Regular communication is had with Europe, China, and Japan, some of the lines sending steamera weekly. The local 
trade is also large and increasing. 

"Owing to these facta, it has been considered wise for the Government to levy no import or export duties, but to secure Ua 
revenues in other ways. Even tonnage dues are not levied for geuertU purposes, the only tax to which shipping is liable consisting of 
a \-er7 moderate one of 1 anna pet ton register in support of the abundant light-houses on the coast. 
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"SeienMt. — The chief eourcee of revenue Eire: A etamp lax, which provides for atampa on l^al papers, bills of exchange, checks, 
pTomiseory notes, etc., and a land revenue, trtrich provides that the annual rate of aesesament shall not exceed one-tenth of the value of 
the prodoee. .... 

"Lictiitei.—Oa iqtium, the moet important and profitable of all; on liqnore foe disUlleis, (50; puMic houses c^ the first class, $240 
per annuni; aecoud class, $120; third dass, (90; retail liquor shops, $72 per annom; and a farmshop, not to exceed (24. 

"PetroUvm. — A license lor twelve months for quantUj* not exceeding 50 cases, (6; exceeding 60 cases bat not exc^ediiig 5,000, (24; 
for every additional 5,000 cases, (S4. 

' ' A farm shop license fee Eor opium not exceeding (25 a year. 

"There are al«o license feea for burial and burning grounds of from $25 to (100, which may be changed hy the ^vemor; upon 
brokers' shops at a fee i»eecribcd by the governor. 

"A license fee on carriafces is levied in addition to the municipal tax mentione<l later. 

" Expmditnret. — The chi^ items of expenditure are for the establiebinent, indading salaijes of all officials, pension*, and 
bnildingi; foe nulroads, streets, bridges, and (jumIs; for education; for police; for military and naval expenditures. 

"In 18S6 an ordinance was paaKdapinvpriating 17} pet cent erf the colonial revenues as a contribution for the defense of the colony, 
this to include 'gross receipts of revenue from all sources, but not proceeds of land sales and premiums on leases or statutory land grants. 
The said percentages shall be deemed to be a fixed contribution payable by the colony in full return for the annual cost of the imperial 
garrison, including cost of maintenance, of militury works and buildings, but not tapital expended for military lands, and buildings, nor 
charge for lodgings in lieu of barracks.' 

"The new harbor of Singapore, which has been fully armed and fortified, rostfor the fortifications X100,000, which expense was 
defrayed hy the colony. The forts have been armed and equipped by the mother country, 

"In the year 1876, as a consequence of the rebellion of the Malay States, a considerable debt was incurred, which in the year 1877 
amounted to £120,455. That has, however, been gradually p«id oH, the final payment being made in 1890, leaving the colony out of 
debt at present, except for an occasional temporary loan. 

"On the other hand, the Straits Settlementa have acted in this regard as a mother coimtry to the Federated Malay States, ha\ing 
loaned to them quite large sums, especially for the building and equipment oC railroads, this loan forming at the present time the main 
item of the government's assets. • • • 

"Zoca gorertanatt. — There are nninicipal boards at Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, the members of which are partly elected by 
the ratepayers and partly nominated by the Government. The municipal revenues are derived mainly from : 

"A rate on the assessed annual value of all houses, lands, buildings, and tenements. Twelve per cent is leried it the property is 
situated within the water limit; per cent if outside. A tax on carriages and other vessels and draft animals varying from (12 on a 
four-wheeled carriage on springs to (4 for a cart of any kind drawn by a man, while $2 is paid on a horse or a mule. A dog tax of (1.50 
per annum. A bueiness license for many trades, especially those dangerous or likely to be offensise, such as fish curing, making or 
Btorii^ matches and fireworks, boiling offal, blood, or oils, petroleum depots, etc. » * • 

TIIB rEDSBATED MiJ.A.Y ffTATB. 

"Ilislonj. — Previous to the year 1874 the native Stales of the Malay peninsiila, while having some previous relations of a 
aemicoramercial, semi [roll ticai character with the Straits Settlefiienls, had nevertheless been independent. The prevailing disquiet, 
amounting in many instancee to anarchy in several of the States, disturbed the Straits Settlements mucli, and was a great hindrance to 
the prosperity of the country. In consequence Sir Andrew Clark strove, hy tlie Paj^kor treaty of ihe 20th of January, 1874, to bring 
about a better relation, securing the right then to advise the ruler of Pecafc, and within a year those of the other two leading states, 
Selangor and Sungei Ujong, respecting the collection of revenues and their admiaistrslion. 

"In 1867 Sir F. Weld mode an ^reemcnt with the Rajah oE Pahang, in accordance with which the control of his foreign relations 
was surrendered to the British Government, and in 1388 a further agreement brought the State imder BriUah protection oa the same 
terms as the individual States above menti<med on the west coast of the peninsula. 

"In 1895 the ef^tabiishment of the Federated States, known as Segri Semblian (the nine States), a union of Sungei Ujong with other 
small States, gave the impnlse for still closer relations among these different 3Ialay States and the Straits Settlements. 

"Later, to take effect July 1, 1896, a federation of them all was formed (Perak, Selangor, Pahai^, and the Negri Scmblian) with 
the name of the Federated Malay States, to be governed under the advice of a British officer styled the resident-general. Their estuuated 
population is 5*3,000. * • • 

"Government. — At the present time the residents of these foor State?, assisted by a corps of European officers, aid the native rulers 
by advice, and in general carry out tlie chief executive timctionH. In each State the supreme authority is vested in a State council which 
consists of the highest native authorities and the principal British officers. The British residents are appouited by the British secretary 
of ."slate for the colonies, and are subordinate to the resident-general of the Federated Malay States and to the high commissioner, an 
office held by the governor of the Straits Settlements. 

"The resident-general supervises the work of the residents in each State and arranges mutual communication between the Stato 
governments and the high commissioner. Subject to this authority the preceding system of administration remains, Ijeing shaped largely 
by the residents. The Slates allempt to furnish each other aasistance in men and money, the wealthier States aa-lstiiig the other in need 
of help. Perak, for example, has been able to loan money to Selangor and to Pahang for the building and equipment of the new 
railways in those States. • • * 

" Revenue. — The chief source of revenue in all the FederHte<l SInlay States comes from an export duty on tin. The total amount 
from this source in 1898 was $3,210,699. Owing to the depreciation in the price of tin some two or three years ago, a now sliding scale 
was adopted, which varies with the price, the average export duty being from 10 to 15 per cent of the value. 

"The revenue next in importance comes from taxes on land. The regnlations relating to the land held by (he natives under 
Malay tenure were made in 1890, each native to pay an annual quit rent to the Government in consideration of such holding. The chief 
rates in Pahang, which are typical, are as follows; On garden land, 40 cents per acre; on swamp padi, 40 cents per acre; on dry padi, 20 
cents; on plough land, 20 cents; building lots in towns, 2,400 square toot or under, pay per annum, ?2; village lf>tf",SI- For areas of forest 
land exceeding 100 acres, an ajsessment of (3 is paid, with an annual quit rent of 3 cents per acre; for al^andoned land or land with 
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BecondAiy growth of timber, n premium of f 1, or someUmee no premium, with a quit tent of from 10 to 20 cents per acre. The amount 
received from land in 1898 was (636,927. 

' ' Idcenaes are also required for mining in all the different States, as well as for cutting of timber, or the capture or killing of lai^ 
game — elephanla, ihinoceroseB, etc. — the fees to be notified hj the English resident. 

" Under an enactment of the 29tfa of November, 1397, the residents were empowered to constitute farms of the exclusive right of 
collecting duty payable on opium imported, of epirituoua liquors imported (import duties are collected only on opium and epirita), of 
L<n-uinj; license.s tor selling opium and spirituous liquors, keeping public gambling houses, licensing gaming, carrying on the trade of 
pawnbroker, collecting tithes and other duties, slaughtering cattle, etc. In the same year a new stamp duty providing stamps for various 
legal instruments, conveyances, checks, bills of exchange, etc., was passed. As in the Straits Settlements, there is also a Ucenae required 
for the sale of petroleum, the annual amount for twelve months for any quantity not exceeding 50 cases Ijeing $G, for that exceeding 50 
eases and not exceeding 5,000 cases, $24, and for every additional 5,000 cases, $24. Further business licenses of a minor nature are also 
found in the several States. * • * 

BDrriSO NOBTII BOBSEO. 

"This territory was ceded by the Sultans of Brunei and Snlu in 1877-78 to Sir Alfred Dent, and waa transferred in 1882 to the British 
North Borneo Company. It was placed under the protection of England in 1SS8 with some further cessions. The territories are 
administered by the court of directors in London appointed under the charter and a governor and residents appointed by them, the 
appointment of the governor being subject to the approval of the secretary of state. Since 1889 he serves also as governor of Labuan. 

" The revenue is derived from import duties, especially one on rice, a stamp duty, royalties on varioos exports, exemption taxes for 
natives, licenses for the sale of opium, spirits, and tobacco, and from the sales and rent of lands. " ■ * 

B.IBAWAE. 

"Sarawak was ceded by the Sultan of Brunei in the year 1842 to Sir James Brooke, who became the well-known Rajah Brooke 
of Sarawak. In 1861, 1882, 18S5, and 1890 still further cessions were secnred. In 1388 an agreement was entered into with the Bajah, 
under which this independent State was placed under Britiah protection. The English Government does not interfere with the internal 
administration, but determines any questions that arise regarding the succession. It controls fore^n relations and has the right to 
establish consular officers. None of the territory can be alienated withoDt the consent of Ekigland. 

"The principal sources of revenue are the opium, gambling, arrack, and pawn farms, together with some harbor and light dues and 
some personal poll taxes. 



"The system of government of Hongkong, including its financial system and the sources of income and expenditure, are so 
amitar to those of the Straits Settlements, owing to the fact that the colony is similiarly ^tuated and has the same inducements for 
eucouraging trade, that it does not need special treatment as r^ards sources of revenue and expenditures. * * * 

"The Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States are chiefly noteworthy from a fiscal point of view from the fact that, 
lying on the main highway of commerce between the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Seas, they have found it advisable to limit the 
import duties entirely to those on opium and spirits, where the idea of police regulation is joined with that of revenue. 

" A typical colony of a somewhat different nature, whose inhabitants are nevertheless comparable with those of the Federated 
Malay States, is Fiji. This island, lying as it does separate from any of the Other colonies and not so situated that it forms a convenient 
port for the transshipment of goods, has its revenues arranged on an entirely different basis. • • ■• 

" Rcvenues.^A considerable portion of the revenue, 'varying from £15,000 to £19,000,' is raised from taxation of the natives as 

"The colony is divided into provinces, each under the control of a chief native officer. Each province is subdivided into districts 
with a subhead. Once every year the provinces are severally assessed by the le^slative council for the fixed amount of fax to be 
delivere<l in the form of produce, consisting of sugar cane, copra, tobacco, yangona, cotton, maize, b£ch-de-mer, and occa^onally green 
fmit and yams. These products are either disposed of under permanent contracts at a fixed price per ton or are sold by public auction. 
The provincial council, consistmg of these native officers, distribute the provincial taxes among tho different districts, and there is 
further subdivi^on among the different villages. The amount and kind of produce paid by each province and district is recorded, and 
if the total value in any case exceeds the amount of the assessment, the surplus is returned in the form of money. 

"A large proportion of the revenue in Fiji, however, is derived from import duties. The new tariff which went into force on the 
loth of March, 1698, increased the duty on some articles, and, undoubtedly increased also largely the total amount of revenue from this 
source. Duties are levied on probaBly a hundred different articles, but the duties are in most cases low. The highest rate ad valorem 
is 20 per cent, levied on jewelry; 15 per cent is levied on perfumed oils and soaps and one or two luxuries of a similar nature. K.vo per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 121 per cent are the rates most generally levied on ordinary articles. 

"Specific duties are levied on iron products of different kinds, on various kinds of chemicals, including oils, and on some few articles 
of food. 

" Load m'CTue*.— Rates for local purposes are collected on land and house property, which rates are limited to 1 shilling on the 
pound on the assessed value of ratable property, but special rates not exceeding 1 shilling in the pound are further provided for. 

"likev ise grants in aid, not exceeding one-fifth of the sum received in general tax may be paid from the general revenue to any 
town board. These grants in aid are especially provided for educational purposes. 

" Eipendiiure». — The chief items of expenditure in 1898 were the charges on account of the public debt and the different depart- 
ments of the government, the legal and judiciary department requiring the largest sum. This was followed by the emigrant and treasury 
departments, then by the public works department and other salary accounts. 

"iJrfrfi.— In the years 1875 to 1878 the mother country advanced as much £105,000 to the colony, all in aid of local revenue. A . 
'Email port of this was repaid, some of it directly, some indirectly, by disbursing, for the account of the Imperial Government for expenses 
of the Western ^cific High Conunission, sums out of the colonial funds. 
No. 4 24 
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"In 1892 arrangements -were made for the repajtnent of the balance hy an annual installment of 1 p^ cent The amount paid on 
account of the public debt in 1898 was £9,290 58. and Id. The colony is at present entirely self-supporting. 

"A comparison of the financial syetem of Fiji with thoee of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay Slates calls especial 
attention to the difference in the sources of revenue, import duties being the chief source in Fiji and export duties on tin a chief source 
for the Federated Malay States. In both cases it was noteworthy that the revenues to be raised by licenses are administered largely by 
native officials under the supervision of English officere. 

BBITIBH NEW GCINBA. 

"Owing to its situation near Australia, the public men of that colony had advocated the annexation by Great Britmn of as lar^e a 
3>ortion of the island of New Guinea as possible for some ^me before the British Government was willing to undertake the task. Jn the 
meanwhile part of the country had been taken possession of by Germany and part by HoUand. The French Government bad established 
in the neighborhood penal settlements in New Caledonia, so that the advisability of controlling the unoccupied portions of this island 
became more apparent. In 1883 the government of Queensland annexed the southeastern part of New Guinea, but the annexation was 
not ratified by the Imperial Government. ■ At length, however, the Australasiancoloniesagreeing to guarantee £15,000 a year to meet the 
cost, a proteclomfe was established in 1884 over the present territory. Later, in 1887, the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria undertook to guarantee, in equal shares for ten years, £15,000 for defraying the coat of administration, with the underatanding 
that English sovereignty would be proclaimed. Queensland became responsible for the payment of the guaranteed sum. The Imperial 
Government during the last ten years baa contributed some £52,000 toward the foundation of the possession, while the local revenue has 
been paid over to Queensland for distribution among the guaranteeing colonies in reduction of their contributions mentioned. 

"The government ia that of a crown colony — a lieutenant-governor with an executive and legislative council — but instead of dealing 
directly w ith the home Government, the communications with the lieul«nant-govemor pass through the governor of Queensland, and 
that colony exercises supervision over the affairs of the posseaaion. All laws passed are submitted to the governor of Queensland, and 
the general law is that of the colony. Likewise, appeals from the courts go to the supreme court of Queensland. Of course, final 
anthonty rests in the English Government. 

"Finance. — There is a low customs tariff, not exceeding 10 per cent ad valorem, and the trade, mostly with Queensland and New 
South Wales, though small, seems to l>e on the whole steadily increasing. 



" Without entering into details regarding the revenue system of Manrilius, it will serve to call attention to one or two items ot 
special interest from the fiscal point of view. 

" In 1890 the system of levying a surcharge of 10 per cent on the principal items of customs revenue was adopted. In 1895 this 
provisional duty was made permanent, and customs duties on several important articles were increased or decreased. 

" In 1892 a loan of £600,000 was rdsed to meet the wants and necessities created by a hurricane, and to provide for certain needed 
pubhc works. The home Government was requested to guarantee this loan, and did so. * ' * 

"Cpylon, lying oft the southern extremity of Hindustan, contains a little more territory than Holland and Belgium together — 
something over 25,333 square miles. The population in 1897 was estimated at 3,391,443. Of this number 6,545 were Europeans and 23,663 
burghers or European descendants. The largest part of the inhabitants consists of the Singhalese, 2,174,200, and the Tamils, including 
the South India immigrants, 960,745. • • • 

" heienue. — The revenue is principally derived from customs duties, excise and other internal revenue, and from the railways, 
although considerable sums come from port, harbor, and %htrhouse duties, court fees, telegraphs, rent and sale of government property. 
The largest amount of the customs duties is receive<i from those on grain, the total amoimt in 1896 being 2,464.438 nipees. The rates 
levied on some of the leading articles are, 1 rupee per hundredweight on wheat flour; 13 cents per bushel on paddy and barley imported 
for brewing; 29 cents per hundredweight on rice, wheat, pease, brans, and other graiu, except those mentioned above. Next in 
importance to grain are spirits and cordials, which pay a duty of 5 rupees per imperial gallon on all spirits under proof, with an increase 
of 50 cents for every 10 degrees over proof. Sugar, refined, and candy pay 3 rupees per hundredweight. Cotton goods of various grades 
pay, generally speaking, about 5 per cent. The import duties on some 130 articles, grouped under some twelve or fifteen heads, are 
levied, though the list of exemptions is a long one. • -<• * 

"Export duties are levied also on plumbago, hides and horns, elephants, cbanks, and cinchona, the lai^est income being from the 
exportation of plumbago— 90,266 rupees— the rale being 25 cents per hundredweight. A royalty of 200 rupees per head is levied upon 
elephants exported, but none can be shipped without a permit from the district from which they have been captured. In accordance 
with an ordinance of 1892, an export duty of 20 cents was levied on every 100 pounds of tea, to provide revenue tor the expenses ol the 
C!eylon exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. In 1894 this was continued, the proceeds to go into a fund to increase the use of Ceylon tea 
in foreign lands. The most important excises as a source of revenue are those on arrack, rum, and toddy, amounting in 1896 to 2,487,770 
rupees, the rate being 100 rupees for general sale. 

"A lai^ revenue is derived, also, from salt— 999,800 rupees in 1896. Salt is a government monopoly. The cost is about 40 cents 
per hundredweight, and it is sold to the dealers at about 2.36 rupees per hundredweight, or 2\ cents per pound, the difference being the 
profit from the revenue monopoly. When salt can be spared for export it is sold from the government stores at from 4} to 5^ rupees 
per ton. 

"Nearly 1,000,000 rupees — 939,894 in 1896 — are derived from the port, harlior, wharf, and light-house dues. There are special 
tonnage dues at each leading port, ranging from 2J rupees for smaller vessels up to 120 for larger ones. Additional dues are also payable 
upon cargo discharged or loaded, together witli warehouse charges for goods which remain in store. 

" Tkit Crown lands in Ceylon furnish a considerable item in the revenues, both from royalties on timber cut on a permit in Crown 
foies'jand from the sale of Crown lands. In 1896 timber and firewood cut on Crown lands brought a revenue of 462,546 rupees, while 
; from the sale of lands 443,089 rupees were realized. From 1833 np to the end of 1896, 1,471,272 acres had been sold, realizing 443,089 
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mpeea. Probably two-thirds of more than 900,000 acres have been purchased by Euiopeane for coffee, tea, and other plantations, while 
in all probability the natives hold nearly three tlmea this amount, a large part of these lands being held by title more or less good, 
obtained previous to 1833. * • • 

"The largest single item of revenue is that from the railways, all of which are owned by the government, the income in 1867 being 
7,325,816 rapeee. In 1897 the Ceylon government owned 297J miles of railroad track, not including some 31 miles or more of sidings, 
^1 of 5i feet gauge. The original cost of these roade was 52,996,780 rupees, an average of 173,595 rupees per mile. The average speed 
of trtuns on these roads is some 21 miles per hour. Against the large income of more than 7,000,000 mpeee in 1897, as given above, should 
be ofiset, of course, the working expenses of the lines, etc., amounting to 3,428,899 rupees, leavingaprofitonthe whole of 3,898,017 rupees. 
The cost of the different lines of road, with the expenses of management, vary of course materially, but all of the lines yield a large net 
revenue. 

" Expendituret.—The principal items of expenditures are the establishments, contributions toward military expenditures, pennons, 
interest on loans, and public works. 

"Besides the amount expended in building and improving the railways, the public worksdepartmenthasexpendedinthediflerent 
provinces large sums of money in building and improving hospitals and dii^pensBries, in coads and bridges, in muntaining canals, irriga- 
tion worits, and public buildings. Of special importance are the breakwalera protecting the harbor at the city of Colomlx) and the 
waterworks system of the same city. Of metaled roads there were in 1896, 2,333 miles; of graveled and natural roads, 673 and 487 
miles, pving a total of 3,403 miles, on which there was a total expenditure during that year of 1,239,800 rupees. There was also in 1895 
165 miles of canals. The roads mentioned are exclusive of roads within municipal limits, and of those which are not in charge of the 
department of public works. Every male between the ages of IS and 65 is bound to perform six days' labor a year on the roads, or to 
contribute a rupee and a half by way of commutation. The total amount expended on irrigation works from 1867 up to and including 
1896 was 8,060,030 rupees. • » » The total customs revenue in 1897 was 5,973,785 rupees, being 6 per cent of the imports. • • • 

"The general principles followed in determining the fiscal system of Ceylon differ materially from those of the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong, owing to the different situation. The development of those two colonies depends upon the development of their trade, 
and, in consequence, revenues have been raiecd by internal taxes, no duties whatever being levied on imports excepting that on opium 
in the Straits Settlements as a poUco regulation, and one on spirits and opium in the Federated Malay States for similar reasons. In 
Ceylon, however, where the prosperity of the colony depends upon the development of its internal taxes, an entirely different plan has 
been followed, as in some of the minor colonies mentioned before. A large percentage of the revenue is derived from import duties, 
which, while they are mostly levied with reference to the production of revenue, have, neverthelees, apparently in one or two cases 
somewhat of a productive idea, although this is perhaps due chiefly to the delay in changing taxes to meet new conditions rather than 
from premeditated purpose. In both cases an effort has been made to retmn, to a considerable extent, the taxes to which the natives 
were accustomed, even though they seemed at times to bring hardship upon the community. This has been especially true in Ceylon of 
the grain taxes and the paddy tax before its abolition in 1B93. 

" Export taxes, which are so entirely contrary to the principles of the United States, are found in mauy of the colonies; in fact 
wherever the colony has a distinct advantage over the rest of the world in its productions. A noteworthy instance of this kind, 
however, is found in the export tax on tea in Ceylon, the receipts from which are used for the extension of the Ceylon tea market, and 
can hardly, therefore, be considered properly a part of the budget of the colony. 



GBXEBAL CONCLUSIONS RBGABDING THE BBmSH C0L0ia4I{ FISCAL SYSTKU IN THE FAB EAST. 

"This brief study of the colonies of England in the Far East leads to the following conclusions: Great Britain makes her 
dependencies, even though they are small and not yet completely developed, self-supporting. In certain instances the home Government 
grants favora in the way of loans, as for example, those to Fiji, but these loans are made with the expectation that they will bs paid oS. 
In one case, Mauritius, of which no full account has been given here, the home Government has guaranteed a loan raised to meet an 
emergency caused by a hurricane. 

"The mother country expects the colonies to pay also for a military contribution, which shall cover the expense due to protection 
of the interests of the colony itself. Whatever ports are fortified, with reference to the interests of the British Empire as a whole, the 
mother country bears the expense. No further favors are granted to the colony by the mother country beyond the keeping of order 
and the protection against other countries. 

"On the other band, the mother country asks no favors from the colonies. No discriminating tariffs are levied as gainst the rivals 
of England, but the supremacy of England in the colonial markets is due entirely to the association natural with the mother country 
and to the fact that England can supply goods to better advantage. Wherever this is not the case other countries may take the markets 
on equal terms. The only apparent exception to this principle among the British colonies is one in Canada, where a reduction of 25 
per cent is made upon imports from the mother country. Even this, however, may fairly be considered as of the nature of a reciprocity 
arrangement, inasmuch as other countries do not admit Canadian imports on the same liberal terms as does the mother country. 

" The mother country holds generally the final power of determining what the system in each colony is to be, but except in cases 
of aaiergency the colony ie generally allowed through its officers, a majority of whom in the smaller colonies are appointed by the home 
Government, to determine its own system. 

" In every case the system is one adapted to local needs and conditions, and no attempt is made to keep uniform the systems in tbe 
different colonies." 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the "Dutch Colonial Fiscal System," prepared by Dr. Clive Day, and published aa a 
port of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of "Essays on Colonial Finances:" 

" The financial policy pursued by the Dutch in their eastern dependencies can be divided chronologically into three periods. 

"The first, extending from 1800 to 1830, was a period of experiment. The East India Company had left the native taxes as they 
were and bad made its gains for the most part hy tribute levied on the princes. An attempt to establish a uniform system of taxation 
based miunly on the land tax and modeled on the system of British India, failed by reason of the difficulty of administration and tbe 
le to meet extraordinary expenditures in the Indies and tbe Netherlands. 
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" In the second period, extending from 1830 to about 1860, the policy o£ reform gave way to the policy of net earp\asi (baatig slot) 
for the benefit of the governing country. The poeseeeions were exploited without mercy. The land tax established in the former period 
was retained, but the Dutch found that in raising revenue theoldcnetomaiyduesin labor and in kind offered the line of least retpstaace, 
and those wore extended and adapted to form the 'culture system.' • • • 

"No date can be set as marking the end of the culture system, and, in fact, a remnant of it is still in operation, but changes in the 
financial Bysfem occurred in the period immediately following 1860, so important that a new period may be paid to have then begun. 
These changes can be summarizod as follows: The forced cultures were abolished in favor of free cultivation, those going first that were 
most burdensome to the natives and least profitable to the Government. Up to 1&80 the receipts from the sale of products by the 
Government amounted to more than half the total revenues, but the proportion lias Jiow sunk to one-fifth or less. In absolute amount 
the receipts from this souree of revenue have declined from 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 florins to 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 florins. The 
decline in Government revenues from the gale of products forced an amendment and estension of the other sources of revenue, which 
has given them a, much more important place in the fiscal system. So far as possible the Government made up for its losses on sales by 
direct taxes on production, or by export duties. The taxes on natives were subjected to a thorough revision, and the system of farming 
out the taxes gave way in most cases to direct administratioti by the Government. Pinally the taxes on Europeans were extended to - 
accord with the increase in the class of merchants and planters, who had been given Uttle encouragement to settle in the islands while 
the culture system was in operation, but who have grown constantly in numbers since the chance to profit in industrial enterprise baa 
been more freely opened to them. 

"Aside from annual fluetuatjons, due in large part to the aleatory character of the receipts from the sale of products, the revenues 
have varied but little from the figure of 130,000,000 florins during the last thirty years. The change from a surplus to a deficit ia due to 
an increase of expenditures, portly the ordinary onee necessary for proper government of natives, but especially the military expenditures 
occasioned by the stubborn resistance of the natives of Atjeh, northern Sumatra, to the extensiott of Buteh rule. The war in Atjeh 
began in 1873 and is still going on. * ■ " 



"Aside from some small special taxes on lands and fish ponds this source of revenue is made up of one item, the land tax 
(landrente), the most important sii^le direct tax in Dutch India, though confined to Java and Madera. This tax was introduced during 
the period of British rale in Java, 1811-1816, and has been retained ever since as a tax on that part of the land which is held by cnstomaiy 
native tenure, while land held by nonnatives is now reached by a parallel tax, the verponding. A law passed after long agitation, in 
1872, attempted to define the principles and regulate the details of the land tax. Before that date the tax had been raised by a system 
of bargaining (admodatie-stelsel) between the Government officials and the vilUgo headmen, and the beet fighting side came out ahead, 
inside the broad limits set by the needs of the Government and the prosperity or adversity of the village. Now all was to be strictly 
regulated. All villages were to be put in one of ten classes, according to the gross product of the land, villages in each class were to pay 
a different sum per unit of area, the classification was to be revised every ten years, etc. The law has been severely criticised for some 
of its provisions — the imjweition village-wise and not on individuals, the adoption of the gross and not the net product for the basis of 
assessment, and other features seemed feulty. Into the details of this criticism it is not worth while to enter, for the law has really 
never been carried out. Native custom is too strong and knowledge by Europeans of the actual individual conditions of the lands and 
villages is too slight. A village pays a certain land tax now not on any statistical basis, but simply because it has paid that sum in the 
past and because experience has shown its ability to pay it. From time to time there are rough readjustments that lower or raise the 
tax o( certain villages as conditions change or knowledge of the conditions increases, but the attempt to regulate the whole land tax by 
general legislation has been given up. Cftdaetral enrveye are going forward, and with them an approach to the imposition on individuals, 
which is an essential preliminary to any systematic reform of the tax. Under the present system investigation has shown that in each 
villi^ the land tax is apportioned by a different method. * * * 



"The poll tax, which in many countries is regarded as one of the most oppressive taxes, has been in Java and Madura a boon to 
the people in relieving them from the labor dues that used to be exacted by the ofiicers of the native Stales. Under the primitive 
conditions of native government these dues formed one of the most important sources of public revenue. The imposition of taxes 
by the Dutch and the extension of the cnlture system, with its demand for special labor dues, did not lead to on abolition of the 
beerendiensten, 'services due to the Lord,' which were exacted by the Dutch Government and by the native chiefs and headmen with- 
out reasonable limit No part of the tax system bore so heavily on the subjects in comparison with the small amount of benefit that it 
brought to the rulers. The poll tax represented originally the commutation of a certain part of these services, the pantjen-diensteD, 
whii'h included aU services owed to natives above the rank of village headmen. This class of services was abolished in 1882, and a tax 
ot I fiorin was levied on each man who had owed services to recompense the official class of natives for the loss. The revenues proved 
to be more than neceseary tor this purpose, and the surplus has been appropriated to the abolition of other services. At the present 
time more than half of the total is available for this extension of commutation. It is the deure of the Government to raise the poll 
tax in each district as rapidly as the conditions permit and to apply the proceeds to the abolition of labor dues in the same district, 
but experiments made from time to time have shown that the process of commutation is difficult and must be slow. For a complete 
transformation of labor into money dues it is estimated that a tax of from 2 to 3 florins per head would be necessary. It is especially 
difficult to reach and regulate the dues owed to the headmen from the members of the village, and these will probably remiun long afterthe 
more public services have been abolished. At present the amount of time required by the Government itsetf is very moderate in comparison 
with the amount that used to be exacted. Taking aU of Java and Madura together, the mean number of days given by each man owing 
services is about six in a year. In some residences the number goes down to one, and the highest mean of any residence is ten. The 
labor is applied to the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, irrigation works, public buildings, etc., themanningof watchhousee, 
and the watching of waterworks. In the outer possessione there is a great variety of conditions. The maximum number of days required 
in any district, exclusive of communal service, is forty-two, and, in general, the progress is much behind that which has been made in 
Java and Madura. The poll fax levied in many of the outer poeeessious seems to have no bearing on the commutation of labor dues. 
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STAMP TAXES. 

"Of the indirpct taxes, duties and escises are by far the moat important. Of the revenne from stamp duties, tranBfers, and 
tis, more than half comes from the stamp duties, Tegelrecht, which are imposed in all ol the Indian posaeSBions, and to 
which natives are subject, as well aa other Orientals and Europeans. The inheritance fax imposed on Europeans, recht van succesaifl 
en over^n;;, yields but 72,000 florins, as estimated in the budget of 1000, while the tax on transfers of real property, recht van 
oveiscbrijving ran vaste goederen, yields 644,500 florins. This last tax, however, is not strictly confined to resl estate (it includes 
ships) , and it shares the field of the inheritance tax in some respects. 



"During the early j>art of the century the system of differential duties to protect Dutch products and shipping was consistently 
maintained, limited only by the treaty obligations to other powers. In spite of the &ict that the Dutch paid but half of the import duty 
imposed on foreigners, they were unable to secure control of the markets from Americans and English, and when the differential duties 
were lowered, in the yeais after 1865, and finally abolished in 1B74, the trade not only of the Indies but of the Ketherlanda as well 
gained by the change. Since 1874 the Indian tariff has been on a purely revenue basis. A nearly uniform rate of 6 per cent was main- 
tained until 1886, when the demand for more revenue from this source led to an increase to 10 per cent on some articles. Out of a total 
of 9,141,785 florins raised by import duties in 1897, more than lialf was levied on five articles — woven goods, spirits, food stuffs {excluding 
flub and butter), tiambier (called cutch in British India, being used with betel for a masticatory), and fish. lioth specific and ad valorem 
duties are in force. Articles not specified in the tariff pay 6 per cent ad valorem. The free list includes most metals, raw materials, 
tools, and cattle. All goods are !fee, moreover, when imported from some other possession in the Dutch Indies in which the same tarifi 
is in force, or when imported for the use of the Government. Moat of the possessions are under the one tariff, but some are free from it 
entirely (Oelebee,Timor, etc.), some have much lower rates (East Sumatra), and some have special individual tariffs (Indragiri). Export 
duties used to be imposed on a very large number of ariicles, but the number has been constantly diminished. In 1683 a propositioD 
to abolish them entirely was lost by only two votes in the Dutch Chamber, while a counter proportion to abolish them only for exports 
to the Netherlands (so reestablishing a differential) was overwhelmingly voted down. In 1897 the export dutiee gave to the treasury 
2,010,389 florins, the most important articles contributing as follows, in thoueande of florins: Sugar 774, coffee 420, tobacco 387, tins 187, 
indigo 79. The export duty on sugar was suspended for a number of years after 1887, owing to the depresmon of the sugar industry, and 
waa finally abolished in 1898. A royal decree of December 30, 1899, established an export duty upon foreet products io the outer 
possessions. An attempt bad been made in 1880 to impose such a duty, but there was such strong opposition from the Interests affected 
hat at that time the plan was rejected by the Second Chamber. 

EXCISE TAXES. 

"Under this head are included internal taxes imposed on the production, or, in the case of tobacco, on the movement from one 
possession to another, of articles subject to import duties. In 1897 the excise on petroleum gave about three-fourths of the total revenue 
received under this head, and the remainder came from matches, distilled liquors, and tobacco. 

OPIVU TAX, 

"Opium takes in the Eastern world very'much the same position as that taken by spirits In the Western, and imposes on the states 
man very timilar problems. Prohibition lias, in the past at least, proved impracticable in most cases, and all that can be done is to 
provide that the people should get as little harm and the ireasury as much money as posnble. In practice the Government has assumed 
the monopoly of the wholesale trade in opium, importing the entire supply from British India and prohibiting home production, and 
has got its revenue by farming out the prit-ilege of retail trade to the highest bidder. The twofold object— gain to the treasury and 
prevention of harm to the people— would seem to be obtainable by charging the opium farmeis a high price for the drug, but smuggling 
became so prevalent when this was done that both the treasury and the people suffered. To prevent smuggling, the ' tilian and siram ' 
Bystem was introduced. An estimate was made of the amount of opium which the people of a district were sure to want, and this amount 
(tiben) the farmer was forced to buy at a high price. If he wanted more it was furnished him (siram), up to a certain maximum, at 
cost. An experiment with the abolition of the upper limit led to a tremendous increase in consumption, and the Government returned 
to the policy of settii^ a maximum for the amount furnished each district, but charged the same price for all quantities. Smuggling was 
prevented so far as possible by elaborate administrative regulations and by a liberal policy in setting the maximnm. This is the policy 
followed in the main at present. Its most serious fault is the natural tendcucy of the opium farmers to make up for the price that they 
paytheGovemmentfor their privilege by increasing their sales in any way possible. In 1893 an experiment was made in certain districts 
with Government administration of the retail trade by salaried officials, and the snccesB attained has led to an extension of the system, 
which will undoubtedly become universal in time. The greatest part of the receipts from opium represent net revenue, the cost of the 
drug and the expenses of administration being only about 2,000,000 florins. 

"The salt monopoly has often been attacked as an undue burden on the natives, but in vicT; of the fact that no general poll tax ia 
imposed in Dutch India this source of Government revenue seems justified. The Government maintains a monopoly of the manufacture 
of salt and sells tho product at a fixed price to the people. The Government price used to vary considerably in different parts of the 
archipelago, but the price of 6.72 florins per picul is now almost universal. 



' ' Of the railroads in Dutch India three-fourths in milet^e were o(»iBtrocted and are run by the State. The net returns, above 
operating expenses, amounted to 4,621,673 florins, a retiim varying on the different linee from 1.66 per cent to 6.75 per cent of the coat 
of construction. A steam tramway in Aljeh gave a net return of 46,301 florins, and the State received in addition 162,000 florins from 
the private lines. 
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"Coffee is Btill coUivaletl on the plan of the old culture system, by forced labor. As lord of the land the State reserves land 
Bailable for coffee culture that hae not already been brought under cultivation by the nativea, and impoaes on villages in ita vicinity the 
obligation of maintaining coffee plantations on it. With the exception of certain classes, all landholdera in a village in the coffee diattict 
are required each year to plant a certain number of trees, fifty at the moat; to cultivate them, pick and prepare the product, and deliver it 
to the Government at a fixed price per picul (133 pounds). Natives who are not bound to the coffee culture are allowed to grow coffee, 
but must sell the product to the Goverament at a fixed price. In 1896-97 287,916 families were subject to the B3-atem of forced culture, 
but less than halt of these were required to plant new treea, the others simply maintaining those that were already under cultivation. 
The total number of trees under forced cultivation was estimated at 66,000,000, while the number under tree culture, the product of 
which had to he sold to the Government, waa 1SO,000,000. The price paid at present is 16 florins per picul for coffee of good quality, 
7.5 florins for an inferior grade, and the total coat to the Government, including the price, ia from 17 to 20 flqrins, taking the means of 
the years 1893 to 1897. In tbat period the Government sold ile coHee in the Netherhmda for about 69 florins, gross, or 57 florins after 
deducting the expenses of tranaportation and sale. The gain in some years is very considerable, but variea greatly, of course, with the 
crop and the price that can be obtained for it. In the estimates for 1900 the receipta from coffee is put down at 10,185,815 floiirfl, and 
the specific expenses of the administration for coffee at 5,713,461 florins." 

SPANISH FISCAL METHODS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

[From Fornmn'a Philippine IhIbdiIb, 1900.] ; 

Aft«r the first occupation of these islands the supreme rule has been usually confided for indefinit« periods to military men, but 
circumstances have frequently placed naval officers, magistrates, the supreme court, and even ecclesiastics at the head of the local 
government. 

Of late years the common practice has been to appoint a lieutenani-^nerat as governor, with the local rank of captain-general 
during his three years' term of office. The first exception to this recent rule was made (1883-1885) when Joaquin Jovellar, a captain- 
general in Spain, was specially empowered to establish some notable reforms, the good poUcy of which was doubtful. In 1897 another 
captain-general in Spain, Fernando Prime de Rivera^, held office in Manila. 

EASLY HGTHOnS OF aOVBBMHBNT AND TAXATION. 

Since the conquest the colony has been divided and subdivided into provinces and military districts as Qiey gradually yielded to 
the Spanish sway. Such districts, called encomiendas, were then rented out to encomenderos, who exercised little scruple in their 
rigorous exactions from the natives. Some of the encomenderos acquired wealth during the terms of their holdings, whilst others 
became victims to the revenge of their subjects. They must indeed have been bold, enterprising men who, in those days, would have 
taken charge of districts distant from the capital. 

The encomenderos were, in the course of time, superseded by judicial governors, called alcaldes, who received small salaries, from 
£60 per annum and upward, but they were allowed to trade. The right to trade — called "indulto de comercio" — waa sold to the 
alcaldes^ovemors, except those of Tondo (now Manila province), Zamboanga, Cavite, Nueva Ecija, lalas Batanea, and Antique, whose 
trading right was included in the emoluments of office. 

In 1840 Euaebio Mazorca wrote thus: "The salary paid to the chie& of provinces who enjoy the right of trade is, more or leas, 9300 
per annum, and afler deducting the amount paid for the trading right, which in some provinces amounts to flve-sixths of the whole, as 
in Pangasinan, and in others to the whole of the salary, as in Cara^a, and discounting again the taxes, it is not possible to honestly 
conceive how the appointment can be so much sought after. There are candidates up to the grade of brigadier, who relinquish a. (3,000 
salary to pursue their hopes and projects in governorship," 

This system obtained for many years, and the abuses went on increasing. The alcaldes practically monopolized the trade of their 
districts, unduly taking advantage of their governmental position to hinder the profltable traffic of the natives and bring it all into their 
own hands. They tolerated no euch thing aa competition; they arbitrarily fixed their own purchasing prices, and aold at current rates. 

By royal decree of 1844 Government ofiicials were thenceforth strictly prohibited to trade, under pain of removal from office. 

In the year 1850 there were 34 provinces and 2 political military commandancies. Until June, 1886, the government of a 
province under civil rule still remained in the hands of the chief judge of the same — the alcalde mayor. This created a strange anomaly, 
for in the event of the judicial governor issuii^ an edict prejudicial to the commonweal of his circuit an appeal against bis measure had 
to be made to himself as judge. Then if it were taken to the central authority in Manila it was sent back for "information" to the 
judge-governor, without independent inquiry being made in the first instance; hence protest against his acts was fruitleas. 



Under the regency of Queen Maria Christina a great reform was introduced by a decree dated in bladrid on the 26th of February, 
1886, to take effect on the lat of Jime following. 

Eighteen civil governorships were created, and alcaldes' functions were confined to their judgeships; thus the anomaly of the 
chief ruler of a province and the arbiter of l^al questions raised therein being one and the same person henceforth disappeared. Under 
this recent law the civil governor was assisted by a secretary, so that two new official poets were created in each of these provinces. 

The arcbipel^o, including Sulu, was divided into 19 civil provincial governments, 4 military general divisions, 43 military 
provincial districta, and 4 provincial govemmente under naval officers, forming a total of 70 divisions and subdivisions. • • ■ 

As it was intended, in due course, to appoint a dvil governor to every province in the islands, it may t>e interesting to note here 
the principal duties and qualifications of this functionary. 

He waa the repreaentative of the governor-general, whose ordere and decrees he had to publish and execute at his own discretion. 
He could not absent himself from his province without permission. He bad to maintain order, veto petitions for arms licenses, bold 
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TrnderhiaorferaaiiddispoBeof the civil guard, carabineere, and local guards. Be could suspend the pay for ten daye of aayeubordinate 
official who failed to do his duty. He could temporarily suspend subordinates in their functions with justifiable cause, and propose to 
the governor-general their definite removal. He had to preside at all elections of native petty govemore and tomn authorities, whom 
he could also remove at his discretion, to bring delinquents to justice, to decree the detention on suspicion of any individual and place 
faim at the disposal of the chief judge within three days after his capture, to dictate orders for the government of the towns and vill^es, 
to esplain to the petty governors the true interpretation of the law and regulations. 

He was chief of police, and could impose fines without the intervention of judicial authority up to $50, and in the event of the 
mulcted person beiufr unable to pay, he could order his imprisonment at the rate of one day's detention for each half-dollar of the fine; 
it was provided, however, that the imprisonmeiit coulil not exceed thirty days in any case. He had to pre^de at the ballot for military 
conscription, but be could del^iate this duty to his secretary, or, failing him, to the administrator. Where no barbormaater had been 
appointed, the civil governor acted as such. He had the care of the primary instrucUon, and it was his duty specially to see that the 
native scholars were taught the Spanish language. Land concessions, improvements tending to increase the wealth of the .province, 
permits for felling timl>er, and the collection of excise taxes were all under his care. He had also to furnish statistics relating to the 
labor poll tax, draw up the provincial budget, render provincial and municipal accounts, etc., all of which must be countersigned under 
the word "Intervine" by the secretary. He was provincial postmaster-general, chief of telegraph service, prisons, charities, board of 
health, public works, woods and forests, mines, agriculture and industry. 

Under no circumstances could he dispose of the public fuuds, which were in the care of the administrator and interventor, and 
he was not entitled to any percentages {as alcalde-governors formerly were), or any emoluments whatsoever further than his fixed 

Every male adult inhabitant or resident (with certain exceptions) had to give the State fifteen days' labor per annum, or redeem 
that labor by payment. Of course thousands of the most needy class preferred to give their fifteen days. This labor and the cash paid 
by those who redeemed their obligation were theoretically supposed to he employed in local improvements. 

The budget for 188S showed only the sum of f 120,000 to be used in road making and mending in the whole archipelago. 

It provided for a chief inspectjjr of public works with a salary of $6,500, aided by a staff compiwed of 48 technical and 82 nontechnical 
snbordinaleB. 

As a matter of fact, the provincial and district governors were oft«n urged by their Manila chiefs not to encourt^^ the employment 
of labor for local improvements, but to press the laboring class to pay the redemption tax, to swell the central coffers, regardless of the 
corresponding misery and discomfort and loss to trade in the interior. But labor at the disposal of the governor was not alone sufficient. 
There was no fund from which to defray the cost of materials, or, if these could be found without payment, someone must pay for the 
transport by buffaloes and carta and find the implements for the laborers' use. How could laborers' hands alone repair a bridge which 
bad rotted away? To cut a log of wood for the public service would have necessitated communications with the inspection of woods and 
forests and other cenleie and many months' delay. * » * 

ABUSE OF OFFICIAL PBIVILEOBS. 

The system* of controlling the action of one public servant by appointing another under him to supervise his work has always found 
favor in Spain and was adopted in this colony. There were a ^jeat many Government emplo3'menta of the kind which were merely 
sinecures. In many cases the pay was small, it is true, but the labor was often of proportionately smaller valuecompared with that pay. 
With very few exceptions all the Government offices in Manila were closed to the public during half the ordinary working day — the 
afternoon — and many of the civil-service officials made their appearance at their desks about 10 o'cloi:k in the morning, retiring shortly 
after midday when they had smoked their habitual number of cigarettes. * • • 

This colony therefore became a lucrative hunting ground at the disposal of the Madrid eabiuet, wherein to satisfy the cravii^ 
demands of their numerous partisans and friends. ■< * * 

In the whole of the colony there are about 725 towns and 23 missions. Each town was locally governed by a native— in some cases 
a Spanish or Chinese half-caste — who was styled the petty governor or gobemadorcillo, whilst his popular title was that of captain. 
This service was compulsory. • * • 



From the time the first administration in the Philippines was organized up to the year 1884 all the subdued natives paid tribute. 
Latterly it amounted to the nominal sum of 4 shillings and 5 pence per annum {$1 and 17 cuartos), and those who did not choose 
to work tor the Government during forty days in the year paid also a pM tax (tallas) of $3 per annum. 



But as a matter of fact thousands were declared as workeis who never did work, and whilst roads were in an abominable condition 
and public works abandoned, not much secret was made of the fact that a great portion of the poll tax never reached the treasury. 

These pilferin^s were known to the Spanish local authorities as caidas or droppings, and in a certain province I have met at table a 
provincial chief jud^, the nephew of a general, and other persons who openly discussed the value of thedifierent provincial governments 
(before 18S4) in Luzon Island, on the basis of so much for salary and so much for fees and caidas. * • • 

In 1890 certain refonns were introduced into the townships, most of which were raised to the dignity of municipalities. The titles 
ofgobemaciorcilloanddirectorcillo{the words themselves in Spanish bear a sound of contempt) were changed to captain municipal and 
secretario, respectively (municipal captain and secretary), with nominally extended powere. For instance, the municipal captains were 
empowered to disburse for public works, without appeal to Manila, a few hundred dollars in the year (to be drawn, in some cases, from 
empty public coffera or private purses). The old established obligation to supply travelers, on payment thereof, with certain. necessaries 
of life and means of transport, was abolished. The amplified functions of the local justices of the peace were abused to such a degree 
that these officials became more the originators of strife than the guardians of peace. • • • 

In 1839 the first Philippine budget was presented in the Bpanish Cortes, but bo little interest did the affairs of tliis colony excil« 
that it provoked no discussion; excepting only the amendment of one item the budget was adopted in silence. 
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FDIUPTINB 



There is apparently no record of tbe Philippine lalaflda having been at any time in a flourishing financial condition. 01 late yeara 
the revenue of the colony has invariably resulted much less than the estimated yield of taxes and contributions. The figures of the last 
three years prior to the budget of 1888, which I give in full, stand thus: 



FDiAKCIAL Tl'EAR. 


■BS" 


iied. 


Difference. 


imse. 

JItK-K. 

isue-s: 


DoBort. 
11,2»S,60H.88 
11,629,176,1X1 
11, SW, 379. 00 
17,086,423.00 


9,893,745.87 
9,ESS,<n9.T0 
9,3J4,9T1.08 


l,S«0.148.3a 



I No oFBclal retiiTDs procuroblc. 

Anticipated Revekue, Year 1888. 

Direct taxes $5,206,836.93 

Customs dues 2,023.400.00 

Government monopolies (stamps, cockflghting, opium, gamblii^, etc.) - 1, 181,239.00 

Lotteries and raffles 513,200.00 

Sale of State property 153,571.00 

War and marine department (sale of useless arliclea; gain on repairs to private ships in the Government arsenal) 15,150.00 

Sundries 744,500.00 

9,837,896.93 

Anticipated expenditure, year 1888 9,825,633.29 

Anticipated surplus 12,263.64 

The following are a few of the most interesting items of the budget: 



2,760,613 documents of identity (cedulas personales), costing 4 per cent to collect (gross \'alue) $4,401,629.25 

Tas on the above, based on the estimated local consumption of tobacco 222,500.00 

ChmeBe capitation tax 236,250.00 

Tax on the above for the estimated local consumption of toliacco i. 11,250.00 

Recognition of vassalage col Ireted from tbe unsuljdued mountain tribes 12,000.00 

Industrial and trading Hcensef, coating i per cent to collect (gross value) 1,350,000.00 

Yield of the opium contract (rented out) 483,400.00 

Yield of the cock-fighting contract (rented out) 149,039.00 

Lotteries and raffles, net proHt. say 601,862,00 

State lands worked by miners 100.00 

Sale of State lanrt," 50,000.00 

Mint— profits on the manipulation of the bullion, less expenses of the mint (?46,150), net 330,350.00 

Stamps and stamped paper 548,400.00 

Convict labor hired out 50,000.00 



THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

The land revenue sj-atem of India is described in tlie Statesman's Year-Book as follows: 

"The most important source of public income .to which rulers in India have, in all ages, looked is the land, the revenue from 
which, in the year before the mutiny, furnished more than one-half of the total receipts of the East India Company. At present, when 
the neceppities of the Indian exchequer require that government should resort more largely to the aid of indirect taxation, the revenue 
from land produces not quit« bo much in proportion, but it still forms about one-third of the total receipts of the Empire. 

"The land revenue of India, as of all Eastern countries, may he regarded lees as a tax on the landowners than as the result of a 
joint proprietorship in the soil, under which the produce is divided between the osteouhle proprietors and the Slate. From time 
immemorial the people of India have been accustomed to yield a portion of their crops to their immediate ruler. The Mogul emperors 
founded a system of land administration under which this share of the crops became a fixed tribute, payable to the central authority. 
In Moliammeiian times governors were practically identical with tax collectors, and the whole machinery of adminstration was 
OTganiKcd with this sole object. Under English rule this niachinery has been modified in various ways in tbe different provinces. 

"In Bengal a permanent settlement was made by Lord Comwaliis (1793) which converted revenue collectors into zemindars 
(landlords), who were responsible for tbe tribute or tax. The actual cultivators have thus become mere tenants. In Madras, what is 
I known as the ryotwari aystem prevails, according to which the State recognizes no one but the occupier of cultivated land, and asseeees 
him, or racier his fields, upon certain recognized principles. Such an asBessment is called a 'settlement,' and involves first a survey of 
tbe entire area of cultivated land, then an estimate of the produce and of the value of that produce with reference to all the circumstancea, 
and finally an apportionment of the share which should equitably belong to the State. Bombay enjoys a settlement tenure similar to 
that of Madras, though not so nniverBally spread. The settlement holds good for thirty years only, at the end of which term it is liable 
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to be reTised. In the Northwest provinces, the Punjab, and the Central province, the village is the unit, and not the holding or field. 
The atsesement is levied npon the owners of the village, who may bo either landlords in the English sense or peasant proprietors with 
eep«rate rights, or a village community. The settlement here records the most minute details of all rights over the village lands. This 
settlement is also good for thirty years. In Oudh, aiier the mutiny, the talukdars, or local potentates, were for the most part guaranteed 
in the possession of large estates, with even greater power than the Minindars of Bengal. In Assam a system akin to the rj-otwari, 
but simpler, prevails. In British Burma also, where, as in Assam, cultivation is still backward, the sj-stem is simple and the taxation light. 

' ' In the thirty years' revision only public improvements and a general change of prices, hut not improvements effected by the ryota 
themselves, are considered as grounds for enhancing the a-asessment. The ryot's tenure is permanent, provided he pays the assessment. 

"The important questions of the expediency of settling in perpetuity the amount of revenue to be paid to the government by 
landholders, of permitting tliia revenue to he retleemed forever by the payment of a capital sum of money, and of selling the fee simple 
of wnjfle lands not under aswssment have been within the last few years considered by the government of India. The expefliency of 
allowing owners of land to redeem the revenue has long been advocated as likely to promote the settlement of European colonists; but 
experience seems to show that advantage is very rarely taken of the power which already exists in certain cases to redeem the rent hy a 
quit payment, and it appears unlikely that such a permission would be acted upon to any great extent while the rate of interest afforded 
by aji investment in the purchase of the land assessment is as low as at present in India. 

"Next in importance to the land revenue as a great source of Indian receipts is the income derived from the opium monopoly. 
The cultivation of the poppy is generally prohibited except for the purpose of selling the juice to the officers of the government at a 
certain fixed price. It is manufactured into opium at the government factories at Patna and Ghazipore and then sent to Calcutta and 
Bold at auction to merchants who export it to China." 

"A few figureswill show what India has become financially, and they will illustrate the remarkable changes of the |>ast fifty years," 
Bays Stracbey in his " India." 

"In 1840 the gross revenues of India were Rx. 21,000,000; m 1857, the year before the assumption of the Government by tlie 
Crown, they were Rx. 32,000,000; in 1892 they were Ex. 90,000,000, In ISM the total value of the foreign trade was Ex. 20,000,000; 
in 1857 it was Ex. 55,000,000; in 1892 it was Rx. 197,000,000. Equally remarkable figures might be given for public expenditure. I will 
give one example only; In 1840 tlic gross expenditure on account of all classes of public works in India hardly excee<led Ex. 200,000; in 
1857 it had risen to nearly Ex. 3,000,000; in 1892, including the cost of working the railways and interest on the public works debt, it 
exceeded Ex. 30,000,000. 

" It is true that few of these figures are really comparable, but I give them to illustrate the magnitude of the changes that have 
taken place in India. One fact is sufficient to show that it is only for this purpose that such comparisons can usefully be made. Since 
1840 six great provinces, covering some 500,000 square miles, with a population of more than 60,000,000, have been added to the Empire, 

"The immense growth of the revenues has been in no degree due to increased taxation. If, without going back to a time with 
which no comparisons are possible, we compare the present revenues of British India with those of twenty-five years ago, we shall find 
that nnder almost every head there has been a diminution rather than an increase in the public burdens. The land revenue, measuring 
it by its incidence on the area assessed, is everywhere lighter than it was. The salt duties were generally higher than they are now. Heavy 
customs duties were levied in the former period on every article of import and export, whereas until lately there has been almost absolute 
freedom of trade. 

"I do not propose to speak of the present financial position of India, of surjiluses, deficits, and so forth. The amount of the public 
income and expenditure is affected in all countries by conditions which are constantly changing. But 1 shall describe the principal 
sources from which tbe revenues are derived, and give some of the more imjmrtant facts connectetl with Indian taxation, trade, and 
economical interests. 

"The gross annual revenues of British India at the present time amount to more than Rx. 90,000,000, hut it would be a mistake to 
suppose that this sum represents tbe amount taken from the people by taxation. The State in India has resources which render heavy 
taxation unnecessary, and there is certainly no country in the world posseiBuig a civilized government in which tlie public burdens are 
so light. The taxation falling annually on the population of British India is less than 2s. per head. If we were to include the land 
revenue it would be about double that amount, but this would be no more reasonable than, in a similar calciilation (or our oh n country, 
to reckon as laialion a large proportion of the rent paid to private landholders. * * • 

THE LAND KGVEKCE. 

"The most importantot all the sources of revenue in India is the land revenue, which yields a gross amoimt of nearly Rx. 25,000,000 
a year, and this, as I have explained, is not derived from taxation properly so called. 

"From time immemorial the ruling power throughout India has been entitled to a share of the produce of every acre of land, and 
this share is the soK»lled land revenue. • » • 

"lu the last fifty years the land revenue of British India has more than doubled in amount, but it must not l)e supposed that the 
burden on the land has become heavier. The truth is that the process, described by Mr. Mill aa 'a continued series of reductions of 
taxation,' has gone on during this period without intermission. The increase of land revenue has been due mainly to the extension 
of the empire. Smce 1840 there has been an addition of some 500,000 square miles of territorj'. In our older provinces the growth o£ 
the land revenue has been entirely the result of increase in the area of cultivation, and in the value of agricultural produce, and in no 
instance has it been due to enhancement of the incident of the government demand. • • • 

"There has never, so far aa our knowledge goes, been a government in India that has taken so small a share in the profils of the 
soil as that taken by ourselves. 

THE OPIUM ItBVENl-E. 

"Next to the land revenue tbe most productive source of the public income in India is opium. A portion of the opium i M'enue, 
amounting on an aver^^ to about Ex. 730,000 a year, is derived from opium consumed in India, and this is crediteil in the public 
accounts under the head of excise. Including this, the average amount of the net opium revenue for the five years endmg 1892- 03 was 
about Rx. 7,100,000. • * • 
No. 4 25 
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TITE SALT TAX. 

"The equalization of the salt duties throughout India at a reduced rate waa completed in I8S2 nnder the government of Lord 
Ripon. The duty ^ras then fixed at 2 rupees per maund (82 pounds). In January, 1S8S, in consequence of financial preeaute, the duty 
waa raised to 2i rupees per mannd, but it may be confidently hoped that this will be again reduced when circumetancea permit. At the 
present rate the duty is ahout equii'alent to an annual tax of 5 pence per head of the population. 

"This is the only obligatory tax which falls upon the masses of the population of India, and, although they are very poor, it can 
not be said that the additional price which they have to pay for their salt is felt as an appreciable burden. The case was different 
twenty or thirty years ago, when high duties and, bUII more, the absence of means of communication made it difficult for the poorer 
classes in some parts of India to obtain a sufficient supply of salt. In 1877 the Govemment declared that its policy would aim at giving 
to the people throughout India the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at the cheapest possible cost; that the interests of the 
people and of the public revenue are identical, and that the only just and wise system is to levy a low rale of duty on an mirestrirted 
consumption. This principle has been acted on ever since with satisfactory results. The consumption has steadily increase<l, and the 
combined effect of reduction of duty, the extension of railways, and the general improvement in the means of communication, has been 
to make salt cheaper in the greater part of India than it had ever been before, while the revenue is larger than before the reform of the 
old system was begun. 

" Unfortunately the temptation is always great in time of financial pressure to have recourse to the easy expedient of increasing the 
duty on salt. The vast majority of the people throughout India are probably unaware even of the existence of the tax; but it is on 
them — that is, on the poorer classes— that the actual burden falls. The masses remwn unmoved and silent, while the small and 
wealthier minority, who alone can make their voices beard, give loud approval to measures which impose no appreciable obtieation 
upon tbemselves. No efforts consistent with financial prudence should be spared to reduce to the utmost the price of salt throughout 
India, and thereby to stimulate consumption. * * * 

"The stamp revenue is derived partly from stamps on commercial papers, and partly from fees, levied by means of stamps, on 
proceedings in the judicial courts. It amounted in 1892-93 to Rx. 4,458,000, of which more than Rx. 1,250,000 was derived from 
commercial stamps, the rest from court fees. 

"The revenue under the head of Excise, is derived from duties on spirits and intoxicating dnigs. The people of India generally 
are extremely abstemious; the consumption of spirits is for the most part confined to the lower classes, but even among them there ie, 
in the words of the Government of India, 'a condition of things, which, if it existed in England, would almost be regarded as the 
millenium of temperance. Dnmkenness in the English sense of Ihe term hardly exists In India.' There has been a large and steady 
increase in the excise revenue. In 1870 it was less liian Kx. 1,250,000; in 1880 in was Rx. 2,840,000; and it was Rx. 6,204,000 in 18!)2-»3 
Benevolent people in this coimtry, carried away by the enthusiasm of ignorance, have found in such figures as these the opportunities 
for indignant protest against the ivickedncBS of n government which, with the oV>ject of obtaining revenue, affords, in defiance of native 
opinion, constantly increased fa*:ililics for drinking. There is no foundation for such assertions. The sole cause of the increase of 
revenue has been improved administration and the suppression of illicit distillation and sale. * * * 

HOW REVENUE IS RAISED IN THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

The following statement rcganling methods of raising revenue in the Malayan Peninsula is from a paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, Ivsndon, 1806, by !Ion. F. A, Swettenham, " British resident" in the Federated Malay Klate.i: 

"Tiie combined revenues of the five States were estimated to amount last year to about |i8,000,000, which means that in the time 
Britisli residents have controlled the finances of the protected States they have succeeded in inereai^ing tLe revenues at least twenty-fold. 
I should like to go into details of that revenue, for you may wonder how it is raiseil after what I have said about the abolition of imjKjrta 
and exports. 

TnRBK MAIN SOIKCES OP REVENUE, 

"In all the Plates there are thrct; main sources of revenue. First, an export duty on tin. It is a very high duty, about 12 per cent 
of the value of the metal, but we arc justifieil in imposing it, because it is tlie country's capital, and the Chine,-* can work at such low 
ratw Ihat while the ^lalay Peninsula produces ftve-sixtha of the world's tin it is able to coniruanci the market in this sense, that it can 
unrii-rwll every other tin-producing country; and when the price of metal falls so low that our minein have to curtail their operations, it 
will mean that in other countries the mines have already been shut down, and the con^^cquence will he a smaller production and a rife 
in price. The tin duty is, then, our principal source of revenue, and I have coniiif<tcntly Jield the ojiinion, hitlierto justified l)y results, 
that the rise and fall of prices in European markets need cause us no great anxiety; and if, liy reason of a further tall, our production 
stiould l>c reduced, I do not think that fact should l>c n^^rded as an unmixed evil, 

THK Ol'lLM DITV. 

"Our next principal source of revenue is the heavy duty we impose on all opium imported. In some States the right of collei'ting 
this duty is sold for a term of years at a fixed monthly rental. That plan has objections, and I prefer the collection of the actual duty 
by (iovemment ofiicers. The opium question has so recently been Ihe subject of exhaustive inquiry that I will refrain from further 
aihiaion to it, except to say that Eastern people are not altogetlier lacking in intelligence, and they, unfortunately, know that if the great 
mass of Europeans aro free from the opium habit, they indulge in intoxicants, and European govenimenta profit by the indulgence. 
To Ihe Eastern it appears preiMsterous and illogical that people at the otiier end of tlie world, alien to him in religion and sympathy, 
should busy themselves over his moral obliquities, when their own are so open to criticism. 

The third principal source of revenue is a monopoly of the import duty on spirits, and the exclusive right to manufacture them for 
native consumption. Tliis monopoly is usually 'farmed,' as it is termed, to Chinese, and there is often included with it a similar 
monopoly of the right to license public gambling places and pawiihroking shops. It was perhaps natural that those in this country, 
wIm' understand nothuig of the conditions of society in the Alalay Peninsula, who judge Chinese and natives of the Malay Peninsula and 
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Archipelago by their own Btandards of moralitj, and their own eomewbat narrow— I had almoet said ignorant— conception of the daily 
life of hnmaa beings in parts of the world beyond the reach of their etndy, shoold deeire to see licensed gambling abolished in countries 
whcr^ BritiBh officers influence the administration ; but while I must deny myself the opportunity of giving yon the multitude of 
reasons advanced by those who, with full knowledge and experience of the subject, hold contrary views, I will only say that where 
the gamblers are Chinese and the conditions of life such as prevail in the Malay States you may stop Uceneed gambling, but yon can 
not put a stop to the far more pernicious practice of unlicensed gambling. In the wake of unUcenaed gambling follows a train of evils 
that make the attempt at cure — and that a fruitless attempt — far more objectionable than the disease. This is exactly one of those 
points where it is assuredly wise to remember that our position in the Malay States is that of advisers. 

THB LAND BBVBMUE. 

"I have told you the main sonrees of revenue in all the States, sources which existed long before the days of British residents, hut 
I must now mention two new items for which we are responsible. One is a land revenue. We put the people in absolute possession of 
the land they required, and in return for that we charge them with the payment of a quitrent, which varies in accordance with the class 
of land occupied. The revenue raised from this source in 1894 was: 

InPflrak $235,666 

Selangor 138,216 

Songeitljong 36,537 

Negri Sembiian 32,797 

Pahang 28,367 

Total 470,583 

" This Item of revenue is capable of great expansion, especially when we undertake, as we have already in Pdrak begun to do, 
large schemes of irrigation to enable ua to produce a rice crop at least sufficient tor the consumption of our own people, and possibly 
surplus enough to feed the native population of the neighboring British colony. 

THE RAILWAY BKVESUE. 

"The other source of revenue is derived from railway receipts, and it is considerable. In P^rak the railways are expected to 
produce this year (622, 750, and in Selangor f;72O,000, sums which give a very high rate of interest on the capital invested. In Sungei 
TJjong there is also a railway, but it belongs to a private company; it carries a Government guarantee, and so far has been a source of 
expense to the government of the State, though of course it has been a great public convenience. I trust these railways will, as funds 
permit, be considerably extended, and though it can not be expected that such proportionately high returns will be secured, still, the 
total receipts may be largely increased. The revenues derived from land and railways, the result of British advice and direction, are 
more satisfactory contributions to public funds than the monopolies which, as far as the railways are concerned, have supplied the 
means to construct them." 

REVIEW BY BRITISH OFFICIALS OF COLONIAL TARIFF RELATIONS TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY IN ALL COLONIZIHG 
COUNTRIES EXCEPT GREAT BRITAIN. 

An analysis of theiariff relations existing between the colony and mother country, in countries other than the United Kingdom, 
was presented lo the British Parliament in 1895 in (he form of a series of reports made by British representatives located at the capitals 
of the countries in question. The question upon wliich they were directed to report was, in form, "The Saeal advantages accorded by 
foreign countries to goods imported from their colonial po3ses.sion3, and conversely by the said colonial possessions to goods from their 
mother country." The following is the full test of the reports in question: 

THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The commercial relations between France and her colonies and foreign possessions are now governed by articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 of the Customs l*w of January II, 1892, which run as follows: 

"Akt. 3. The duties and immunities applirable to proilucW imported into the mother country from colonies, from French possessions, 
and from countries of the Indo-Chine* Protcctonite are established in Schedule K, annexed to the present Ian. 

"The Fn'nch territories of the western coast of Africa {with the exi'eption of Gaboon), Tahiti and dependencies, the French 
establishments in India, Oboek, Dieeo-Suarez, Nosii-Be, and Sainte Marie, of Ma<luKascar, are exenipt from the stipulations of &;Iiedulo E. 
French longeloth proceeding from the SVench establishments in India shall, however, be free of duty. Exemptions or reductions may, 
in adililiun, b*- granted for other natural products, or for thiise originally manufactured in the above-mentioned eatahlishuienls. Such 
rwluclions and exemptions shall be established by means of decrees issued by the council of state. Katural products, or those originally 
manufactured in tlie aforesiiid establishments, for which no exemption or reiluction has been granted, Hliall pay, when imported into 
Frani-e, Ihe duties stipulated in the minimum tariff. 

'■ Foreign products imported into colonics, French possessions, and countries of the Indo-Chinese Protectorate, with exception of 
the territories cuiunerated in the preceding paragraph, shall !« subject to duty as if importcl into France. 

"Dtcn-es in the form of public admmistrative regulations, issued on the proposal of the minister of commerce, inilnstry, and 
colonie.-, with the advice of the general councils or the administrative councils, shall designate tlie products which, in exception to the 
preceding provision, shall be subject to special duties. 

"Par^raphs I and 3 of the present article shall not be executory for any colony until the rcpilations mentioned in paragraph 4 
have l)een issued. The effect of this provision is limite<l toone year. The Government may, however, immedialelv grant all or part of 
the priviieaes stipulated in Schedule E to colonics which at the present time levy on foreign proilucts the whole of the tariff duties 
of the mother country, or who subject colonial gcKxls coming from abroad to the duties stipulated m the said tariff. 

"Art. 4. The general councils and the administrative colonial councils may also sui^est that modifications be made in the tariff of 
the mother country. The suggestions shall be submitted to the council of state, whose decisions thereon shall be issued in the same 
manner as the nubiic administrative ngulations meulioncd in the preceding article. 

"Art. 5. Native products of a French colony which are imjiorted into another French colony shall be exempt from ciialonis duty, 

"Foreign products imported from a French colony into another French colony shall be subject in the latter to the payment of tha 
difference between the duties of tlie local tariff and those in the tariff of the exportmg colony. 
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"Aut. 6. The methwl ot assessment, the regolationB for collection and for Ihe repartition ot the sea octroi ("octroi demer"), shall 
be csUblblied by the general or the adminiatrative councils, and ratified by decrees issued in the fonn of public administrative 
regulations. 

"The sea octroi tariffs ehall be voted by the general or administrative colonial councils. They shall be rendered esecutoQr by 
decrees issaed on the propo.=al of the minister of commerce, industrv, ami colonies. 

They may, however, be temporarily put in force in virtue or a governor's decree. The expenditure of the diatoms scnice for 
salarie.=, etc., ennll be entered as obligatory expenses in the local colonial budgets. 

"AitT. 7. The pro visions of article 10 of the law of the 29th DecemlM;r, 1834, relating to Algeria, are main tain e<l in force. 

"Art. 8. The government is authorized to levy surlaxes on, or to prohibit the iini>ortotiona of, all or part of goods the product of 
countries who levy or may levy surtaxes on, or prohibit the importation of, French goods. 

"These measures must \>c submitted iunnediatoly to the chambers for ratification, should they lie sitting; should the cliambera not 
be sitting, they must be submitted at the opening of the following session." 

Tbt' tariff for proiUuts imported into the mother country from French colonies and posscssio 
Chinese Protectorate, are set forth in Schedule E, referred to in article 3, section 1, as follows: 

Schedule E. 



J, and from countries of the Indo- 



AKTKXEr,. 


Duties (aadltional taxes includcdi. 


































Pepper, plmenlo, cloves, elnnsmoii, nunla, lignes, amomums and canlamonu, nutmegs, mace, and 




Fnxliicdi of Kircign origin: 
IiEiinrlcd from Alberta— 

Aftor having liceii nalSonaliiod there throudli the pajinciit of tUo clutlcn specified in Ihc larifl of 
llicmoHierc.iitnlr.v. 






. larifl and that of Ibe mother counlrj-. 
Dudes stipulated In the tariff of the mother cotiiitrr. 


The proliililiioni. c.r rcalriilions cstabirshod bj llic cusloma tnrifl. whedicr Id the liilerwc of i>ubli<' 
Older or in conscfjuence of the eiisience of a monopoly, arc applicable lo (roods Imported from ihc 
French colonii'saud pasHvaBlaus, whL-thur such arUuleshe colODial or the product] ol foreign countries. 





tsof French colonl< 



.11 only enjoy this faii-or on condition tl 
TKO CL.iSSES OF COWMEH. 



t the Importation hi 



Bv implication, all French goods imported into the colonies, etc., are admitteil free of duly. 

"■' .pplication of thia law is not, however, wi j'ol universal, as by article 3, section 2, certain colonies are excepted from its 
'■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ■■ -■ ,...-,,..., .t. . ji^g French colonies may be divided into three groups; 



provisions, the practical result being that, as regartia lAritt legislati 

GnoiP 1. — CoLo.viES WHERE ALL Fresch Imports are Free, 

These colonies arc as follows; 
Algeria. 

Comoro Islands. 
(lalwon. 
<iuadeloupe and dependencies. 



Indo-China {Fi 
Martinique. 
Mayotte and depend* 



■h). 



c Foreigs Imports Pay the Duties of tub Fbescu Taripp.* 



New Caledonia and dependencies. 

IttSunion. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

(Madagascar. ') 



The cusloiuH law (article 3, paragraph 2) authorizes, however, the Government to alter by decree the French tariff as applied in 
the cokmies. This faculty has been freely used, and it is only by carefully comparing these decrees with the French tariff that an exact 
knowle<lge of the French colonial rates can lie arrived at. 

In ail the colonies of this group French product-s enjoy a privileged treatment as compared with those of foreign countriee. 



3 French Produce, as a Rule, Pays 



s Foreign I^ooucb. 



These colonies are; 
Benin (Gulf of). 

Congo, French (Conventional Basin). 
(iuinea, French. 
Ivory Coast. 



Sofi 



-m. 



Oceania, French establislunenis of. 

Soudan, French. 

Tahiti and dependencies. 



In all these colonies, ' 
origin. In WnOgnl, howevi 
exemT>te<I. 

In .Ni>»si-Bi5 and Oceania the customs tariffs apply only to foreign goods. 



In Obock and the French possessions of India, at !>ainte-Marie de Madi^wjcar and Diego-Suarez, there are practically no customs 



. having eomm 
rltten JiadnBas 



1 tieade) wilh Fini 
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COLONIAL PEODLTS lUPORTED i: 



Aa re^rtls duties on colonial produce imported into France, all the colonies in group 1 are exempt from any duty except those 
duties Hpecified in the table given above. 

Ah regards colonies in group 2, their produce pays the rates of the French minimum tariff, hnt Article III of the law of the 11th of 
January, 1892, provides that special exemptions or reductions can be made by decrees of the Conseil d'Efat, and there ia acarcely one 
of the colonies which has not obtained in thia manner considerable privileges for their produce. 



Algeria, aa shown above, is cUiP^-ed among the colonies in group 1, where all French imports are free, but foreign imports pay the 
duties of the French tariff. There are, however, certain special rates for Baited meats, coffee, sugars, tobacco, cigars, etc. Matches, which 
are a (Jovemnient monopoly in France, and arc altogether prohibited, may he imported into Alj^ria, where there is no monopoly. 

Goods, the produc-e of Tunis and Morocco, are admitted free when imported by land, the only exception being for barks from Tunis, 



All Al; 



Igerian goods imported into I'ra 



There is an ad valorem duty of 8 per cent on foreign goods, generally, imported into Tunis from France and other foreign ci 

Up till 1890 all Tunisian produce importwl into France was subject to the duties of the general tariff. By the law of the IStli of 
July, 1890, however, certain produce, such as cereals, olive oils, animals, etc., are admitted free up to a certain quantity, which is lised 
annually by decree. AH other produce pays the rates of the minimum tariff. 

Export duties are levied on dates, sponges, halfa, olive oil, fresh olives, wool, bones, skins, and a few other articles. 

It may be useful to add that the commercial relations between Ureal Britain and Tunis are fixed by the convention of the 10th of 
July, 1875, Article VII of which provides that in no case shall the rate of duty exceed 8 per c»nt ad valorem, while Article XI stipulates 
that the convention shall remain in force until its revision shall have been accomplished hy common consent after the expiration of se\en 
yeaiB from the date of its conclu^on. 



By article 2 of the law of the 13th of July, 1886, sugars from the Fi'ench colonies imported into France are entitled to an allowance 
called "d^chet de fabrication " equivalent to the average of the excess of yields obtained by native sugars during the previous season's 
working. The amount of this allowance is fixed every year by decree. In the years 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95, and 18«o-96 it haa been 
23 francs 80 centimes, 19 francs 47 centimec, 21 francs l'9 centimes, and 21 francs 73 centimes per cent, respectively. Though not a. bounty 
in the proper sense of tbe word, its effect is to protect colonial sugars. 



Good* imported into the French colonies are subject to a tax called "octroi de mer," which is levied upon all produce, whether of 
French or foreign origin. 

These taxes are fixed by the colonial administrations, and vary considerably ui the different colonies. They are local taxes and 
devoted to local purposes. 



In many, it not all, the French colonics special taxes ("taxes de consommation") are levied on spirits, wines, beers, tobacco, etc., 
of foreign an<l local oripin. . . . , „ . , , , . ... 

Thia memorandum only gives the general pnnciples on which the commercial relations of France with her colonies are established. 
Their intention has been to protect, as far as possible, the produce of each colony in corapcUtion with foreign countries, and to bring 
the colonies, as far as rircuma lances will permit, within the French customs frontier. 

In the case of the colonies in group 2, however, geographical conditions or diplomatic obligations have hitherto prevented a complete 
fulfillment of the object aimed at; but every opportunity will no doubt be taken of put^ng the law of the llth January, 1892, into full 
execution, and of thus placing Frendi produce imported into the colonies on a privileged footing as r^ards the produce of foreign countries. 

The following tables show briefly the position of the customs relations of the French colonies as regards their import and export 
trane with France and foreign countries: 

IUI>0RTO. 



COLONIES ASD 



)f foreign oriiiin Imported lulo tbo 



Algeria Fr 

Comoro Wands 

Uiiadt-loiipe ond dependencies — 



„_ .tTcnc'h.. 

iDdo-Chiiia. t'rench ' do.. 

Mnrtinlquo - do.. 

HaTuttu and dependencies do . . 

HlSunion rto.. 

BI. Pierre nnd MlqueloD i.....do.. 

Benin (Gulf ot) Special t 

Congo, Iteneh (Convenlionni Baidu) do.. 

DleBO.!5UHK;i nnd dependencies' do.. 

Guinea. French do.. 



nS- 



,...„™- I do.. 

Coast ' do.. 



Oceaniai Frcneli wtoblislimeuta ol - 
Salme-Marie de Mudagaacar » 



:b and loroign produce pay In principle Iho same di 



■ Fnctlcally no CustODB datles. 
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COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 


Regime appUcable to prodacM of COlO- 
nf»l origin lmport«a Into France. 
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THE GERMAN COLONIES. 

According to the l^slation actually in force, the German colonies, in ao far as customs tariff r^nlations are concerned, are 
treated by Germany aa foreign countries ("ZollauHland"); the goode exported from the coloniea into the German cuetome union are 
conseqHently subjected to the same treatment as regards customa rates and charges as the hke products import«d here from foreign 
countries. 

Prerioualy to 1893 German colonial products imported into the cnstoras union did not even get the l>eneflt of the conventional 
tariff, hut came under the operation of the so-called "autonomoua" tariff. 

Thia Htate of things waa r^arded ae a gross injustice by those engaged in colonial trade, and on the 2d of June, 1893, the 
Bundearath adopted a resolution whereby the conventional tariff waa for the future to be applied to the products of German coloniea 
and protectoratea. 

Jn 1890 a representation, drawn up by those intereated in the trade of the colonies, waa addressed to the Imperial Government, 
pointing out the advantiM^ which would accrue if, following the example set by Spain in regard to her coloniea, differential duties were 
eatabliched in favor of German colonial produne imported into the German cuatoma union. 

Tlie Government referred thia repreaentatioa to the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce tor its opinion aa to the adoption of the 
suggestion made therein, and in consetjuence of the chamlKr reporting strongly in favor of the maintenance of the existing system, and 
in particular against the introduction of differential duties, the application of the petitioners was rejected. 

In the report upon the trade of Hambui^ for 1891, issued under the sanction of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, the matter 
is referred to in the following terms: 

" Our colonial policy has unhappily claimed during the past year numerous regrettable aacrificea; at the aame time the economic 
development of most of our colonies seems to he progressing ateadUy, if slowly; we sliould, however, regret if the scheme which under 
variouB ahapes has recently found advocalea, viz, to favor German colonial imports by means of differential duties, ahould be realized. 
We took last year the opportunity, when a recommendation to thia effect was auhmitted for our opinion, to express the conviction that, 
whilst the kevBtone of tne commorcial development of the German colonies is to be found in Germany herself and in the trade of those 
■colonies with'the Empire, that development can not fail to benefit by the participation of other nations in our colonial trade, and by 
full liberty being left to colonial produce to seek its natural market wherever the most favorable conditions for value may exist." 

From inquiriea ainee made, it may be taken for granted that no change has taken place in the attitude adopted npon thia subject 
by Hie ruling commercial authorities at Hamburg, who continue to adhere to the opinion indicated aljove. 

t'n the other hand, the introduction of a preferential treatment in favor of tiennan colonial products ia undoubtedly atill one of 
the deaiderats put forward in colonial circles, but 1 am informed that the queation has not been oflicially rai)^ during the last few ycara. 

With regard to the treatment accorded in the German colonial possessions to goods imported from the mother country, Germany 
is likewife treated by her colonics, as regards customs duties, as a foreign country ( " Zollansknd " ), and no especially favored treatment 
has hitherto been accorded by the German colonial customs administration to the imports from other foreign slates. 

With regard to the hypothetical question. What might be expected to be the bearing of a policy of differential duties upon the 
obligations incurred through the moat-favored-nation ciatiae in commercial treaties? The general impression in thia country appears to I* 
that differential dutiea in favor of the trade of the motherland with her coloniea, and vire vcraa, might be introduced, in apite of the 
most favorcil-nation clause, in the absence of an express stipulation to the contrary in the treaties. 

THE NETHERLANDS COLONIES. 

In compliance with the instructions contained in the Earl of Kimberley's circular dispatch of the 25th ultimo, I have the honor to 
report that no fiscal advanti^s are accorded In the colonial poa^sslons of the Netherlands to goods imported from the mother country 
over Ronda imported from foreign conntriep; and that, similarlv, Dutch colonial goods enjoy no preferential treatment on their introduction 
into thia country, no differential duties of any kind existing here. 

Previous to the year 1872 certain producta of (he Dutch East Indian colonies were charged at a lower rate of the duties levied on 
exportation from thoMe colonies, and tnus practicallj; enjoyed a more favored treatment on their introduction into the mother country 
than that applied to similar goods imported from foreign countrica. The last Dutch East Indian differential export tariff dates from the 
vear IStifl ("Indish Staatblad," No. 99, p. 22), and since the 1st January, 1874, when the reform of the Indian export tariff decreed in 
1872 Anally came into operation, all Dutcn colonial products have been and are treated on exactly the same footing aa aimilar products 
imported from elsewhere, 

I niav add that by clause 2 of the treaty of the November 2, 1871, between Great Britain and the Netherlanda, the conditiona of 
British and Dutch trade with the island of Sumatra were completely aasimilated, 

THE PORTUQUESE COLONIES. 

Merchandise which has been produced in the Porttigueae transmarine provinces and conveyed direct in Portuguese vesels pays in 
the cuatom-hoiiaes of the mother country or the adjacent islands one-half of the dutiea fixed in the general tariff. 

Merchandiae which haa been produced in the provmces of Mozambique, Portuguese India, and Timor enjoys a ramilar privilege, 
whatever the fiag under which it ia conveyed. 
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Tobacco is excepted in both caeee. 

Bice, Alices, and fibets, after bavinK been nationalized tn any of the custom-houses of Asia or East Africa, are placed on the aame 
footiDK for the enjoyment of the aforesaid advanta^ce as if they nere actually produced in the transmarine provinces. 

All merchandise brought from Macao in Portuguese vessels and accompanied by a certificate of origin from that dty enjove, when 
cleared for conaumption in the custom-houses of the mother country and the adjacent islands, a reduction of 60 per cent upon tne duties 
of the general tarift. 

Sugar grown in the island of Madeira pays, when cleared for consumption at the custom-houses of the mother country and the 
Azores, one-fourth of the duty chargeable upon foreign sugar of the same quality. 

Maise in grain imported into the island of Madeira ^m foreign ports pays one-third of the duty levied upon it under the general 
tariff when imported into Portugal, and when grown in the archipelago of Cape Verde it pays no duty upon entering the island. 

The produce and manufactures of the mother country and tne adjacent islands imjKirted into the colonial province of Cape Verde 
enjoy a reduction of 20 per cent from the general tariff for tliat colony, with the exception of alcohol and plain spirit, the reduction in 
favor of which is 40 per cent, and tobacco, which if of Portuguese growth pays 60 reis (2Jd.) per kilogram in leaf, roll, or cake, 300 reis 
(Is. 4d.) per kili^nun of cigars, and 200 reis (lid.) per kilogram of other kinds of manufactured tobacco, as compared with 1,800 reis 
I8a.]per kilogram for raw tobacco, or 3,600 reis (16b.) per kilogram for tlie manufactured article, which are the duties levied upon the 
loreign product. 

Merchandise reexported from the custom-house of the mother country and the neighboring islands to the province of Cape Verde 
pay 80 per cent of the duties charged in the general tariff, tobacco excepted. 

Constructions of iron or mixed materials for habitation or manufacturing or industrial purposes, fishing nets and cord for making 
them, wood, vehicles and parts thereof, sacking, fiooring, tiles, stonework, and barrels enter tne Province of Cape Verde free of duty 
if of Portuguese manufacture. 

Merchandise produced or manufactured in the mother country or the adjacent islands or nationalized in the custom-houses thereof, 
imported into the island of St. Thomas, pay 10 per cent of the duties fixed in the general tariff for that island, with the exception of 
fermented liquors, spirits, and tobacco. As regards the former, the following diflercnces are established; 



ABTICLES. 


Portu- 


ForelgD. 


Wines, vinegar, and beer per lOliters.. 


600 


{ills 

1,800 




£00 

■a 


Tobacco: "" ^ 







All Portugneee manufactures and produce enter Princes Island free of duty, except alcohol and distilled liquors and tobacco, which 
pay at the rale iust given. The articles o£ Portuguese manufacture which are exempt from duty at St. Thomas are sacks and sacking. 
constructions of iron of mixed materials for habitation, agricultural or industrial purposes, vessels under 200 tons, fishing nets and cord 
for making them, wood, vehicles and parts thereof, tiles of all kinds, barrels, and stonework. 

The export duties for iM>ffee and cocoa shipped from St. Thomas to other parts of the Portuguese dominions may be roughly given 
as one-hali of those levied upon shipments to foreign parts in Portuguese bottoms or one-third of their amount when the destination and 
the vessels arc foreign. Por all other merchandise they bear the proportion of 1, 5, and 15 per cent of the value, respectively. 

The manufactures and produce of the mother country and the neighboring islands imported into Anibriz pay 10 per cent of the 
general tariff for goods of foreisn origin entering that port. Reexports from tlie same source enjoy a rednction of 20 per cent 
Jlerchandise produced in other aistricis ol Angola and the other Portuguese transmarine provinces pays an all-round duty of 6 per cent 
upon their value when entering Ambriz, while nationalined foreign goods or the produce of the mother country reexported from tlie 
same sources enter duty tree. 

There is no differential rate as regards merchandise reexported from Ambriz. Wliatever its destination or the flag under which it 
is conveyed, it pays 2 per cent upon tlie value. 

The articles of Portuguese manufacture which are entirely exempt from duty are the same as at St. Thomas. 

At the Loanda, Benguella, and Mossamedes custom-houses articles produced or manufactured in Portugal or the neighboring 
islands or nationalized there pay only 10 i)er cent of the duties levied upon similar goods of foreign origin, with the excejition of 
alcohol and plain brandy, which pay 60 percent of the duties of the general tariff, and tobacco, which paysio reis (Ud.) per kilogram 
if in leaf, roll, or cakes, 1.^0 reis (^Sd.) per kilogram of cigars, and 100 reis (5Jd. ) per kilogram of other mariufaotured kinds. 

Paw tobacco of foreign origin pays 1,800 reis (6s.) per kilog., and double that when in manufactured forms. 

The goods of Portuguese origin which enter duty free are the same as at St. Thomas. 

The duty upon goods reexported is 2 per cent upon the value, whatever be the destination or the flag. 

The export duties levied at these custom-houses upon the majority of the produce of the colony are lo per cent when tlie destination 
is a foreign port and 3 per cent on the value when a Portuguese port. Ivory is an exception as regards the amount of the duty, although 
the proportion is the sauio. It is 10 and 2 per cent, re.^iiectively. 

In Portuguese India the import duties upon goods of Portuguese origin are one-half of those levied upon similar articles of foreign 

At Mozambique, Portuguese or nationalized goods pay but 10 per cent of the tariff charged upon foreign goods. 

Merohandise reexported from other parts of the PortugucEc dominions pays 80 per cent of that tariff, with the exception of distilled 
drinks, which pay 60 per cent. 

The exemptions from duty are the same as at St. Thomas, with the addition of leguminous produce. 

So duty is levied upon reexports from Mozambique to other parts of the Portuguese dominions. Itceyporta to foreign ports pay 2 
per cent upon their value, without distinction of the flag under which they are conveyed. 

I'^xports to Portuguese ports pay half of the duty levi»l when the dewtination is a foreign port if the duty does not exceed 4 per 
cent of the value. Above that peroentage they pay three-quarters of it. The highest export auty is 10 per cent upon Indian cloves 
and ivorv. 

A recent law (April 29, 1805) has considerably reiluced the duty leried upon the Portuguese winea^n the wood at all the African 
pOBsessiona, and has increased by 50 per cent the duties upon fermented liquors of fore^n manufacture, whether imported direct or 
nationalized previously. 

THE SPANISH COLONIES (IN iBgs). 



Before proceeding to examine the preferential treatment accorded by Spain to her colonial possessions, it may be well to point out 

xisting relations of these latter to the mother country. 

1 provinces of the Kingdom, 
of the two former islands and 



Tcountry. 

1. Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Canaries are no longer considered as colonies, but have l«en declared provinces of the Kingdi 
with direct representation in the Cortes. There is, however, a fundamental difference in the administrali — '" ■ ' - ■. ^ 
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of the Canaries. Cuha and Porto Riro, llioiiRh styled Spanish provinres, ore etill administratively under the "Ultramar," or colonial 
offive, wliereas the Canaries are under the administration of the home olhce. 

2, A second jfronp consists ot the Philippines and their outlying dependencies, which are colonies without any direct reprewiitation 



, under the supervision ot the government ot 



in the Madrid Cortei^. 

3. A third group is fuiTced by the Spanish settlements in the Gult of Gui 
Femaodo Po. 

4. Ifletiy, there are the Spanish ptarrison towns and adjacent territories in Morocco. 

The basis of the commereial relations of Spain with all tliese possessions (exceptii^ the Canaries ami the fourth group) is nl>soliito 
freedom for all products init>orted direct thence into Spain and for all Spanish goods exported direct from the mother country to tiie 
iHiveral islands. 

Such is the general theory, but in practice it is not strictly apjiliod, and certain categories of colonial goods are set apart and pay 
a <luty eqoivBleiit to an octroi tax, but in every case below the customs duties levied on the same categories of goods of foreign origin. 

Commerce between the mother country and her transmarine possessions is considered as forming part of the coasting trade of the 
Kingilom, and as such ia regulated bv the general rules of the home coasting trade ( " ley de cabotage " j, the only exception to this Ix'iiig 
the Canary Islands, where trade witli the I'eninsula is restricted, for economic reasons, to the eight " free pori,*." 

The products of Culm, Porto Bico, and the Philippine Ishmds and the dependencies of that areliiiwlago b,tv arluiitled tree of 
ciistoniB duties into the Peninsula and Balearic Islands when imported direct uuder the national flag, with the single exception of 
tobacco, which is subjected to a special royalty. 

In conformity with the budget law of June last the coasting trade ("comercio de cabotage") between the Spanisli tmnsm;irine 
provinces and possessions and the ports ot the Peninsula can on1y_ be carried on in K]ianish ships. 

When the Si>anish colonial products are carried under a foreign flag tiiey arc subject, when imported into the Peninsula and Balearic 
Isles, to the duties leviable under the new special tariff ("segunda tarifa") and to an octroi duly. 

Until last year certain colonial food stuffs, though exempt from customs duty, were subject to the following "Iran-iitHiry " and 
municipal eliaives, the former imposed with the object ot affording "teniporary" assistance to the t-panish treasury, the latter 1>eing 
handed over to the local authorities: 



,.„c„,. 


"dS" 


Miinloipnl 
charges. 

























These transitorjf and municipal charges were abolished by the budget law ol 1892, and ii 
to levy a charge equivalent to an octroi duty, the list of taxable articles being at the same tim 
from the following table; 

Speciai. Takifp No. 5 {August, 1892). 



No. 


ARTICLES. 


Duty. 


! 




.100 k1 log.. 


Pa. c. 
3B GO 

B6 OD 

GO 00 

laa 00 

loo 00 

40 00 
V20 00 
ISO 00 

70 OO 


















raandpoB- 

100kl%.. 


CoHtfi; lu Uie trerrr, from elKwbcic 





































The above table shows that a preferential treatment in regai'd to the octroi duty is accorded to sugar and coffee protluced in S 
colonial posseasious. 

Last year's budget law authorized the imposition of a special duty on brandies and spirits imported into the mother cotmtr 
Cuha, I'orto Rico, ana the Philippines; till this nas been passed the "transitory" duty of 3 jicsetas Toccntavos on each hectoliie ui 
ptoUiiced in those islands is maintained. 

The following is a Jranstation of the s[>ecial tariff lixing the "regalia" duty on manufactured tobacco imported into Spni;t: 

Special T.^kifp No. 3 (Augcst, 1892). 



KO. 


ARTICLES. 


Duty. 


I 

8 

12 


Snuff, produced in and eiportod from Cuba and I'orto Blco pt 

Tobacco dim, iiroducwl In and oxiMirtod from Cuba and I'orto Rico 

CigarB, paokidT up. proilupwl hi and exported from Cuba nnd Porlo Bico 


ikilog.. 


11 

14 00 

si 


lfk:^^r,^^SSZ^WruSSSSSSi^T'.!^'^.::: 










Paper clgaretlep. ana chipped tobacco, prodnceJ in and exported from the PbJIlpplncs 





, Google 
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From the HboTe it appeara that— Fes. c. 

Snuff from Cuba or Porto Rico pays a 'regalia" of 8 30 

While foreign snuff is taxed at 10 75 

Cigars from Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines pay , 9 75 

Foreign cigars are tased at L 16 25 

Cigarettes from Cuba or Porto Rico pay .....—..,.,.,,, -... 8 50 

Cigarettes from the Philippines pay , 50 

Foreign cigarettes are taxed at 16 25 

Special regulations are enforced with regard to the ex7ort trade of the Canary Islands, commerce with the Peninsula and the 

Balearic Islands being confined to the following free porta: Santa Cruz de Tenerife Oiiitavo, Ciudail del Real de las Palmas, Santa Cruz 

de las Falmjis, Arecife <le Lauzarote, Puerto de Calvas, San Seliastian, and Valvcrde. 

The following products of the archipelago are admitted free of duty into the mother country; Spurge oil, almonds, lupines, Frsnch 

beans, vegetable alkali, chestnuts, bailev, onions, rye, cochineal, sweets, straw for hats, etc.; fruits, chick-pease, seeds, niaize, archil, 

potatoee, filter-stones, fish, fiagstones, silk in cocoon, raw and worked, wheat, and wine. 

Common sugar matle in the islands from indigenous canes is also admitted free of customs dnty, provided— 

fll That it IS exported from one of the three ports of Santa Cruz t!c Tenerife, Las Palmas, or Santa Cruz de las Palmas. 

(2) That the manufacturer's certificate is signed by the mayor of the district in which the manufactory is situated, 

(3) That the ijoantity of sugar imported does not exceed a certain specified amount in proportion to the Ucense duty. 

(4) That the importer of Canary sugar i>ays the octroi duty imposed on sugar in the ports of the Peninsula. 

Food stuffs, fruits, and effects imported into the Canaries from the Pcninfiula and the Balearic Isles lost their nationality of origin, 
and would be considered as foreign goods reimported into Spain. 

On the other hanil, merchandise the ijroduce of and arriving from Spanish transmarine possessions which touch at the Canaries 
preserve their nationality of origin on reaching the Peninsula, the merchandise being considered as having been merely in depot while 
m the p irta of the archipelago. 

Tiie settlements on the coast of Morocco, Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Penon de la Goinera, and the Chafarine Islands are subject to 
a separate customs arrangement. 

Pood stuffs, fruits, and effects, no matter what may be their country of origin, imported into Spain from these porta are treated 
as foreign goods and have to pay duty as such. 

Fish and munitions of war are imported into Spain from these settlements free of duty. 

The Spanisli possessions in the Gulf of Guinea, consisting of the Islands of Fernando Po, Annobon, and Corisso, and Elobey, and 
Cabo de S. Juan on the African mainland are treated much more favorably, and the produce of these settlements imported dirpct into 
Spain is admitted free of duty, the commerce with the settlements beine considered as coasting trade. Moreover, the dul^ on all prod- 
uce of the west African (Joast exported direct from Fernando Po and its dependencies into Spain is reduced to three-fifths of the customs 
duty fixed in the genera! tariff, out if such produce is unloaded at and reshippcd to Spain from the Canaries it ia conwdered as foreign 
goods and taxed accordingly on arrival in the Peninsula- 
Cocoas in grain, ground or in jmrts, and cocoa butler imported from Fernando Po are subject to a tax equivalent to an octroi duty 
in plar« of the lormer transitory and municipal charges. 

With this soUtary exception, all goods produced in and arri\'ing direct from Fernando Po and its dependencies are admitted into 
Spain free of <luty. 

With regard to the bearing of the most^ favored -nation article in the commercial treaties on the preferential treatment accorded by 
Spun to her colonial posseesions, I ani assur^ by competent authorities that there is no present intention of changing the commercial 
regime now obtaining in respect to the Spanish colonies. They are, and as far as known will continue to tie, treated on another and 
more favorable footing to that accorded to all foreign countries. The list of articles liable to the "droit de coneommation," of octroi 
duty, may he (as it was last year) modified from time to Urne according to the exigencies of the Spanish treasury, but every effort will be 
maae to maintain, and, if possible, to strengthen the commercial tics which bind the Peninsula to her outlying possessions. 

BELGIUM. 

Imports into Belgium from the Congo State enjoy no preferential treatment, but continue to be treated merely on the footing of 
imports from the most favored nation. As regards exports from Belgium to the Congo State, the independent State is precluded by tho 
fitipulaUons of the general act of Berlin from giving them any special advantage. 
No. 4 26 
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QUESTION VI. 



THE COMMERCIAL RELATION BETWEEN THE COLONY AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY-THE ABILITY OF THE COLONY 
TO SUPPLY THE ARTICLES REQUIRED IK THE HOME COUNTRY AND TO ABSORB AND DISTRIBUTE THOSE PRO- 
DUCED BY THE MOTHER COUNTRY, AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE TARIFF AND OTHER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE COLONY AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY ARE ADJUSTED TO PRODUCE THIS MUTUAL INTERCHANGE. 

The questions that naturally preeent themselvea in considering tiic subject ot the eommercial relation between the mother country 
and the colony are : 

(A) Whether the colony can produce articles required by the home country, and whether its facilities for their production excel 
those o{ the mother counb^'? 

(B) Does the colony offer to the mother country special ^ilities for obtaining the articles which it prodnces and which the 
mother country requires? 

(C) Doea the colony require in exchange for its products the class of articles produced in the mother country, and whether 
they can be more Huccessfully produced there than in the colony? 

(D) Will such interchange of products between the mother country and the colony stimulate production in the colony and 
increase Ihe mutual demand and interchange? 

(E) Whether the colony may also prove valuable as a distributing station for the products of the home country. 

(F) Whether the trade of the mother country with the colony grows more rapidly than that with other countries. 

(G) Do the mutual advanti^^ of interchange of the natural products of the colony and the mother country lead to the 
removal in part or in full of tariff or other trade reatrictions between the two sectiona? 

A large share of the colonies of the world are located in the Tropica and all ot the governing countries are located in the Temperate 
Zone. Of the 140 colonies, dependencies, and protectorates of the world more than 100 are in the Tropics; and of the 500,000,000 people 
governed by people other than that ot the immediate territory which they occupy, fully 450,000,000 are in the Tropics. Practically all 
of the people within the Tropics, except those on the American continent, are governed by Temperate Zone nations. It is also in the 
tropical colonics that commerce and commercial relations remain yet chiefly to be developed, the more advanced colonies lying in the 
Temperate Zone and peopled by natives of the mother country or their descendants having already developed to a great extent their 
coDuncrce and commercial relations with the world and with the mother country. It is therefore with reference to the relations between 
the tropical colonies and the mother countries located in the Temperate Zone that this study will be directed. 



Tropical productions now form a lat^ share of the importations of all Temperate Zone countries. The foodstuffs, the coffee and 
tea and cocao, the tropical fruits, formerly considered a luxury but now a necessity, the fibers, the India rubber, the ivory, the cabinet 
woods, and tlie numerous other articles required for use in manufacturing and entering bo largely into the great industries and 
requirements of the daily life of the entire world, form each year a larger share of the requirements and importations of the 
Temperate Zone countries. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his "Control of the Tropics," calls pointed attention to this tact "If we turn 
at the present time," he says, " to the import lists of the world and regard them carefully, it will soon become apparent to what a 
large extent our civilization already draws its supplies from the Tropics. It is curious to reflect to what a laige extent our complex, 
highly organised modem lite rests on the works and productions of a region of the world to which our relations are either indefinite 
or entirely casual." (Beep. 1230.) 

iiag OF THE TEUPBRATB ZONB AQOREaATE $1,000,000,000 ANNUALLX. 



An examination of the import statements of the principal countries ot the world fully justifies this assertion. The tropical 
and subtropical importations of the United Kingdom in 1S99 amounted to alxiut (300,000,000; including India rubber and gutta 
percha, about 535,000,000; tea, about $60,000,000; fibers, over $25,000,000; coffee and cacao, nearly $25,000,000; tropical fruits and nuts 
and nut oils, about $30,000,000, and chemicals, drugs, dyes and cabinet woods, $20,000,000. 

In the United States the share which tropical products form of the total imports is even larger than that in the United Kingdom 
or perhaps any of the European countries in which foodstuffs necessarily form a considerable share of the imports. The importation of 
tropical and subtropical products into the United States, including all sugar imported, has averaged during the last decade more than 
$3(X),000,000 a year, and in severa) of those years has exceeded $350,000,000, or an average of about $1,000,000 per day. The principal 
items are: Sugar, $100,000,000; coffee from $-55,000,000 to $90,000,000 annually; raw silk, from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 annually; 
India rubber, from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually; fibers, from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum; fruiLs and nuts, a like sum; 
tobacco, from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually; tea, from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 a year; cotton, chiefly Egyptian, from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 per annum; cocoa, from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually; and many other articles of equal importance and necessty for 
food stuffs or manufacture. 

The import figures of other countries also show that they draw largely upon tropical and subtropical territory for their suppliee- 
The imports of Netherlands from her tropical possessions in the Orient alone aggregate more than $100,000,000 per annum; and when 
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to this is added the Bimilor importatioiia of the other Temperste Zone countriee, the above estimate of an annoal importation of one 
billion dollaie* value annually of tropical and sabtropical products by the Temperate Zones seems folly justified. Practically all of this, 
it will be observed, is food stuffs and raw materials for use in manufacturing, and the demand therefore must be continuous, incrensisg 
iritb the growth of population and of the adaptation of tropical products to the daily life of the Temperate Zone people. 



mporied into the United States in each year from 
B Unitbd States dubino the Years Ending June 30, 1891, to 1901, 



VAt-trre OF TsoPiCAL and Subtropical Producm Imported ii 
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> Not separately specified prior to 1896. 

An examination of the above table readily answers the above questions as to whether a colony situated In the Tropics can produce 
articles required by the mother country, and whether its facility for production is greater than that of a mother country located in the 
Temperate Zone. All of the articles enumerated in this large list are of tropical or subtropical production, and, with a very few 
exceptions, are not successfully or readily produced in other than tropical territory. That practically all of them, with perhaps the 
exception of sugar and raw ailk, can be produced more conveniently and with greater facility in the Tropica than in the Temperate Zone 
goee without saying. 



The grand total of imported articles included in the above list forms about 40 per cent of the total importations into the United 
States. They are of such character and form such an important factor in the food supply and in the manufacturing industries that the 
demand for them must continue indefinitely and increase as population and consumption increase. On the other hand, the other classes 
of importations which do not come from tlie Tropics are liable to l>e reduced by the growth or manufacture at home of certain articles 
now imported from the Tropica; white of the tropical importations, Bone except sugar seems likely to be produced in the United States, 
and the Tropics must therefore be relied upon (o supply the constantly growing demand. 

The answer to the above question as to whether the colony can more readily produce important articles required by the mother 
country seems therefore to be in the affirmative, especially when the colony is located in the Tropics and the governing country In the 
Temperate Zone. 

(B.) DOES THE COLONY OFFER TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OBTAININO THE 
ARTICLES WHICH IT PRODUCES AND WHICH THE MOTHER COUNTRY REQUIRES? 

The principal advanti^ likely to accrue to the mother country in its ability to draw upon the colony for those tropical products 
which it requires is found in the steadiness and certainty of supply likely to arise from the investment of capital from the mother country 
for production within the colony of those articles required in the mother country and known to its capitalists to be articles of constant 
consumption and therefore constant demand. The experience of all colonizing nations, especially Great Britain, is that capital from the 
mother country is largely invested in the colonies, and particularly for the purpose of producing those articles demanded in ils markets. 
That the capitalist who sees a hundred million dollars' worth of sugar imported into his own country annually, or seventy-five million 
dollars' worth of coffee, or thirty million dollars' worth of India rubber, or raw silk, or fibers would invest his money in the prodoction 
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of these ailiclea much more readily in a territory controlled by his own Government than elsewhere goes without Baying, The question 
of permanence of government and thna of the saiety of investment is one of the first to be considered by the capitalist or investor, and 
this is illuBtmted by the slow development of production through invested capital in the great tropical areaa of Central and South 
America, n'here frequent revolutions and changes of government render such investments unsafe and profits therefrom uncertain. 

Another advantage which capital finds in investment in territory having a. permanent and reliable form of government is that in 
such territories facilities for transportation and commonicatiou, which are absolute necessities to successful btisiaesj undertakings of this 
character, are more numerous and trustworthy and more likely to be estcndod as occasion requires. To this may be added the further 
fact that articles produced in the colony from invcstmenta by residents of the home country go more directly from the producer to the 
consumer, without passing through the hands of as many middlemen or contributing a profit to a large number of intermediate dealers 
and thus increaising their cost to the consumer. 

Still another advantage to the mother country in the control of tropical territory lies in the application of the enterprise, energy, 
and inventive characteristics of citizeua of the Temperate Zone to the soil and natural products of the tropical territory, some results 
of which are illustrated in the enormous development of tea industry in India and Ceylon, the cinchona industry in Java, Ceylon, and 
India, the rubber industry which is now being developed in .\frica, India, and the East Indian islands; the sisal industry in certain of 
the West Indian islands; and the development of fruit culture in the West Indies in general. For many of the tropical products required 
by their people European comitries having tropical colonies have come to rely upon their colonies with a certainty of a supply of these 
important requirements, and by reason of this ample supply have greatly increased their consumption. England's largest importation 
from the Tropica — tea — come almost exclusively from iier own colonies, India and Ceylon, as do also jute, cinchona, and numeronsother 
of her important importations; and with this steadiness and reliability of supply have come a great reduction in cost to her people of 
those articles. The average price of tea is now but about one-third that of a quarter of a century ago, and this is due almost exclusively 
to the great production of tea in England's colonies of India and Ceylon; while the price of quinine has fallen in even larger proportion 
and is due largely to the introduction and culture of the cinchona tree iii the British ajid Dutch colonies, as descrilied on another page. 

The question as to whether tlie colony offers to the mother country special facilities for obtaining the articles which it produces 
and which the mother country requires seems thus to be answered in the affirmative. 

(C.) DOBS THE COLONY REQUIRE IN EXCHANQB FOR ITS PRODUCTS THE CLASS OK ARTICLES PRODUCED 
IN THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND CAN THEY BE MORE SUCCESSFULLY PRODUCED THERE THAN IN 
THE COLONY? 

The answer to this question is obvious. Naturally the importations into colonies, especially tropical colonics, are almost exclusively 
foodstuffs and manufactures— provisions, meats, clothing, and agricultural and mining machinery. Add to the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable and satisfactory labor in the Tropics, the rapid deterioration of machinery by reason of climatic conditions, and the growing 
disposition to operate manufacturing industries in great groups and with costly plants, and it is apparent that practically all of tho 
manufactures consumed in the Tropica must be drawn from the Temperate Zone, while the fact that nearly all the tropical world depends 
upon the Temperate Zone for its breadstuffs and a large proportion of its meats adds to the assurance that the tropical colony will remain 
permanently a consumer of the products and manufactures of the Temperate Zone. This is illustrated in the fact that of the imports of 
India, valued in 1900 at 960,000,000 rupees, cotton manufactures formed nearly 300,000,000 rupees; metals, hardware, and cutlery 
B2,000,000; railway plant and rolling stock, 27,000,000; machinery and mill work, 25,000,000; sugar, 33,000,000; and oils, 34,000,000 
rupees. Taking an example nearer home — of the £1,660,000 importations into Jamaica in 1898, cotton manufactures constituted in value 
£208,317; fiour, £162,378; boots and shoes, £44,987; lumber, £37,374, and fish, £116,240. Indeed, of the entire importations of Jamaica, 
practically all were food stuffs or manufactures from the Temperate Zone. Another marked example of the demand of tropical territory 
upon the foodstuffs and manufactures of the Temperate Zone is found in the class of exports from the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Among the exports in 1900 to the Hawaiian Islands were iron and steel manufactures to the value of f5,064,306; breadstuffs, 
(1,024,004; manufactures of cotton, $572,551; leather and manufactures of, $307,270; tobacco manufactures, §3^2,759; and wood and 
manufactures thereof, $1,314,957. Of the exportations from tho United States to Porto Rico in the fiscal year 1901, valued at 56,801 ,91", 
the value of over $1,000,000 was cotton cloths; nearly a million dollars provisions, comprising meat and dairy product.^; another million 
breadstuffs; a million and a quarter rice; nearly a half million manufactures of iron and steel; more than a quarter of a million fish — 
practically the entire $6,000,000 being included within the terms food stuffs and manufactures. 

(D.) WILL SUCH INTERCHANGE OF THE PRODUCTS BETWEEN THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND THE COLONY 
STIMULATE PRODUCTION IN THE COLONY AND INCREASE THE MUTUAL DEMAND AND INTER- 
CHANGE? 

The answer to this is readily found in the very rapid growth in both the exports and imports of all successfully managed coloniop. 
Increased earnings are always accompanied by increased wants and increased consumption, and this is especially tnie in comtuuniiii s in 
which the consumption is in the beginning small and confined to the articles of absolute necessity. This is noted in all colonics aud 
especially those of the Tropics in which the native element forms a large proportion of the population. This fact, which is a subject of 
frequent comment by those who have had experience in tropical colonies, is fully sustained by the statistics of tho imports of the colonies 
which always keep pace with the growth in exports. The exports of Java in 1870 amounted to 61,000,000 guilders, and in 1898 iiad 
increased to 203,000,000 guilders, an increase of 230 per cent; in 1870 the imports of merchandise amounted to 44,000,000, and in 1.S93 to 
160,000,000 guilders, an increase of 250 per cent. The exports of India in 1858 amounted to £23,000,000, and in 1B99 to £78,000,000, an 
increase of 175 per cent; while the imports which in 1858 were £31,000,000, were m 1899 £64,000,000, an increase of more than 100 per 
rent. The total imports of the British colonies have increased from £144,000,000 in 1864 to £246,000,000 in 1899. 
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t coNauHPTioN or tbb bbitisb colonies. 



The production and contntmption of the British colonies have more than doubled aince 1867, aa shown by the following table, which 
gives the total imports and eiporia (including bullion and specie) of the British colones in 1867 and 1899: 

CouuERCE OF BRinsn Colonies, 186T and 1S99. 



YEARS. 


Importa. 


EiporU. 




UK.m.ooo 

M5, 178,001) 


114,232,000 
268, 824, 000 







Another marked instance of the increase of production under the stimulus given by a steady and reliable market in the Temperate 
Zone for the products of tropical communities is found in the phenomenal growth of the sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands Eince 
the reciprocity treaty which admitted the products of Hawaii free of duty into the United States, and American breadstuffs and 
manufactnres free of duty into Hawaii. The uoncluaion of the reciprocity treaty in 1876 assured to the producing interests of Hawaii a 
permanent market in the United Btates free of tariff restrictions, and assured to the United States producers, manufacturers, and 
exporters an equally permanent market in the Hawaiian Islands, tree from tariff restrictions, in most of the articles required in those 
islands. As a consequence the production of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands has increased from 26,072,429 pounds in 1876, thedateof the 
conclusion of the treaty, to 546,370,537 pounds in 1899, the growth being twentyfold. 



ENOBUOUS INCBEABE IN TBiDB WITH TBE VNrrKD ffrATES. 

The stimulative effect of this increased production upon the purchasing power of the islands is shown by the fact that exports from 
the United Slatee to the Hawaiian Islands increased from (662,164 in 1875 to $13,509,148 in the fiscal year 1900, and the collector at 
Honolulu estimates the figures for 1901 at $20,000,000. 

The tables which follow show the production of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands in each year from 1875 to 1899 and the importations 
into the United States from and exporte from the United States to the Hawaiian Islands from 1875 to 1900. They indicate the growth of 
production in the Hawaiian Islands under the stimulus of a steady market in the United Slatee, with the advantages of free entry to that 
market, and the accompanying increase of consuming power and increase of mutual interchange between the Hawaiian Islandu and the 
United States. 
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A Btndy of the above table ehows a pheQomenal growth in both the imports from and exports to Hawaii under the reciprocity 
treaty by which Hawaii was commercially annexed to the United States, ita principal products being admitted to the TJnit«d States treo 
of duty, and the principal products of the United Statcfl admitted to Hawaii free of duty. It will be seen that the imports from 
Hawaii were in 1900 fifteen times aa much as ia 1875, and the exports to Hawaii twenty times as much as in 1875. 



This question ia perhaps most satisfactorily answered by an examination of tlie record of the exports from the United Kingdom to 
the Orient since the establishment of those two great distributing stations of the East, Hongkong and the Straits Settlemenls. Hongkong 
was ceded to Great Britain by China in 1841, confirmed by the treaty of 1812, and the charter issued in 1843. The Straits Settlements 
passed finally into the hands of the British under the treaty with Holland of Mareh, 1824, in exchange for the East Indio Company's 
settlements in Samatra and remained under the control of the Indian government until 1867, when they were transferred (o the care of 
the secretary of elate for the colonies and made a separate colony. Hongkong became a distributing center for British goods deHtioed 
for China, Japan, and the Philippines; while Singapore of the Straits Settlements became the distributing center for Australasia, Siam, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Malayan Peninsula, and the East Indian islands. In 1840, prior to the acquisition of Hongkong, and the 
establishment of the Straits Settlements aa a separate colony, Great Britain's exports to the entire section tributary to those points 
(omitting the Australian colonies, where the growth was lately due to other causes) amounted to £2,009,535; by 1850 they had grown 
to jE3,055,334; by 1860 to £9,748,206; by 1870 to £16,146,478; by 1880 to £18,436,805; by 1890 to £19,751,884, and in 1900 to £24,074,533. 
Thus British exports to the territory for which these points prove a distributing center are now twelve timee as much as in 1840. During 
that period British exports to the colonies grew from £17,000,000 to £87,000,000, or five times aa much in 1900 as in 1840, while her exports 
to all countries other than the colonies grew from £34,000,000 to £167,000,000 in the same period, or about five times as much in 1900 as 
in 1840. It must not be understood that the entire distribution of the £24,000,000 of British goods now sold in the Orient is from these 
two points, but it seems reasonable to assume that they proved the vantage points from which British merchants gained their foothold 
in the trading communities since opened to them — the adjacent countries of China, Japan, Indo-China, Burma, Siam, Malayan Peninsula, 
and East Indian islands. The exports to Australia, much of which goes to Singapore and thence is reahipped to Australia, are not 
included in this calculation, since the market in Australia has been created chiefly by the natural development of the country, the growth 
of English-speaking population, the gold discoveries, the great agricultnral successes, ele. ; and to include them in the figures presented 
as related to the growth of commerce through the control of distributing stations and their influence would not be justifiable. While 
the colonial trading station does not bear as important a relation to the extension of the commerce of the mother country toHlay as it 
did before the introduction of modern facilities for interconmnunication, the above facts seem to justify the conclusion that its value to 
the commerce of the governing country is, and must remain, very great. 

The table which follows shows the exports from the United Kingdom, at quinquennial periods from 1840 to 1900, to the Orient, 
exclusive of Australia, to all British colonies, and to all countries other than the colonies. They show, as above indicated, that in the 
territory in which Great Britain established these two great distributing stations, Hongkong and Singapore, upon barren rocks, which 
of themselves sustain no consuming population, the exports to thwe spots and to adjacent territory have increased elevenfold, while 
those to the colonies and to all other countries have increased but fourfold. 
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The value of the markets of the great semicircle of countries and islands to which Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila may form 
convenient distributing points is more than a billion dollars annually, or, to be more nearly exact, about JI, 200,000,000 annually, an 
average of $100,000,000 per month. The annual importations of Japan, Korea, Asiatic Russia, China, Indo-China, Siam, the Malayan 
Peninsula, India, the East Indian islands, and Australia, which aggregate the enormous sum above named, are chiefiy of the classes 
produced only in the Temperate Zone. Breadstutfs, provisions, and manufactures of all kinds form the laige bulk of this great 
importation, and it is in these articles, especially manufactures, that the United Kingdom has built up her commerce with the countries 
adjacent to her great distributing centers in the Orient from £2,000,000 in 1840 to twelve timee that sum in 1900. 
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The table which follows shows the importalione, in the latest avulable year, of the countries commerciallj' adJEtcent to the thru 
{Treat distributiiiB points above mentioned— Hongkong, the Struts Settlements, and Manila: 
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(F.) WHETHER THE TRADE OP THE MOTHER COUNTRY WITH THE COLONY GROWS MORE RAPIDLY 
THAN WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 

This question has naturally been one of constant discueraon in conjnnctioD with the broad question as to the advisability of the 
control and maintenance of colonies -by the great nations of the world. Naturally the question of tbe benefit to the commerce of the 
mother country likely to ensue from the control of the colonies has been and continues to be one of the important subjects discussed in 
considering the wisdom of acceptance or rejection of colonial respoosibiUty. The question is elaborately discussed by Adam Smith, by 
Mill, and by other early writera on political economy, while by more recent etudente of modem commercial and colonial affaire the 
question of "trade and the flag" has been much discussed. 

"The chief advantages of colonization to the mother country, economically speaking," says Merivale, in his seveuth lecture on 
colonization and colonies, delivered before the University of Oxford in 1S40, "are tbe opening of new soarcee of production, whence 
articles may be obtained more cheaply or more abundantly than heretofore, and the opening of new markets for the disposal of the 
commodities of the mother country, more profitable and more rapidly extending than those previously resorted to, by reason of the 
speedy growth of wealth in new communities. • • • The first is only useful as a means to the last." 

"An advantage which a dominant community may derive from its supremacy over a dependency," says Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, in writing of colonial mans^emeut in 1841, "consists in the trade which she may carry on with it under drcumstancee more 
bvorable to ber traders than if the dependency were an independent state. < -* « The most plausible opinion respecting tbe 
commercial advantages derivable from dependencies seems to be that the dominant country, by securing to itself an unrestricted trade 
with them, can prevent them from establishing tbe protecting and prohibitory duties which, if they were independent states, they 
nould probably impose upon imports." This advantage, which the writer believer would be temporary by reason of a growing 
disposition toward free trade, has failed of realization through the absolute freedom of action which the British Government has given 
its colonies in determining their tariff, and which, as shown elsewhere, forms an important factor in the revenue-producing systems of 
nearly all of the colonies. 

TRADE WITH HOTHER COtTNTRV OREATER THAN IT WOULD BB IF THB COLONY WERE CONTROLLED BV ANOTB&B COUNTRY. 

Writing upon this question, Mr. C. F. Lucas, in his introduction to the reprint of I«wis's Government of Dependencies, 1891, 
says; " The advantage of trade with colonies alluded to by Sir George Comewall Lewis partly exists, partly has disappeared. It esista 
in the sense that if India or Singapore or Hongkong were owned by another European power, British trade would no doubt be seriously 
crippled by hostile tariffs. On the other hand, it is hard to see that Great Britain derives any trade advantages from tier connection 
with the self-govemii^ colonies, seeing that these colonies treat her commerce no better and no worse than that of foreign nations. It 
is imiKwsibte to prove that 'trade follows the flag.' " 

In an appendix to the same work, Mr. Lucas eaye: "The question so often discussed at the present day is a very different one from 
that which troubled writers and thinkers on colonial subjects fifty years ago, being whether, under existing conditions, the trade 
between tbe mother country and the colonies is greater in proportion than that between the mother country and foreign countries; in 
other words, whether trade follows the flag. It is really impossible to gjve any satisfactory answer to this question, and no attempt is 
now made to do so, but the following remarks may prove useful. It is very difficult to make out that there has been any marked 
change of any kind of late yeara in the percentage of British trade with the colonies and with foreign comitriee, respectively. In 
the case of those colonies which, if not dependencies of Great Britain, would certainly be dependencies of another European power, 
as, for example, India, trade follows the Sag in the sense that Brititk trade vnlk India vwild be m a great meagure annikiUifed if India 
btionged tc another, and therefore, under present condxtiont, a protedioniel nation. Again, in the case of the self-governing colonies, itiadifflcolt 
to suppose that the fact of the colonial governments having their agents-general in Great Britain doing business in or through Great 
Britain, raising their loans mainly in Great Britain, and being represented abroad by British consuls, does not determine the course 
of trade to some extent in the direction of the flag. It is difficult to doubt that community of race, language, customs, and 
associations has some effect in making peoples deal with each other." 

Professor Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, in his lectures on the expansion of Knglimd, points out that England's expansion 
has been largely due to her relations with new countries. "In manufactures," he says, "out success depends upon our peculiar 
relation to the great producing countries of the globe. The ^-ast harvests of the world are reaped in countries where land is wide and 
population generally thin, but those countries can not manufacture their own raw materials, because all bands are engaged in producing, 
and there is no surplus population to be employed in manufacture. The present industrial greatness of England is composed only in 
j)art of her greatness in manufacture; she has also the carrying trade of the world, • • • which implies great sea traffic, and the 
great sea traffic did not hc^-iu iii;lil llic new world was thrown open." 
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Mr. Alleyne Ireland, writing in 1900 upon the question of trade and the flag, eays that the history of the tiade of England in recent 
years does not indicateamorerapidgronthof conunerce with the coloDiea than with other partsof the world. The value of importations 
into the United Kinfjdom from British colonies and posseesiona, he says, has increased during the post forty years at about the same 
rate as the value of the total importations of the United Kingdom. The value of exports of produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom to the British colouies lias increased at about the same rate as the value of the total exports of the produce and manufactures 
of the United Kingtiom during the past fortf yeai?. The imports into France from her colonies and posseesions, however, are steadily 
increasing. In 1H77 the value of colonial imports was 4.5 per cent of the value of the total imports; in 1896 the proportion was 10 per 
cent. The exports of produce and manufactures of France to French colonies and possessions are also steadily increasing. In 1877 the 
^■alue of such exports from France was 5.1 per cent of the total exports of French produce and manufactures, and in 1896 the proportion 
was 9.8 per cent To this it may be added that the 1S90 figures show that the percentage of French produce and manufactures exported 
to the colonies was 11.4 per cent of the total exports of France. 



COMMERCE OP T 



WITH THEIB COLONIES. 



An examination of the table of exporta of the three principal colonizing nations of the world at the present day to their re.ipet-tive 
colonics and of their total exports in each case shows that the exports of the Netherlands to her colonies have not increased as rapidly as 
her exports to other parts of the world; that those of the Uniteil Kingdom to her colonies have increased in aljout the same proportion 
as those to other parts of the world, and that those of France to her colonies show a much larger proportionate gain than tho^c to 
other parts of the world. 

The following table shows the exports from the Uiiitcd Kingdom to her colonics and to all countries other than British colonies at 
quinquennial periods from 1640 to 1899. It shows that exports from the United Kingdom to the colonies have increased at about the 
same proportion as those to other parte of the world, the total in 1890 being in each case about fiv« times that of 1840: 
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The following presents the imports into French colonies from France and the total exports of France in 1887, 1896, and 1899. It 
shows that the imports into the French colonies from France have during that period increased 94 per cent, while the total exports of 
France have meantime increased but 30 per cent; 
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S FRENCH COLONIES. 



The following table shows the value of imports of French colonies during the year 1896, by principal articles; 



Textiles $10,104,917 

Spirits, wines, etc.. 
Cereals and flour.. 



Colonial products 3,144,032 

Machinery, liard ware, etc 2,077,700 

Building stone, combustibles, etc ...-. 2,477,472 

Animal products, hides, etc 2,162,551 

Yarns and threads 1.812,207 

Oils and vegetable essences 1,536,537 

Metals ^ 1,485,202 

Chemical products 1,268,507 

Fish 017, 7&4 

Paper, printed matter, etc 862,504 

Pottery and glassware — 747,621 

Timber 733,041 



Live animals ,„ J728,2 

Vegetables, fruits, and seeds ,. 644,3 

Arms and ammunition . , Gt'6, H 

Furniture and woodwork , 521), 7 

Dressed skins and furs 488,9 

Drugs 222, S 

Coloring matteis 184,5 

Clothing 119,6 

Matting, wicker work, etc „ 119,5 

Dyes 111,3 

Vegetable fibers, etc : '19,1 

Musical instruments 38, 1 

Sundry products and manufactures 3,190,2 

Total 46.917,2 
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The following table ehows the expoHa from the Netherlands to her Eaet Indian colonies and to the entire vorld at intervals from 
1S84 to 1899. It will be seen that the total exports have increased more rapidly than those to her colonies, the increaee in exporta to ail 
coantries being about 85 per cent in the period under consideration, and those to the colonies about 6S per cent; 

Exports of NBrHBRi,4NDB. 
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V COI«KlAL TRADE. 

A recent London letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer has the following: 

"It will amaze a very large number of the mercantile public, even though they be well posted in trade statistics, to learn what an 
enormously valuable asset in England's trade is the colonial bueiuess. A leading journal that battles strongly for British trade, and which 
is kept busy in pointing out to British traders what their American aud German rivals are doing to beet them in the race for commercial 
supremacy, Bays that it must sgtun call attention to the great subject of union with the colonies. 

'"Weadverttoit once again,' writes the editor, 'because we think the present a favorable opportunity to lake a long step forward. 
Interested in the question in its commercial aspect chiefly there eeems to us two reasons, overpowering in their nature, why policy no 
. lees than patriotism demands the closest possible combination among the peoples of the Empire, In the first place the colonies, taken 
as a whole, occupy the second place among the traders of the world. Without going into detail, confining ourselves to the chief 
participants in the traffic, and assuming for the present that the total of their interchanges may he represented by round numbers, say 
2,000, the shares of the several holders stand thus: 

Great Britain and Ireland 694 

The British colonies 407 

Germany 354 

The United States 348 

Erance 297 

Total 2,000 

" 'In these circumstancee can anyone entertdn a douht where lies the chief interest of England as a mercantile community? The 
merest exigencies of trade call upon us to cultivate by all meane the closest relations with the Empire over sea. High as is the position 
they have now attained, we should not forget that the British colonies are that portion of the world which is developing most rapidly 
in all things that make for national greatneas, and that their resources, far from being exhausted, are but beginning to be exploited. la 
it not patent that, if we had shown one-half the zeal in gaining the affections of the colonies and binding them to us that we have 
lavished on France, the United States, and Germany during the last thirty years, the Empire, vast as it is, would be to-day immeasurably 
richer, immeasurably more powerful? 

'"The colonies, I may add. most certainly are England's best customers, aa is shown in Mr. Muthall's paper on British trade in 
the March Contemporary. Take some figures for the last decade, IS89-1S98. England's a^regate interchanges, export and import, 
with great industrial communities, were us follows: 

The British colonies £1,788,000,000 

The United States 1,399,000,000 

Germany 824,000,000 

France ^ 682,000,000 

Total 4,693,000,000 

" 'ThuB England's colonial trade shows an excess of £389,000,000 over her United SUtea trade, an excess of £924,000,000 over that 
irith Germany, and of £1,106,000,000 over the French trade in the space of ten years. The contrast is still more striking if one divides 
theaggregatffl according to exports and imports. It is welt known bow Fngland'a sales to European nations dwindle year by year under 
the operation of hostile and commercial restrictions. Take the United States for the period under review. Her account gives the 
following result: 

Purchases from the United States £1,019,000,000 

Sales to the United States 380,000,000 

Total 1,399,000,000 

" 'The reports for the British colonies indicat« much more equal conditions of tradii^ and a freer acceas to their markets: 

Purchaaes from the colonies £949,000,000 

Sales to the colonies 839,000,000 

Total 1,788,000,000 

" 'It will be seen by the above statement that the United Kingdom finds her colonies by far her largest customer.' " 
No. 4 27 
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COLONIAL ADMlKISTRATIOiT. 



COMPARISON OP E:Mai.AND'8 COMMERCE WITH U£R COLONIES AND WITH OTHER COUKTSIES. 



But there is another standpoint from which to examine the qneslion of the eonimerce between the mother country and the colony, 
and eqally importaat with that which considers only the relative proKlh of the coloiiia! and foTpign commerce of the country. Ths 
question is not only how much market the mother country finds in the colony, or how much material she draws from it to meet her 
recurring requiremenlH, but also how little she would sell to it or buy from it it theterntory were undi-r control of some other country 
or were an independent country. For it goes without gaying that this would be true in one sense or another; that all inhabited territory, 
if not a colony of a given country, would be either a colony ol some other country or an independent nation. 



WHAT THE COUUSUTE V 



It is important, therefore, to measure not only the commerce of the mother country with the colony, hut to determine what it 
would have been without the colonial relationship and the gain by reason of the colonial relationship. 

To determine this we must know the ehare which the mother conntn,- aupplies of the commerce of the colony and the share which 
it supplies of the commerce of the other countries of the world; and if it supplies a larger proportion of the commerce of the colony than 
of the independent countries of the world or their colonies, it may be a-ssumed tlkat the mother country is the gainer commercially by 
about the difference between the two. If, for example, <lreat Britain supplies one-fifth of the imports of the independent countries of 
the world, and at the same time supplies two-fifths of the imports of her own colonies, it is reasonalile to assume at least a part of the 
large share supplied in the imports of the colonies ia gained by reason of the colonial relationship, and by determining the total value of 
the colonial imports from the mother country it ispracticabletoapproximatelydeterminewhatamount is drawn from the mother country 
because of the colonial relationship. The table which follows sliows the total exports of each of the three countries having important 
colonial possessions— the United Kingdom, Prance, and the Netherlands — and the proportion of those exports sent to the coloniee and 
to the foreign world. These figures relate to the year 1897 only, but forgeneral purposes of comparison and study are of equal value with 
those of earlier or later j'ears. 
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The table which immediately follows shows the total imports of the colonies and the ehare drawn resf ectively from the motheT 
country and from the foreign world. 
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Stilt another table shows the total imports and exports ot the United Kingdom from 1870 to IBOO, inclusive, and the amount 
imported from and exported to iter coloniee during thcsame period. 
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» Sbnt To heb Colonies. 
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P HEB C0L0S1E8 THAN 8 



A study of the three preceding bibles preaeats some interesting aod etriking facts with reference to the relative siiare which the 
.great colonizing oountrieH supply o£ the imporls of their colonies and of thoee parts of the world which do not bear colonial relationship 
lotheio. The total cjcports of tlie United Kingdom in the year in questjon (1897) were 11,431,598,345 in value, and of that sum 29.66 
per cent went to her coionic.'f and 70.44 per cent to the foreign world. The exports to the colonies alone were $423,312,103, and these 
formed 34.8 per cent of the imports of the colonies. Her exports to the foreign world were $1,008,386,243, and they formed 13.04 per 
cent of the imports of the foreign world or of the iodependeat countries of the worldand their colonies as distinguished from the colonies 
of the mother country. Thus the United Kingdom in 1897 supplied 34.8 per cent of the imports of the colonies and only 13.04 per cent 
of the imports of the foreign world, and it seems reasonable to assume that the difference in favor of her sales to the colonies was in a 
considerable degree due.to the colraiial relationship. The imports of the colonies in the year in question were (1,216,284,637, and the 
34.8 per cent wtiich tbey took from the mother counlryamoonted to fl23,212,102. Had they taken from the United Kingdom only the 
percentage which the foreign oountries took from her— viz, 13.04 per cent — the total value of their imports from the United Kingdom 
in that year would have been $158,603,517 instead of the $423,212,102 which they actually did take from her. It is scarcely proper to 
sSBume that the entire difference is due to the csistence or nonesistcnce of the colonial relationship, once the proportion of its 
pnrchases which the importing country takes from another will depend, in some degree, upon whether the other country has for sale 
the particular class of goods which it requires. Thus the email percentage which the United Kingdom supplies of the imports of 
European countries is chiefly due to the fact that they require food ttuffs and raw materials, white the principal surplus of the United 
Kingdom is in manufactures. Yet it seems reasonable to assume that a considerable share of the difference in favor of the United 
Kingdom in the percentt^ of imports taken from her by the colonies and foreign countries, respectively, is due to the colonial relation- 
ship, and that her sales to the territory which she now controls are very much greater than they would be if it were controlled by other 
manufacturing and exporting nations. 

KNOBMOCS COITMBBCUL aAlNS THBOVOn COLONIAL CONTBOL. 

The table last presented shows the total exports of the United Kingdom and the exports to the colonies in each year from 1870 to 
1900. The total of the exports from the United Kingdom to the colonies in the period covered by the table is $12,287,024,474. It has 
been shown in the precedii^ paragraph that had Great Britain's exports to her colonies in 1897 formed only the same percentage of 
their imports which British exports formed of the imports of the independent countries the total would have been $158,603,517, instead 
of $423,312,102. This $158,603,517 forma 37.5 per cent of that which she actually did obtain under the colonial relaiionship. Applying 
this percentage (37.5) to the grand total of British exports to her colonies from 1870 to 1900, inclusive ($12,287,024,474), and it will 
be seen that, had they been independent territory or territory controlled by another nation, her sales to them would have been 
(accepting this basis of calculation) only $4,607,034,178 instead of $12,287,024,474. 

An examdnatirai of the imports of the French, Dutch, German, Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies shows that the percentage 
of their imports which they take from the United Kingdom is extremely small, and fully justifies the assertion that a very large 
proportion of the sales of liie United Kingdom to her colonies is due to the colonial relation, and that it wtuld have been but a small 
percentage of it» prttenl enormotis tolal had tlie Urritorij uhick tiie iiow cantTolg beconie tlie pottasion* -or ooUmies of eome oUief manufacturing and 
tiporting nation. 



A similar caiculalion witli reference to the other countries having colonies pves equally interesting and important results. France, 
in 1897, supplied' to her colonies 22.5 per cent of their total imports, while to the other countries of the world ehe supplied but 0.3 per 
cent of their imports. The Netherlands fumi^ed to its colonies 31.7 percent of their imports, sitd the oUier parts of the world alx>ut 
per cent of tiieir imports. 
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COLONIAL ADMINiaTBATIOlir. 

IMPOBTB FBOM THE COLONIES AiaO UBOB AND BKNEKiaAL lO COLONY AND KOTHRE COWTBY. 



Tnming to the other and equally important Bide ol the commercial retationfihip between the mother countiy and the coloniea, 
namely, the purchases in and imports from the colonies, the figures are equally interesting and etriki:^. The total imports o£ the 
United Kingdom from 1S70 to 1900, as shown in Ihe accompanyit^ table, were $60,457,037,416, and of this sum $13,555,620,074 was 
taken from her colonies. Tbns while the United Kingdom has found a market in the colonies largely in excess of what she would 
have sold had not tbe colonial relationship existed, she has, during that time, expended in tbe colonies more than thirteen billions 
of dollars in the purchase of their commodities, and in doing so has added not alone to tbe prosperity of the producing population of 
the colonics, but incidentally to that of her own citiiens, wbo, according to Sir Charles IHlke, have not less than four billions of 
dollars' worth of investments in the colonies. 

THE COLONIAL UAREBT IB MORE HELIASLE AND PERMANENT, EBPECIALLI TOR UANl^ACTURBS AND THE PRODUCTS OP LABOR. 

But the magnitude of the total purchases of the colonies from the mother country in a given year, or the share which Uiey took of 
her total eiports in that year, is not the only question to be considered. It is equally important to know whether the market which the 
colonies offer is more reliable and permanent than that offered by foreign countries. In this age of sharp commercial rivalry, when 
all of the great manufacturing nations are bending every energy to the capture and retention of markets wherever they can be found, 
it is important to determine whether the closer relationship which naturally exists between the mercantile communities of tbe colony 
and the mother conntry has a perceptible effect in retaining that field for the governing country against the rivalries of the competing 
countries. This inquiry is especially important with reference to manufactures. The natural requirements of the densely populated 
sections of the world assures a continuance of the demand for the great natural products, such as breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, coal, 
iron, and wood. But in manufacturer, in which lal)or forms so large a share of the value, and in which competition is the greatest, it 
' is especially important to have steady and reliable markets. 

It is interesting, therefore, to examine the exportation of manufactures from the United Kingdom to her colonies and to foreign 
countries, respectively, at certain periods sufficiently distant from each other to determine the relative growth in each of these fields. 
To facilitate this study a series of tables was prepared by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, director of the Indian Museum, London, in 1878, 
showing wltat share tbe British colonies took of tbe total exportation of certain leading British, manufactures in 1869 and 1876, re8pe«- 
tively; and for the purpose of making the study more complete and applying it to tbe present time, the figures have been extended to 
include the year 1900. 

The first of these tables includes seven classes of articles of personal use and attire, exported from tbe United Kingdom in 1869, 
1876, and 1900, the export value amounting in 1869 to a little over $45,000,000, and in 1900 1« about $65,000,000. It will be seen from 
an examination of the table that in every article tbe colonies took a larger percentage of the total exports in 1900 than in 1889, and tbe 
foreign countries thus a less percentage, and that while the exports increafed over IS per cent during the period, the colonies in 1900 
took S2.5 per cent of the increased total, against only 63.5 per cent in 1669, foreign countries taking in 1869 36.5 per cent, and in 1900 
only 17.6 per cent. 

Fbopobtion Exported to the Bbitibh Possessions in 1869, 1876, 1900: 
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Another table includes 19 articles of domestic consumption, largely manufactures, of which the British exports in 1860 aggregated 
abont $56,000,000, and in 1900 about $65,000,000. Of these it will be seen that the colonies took 52.7 percent in 1869 and 63.6 percent 
of the increased total in 1900, foreign countries taking 47.3 per cent in 1869 and only 36.4 per cent in 1900. 



V Total Value Exported t 
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H OOtTNTRIES AND COLONIBB. 

The next table is extremely suggestive to the manufactariiig country. It shows the total vftlue of the exportations of the articles 
mentioDed ia the above tables in 1869 and 1900, the value sent to foreign couutriee and to the colonies, respectively, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease in each case. It will be seen that of apparel and slops, the exports to foreign countries increased 7 per cent, 
and that to colonies 168.4 per cent; of haberdashery and millinery, the exports to foreign countriee decreased 85.9 per cent, and those 
to the colonies 52,9 per cent; that of the seven classes of articles for personal use mentioned in the first table, the exports to foreign 
countries decreased 47.2 per cent, while those to the colonies increased 35.5 per cent. Of the exports of hardware and cutlery, the 
exports to foreign countriee show a decrease of 66.9 per cent, and to the colonies an increase of 2.4 per cent; while taking the entire 
nineteen classes of articles included in the second table, their total shows an increase of 16.5 per cent to foreign countries and 86.2 per 
cent increase to the colonies. Thk-ing tbelolal of the two tablet, which include seven ciassM of arliclee for peraonal vie aiut mntleen da»»mfor 
domeaic contumplion, and aggregating over flOO,000,000 in value iit 1869 and nearly fl40,000,000 in 1900, the exports to foreign counlrici ahovi 
a DECREASE of 9.6 per cent from 1869 to 1900, vihUe those to the cotonit» show aw INCREASE of 69 per cent. 
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The next table shows the total exportation of cotton nannfacturee (exclnsive of yams) in 1869 and 1900, and the value to the 
colonies and to foreign countriee, respectively, in each year. It will be Been that in piece goods the exportation to foreign countries 
■hows a decrease of 27.1 per cent, while that to the coloniee shows an increase of 38.2 per cent In the statement of total exports of cotton 
goods, valued at oner 0300,000,000, in 1900, the exports to foreign eounfries shm a DECREASE of 6 per cent, and to lAe British coloniet an 
INCREASE of 69.1 per cent inthe period from 1869 to 1900. 
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The next table shows the value of certain classes of partly mannfactored and wholly manufactured articles exported from the United 
Eii^om in 1876 and 1900, respectively, and the share sent to the colonies in each year, the purpose being to determine the relative value 
of the colonial market for partly manufactured or wholly manu&ctured goods. It will be seen that while the colonies took 14 per cent 
of the partly manufactured articles exported in each of the years named, they increased their percentage of the wholly manufactured 
articles from 36.8 per cent in 1876 to 43.3 per cent in 1900. 
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EM BY FAK TRE BBBT AND UOBT PEBKAJfENT FIKLD FOB ?BE BALE OF Hi^'^^^'^^^Ba. 

A study of this eeriea of tablee eeeme to show beyond doubt tbat the colonial market has been in the expeneocw of Great Britain 
the more permanent one, especiaJly for manuiactares. The fact that in practically every claee of manufacturee theexporta to thecoloiiieB 
show an increase, while in many of them the exports to foreign countries show an actual decrease, and that in the three great groups at 
manulactnree — articles of personal use, articles of domestic consnmption, and cotton manufactures, anp-egatiDg nearly 9490,000,000 m 
value in 1300— fAc ejrporU to foreigti eouniriet ihoiD in enck cage a deereaie, and •those to the cotonien in each com a large increate, apparantif 
justifies the conduaion that the colonial market is more permanent in ita character, especially for manufactures, than that offered l^ 
foreign countries, where competition is greater both with local manafacturers and with other manufacturing countries. 

An elaborate and exceedingly valuable discussion of the question under the above title, by A. W. Ftnr, A, M., read before Ibe 
British Statistical Society in June, lt<99, is printed on another page, and is worthy a careful examination in a detailed study of tiHS 
subject. Its extreme length renders it impractic^ibie to present it as a part of thia general discussion. The paper discusses the com- 
merce of each of the colonizing countries of the world with their respective colonies, including United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark. (See p. 1425 et seq.) 

(G.) DO THE MUTUAL ADVANTAGES OF INTERCHANGE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE COLONY AND THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY LEAD TO THE REMOVAL IN PART OR IN FULL OF TARIFF OR OTHER TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS BETWEEN THE TWO SECTIONS? 

It is a generally accepted historical fact that nations which have attempted to control and monopolise the trade of their colonies by 
restrictions, either through the carrying trade or by prohibiting or restricting their trade with other countries, have failed, and that such 
failure has resulted either in commercial depression in the colonies or in their absolute loss to the mother country. The quotations made 
from distinguished autliors in the early part of this work all point to this fact, and cite not only the commercial restrictions of Spiun aa 
one of the causes of the loss of her colonies, but those of Great Britain toward her American colonies as the cause of her loss of those 
colonies which became the United States. English writers on colonial questions frankly point to this as one of the great errors in the 
series of English colonial experimecte and from which that country has prcAted by an entire change of policy in this particular, the 
trade relations between the United Kingdom and her (x>loniee being now absolutely unrestricted, at least as relates to any action by the 
mother country, while in one case, that of Canada, the colony has voluntarily given to the mother country certain trade advantages in 
the tariff recently adopted. Spanish writers on colonial subjects now frankly admit that this was one of the chief causes of Spain's 
colonial misfortunes and the final loss of her colonies, and French students of colonial matters also point out these historical facts, and 
urge that restriction of coloniaJ tmde by the mother comitry not only fuls to obtain permanent advanti^es for the trade of the mother 
country but is likely to prove fatal in her relations with the colonies. Students of these subjects in otlier countries where colomal 
matters have attracted especial atti^tion also point out these (acts as an important leeson to be dtann inan the earlier experiences of all 
colonizing natiiHU. 

TEABE REBTEICnONS OEADBALLY A»ANI>0»BD. 

The result of these national e:q>eriments and experiences in the attempts to control colonial trade for the benefit of the mother 
countryhasbeen thewithdrawalof alltraderestrictions,and in some cases the substitution of trade privilegeafor tmde restrictions. Great 
Britain long ago repealed the law which required colonial trade to be carried in British vessels, and now places no restriction upon the 
imports, exports, manufactures, or productions of the colonies, or upon the sale of manufactures or productions by her colonies. Colonial 
products, like those of all other parts of the world, are admitted free of duty, with the exception of a few designated articles; while the 
rates on these few dutiable articles are nominally the same, whether the product is from the colony or elsewhere, though beet-sugar 
producers of other countries are now asserting that the recently adopted British tariff on sugar givjes, indireclly, to the cane-sugar 
products of the British colonies slight advantages over the beet-sugar product of other countries; while it has been also asserted that 
the duties on rum are so adjusted as to give some slight advantages to colonial producers of that article. Generally speaking, however, 
it may be said that the low-tariff colonizing countries — England and Netbertands — make no restrictions upon the commerce of their 
colonies with other parts of the world,and place the products of the colonies upon the same footing with those of other countries in their 
entrance to the mailiet of the mother country. The fact, however, that the countries mentioned admit nearly all fortSgn products to 
their markets free or at a very low rate of doty makes it apparent that tariff privil^ee in favor of the products of the c(4onies would in 
their case be impracticable, without a change in general tariff policy. 

TENDENCY OE THE CANADIAN PRBPEEBXTIAL TAEIFP, 

In the British colonies, where the tariff is fixed in practically all cases by the colony itself and not by the British Government, no 
trade advantages for the mother country had beett given until Canada, in 189S, passed an act giving to the products of the mother country 
and certain of the British colonies a reduction of 25 per cent in the tariff rales ; and this was followed by another act increasing the 
reduction to 33} per cent A comparison of the figures of British exports to Canada since the adoption of that act with those of earlier 
years shows a marked increase during the years following its enactment. In 1897 the total exports of British and Irish produce from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominion of Canada amounted to £5,171,851; in 1898 to £5,838,000; and in 1899 to £6,969,536; an increase 
in the two years of over 33 per cent. A further study of the exports from the United Kingdom to Canada in the years preceding the 
enactment of this law shows a steady decline up to the very year of the enactment of that law. In the decade preceding the enactment 
of this law, 1887-1887, British exports of dtnaestic produce and manufactures to Canada fell from £7,758,116 to £5,171,851, a reduction 
of 33 per cent. Thus it will be seen that in the decade prior to the enactment of the law giving special trade privil^es to the products 
of the mother country in the Canadian ma^ets the sales of the United Kingdom to Canada decreased 33 per cent, but in two years 
following the enactment of that law they mcreased 33 per cent. It may be further added that the exports from the United Kingdom 
to all the colonies from 18S7 to 1899 increased but about 8 per cent as compared with an increase of over 33 per cent to the single colony 
giving this trade privil^e, viz, Canada. In the principal Metheriands colonies the tarifi rate of 6 per cent levied on certain articles 
applies aqnally on goods from ftll countrtet. 
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HUJNRi'iuiioM or TRADE PtrmTcoa fob isade sbstsicitonb. 

laFrascea dstt departure of subetituting trade privileges for trade restrictiona with the colonies hegan in 1867 and bae been 
extended to prawtically all of her cotoniea except thoee on the west African coast. In that year the French tariff was extended around 
Algeria, and freedom of interchange established between that colony and the mother country in all articles except sugar. French 
goods were to pass into Algeria without tariff restrictions, and Algerian products pass into France with the same freedom just as goods 
pass from one province of France to another. A little later the restrictions as to the vesselB in which goods should be carried were, also 
removed. This experiment proved eo satis&tctory in the case of Algeria that it has now been extended in nearly all articles to all the 
colonies except those on the west coast of Africa, where proximity to other colonies and vagueness of boundary tines render its adoption 
difficult at present. 

BBUOTAL OP DUTIES BETWEEN MliKCE AKD ALOEIllA IXCEEASED PKODl-CTIOS IX THE COWNY AND Um'AL EICHANQB OF FBODVCW. 

The opening of the markets of France to the products of Algeria in 1867 was followed by a rapid increase in Algerian production 
aod exports, and subsequently by a large increase in imports by Algeria from France. The total export of Algeria in 1866, the year pre- 
ceding this action, were, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, £3,709,317, and by 1870 had grown to £4,978,250, an increase of 33 
per cent in four years. By 1880 tho toUl had iucreased to £7,406,780; in lg»0 to £3,338,000, and in 1899 to £13,856,000. Thus the 
«xpoito of Algeria since the opening of the markets of FVaoce through the removal of tariff restrictions between the colony and tho 
DMlher country and the substitution of the privilege of free mtry for her products into a market furnished by the 38,000,000 people of 
France have nearly quadrupled, and, according to the authority just quoted, 80 per cent of these exports went to France. On tho 
import sidetbe total importa of Algeria have increased from £7,166,597 in 1866 to £12,794,000 in 1899, and of this trade 81 per cent was 
from Fnmre . 



The foDowing table shows the imports and exporta of Algeria from 1841 to 1899, and indicates the growth of commerce whi«h 
followed the removal of tariff restrictiona between the colony and themothercountry. The fig:uresf<H- the earlier yean are M. Burdeea's 
"L'Algerie in 1891," those of later years from the Statesman's Year-Book: 

Commerce of Aloebia, 1841-18S9. 
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It will be seen that the exports of Algeria, under the Htimuius given to production by a free entrance into the markets of France, 
have quadrupled rinco the decade in the latter part of which the law permitting auch tree entry was enacted, white the exports of the 
British oolonies during that time have only increased from £120,000,000 in 1870 to £268,924,000 in 1899, or litUe more than doubled 
durwg that period, despite the material additions to their area meantime. 

Sioular laws and regulations by which a large part of the commerce between the mother countryand the colony passes free of tarifi 
reatriclions haveaa above indicated been adopted with reference to the French colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Pierre, Aliquelon, 
BesBion, French Indo-China, New Caledonia, Madagascar, Guiana, Gaboon, the Comoro Islands, and Mayotte, which include practically 
aU of the French colomes, except those on the west coast of Africa, where conditions of trade, on account of their neighborhood with 
forragn colonies with lees restrictive l^islation, are unfavorable to the application of such a system. 

7ho colonies with which this unrestricted trade relationship exists are, to use a recent expression of a distinguished officer of the 
Fiench colonial eervtce, coneidefod as "extensions of the mother country." They include more than one-half in number, area, aud 
population, of the French colonies. 

An examination of the figures relative to the commerce of this group (including Algeria), in which the commerce with the mother 
country is unz«stricted by tariff, shows that their total imports in 1899 were 567,000,000 francs, and of that sum 396,000,000 francs, or 
about 70 per cent, came from France. Their total exports in the same year amounted to 585,000,000 francs, of which 386,000,000 francs, 
or about 65 per cent, went to Frwice. The other group of French colonies whose trade with the mother country is subject to the same 
tariff reflations as that of other cormtries, both in the colony and in the mother coimtry, show total importations of 164,000,000 francs, of 
which 77,000,000 francs, or 47 per cent, came from France; and total exports of 121,000,000 francs, of which 56,000,000 franc?, or about 
46 per cent, went to France. Thus, taking the two great groups of French colonies, in the first of which commerce between the colony 
and the mother country is unrestricted by tarifis either in the colony or in the mother country, and in the second of w hich the gi?neral 
tariff applies alike to foreign countries and the mother country or colony, respectively, it appears that the group having no tariff restriction 
between the colony and the mother country draw aboot 70 per cent of their importa from the mother country, wiiile the other group 
draw but 47 per cent from that source, and that the first^-mentioDed group send to the mother country 65 per cent of their products, 
while the second send but 46 per cent of their products to the mother country. Comparing those with the trade between the British 
colonies and the mother country it is fouitd that the Britiih nrionies in 1900 drew but 43.4 percent of their imports from the mother 
. ematryaindeeiii hot 43 per-oont of their expOFto to the mothet oountr}-. (See Uble oa p. 1405.) 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 



H COLONIAL COWPBTITION. 

In all cases, however, the removal of tariffs between the mother country and the colonies is eo adjii0t«<I as not to diBadvantageouel; 
affect domestic industries. Tlie important beet-sugar industry of France is protected from the competition of tropical cane sugar by 
excepting sugar from the operation of the general law giving freedom of exchange between the colony and the mother countrj'-- Sugar 
from Algeria and other French colonies pays a duty on entering Fiance, and there ore exceptions in favor of certain other articles of 
domestic industry both in France and in the colonies, 

INCRBASB IN TRADE OP THE CNITED STATES WITH HAWAII UNDER SIMILAR COKDITIONB. 

Another example of the stimulating effect of the freedom of interchange between a tropical producing country and a Temperate 
Zone consuming and manufacturing country is shown in the remarkable growth of the trade relations between the Hawaiian Islands 
and the United Stat«8 under the reciprocity treaty of 1876, which removed practically all tariff restrictions between those islands and the 
United States. Attention has already been called to the enormous increase in the production and consumption of the Hawaiian Islands 
which followed; but the growth of commerce between the islands and the United States meantime has been equally marked. During the 
decade prior to 1876 the imports into the United States (rom Hawaii averaged about (1,250,000 per annum, and never reached $2,000,000. 
In 1877 they were in round lenns $2,500,000; in 1860, $4,500,000; in 1886, about $9,000,000; in 1890, nearly $13,000,000, and in 1900, 
over $20,000,000. In exports from the United States to Hawaii, under this freedom of int«rchajige, the growth was equally striking. 
In the decade preceding the reciprocity treaty the exports from the United States to Hawaii never reached as much as $1,000,000, 
averaging about $750,000. In 1877 they were $1,125,000; in 1880, $2,000,000; in 1890, $4,500,000; in 1900, $13,500,000, and according 
to the estimate of the collector of customs at Honolulu were in the fiscal year 1901 about $20,000,000. This growth in the exports 
from the United States to the Hawaiian Islands is especially striking in its evidence of the very rapid development and consequent 
consuming power of these Islands, whose population is now but 154,000, and of that nimiber but a comparatively small proportion of 
American or European birth or extraction. Practically all goods imported into these islands are for local consumption since they are 
not in any sense distributers as is the case with the British colonies of Singapore and Hongkong, elsewhere referred to, and the 
annual importation of merchandise valued at over $20,000,000 annually gives on average of $130 per capita, against $78 per capita in 
Australia, $62 per capita in the United Kingdom, $32 per capita in the British colonies other than Australia, Canada, and India; $21 per 
capita in France, and $11.14 per capita in the United States. Of the total commerce of the Hawaiian Islands, 79 per cent of the 
imports was from the United States and 99 per cent of the exports to the United States. 

The following table shows the imports of the United Slates from and exports of the United States to the Hawaiian Islands ftt 
quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1900: . , 

COUMEBCE OF TIIE UnTTED StATBS VtTTB THE HaWAHAN ISLANDS AT QuiNQUENNIAL PERIODS PBOM 1860 TO 1900. 
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INCREASE IN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATBS WITH POBTO RICO. 

One other and later example of the removal of tariff restrictions between the mother country and the colony is found in the case 
of the United Stales and Porto Rico. The Porto Rican tariff act, which went into effect May 1, 1900, provided that the tariff of the 
United States should apply in Porto Rico against all foreign countries, but that in the exchange between Porto Rico and the United 
States only 15 per cent of that tariff should be collected either in the United States or Porto Rico. This was followed by an immediate 
increaw in the trade between Porto Eico and the United States. The domestic exports from the United States to Porto Rico, which had 
averaged but about $2,000,000 per year prior to that act, were, in the fiscal year 1900, $4,2fl0,892, and in the fiscal year 1901, $6,861,917, 
while the imports into the United States from Porto Kico increased from $3,179,827, in the fiscal year 1899, to $5,883,892, in the fiscal 
year 1901. In July, 1901, the remaining fragment of tariff between Forto Rico and the United States was removed on the motion of the 
former, and now there is absolute freedom of interchange. The table which follows shows tbB commerce between the United States 
and Forto Rico in each year from 1895 to 1901: 

Coumehcb of the UnrrEi) Statss with Forto Rico, 1695-1901. 
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FAatlTIES FOR UDTUAL EXCUAKOS ENCOURAGED. 

It appears from the above facts regarding the modem trade and tariff relations between the colony and the governing country that 
the disposition is now to sulwtitule trade privileges for the trade restrictions of earlier years especially in cases where a tariff would 
reduce the facility for mutual interchange of those commodities for which the communities are interdependent. Formerly the trade ol 
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the colony was forcibly obtained by the mother country throngh restriotion& Ihe carrying trade waa restricted to veeaels of the mother 
country, the importation of goods to the colony from other than the mother country was either absolutely prohibited or held in check 
by tariffa higher than those of the mother conntry, and the exportation of goods from the colony to other countries waa also controlled 
by similar arbitrary restrictions. Now all this is changed. No sncceesfal colonising country makes restrictions to prevent its colonies 
HllinK their goods wherever they desire, and no conntry attempts to esclade foreign goods from the colony by giving it a higher tariff 
than it makes for its own people. Up to this point the change is merely in the form of the removal of restrictions. But to this (here 
have been added in the cases above mentioned trade privileges in the form of the admission of the products of the colony tree of any 
duty to the great markets of the mother country and giving to the people of the colony the products of the mother country free of any 
duty. This is true of France in her relations with most of her colonies as already esptained, and it is also true of the United States in 
her relations with Alaska, Hawaii, and Forto Eico, and in all these cases it has been shown that the prosperity oE the colony greatly 
increased, and that, following this increase of prosperity, the trade between the noncontiguous territory and the mother country 
rapidly increased. In Germany similar plans have been proposed but not adopted. The failure of this method in the case of Spain and 
her colonies seems to have been due in part to the escesaive restrictions which she placed upon imports from other countries into the 
colonies, in other part to the local taxes levied in the mother country on colonial goods and the heavy tajces levied upon the colonies, 
and also in great part to the fact tliat the market of the home country to which the colonial goods were admitted was a comparatively 
smaU one, the entire annual importations of Spain being but about one-iiflh those of France or the United States, In the United 
Kingdom and Netherlands the absence of any considerable tariff renders special advantages of this character to the colpnies impracticable 
under present conditions, though it is well known that a strong sentiment in favor of a customs union for the United Kingdom and 
all her colonies exists both in the United Kingdom and her colonies. Two conventions nrging such a union have been held attended 
largely by colonial representatives, and the proposition is stilt actively discussed both in the colonies and in England. 

BENEFira TO THE COLONS' FBOlt TRADE PEIVILEOES. 

These r^ulalions of modem colonial management by which the tariff of the mbther country is extended around the colony and 
general restrictions of trade between the two communities removed, and special privileges substituted for restrictions, open the great 
consuming markets of the mother country to the colony free of any tariff restrictions, and thus give it greater advantages in that market 
than are given to the products of any other country, white they place no restrictions on the eale of the colonial products to any other 
part of the world. By this process production in the colony is greatly stimulated. Begarding the imports of the colony, the method 
makes no re<iuirement of the people of the colony in excess of that required of the people of the mother country, and in addition gives 
to the people of the colony all the commercial advantages they would have if residents of the home country (aside from the cost of 
transportation), since they are permitted to buy in the markets of the home country wherever competition may offer them the best 
prices, and transport such purchases into the colony free of any tariff restrictions. Thus the colony by this process receives privileges 
from the mother country which no other country offers it, viz, the absolutely free admission of all the products of the colony to its 
markets, and becomes in fact a part of the great commercial community of the mother country. 



These advantages of interchange between the mother country and the colony are especially marked in cases where the colony can 
readily produce articles required in large quantities in the mother country, and the mother country produces an excess of the articles 
which the colony requires. This is likely to occur in the commerce of tropical colonies governed by temperate-zone countries. As 
shown elsewhere in this study, the demand of the temperate-zone countries upon the Tropics is steadily increasing, and is resulting in 
an increase of production in the Tropics. With that increase of production and sales by the tropical communities comes an increased 
demand by them for the manufactures and food stuffs of the temperate zone, and thus a rapid increase in the interchange. The United 
States, for instance, requires and imports a million dollars' worth of troi>i(.'al products every business day of the year, and the chief 
imports of the tropical territory now under her control are manufactures and food stuffs, which form the principal share of her production 
and exportation. The advantage of a free interchange of these articles between the two sections of which the product of the one is the 
consumption of the other, and vice versa, is too obvious to require tiiscus-lon. It is apparently due to this fact tliat there has occurred 
the very rapid growth in the production, exports, and general prosperity of the tropical colonies and territories having this freeilom of 
interchange with the consuming and manufacturing countries of the lemiwrate /one, and that the commerce of these colonies has been 
much more largely with the mother country than in the cases where no special privileges for interchange are given. 

SHARE OP COMMERCE OP COLONIES WITH THE GOVERMNG COUNTRY. 

The following table shows the percentage of the imports and exports of the British, Dutch, and French colonies, and Porto Rico 
and Hawaii which are drawn from or sent to the governing country: 
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MODERN COMUUKICATION AND TEANSPORTATION BBING CLOSES EKLATIONB BETWEEN OOLOKY AND MOTHER COUNTEY. 

The developments of the century, and especiallyofita last quarter, have anmhilated space between lands (ormerly distant from each 
other. Veaeelfl between New York and Chin*, at the beginning of the century, carried their own commercial orders and occupied a 
year in the round trip. Now the commercial order goes by cable, and before the month ia ended the goods are received and those which 
were sent in exchange have reached their destination. The time occupied in exchange of commodities l)etween the mother country and 
the colony in the most distant part of the world is now less than that which was formerly required to send the cotton of Louisiana to 
New England and receive its manufactures in exchange, or to transport the merchandise of Atlantic coast cities to those of the Pacific 
coast and receive the equivalent in the produce of that section. 

It is because of this increased facility of communication and transportation ttiat a closer commercial relationsliip I)etween the 
mother country and the colony is now practicable, and that there is in this later Ay a growing disposition to remove all restrictions 
npon such relationship, especially where the exchange in each case supplies local requirements and furnishes markets for local produc- 
tions. In the freedom of interchange between the producing and consuming sections of a great country Buch as the United States is to 
be found the greatest factor in its commercial prosperity, and if the products of the colony are required in the mother country and those 
of the mother country are required in the colony, the disposition of modem colonial management seems to be to extend to them that 
principle of free interchange by removing restrictions between the two sections thus mutually dependent upon each other, except in 
those articles whose local production would be interfered with by such action. 

The experience of colonizing nations seems to point t« this one result, namely, that the enduring basis of prosperity tor a country 
and its colonies is to be found in mutual markets. Only on this foundation can a mother country and her colonies ever become truly 
complemental factors of a compact commercial organism. In the application of this principle there are exceptions which in practJco 
will no doubt be observed; but the rule is none the less the net outcome of the world's colonial experience. 
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BE8ULT8 OF THE STUDIES OF THE SIX GREAT aUESTIONS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 



It may not be improper, in closing this study of the bis great qoestions into which the subject at the beginning divided ifaeU, to 
briefly sommarize the facts developed hy the investigation. Necessarily, mnch of the material gathered among the people and 
publications of all the great nations now maintaining colonies could not be presented in the detailed foim that might be desirable for 
those wishing to make an exfaaastive stady of this subject, while on the other hand the presentation, even in its present length, may 
exceed the limits of time at the command of many deeiriiig concise information upon this important subject For these reasons the 
following summarization is offered as a result of the study of the six great questions named at the opening of this study (page 1217). 

Before stating these conclusions it is proper to again call attention to the fact that this study and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
relate especially to conditions in tropical and subtropical colonies. As was stated upon the opening page of the worh, it is in colonies of 
this class that the people of the United States are especiaUy interested at the present time from the practical standpoint. The conclusions 
do not relate, therefore, as a general rule to conditions in the great self-governing colonies inhabited chiefly by people of the mother 
country, such, for example, as Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

It has been assumed in this study that the chief purpose in the management of tropical and subtropical colonies is the development 
and advancement of the people of the colony and the territory- which they occupy, andtbat when this is accomplished the result will be 
beneficial to the commerce of the mother pountry and the world through both the increased production and consumpljon which will 
follow such development of the territories in question. 

It is along the lines above indicated that this study has been made and the conclusions which follow reached. 

(1) Tliat share of the g^vermneut of the succMsfUlly mana^d colony originates at the seatof the hom« gMrem- 
meiLt and what ahare in. the colony ; and by irhom. and in what manner are the lawa and refpilations created t 

The general system of government adopted for the colony is determined by action of the legislative body of the home govcrmnent, 
and when this is done the conduct of the details is placed in the hands of a department of the government All nations now attempting 
the government of communities differing in race, customs, and climatic conditions from those of the home government, appoint from 
their own people a governor and other executive officers, and these officials, with others named by the home government, form the 
law-making body in the colony, though in the more advanced colonies a popular branch of the lawmaking body is also elected by the 
people of the colony. The more important of the laws and regulations formed by this lawmaking body are submitted to the home 
government and are subject to ite final action, hut the detuts of framing and administering the laws and regulations are left to the 
repreeentaUves in the colony of the home govenmient. (For detailed discussion see p. 121S.) 

(9) What share of the admimatration within the colony is conducted by repreBentatiTea of the home goremment, 
and what share is intrusted to the natives in coignnction with the representatives of the home forenunent? 

The general administration of government in the colony ia performed by the governor and other executive officers, and the 
lawmaking is by the legislative bodies above described; but the details of administration are largely carried out by natives, in conjunction 
with, and under the supervision of, the direct representatives of the home government Local and municipal legislation and 
admioistration is left to the natives wherever practicable, and they are encouraged to assume the duties qf admioistering law and order 
and improving and developing the conununity. (For detailed discussion see p. 1237.) 

(3) What steps are taken and methods applied to improve the material, mental, and moral condition of the people of 
the colony P 

The first and most important steps after the development of order are the creation of roads, rulways, telegraphs, steamship lines, 
and other methods of communication and transportation by which the natural products of the colony can be sent to the markets of the 
world, where they will find ready sale. With this the native finds his earning power increased, and with this increase of earnings 
comes increased desire for the comforts and conveniences of civilization, which in turn are followed by better homes, education, 
newspapers, schools, churches, and increased powers of self-government. The public works for the development and improvement of 
the colony are usually created with funds nused by local taxation or loans based upon future revenues, and not with funds supplied by 
the home government, nor does the home government usually make itself responsible for the loans raised by the colony. (For detailed 
discussion see p. 1278.) 

(4) How are habits of industry and thrift inculcated among the natives and the necessary labor supply obtained for 
the development of industries which shall render the colony self-supportin|r and its people prosperousF 

The methods above described, by which the earning power of the native is greatly enhanced and his desire for the comforts of 
civilization correspondingly increased, stimulate industry and thrift. The diversification of industries and the individual ownership of 
land by the natives also develop habits of industry and increase their earning power. In those industries which require large 
establishments and a steady labor supply, such as sugar, tobacco, and coffee, or in the construction of great public works, a part of the 
labor supply has been in some colonies obtained from other sources; but as a rule native labor, when properly stimulated by the 
methods above referred to, proves sofflcient for the requirements of the colony, (For detailed discussion see p. 1278. ) 
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(C) How are the necoHary ftmds for the conduct of the colonial govemment raised, and is any part of such funds 
supplied by the home poTemmautP 

The funds for the conduct of the government of the colony are raised by methods similar to those utilized in the more advanced 
communities of the world. In most cases customs daUes supply a larger share of the revenues than any other single item. In a few 
Instances, notably India and Java, the ownership of land is retained by the government, the land being leased to the nativea at a low 
rental mider lea^a usually renewable perpetually, and a large ehare of the revenue is obtained from these sources. The colonies are 
required to raise sufficient revenue to meet all their expenses, both of current administration and permanent improvements, and in many 
cases the railroads, telegraph lines, etc., are also conatracted from public funds and are owned by the colony. (For detailed diecuesion 
Bee p. 1356. ) 

(6) The commercial relation between the colony and the mother country; its ability to supply the articles required in 
the home country and to absorb those produced for export by the mother country, and the extent to which the tariff and 
other regulations between the cohmy and the mother country are a^jnsted to encourage this mutual intercdtange. 

The principal productions of the colony are uBtinlly raw materials and natural food products, and these are usually the principal 
importations of the mother country. The principal productions of the mother country are manufactures and prepared food products, 
and these are also the principal importsttions of the colony. This is especially the case it the colony is located in the Tropics and the 
mother coontry in the Temperate Zone. A free interchange of prodocta between the two commonitieB thus mutually dependent upon 
each other for necessary snpphes and a necessary market for the surplus of each is therefore eesential. This condition, coupled with the 
growth of facilities for cheap and rapid transportatian and int^rcommnnication, has led in many cases to the removal of restrictive tariffs 
between the mother country and the colony for the encouragement of the same free interchange between the colony and the mother 
country as that which exists between the States or provinces of the mother conntrj itself. Spedfic articles, however, such as mgar for 
example, which the mother country produces or may produce, are excepted from this general system. This is especially true in 
countries having a high tariff. In low-tariff countries, which already admit most of the products of all countriee free of duty, the tariff 
regulations naturally make no discriminations relative to the products of the colony, and those of the colony make no discrimination 
relative to the mother country, except in the case of Canada, which grants to the products of the United Kingdom and certain of the 
British colonies a reduction of one-third in tariff rates. (For detailed discoaaion see p. 1390.) 
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COLONIAL METHODS COMPARED. 

CAUSES OF THE SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF THE NATIONS WHICH HAVE GOVERNED COLONIAL TERRITORY. 



If the work done by the English nation has in the end proved to be of better quality and more lasting character thaa that of other 
peoples; if the Enpliah succeeded in India, while the Portuguese failed; if British America haa prospered, while Spanish America has 
not; if the Untt«d States grew and developed out of all proportion to the French colony in Canada; one great reason tor the difference 
Beema to be that the members of the English-speaking race, as compared with other races, have throughout its history, both at home and 
abroad, relied not so much on their government as on themselves. * * * 

GOVERSMENT JfORE DIFFICULT THAN COXQUEST. 

Conquest in a temporary matter only; the coloniKation of an uninhabited country may begin with conquering, but it requires in 
addition some clement of greater permanence. This ie found iu the two remaining characIeriBtics of colonizing races~--power of assimilation 
and capacity for government. It is not difficult for a stronf- nation to eubdueasavagetritie or people; the difficulty comes lat«r, and con- 
Eists in flndiogft modus Vivendi between the conquerors and the conquered. It ia comparatively easy to extend English conqueets in South 
Africa and annex fresh square miles of territory; but the difficulty of teaching English, Dutch, and natives to live ude by side has at 
present proved almost insurmountable. Here, then, a race which can adapt itt«1f to others haa a great advantage; while even at the 
earlier — the conquering — Htage, the power of assimilation has been shown in history to be of the greatest value. 

ABBIUILATION OF H.ITIVBS. 

The Spaniards, for instance, were notably helped in their conquest of America by the facility with which tliey intermixed with the 
natives; and it is a matter of story how much Cortes was helped in his Mexican campaigns by his Indian mistress and interpreter, Marina. 

The French aSord a still more striking instance of the influence which attaches to a race ready to adopt the customs and manners 
of the natives of the country, or to find means of engrafting upon the latter their own civilization. In Canada, we read of Champlain 
spending his life in great measure in the Indian lodges, and of a later French governor, de Frontenac, taking part in the savage rites of 
the Indiana and joining in the war dance. And in the East Indies, when French and English were striving for the mastery, Duplcix 
not only converted himself for the time being into an oriental prince, but achieved the more difhcult feat of habituating the natives to 
the discipline and drill of European soldiers, showing thereby the way by which a tew Europeans might conquer and hold a great 
Eastern empire. * * • 

But Ihei'e is a possible drawback to this power of assimilation; it lies in this, that the colonizing race may in time he merged in the 
lower ni ti t'c race, and become degraded in its new home. This haa been the case with the Spanish in America — the Spaniard has in 
couree of years rather become Bseimilated to the Indian than the Indian to the Spaniard. A mixed race ha*! sprung up of lower type 
than that of the original immigrant, and the final result, as seen in the South American States, coulpa^e^< uufavoralily n ith that which 
has been produced in other cases where the incoming race has, as in North America, shown less adaptability to, and les-s inclination to, 
mil with the native inhabitants of the country. 

The last and most important characteristic to be looked for in colonizing races is the power of governing. It is a quality which 
would seem to be found more especially among peoples which are deficient in capacity foraeeimilation. A' ruler must possess strength of 
character, and strength of character ia not often compatible with flexibility. The Romans in ancient, the English in modem times stand 
out above all peoples for having built up and maintainetl a great empire of colonics and dependencies. There was little power of assimi- 
lation in the Romans, and there is little in the English; but in the character of both nations might he traced a strong leaning to system, 
a strong love of instice and law, and eome idea of governing for the sake of the governed. * ' * 

SPANISH COLONIAL METHODS. 

A mixed nice themselves, the Spaniards were ready to intermingle with the races with whom they were brought into contact. A 
fighting, ruthless, and fanatical people, having vanquished the heathen at home, they were prepared to carry their conquests into other 
lands. At the end of the fifteenth century the spirit of adventure, the desire of gold, and the cmsading impulse all combined to " 
stimulate and influence the Spanish mind; and the strong and ambitious Government of Spain was only too ready to sanction schemes 
of annexation and conquest, lioping by such means to increase the prestige of the country, to add to its material resources, and so to 
make it the leading power of the world. * * • 

Her vast American dominions were the result of rapid conquest, not of gradually growing commercial settlement. In North 
America the English made slow way in a desolat* land, amoi^ scattered savage tribes which could be exterminated but not ensUved. 
The course of the Spaniards was widely different. In Mexico and Pern they conquered at a blow nations which were rich, powerful, 
and well organized, bnt which had long been broken in to despotism, and when once subdued became the slaves of the conquerors. 
The conquest of Mexico was effected in less than three years; that of Peru in some ten or eleven years; and nearly the whole of the 
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Spanieh possessionB in America were acquired within sixty yeara from the date when Columbus firat set sail from Spain. English 
colonization in North America was from the first colonization in its true sense. It consiated of settlements in which there was no native 
element to be found, and in spite of isolated instances of intermingling, such as are portrayed in the romantic story of Pocahontas, the 
English and the Indians liped entirely outside each other. The Bpanish-American colouies, on the other hand, were simply conquered 
deftendenciee, containing a largo native population. The Spanish conquest was too rapid to produce sound and beneficial results; the 
conquerors lost their heads, plunged into cruelty and extravagance, glutted themselves with gold and silver instead of quietly developing 
commerce and ^riculture; and, yielding to the temptations of their position and the enervating influence of the climate, in no long 
time d^enenited in mind and body. The home Government might have checked the pace at which the work was carried on; but if 
well-meanieg it was unwise; it constantly sanctioned fresh conquests and encouraged the colonization of the mainland before the 
colonies on the islands were well and healthily eslabtiehed. • • * 

DUTCH COLONIAL METHODS. 

When we turn to the Dutch, we come to a new phase of colonixalion. The work is now taken up by one of the northern natioiui 

of Europe, and by a people of the Teuton breed, embodying the spirit of opposition to political and religious despotism, a trading and 
seafaring race. The struggle between Spain and Holland was a struggle tetween Latin and Teuton, between absolutism and democracy, 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant, between continental imperialism and a people who sought for trade, not for empire, who 
looked to the sea, not to the land, and who represented the rise of the middle class in the modern social system, as opposed to the old 
monarchy, church, and aristocracy. » » • 

Among the causes of the success of the Dutch colonization in jiast time, writers have noticed their strict attention to business, 
involving dogged maintenance of their commercial monopolies, the rigid supervision kept over their subordinate officers, and the 
combination in the case of the latter of regular payment and systematic promotion with absolute prohibition of private trading. In 
these respects they stand out in contrast to the Portuguese: They were more honest and more systematic in their dealings; at the same 
time they treated the natives with greater humanity. Apart, too, from the respective characters of the two peoples, the Dutch gained 
by coming ait«r the Portuguese, just as the English gained by coming after the Dutch. The natives, who hated all foreign interference, 
naturally hated most their masters for the time being, so the newcomers were welcomed as in some sort deliverers and friends. Further, 
the Bulch were well aware of the danger of undue extension of empire, and were carried beyond the limits of their power as a trading 
nation by force of circumstances, not by their own inclinations. Tbeir likeness to the Cartiiaginians of old in [larliality for island 
settlements has already been noticed, and the Netherlands Indies at the present day are a collection of island dependencies. 

Their decline was natural. Many causes have been assigned for it^-constant little wars with the natives, English competition, decay 
of the ener^ which had formed and sustained their great trading companies^ — decay which was evidenced in the constant change of 
governors and in the corruption of too poorly paid subordinate officials. But the simple account of their decline is, that their commercial 
system was unprogressive and unsound, and that they themselves, instead of growing out of the merchant stage, fell back mote and 
more into the position of mere traders. * * * 

No people ever had so definite an aim in foreign and colonial policy as the Dutch, and none ever realized their aim more completely, 
From the first their one object was to secure the trade of the Spice Islands. They tried to avoid collision with other powers, they did 
not want to conquer, they did not want to acquire territory, they wanted only to trade. And when in 1824, after the Napoleonic wars, 
Holland having become a political cipher in Europe, and having lost Ceylon and the Cape, gained by treaty with England recognition 
of ber possessions in the East Indian Archipelago, the object with which she became a colonial power was finally attained. 

FRENCH COLONIAL METHODS. 

France, like Spain and unlike Portugal and Holland, has filled the plac§ in history of a great continental power, and her career in 
the field of colonization has been that of a nation seeking for empire, rather than of a commercial people bent on quietly planting 
settlemeuts and by slow degrees extending its trade. 



The successive failures of the French are attributed by historians to the bad poUcy and mismanagement of their rulers, and though 
every nation must be held responsible for the kind of government which it produces or to which it submits, yet it is true that the tiistory 
of France beyond that of any other country can be read aright only by constantly distinguishing between the people and the 
Govertmient. 

The French have in many respects always been eminently suited for colonizing. They have never been found wanting in 
enterprise, in fighting qualities, or power of adapting themselves to new peoples and new countries. Tbeir history, in the East and 
West alike, proves that tliey reached a point far beyond that of merely intermarrying with Indians and falling in with native ways and 
savage modes of life. Their leaders showed a definite policy in dealing with the native races. They treated them with humanity and 
consideration, they organized them and gave them cohesion, they formed alliances and counter-alliances, and carried the spirit of 
European politics into Asia and America. Such were the dealings of Dupleix in India, of Champlain at one time and Montcalm at 
another in Canada, To quote Mr. Parkman'a words, in his comparison of the English and French in America; ''The scheme of I^glish 
. colonization made no account of the Indian tribes. In the scheme of French colonization they were all in alL" • * • 



Politically, they made two mistakes: In the first place, they tried to do too much; in the second place, they wanted a settled, a 
continuous, and a reliable policy. As regards the first point. Professor Seeley points out that France had too many irons in the fire; 
that her European policy was fatal to her colonial empire, and that "she lost the New World because she was always divided between 
a policy of colonial extension and a policy of European conquest." Similarly, Professor Freeman shows that "the time of the greatest 
power of France in Europe" {the end of the last and the beginning of the present century) "was by no means equally favorable to her 
advance in other parts of the world," and that, while she conquered her neighbors on the Continent, she lost her dependencies abroad. 
It need hardly be added that the same fault of taking up too much at once has been conspicuous in French foreign policy in late yeara. 
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Bat if the political mistakes of the French Government were Krest, its attitude in the matter of religion was even more fatal to 
the strength and permanence of the French colonial empire. French colonization was in its orig^ in great meaaure the work of the 
Huguenots, who formed no small portion of the indostrial classes of France, and who numbered in their ranks the sailors and merchants 
of the west coast. Yet, as we have seen, when the Huguenots in the sixteenth century settled in Brazil and Florida, they were neglected 
or betrayed by the French Government. In 1685 they were driven out of France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and they 
were deliberately excluded from Canada, the one part of the world which, greatly through their instrumentality, bade fair to become in 
fact as in name New France. When in 1627 Richelieu incorporated the company of the 100 associates to carry on the colonization of 
Canada, one of the terms of the charter of incorporation was that no Huguenot should be allowed to settle there, and through the 
influence of the Jesuits this suicidal policy was steadily maintained as long as Canada remained a French possession. Persecuted creeds 
were sure to find a refuge in one or other of the English colonies; but the religious control of the Canadians was placed absolutely in 
the hands of Jesuit misaionariea or of French priests, whose bigotry, in Acadia at least, was, by the testimony of their own countrymen, 
the main cause of the Bufferings and misery of the settlers during the struggle between England and France, The judgment of history 
is that France loet Canada through the policy of religious exclusiveness which her rulers pursued. Nor can it be euppo.>ied that the 
effects of this policy ended here. Though the large majori.ty of Frenchmen professed the Roman Catholic faith, measures of intolerance 
which drove from France her most industrious citizens and which blighted the progress and caused the loss of her most promising 
colony must necessarily have widened the gulf between the French Government and the French people, and made it clear, if evidence 
were wanted, that the policy of the court was opposed to the interests of the nation. 

GOVEBNMENT BY AN ABISTOCBACT. 

The evils of a despotic government may be to some extent discounted if it reduces all classes of its subjects to the same political 
and social level, but this redeeming feature was wanting under the despotism of the Bourbons. The laws, the admutistration, and the 
social system of France during their reigns were such as to favor the aristocratic classes at the expense of the general community; and 
the inequalities which pressed so hardly upon the lower orders, and which finally gave birth to the French revolution, were not confined 
to the mother country, but were perpetuated in the colonies. The resolt was seen in Canada. Once conquered by the English, the 
Canadian people tasted better liberty and felt the benefit of more democratic institutions. They were given a just criminal law, and 
were allowed to retain tbeir old civil rights and customs and their old religion. Though but sixteen years after the conquest of Canada 
the revolt of the United States gave them a most favorable opportunity for rising against their English nwaters, they showed no 
dispoMtion to upset the new order of things. They rested contented with an alien rule, and practically gave out to the world that their 
own French Government — selfish, corrupt, and out of sympathy with national growth and progreee — had shown itself unfitted to 
miuntain and develop a great colonial system. 

In spite, however, of the loss of their dependencies in the last century, the French at the present day fill a very different position 
aulong colonizing nations from that of the Spaniards or Portugnese. France is still a power and a forward power in all parts of the 
globe, conquering rather than settling, and still as of old interfering in too many places at once. 

BRITISH COLONIAL METHODS. 

The great succees of the English at once in planting colonies and in retaining them when planted must be mainly attributed to the 
character of the country and the race. 

Great Britain stands alone In Europe in being an island power. For over two hundred years she has had no part or lot in the 
continent of Europe; and the one geographical fact of being bounded on all sides by the sea accounts, as writers have time without 
number pointed out, for the special course taken by English history. 

The insular position of England has made the English a race of sailors. It has given the country a temperate dimate, far more 
favorable to systematic effort than the more intense heat and cold of inland countries in the same latitude. Host of all, it has kept the 
people from being perpetually entangled, like their French neighbors, in foreign troubles, leaving them tree to develop and extend their 
commerce and empire in Europe and the East. • • • 

In the early days of restless migration Englandwasnot left to herself, and many streams from many lands have combined to give her 
a mixed population. The English-speaking breed is one composed of various elements — English, Saxons, Jutes, Bones, Northmen, 
Flemings; while the Welsh, the Irish, the Manx, and the Northern Scotch are distinct offshoots of the Celtic stock. In short, there is 
no niore sameness in the inhabitants of these islands than there is in the home which they inhabit Differences of race, too, have been 
accompanied by varieties of religion; for the line is sharply drawn between the English Episcopalian, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Welsh 
Methodist, and the Irish Roman Catholic. 

These diversities of geography, of breed, and religious thought give some clue to the history of the English as a colonizing nation. 
j The sea bade them colonize, and as colonization takes men into various parts of the earth, and places them in very varying circumstances, 
; it seems to follow that the inhabitants of a country which is a miniature world in itself will be more successful colonizers than those 
whose land and breed and tliought are all of one uniform type. * * • 

It has been said that the English come last in the list of colonizing peoples, and it is true that in founding settlements and acquiring 
territory beyond the seas they were at first outstripped by other European nations. 

At the same time England was worthily represented in early maritime enterprise. • " " 

But, bold and energetic as were the English voyagers of the sixteenth century, their enterprise produced at the time no tangible 
result For a century and more after the first discovery of the New World and the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope the English 
people were merely tnuning themselves for the coming time, Spain and Portngal had made their colonial empires and were beginning 
to decay before our fathers had planted a single settlement or won a single colonial dependency. The Dutch secured a foothold in the 
East and posseeaed themselves of the rich heritage of the Portuguese, while the English trading vessels were still slowly and painfcilly 
finding their way into the Indian seas. The French outpaced us in North America. It was only after long years of hard struggle that 
English colonization in the West, deriving its strength and solidity from independence of the home Government, proved its superiority 
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to the work of rival countries; and Englisli merchants in the East Indies showed that privat« enterprise ie surer if slower in its resultn 
than efforts directed by and relying on the state. 

The rixteenth centary, then, was the time of training, and with the seventeenth colonisation began. Tliere have thus been nearly 
three centttriee during which the English have been engf^ed in colonizing, and a study of the manner in which the colonial poseeasione 
of Great Britain have been acquired will show that each century of colonization has had a distinct character of its own. **'<■' 

LESBOKS TAUGHT BY HEB LOSSES. 

There is one Hfriking fact in the foreign and colonial history of England which should never be left out of sight. England has 
distinctly gained by her los.°e3. Twice in her history she made a great effortand signally failed. 

In the Middle Ages she tried to become mistress of France, but the battles of Crecy and Agincourt wsre fought and won in vain, 
and the Channel Islands have !ong hocn the only remnant of her Norman or French dominions. If she had succeeded in her atferopt 
to become a continental power she would have lost the advantage of her insular position, and would in all probability have Iw^en even 
leas Buccesaful than other European nations in the sphere of colonitation, inasmuch as her front would have been more divided than 
that of purely continenfal countries, and she would have spent her energies in vainly trying to go two ways at once. 

In the eighteenth century she mismanaged her North American colonies, and when they turned restive she tried to coerce them 
and was utterly beaten. 

If the proper aim of a nation is simply to own 90 many square miles ot the earth's surface, there is no redeeming Fide to this failure. 
But if a people should look rather to leavening the world and to building up strong and wholesome commonities then the loss of the 
United States was in a sense a gain. As far as can he judged, they have prospered in independence, at least as much as would have 
been the case if they had retained their allegiance to the English Crown, and as years have gone on they have shown some inclination 
to draw closer again to the mother country. 

Their loss has set England free to work in other directions. She looked out for s new field of colonizalion and found it in Australia. 
So the net outcome of the war of independence has been that the British race has not lost America and has gained other parts of the 

But a still gi'eater result has followed from this defeat. England learned thereby the true mode of dealing with colonies. Her 
liberal colonial policy in the present century, which stands out in brilliant contrast to the systems of other times and other nations, is 
the direct fruit of her greatest mistake and her most striking failure. « • • 

BTE.IM AND ELECTRICITY HAVE MADE NEW COLONIAL COSDITIONa AKD RELATIONS. 

Though the nineteenth century has brought great additions to the English Empire, it has been still more notable for tlie changes 
which have taken place during ils years in the internal condition of the colonies and in their relatione to the mother country and to 
each other. Railways, steamers, and telegraphs have been introduced, great social reforms have been carried out, aelf-govemment 
has been granted to the larger colonies, and the confederation movement is still at work in ita double form — colonial confederation on 
the one liand, imperiid confederation on the other. * * <■- 

During the present century the mother country has by these roetuis been brought into infinitely closer and more systematic 
communication with the colonies, the colonies with the mother country and each other, and the various districts of each great 
dependency one with another. 

There is now no colony, however remote, which is not connected with the outer world by a tegular line of steamers. Even the 
Falkland Islands are periodically visited by the ships of a Hamburg company on their way to and from the Pacific ports of South 
America. There are, further, very few colonies which do not enjoy the benefits of a submarine telegraph, Mauritius being perhaps the 
most notable exception. 

The large colonies, too, have completed or ai« rapidly devsloping systems of nulways and inland telegraphs throughout their 
territory. * ■• • 

England and her colonies, then, are now in diuly correspondence by the telegraph. Every steamer takes out Englishmen to one 
or other of the colonies and brings back colonists to England. There are no long breaks of communication. If one ship is wrecked, 
two or three others arrive safely within a few days. It a telegraph cable gives way there is probably another line still working, and the 
faulty cable is speedily repaired. Thus the great difficulty with which ancient states had to contend, that of keeping a hold on distant 
dependencies, is now in great measure surmounted, and steam and elcct/tcity go far to counteract the natural tendency of peoples who 
live at the other end of the earth to eepaiate more and more from their original home. 

It is interesting te speculate whether this latter tendency will in the long run prevul, or whether railways, steamers, and Icl^raphs 
wUl prove a stronger counteracting force. For instance, the older men among the AustraUans are mainly English bom. Many of the 
colonists have gone out quite lately from this country, and England, to an Australian, is in great measure synonymous with home. 
But it would be foolish to di^^ise the fact that, as years go on, generations must spring up who in a sense know not Joseph; a race of 
men to whom England wiU be the land of their fathers, but not of themselves; who will find in Austmlia alone an ever-widening sphere 
for their ambitions and an ever-growing stimulus to their interests, and in whose minds the sentiment for what is past and for what is 
distant will be weakened by the ties and the realities of the present 

Blcanwhile, however, steam and electricity will bo at work in direct oppoMtion to this centrifugal tendency, promoting nnity of 
interest, multiplying intercourse between these two parts of the world, and strengthening the bonds of common race and common 
language. It would indeed be difficult to prophesy which force will prevail in the future. 

, The tropical dependencies of England have been already contrasted with her settlements, but one additional and important point 

of contrast may here be noticed in connection with the subject of steamers and railways. Englishmen have made their homes in 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa, and while the effect of steam is to produce a constant intercltange of visits, the Canadian or 
Australian, for instance, goes back to his own colony after a while; or if he stays permanently in Great Britain, his place is more than 
filled np by fresh English emigrants. But in India, as has been seen. Englishmen do not make a lastiiig resting-place; consequently, 
while steamers and railways take out far more tourists to the East than would have traveled in old days, they also bring back 
Englishmen from the East at far shorter intervals than of yore. Where a man would stay twenty years in India without coming back 
to Europe, he now stays five or six, probably sending his wife and children back even sooner; consequently the East is even less of a 
home to English people than it ever was. The Anglo-Indian is more English and less Indian than he used to be. While still in India 
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he geta len English letlere and newspapers to one he could have got in the old days, and his mind and heart are more than ever set on 
hia onn country. So modem inventions have had in this case two almoat contradictory ettecfa. Since steam and electricity have been 
brought into play, both toiiriala and stayers at home hear and see much more of India and the Indians than their fathers did ; hnt, on 
the other hand, those whose calling lies in the East spend their lives there in a much less degree than was the case in the i>aaL. 

The Government of the Empire, too, hae been entirely revolutionized by science. Where there is governing to be done, it is done 
to a far greater extent from home and in a far more methodical and ayatematic way than in old times, while at the same time pubUc 
opinion, both at home and in the coloniee, is brought to bear on all foreign and colonial questions to a degree which was once unknown. 
So far as abuses are prevented by all the world knowing at once any important step taken by officials, and so far aa a uniform sj'stem of 
administration is produced by regular correspondence, science has worked an unmixed good. 

DOES COLONIZATION PAY THE OOVERNINQ COUNTRY AND THE COLONY? 

The writer above quoted, Mr. C. P. Lucas, in bis introduction to the 1890 edition of Sir G. 0. Lewis's Government of Dependencies, 
discusses the practical side of colonial control from the standpoint of the governing country, as follows: 

"Lewis devotes tour chapters of his book to the advantages and disadvantages accruing to the dominant country from its supremacy 
over a dependency, and to a dependency from its dependence on the dominant country. 

"Let us look at the credit side of the account, the advantages which arise from owning a colony, as enumerat'id by Sir George C. 
Lewis. The first is deriving tribute from it. Now, it is true that Great Britain does not derive 'any direct tribute or revenue' from her 
colonies; she does not regard them as feeding the Imperial exchequer, which is the view from which the Dutch have regarded their 
East Indian possessions; but, on the other hand, Lewis's dictum that 'the notion of deriving a tribute from dependencies, or even of 
making them defray all the expenses incurred by the supreme government on their account, is now generally abandoned,' certainly does 
not hold good at the present day. The view that the colonics should refund, as far as possible, the expenses incurred by the mother 
country in their behalf is much more strongly held now than it was fifty years ago. While the whole cost of the India office in I.ondon 
is defrayed from Indian revenues, while India contributes to the cost of the British embassy in Persia and of the consular establishmeulg 
in China, it is difficult tosay that she pays no tribute to England; and when the Australians are beginning to contribute toward the naval 
strength of the Empire, the analogy of the confederacy otDeloa under the headship of Athens is at once suggested. 'The general policy 
of England,' says Iiewis, 'has been not to compel her de|x;ndcncies to contribute to defraying the expense of the general government.' 
This should now be rewritten, as follows: 'The general policy of England is to invite her self-governing colonies, and to compel her 
dependencies, to contribute to defraying the general expenses of the British Empire.' 

"The second advantage is assistance of military or naval purposes furnished by the colony. This advantage, which it is difficult to 
distinguish from tribute, if tribute means more than simply the paymentof go much money, certainly exists at the present time. The 
most striking instance is the contingent of troops so generouslysent by Australia to the Sudan; while, following Lewis's illustrations under 
this head, readera may be reminded that Indian troops served in the Egyptian war, that they garrison Aden, and that ^veral of the 
British dependencies, such as Gibraltar and Malta, are appropriated, in whole or part, as Imperial military or naval stations. 



"The third advantage is trade with colonies. This advantage partly exists, partly has disappeared. It exists in the sense 
that, if India, or Singapore, or Hongkong were owned by another European power, British trade would no doubt be seriously crippled 
by hostile tariffs. On the other hand, it is difficult to say that Great Britun derives any trade advantages from her connection with the 
Belf-goveming colonies, seeing that those colonies treat her commerce no belter and no worse than that of foreign nations. It is impossible 
to prove that ' trade follows the flag.' It is equally idle to try to prove Lewis's thesis, that ' the trade between England and the United 
States is probably far more profitable to the mother country than it would have been if they had remained in a state of dependence 
npon her,' supposing, that is to say, that the dependence were only the nominal dependence of a self-governing colony; but it may bo 
taken as generally true, that ' the best customer which a nation can have is a thriving and industrious community, whether it be dependent 
or independent.' 

EMIGRATION C" " " " 



"The fourth advantage ia Uie facilities offered by colonies to the dominant country for the emigration of its surplus population, and 
for advantageous employment of its capital. This advantage continues, but is not as marked as it was. In India, for instance, or the 
Malay Indies there is a field for the employment of Englishmen and English capital which would be much restricted if these territories 
did not belong to Great Britain; but, if we turn to the so-called fields of emigration, the self-governing colonies with their temperate 
climates, we find that the governments of those colonies are now nearly as ctiary of encouraging emigration as b the Government of the 
United States; that, in spite of restrictions impoaed by their Government, the United Stales have proved infinitely more attractive to 
British emigrants than any British colony; and that the mother country now retains no power whatever of disposing of the waste lands 
of Canada or Australasia. Nor does there seem much, if any, greater inducement for the investment of British capital in British colonies 
than in stable foreign coimtries, except in the case of the Crown colonies. These latter colonies, being under Imperial control, are 
considered to be a specially secure field for investment; but it is difficult to suppose that, if they did not exist, British investors would not 
find other equally profitable, if somewhat less assured, fields of investment. It may be noted, in passing, that it has been sometimes 
considered a disadvant^e, that the loans raised by the self-governing colonics are so largely held in Great Britain; for, ifa financial crisis 
in one of these communities coincided with a time of friction between the colony and the mother country, the colony might be tempted 
to repudiate its debt simply by way of crippling the dominant country. Such a suggestion, however, is so utterly improbable, that it 
seems almost unfair to the colonies even to place it on pajwr. 

"The fifth advanta^ is the employment of a colony as a place to which convicted criminals may be transported. This advantage, 
if it can be called an advantage, has disappeared; but it may be observed that it is a fallacy to regard transportation simply as a means 
of disposing of criminals. The history of the American and West India colonies, as well as that of Australia, shows that, in past times, 
it was at least as much a method of colonization, of finding settlers for a new country, and labor for colonist employers. The system 
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WM not il! Buited to bygone da;-s, and was not disadranfagoous to colonics in their early stages. It has been given up in the Britipli 
Empire as being no longer required, as out of harmony with the spirit of the time, and as having led to abuses; bat it is a niistiilie to 
speak of it simply as an advantage to the mother country, for, lo take only one instance, Russian transporlation to Siberia has, with all 
its horrors, been a menus of colonizing that country, and to some extent developing its resources. The system in this case has prolMbly 
done no good to the dominant eountrj-, but it has rot been witliout advanta^'C to the dependency. 

WE.\K AND HEt.PLlys COtOXIES SirST NOT BE nEf-ERTED, 

"It might be added tliat, in the jrreat society of nations, honesty b the l>e*t policy, and that if it is immoral for a country to tlirow 
off a hel|jlei^ dependency it can not bo ads ant;i;;e<jus for it to do m. It would lo^ its national credit, and its subjects and forci^in 
neighlMin' alike would cease to trust its word. Tliis ailment powerfully applies to tlie case of Great Britain. Many of hur dependencies 
are he1p'i\"*, in the stn^eof not being able to stand alone. &k>mearctooFnia!1, sime are too divided in itu-e. or reli[;ion, or interest to do 
BO, If leloasert from dependence on lireat Britain, they would jiasE into the Iveepiiig of another power; they would not be gainers by 
the change, and the country wliich threw them oft wonldlo^ not only in trade, but also in self-etteem and in theconfldeneeof olliera. 
Tiie peo]ile, which puts itn hand to the plow and looks back, is not lit, and is not dcemeil tit, to hold its place among the Kingiloms of 
thisworUi. * » • 



"Sow let us ask what advajttiiges, if any, the colonies derive from their connection with Great Britain. 

"There is no British popsei^ion which does not reap soibie benelit from being under the protection of the mo^ ubiquitous Beet in 
the world. Even the strongest of the colonies, such as Canada, would loi^c something if, as an indei>endcnt country, it could no longer 
send out its ships to east or west under cover of the British Hag, and if, when tliey touched at one or other of the many ocean 
strongholds of Great Britain, they could no longer liave any rij^ht to lie slieltere<l by its fortifications and relie\'ed from its storL-i. 

"The second advantage, that of pecuniary as^i-ilanee, also siill exists, as has already been seen, though it has also been shown that 
Great Britain now spends less money directly on her colonies and receives more tribute in one form or another from them than used 
to be the case. This result follows from the fact tliat the colonies, having become more develiped in coni-se of years, are therefore more 
able to pay the whole or part of their expenses, and stand less in need of pecuniary a.'tsistance from tlic dominant country. Cypnis and 
British Bechuanaland, which were instanced as receiving ]iarliamentary grants, are comiiaratively new acquisitions; and as year by year 
goes on the grants made to them arc likely to dimini.-li inlmonnt, and in eotir.-ie of time to disapiwar. It is interesting to note, in passing, 
the case, winch arises in the British Empire, of one colony or der-endcncy^ving pecuniar)' nssL^tance to a neight>oring ilc)>eui1ency, with 
a view to its own ultimate iKueflt. Thus the cost of the administration of British New Guinea has been, to the amount of £1.1,000 per 
annum, guaranteed by the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria; while the government of the Straits Settlements has 
advanceil aums to the protected Native Slates of the Maliiy Peninsula in order to enable them to make roailsand develoii their territories. 
In the former ca») it has l>een to the special advantage of the Australian colonics that New Guinea should be under British control, and 
in the latter it has been lo the special advantage of Singapore and Fenang to help in opening out the countries which are the feeders of 
their own trade. 

" The commercial ailvantages which the British colonies derive from Iheir connection with Great Britain, so far as they consist 
in the protection atfonied to their trade by the ilominant country against foreign aggression, come under tlie fir&t head. The guoila 
of the cohinies which are imported into the mother country are not now favored by any diffiTcutiul duties; on the other liaiiil, the 
criticism tliat * the interests of the dependency are, in its external commercial relations, usually sacriticed to those of the dominant 
Slate,' is wholly an anachronism as ap)>lied to the British Empire. The self-governing colonies, over and alsove the protection of their 
trade, probably derive little commercial advantage from their British eonnedion, escepl so far as it may enable them lo borrow more 
easily. On the other hand, the commerce of those weaker parts of the Empire, which, if not dependencies of Great Britain, would be 
dependencies of some other power, is beyond question gi-eatly benefited by their being attached to a tree-trading nation. If Indin 
belonged to Russia, it would no doubt ba given a monopoly of the Russian market as against the imports of foreign coimtries; but, on 
the other hand, ila ports would in all probability he iu great measure barred against foreign trade, and its commerce would suffer 
incalculable damage in consequence. 



THE CULTURE AND FORCED LABOR SYSTEMS IN JAVA. 



The following series of discussions of the Dutch system of governmental control of production and forced labor on public works, 
which was practiced in Java for many years, presents the views of three distinguished writers of tiiree natii>ns u]ion a subject which haa 
attracted the atli'ntion of the whole world. The first of tlie series is from a iiaper on this subject by Prof. Ciive Day, of the United 
Stales, jMiblished in the Yale Review in February and May, 1900, and reproduced in (lart by consent of the publishers; the second is 
from the well-known work, A Visit to Java, written in W.i'i by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold, formerly a British ofliccr in India, and the tiiird 
by M. H. Vau Kol. a uiemlier of the Netherlands Parliament, being a i>aper read t>y him before thfe International Congre.ss of Colonial 
Sociology at Paris in llNiO. They thus present vicM's on tliis important subject by representatives of three great nations and by men who 
have written after a close study and )>eri)onal obsen-ation. 

EXPERIENCE OP THE DUTCH WITH TROPICAL LABOR. 

[Prol. Clivo Dnr In llic Viilu Itcvlew.] 



As trade between tropical and temperate countries has grown in volume, and as the Tropics have gradualiy been drawn within the 
sphere of tiie iwlilical interests of civiliwd states, a problem lias developed of luiidamental importituce, still }iresshif; for a sohilion— the 
problem of troi>ical labor. Merchants, planters, and statesmen have for centuries been seeking some way to sei'urc in hot countries Ibe 
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steady i<npp1y of cfiirimt laborers on which production depends. In the Western Jlemispbcre tlie polulion was sought in slavery, and 
the establistunent oE slavery was in many cases, so far as results can be measunxl in dollars and cents, a 8n<Ycss. The ic^ititutiun was 
abolished from humanitariftn motives. Some advocates of emancipation believed that production would increase under a systeiu of free 
labor, but tlie outcome of the reform had not justified their expectations, and complaints coming from all parts of the world show how 
far from satistjing the needs of the modern economic owmization arc the natives of most tro[)ica! countries when they arc fn>e to be 
idlf. Tlie )>Uuiter,'4 in many cotintrie?, impatient at liic dil&cultica eneountercd, have taken to importing; tlieir laborers reudy-made from 
India or China, and have solved one pronlera only by rai^nt; another; for cooly labor, though it if profitable in the phort run, givps 
rise to many objecliona of a sofial and political kind like those once Rused ajnunst slavery, and the emiiloyment of it will never be 
accep(e<l as more than a makeshift until the impossibility of educating natives to work lia<) been conclusively proved. 



So frreat have been the trials and loFses under the system of free labor that n" ^ 

advantages enjoyed in the timeof plnvery, and it has become fashionable toemphasize the good aides of that innlitution and to liint a 
possibility of applying conipult^ion in some modernized and iiiiprovefl form as a remedy for the ingrained inactivity or inelllcienry of tree 
natives. Wlien the sugsri^tion takes concrete shag^e it Iwcomes often an eulogy of the culture syHtcm that the Dutch applied in Java, 
and a w ish that such syslciii mij-bt be adapted to other coiuitries. The purpose of thia article is to pre.^nt a desciiption of that sj'Pteni, 
and to show how it worked and why it was given up. It will be necessary fiivt to describe the native instiiutions of Java, the eonntry 
which furnished the utain lieid of its application, and the relations in which the Dutch stood to the natives before its adopliuu. 



Java presented at the becinnini; of this century an oi^janiaalion of society much like that which the Eiifilish have found in India, 
By far thelargest part of the peoulc frot tlieir livinR directly froni the soil, raising their own rice for food and hupplying other needs by 
trade with the petty artisans mtne village or at the near-by market. The villages (det«as) in which they ]i\-ed were hamlets of a few 
hundred E«ula, and forme<l the units in the political organ ii'.atiou. EacJi vilLige had lis olHcer^, the headman l>eing the chief and 
representing it in the outside world. Some villages were subject to the custom of iwriodical division of the ^rieultural landa. The 
country was cut up into a largo number of native stateH, more or lcst4 connected by loo?e feudal ties, hut the internal orgauii'.alion seems 
to have been practically the same in all. The so\-ereign was lord of all the land. From the dues coming from it in labor and in produce 
he paid his i>ersonal expcnpes, and by temporary grants of land hesupported the exi)ens«H of slate. The members of the royal household, 
officials of the administration, aaii uic tank and file in the army, all were ymil bv aas^mcnts of villages from which they could collect 
the dues. * * » The amount of dues varied probably in different localities. 'Korson says that according to the old Javaoenu custom 
the cultivator owed two-fifths of the barve.=l and one day's work in seven. 

The Dutch East India Company entered into relations with the representatives oE the iiolitical rather than of the economic 
oreani/ation in Java, and most of ils income came to it as tribute to a liigher military power. By treaties forced upon them the native 
pnnces were bound to deliver to the Dutch fixed amounts of goods desired for the European market — peprier, indip>, -coHoe, etc. — either 
lor nothing (kontingeiiten) or for a nominal price (verpligto leverantien), l^e native tax system served as the means by which the 
the Dutch exploited the country; the prinren were tlieir agents in introdndng new crops and forcing the cultivation of them on the 
people. The company was a parasite on the native states. • • * 

A LOOICAl, 81-CC13SOR OP THE OLH TKADITTG COitPANV. 

In the Dut«h, as in the British Pjist Indies, reform hastakenttie same coursesincetheabolition of the trading company. The home 
country has assumed the resiponsibility of governing the natives, not only in their esternal relations, but in their most private and 
domestic ^Eairs. This is one liiiie of the reform, the increase in the govemii^ functions. The other side is the decrease in the Ireding 
fmictions; taxes arc levied sufticient to pay the expenses of administration, but the chance of profit in industrial enterprises is left free 
to individuals under such limitations as may seem necessary for the permanent welfare of the cominunily. The transition, which was 
accomplished with relative smoothness and celerity in the British po.^iessions, has lasted through all this centnrj' in the Butch Indies, 
and is still in process of completion. In its course one experiment was tried that will always rank as a type of one of tlie patihle 
methods of organizing colonial production— the culture sj-stem as applied during the period from lK;iO to ISIiO. While, as in British 
India, tho Government tended to enter into direct contact with the iiulividual natives in extending its politi<'al interetls and powers, it 
assumed at the same time the commercial functions of the old l':ast India Company instead of delegating tiiem to private eut*,'rpriee. 
The culture system was a reversion te the policy of the company rather than a direct continuation of iL * *- * 



The plan of the culture system, as proposed by Van den Bosch in 1829, was in biief as follows: Instead of paying to ftio 
Government a certain prc^ortion of their crops, the natives were lo put at its disposal a certain proportion of their land and labor time. 
The revenue would then consist not in rice, which was almost universally cultivated and which was of comparatiwly littic value to the 
Goveniment, but in export products grown under the direction of Government contractors on tho land set tree by the remirwion of tho 
former tax. According to the estimate, the natives would give up only one-fifth of their land and one-lifth of their time in plac'O of 
two-fifths of their main crop. The Government promised to bear the loss from failure of crops if this was not dtrecllv <lue to the fault 
of the cultivators, and moreover promiso'l to pay tbe natives a certain price for such amounts as they furnished. The GovemmHit 
proposed in this way to secure products suitcil for export lo tbe Euroj>ean market, on which it expected to realise profits largely in 
ezceffi of the pricet paid to natives and contractors and of the costs of ail ministration. To the natives it promised increased prosperity 
and a lighter Inirden of taxation, as a result of the fuller utilization of their chances under the far-sighted management of Kuropeane. 
The lalwr that before through carelessness and ignorance would have been wastwl in idleness or in the cultivation of some cheap and 
euperfliious crop was to supply a proiiuct of great value in the world market, and the natives were to share in the resulting profits. 

Tilt plan ot the culture system is on its face attractive, and tho system has been judgeil so often by the plan iind professions of its 
founder rather than by its actual workings that it has been the object of prettv general and sometimes very estra\'agant pmise. Tho 
worst offeuder in this respect was an flnglish barrister, J. W. B. Money, whose book, Java, or IIoiv to Manage a t'olony (London, IHfJl), 
b tarsely responsible for the favor which the culture system has enjoyed in English writings on colonial questions. • * « 

During the j»eriod of its operation tbe culture system was applied to the cultivation ot a long list of products. Tho Government 
experimented with coffee, snear, indigo, tea, toljacco", cinnamon, cochineal, pepjier, silk, cotton, etc., and drop|xtd from the list tho 
products which after an extended trial gave no promise of returning a profit to itself. From tho fiscal stan<lpoint, coffee, sugar, and 
mdigo were the onlv products that ever attained importance. The system was put in force in different islands of tiie archipelago, in 
northern Celebes, on the west coast of Sumatra, and in Java, but Java was alwaw the chief field of its oi>eraiion and a study of i(a 
workings can safelv be restricted to that island. Even in Java, however, it was applied only in certain aolected districts. « * • 



In attempting to establish a new Bj-stem of production at a stroke, instead of waiting for it to develop nntnrally, the government 
found factors of production which were iiot so easily coerced by orders and regulations as tbe native lalior .lupply. Tii.ier Ihe timjilo 
organization of pociety in Java there had been litllc trade or intei-communicatiou, the roacls had remaiueil of a \ery primiiive kind, and 
the poruiation lived dispersed in small groups. The government experienced great difllcuity m getting protlucts from one i>art of Uie 
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country to another, but the loss that fell upon it ui this way was trifling in comparison with the eacrificeB imposed upon the Datives b; 
the fiction of treating them as suited to a higher organization of industry than the one which they had attained. Considerations ol 
ecoiioQiy led the Government to establish as few warehouses and factories as possible, (uid consequently a large district was tributary tc 
each one. In one regciicv about half the cultivators lived 25 miles or more from the indigo factories to which tiiey had to bring their 

After exhausted lields had gone out of cultivation and other tielila had been assigned to a factory the distances ran up as high 

niles. To remedy the scattering of the sugar fields, at one time all land near the sugar factory was taken for cane, and rice lielUa 
e aligned in the outlying cane fields. 



X. 



In spite of the theory on which the culture system was established, it was a system of forced labor. It could not be maintained 
without compulsion, because the Government iusisted on keeping up the culture of crops that could not return both profit to it'-clf and 
fair wages to the laborers. The expectation that export articles would pay well for their cultivation, wherever grown, proved false, 
and if the planter bad been an individual instead of a government the cultivation would have stopped in many, perhaps iu niost^ 
districts, tf • • 

While the Government gained during a certain period by the culture system, it gained only by appropriating practically all the 
profits and by making the natives bear practically all the losses. It could never have obtained its surplus if it had paid the natives a 
living wage." Thesvstemof piece wage identified the native with the success or failure of thecrop that he cultivated, and all depended 
with him on whether the seed fell on good eround or bad. 

The pay would have been small enough if the Government had adhered to the plan published at the origin of the system, by which 
it was to take but one-fifth of the land and of the ialmr of the natives. There was not the slightest pretense, however, of niaLiilnining 
tills principle. A month after Van den Bosch had advised its adoption he proposed himself that the proportion of land taken should 
be not one-fifth, but one-third, and in practice all was taken that the Government dared to reserve from the growing of food crops, even 
up to a half or more. Native labor was treated with as little respect as native land. The new crops needed more labor than was 
required for rice. Sugar, for example, required twice as much labor on the same area. Every extension in the govennuent cultures, 
therefore, was accompanied by a more than proportionate increase in the demand for laborers, 

With pay so small, and with all the chances on which it depended so far removed from their control, the natives lost all stimulus 
to work. They gave their labor grudgingly and made no attempts to acquire skill or to prevent waste in the operations that were re(|uired 
of theiQ. And besides the loss in quantity and quality due to the emplovment of forced labor, the product suffered further deterionition 
in the factories under the system of government monopoly. Whether ttie government carried on the processes of manufacture ili^clf or 
intrusted the manufacture to contractors, the stimulus of competition was lacking in both cases and the result was the same— a product 
of poor quality. 



In taking over the system of the old East India Company the Dutch Government was drawn inevitably into the old policy o 

ij. and exclusion. Itself a producer, it was bound to view competitors with jealousy, and was forced into an attitude of nost'''"- 

■ '■■ ■■ ■ ^ plan " 



toward such of its own subjects as desired to exploit the resources of Java. Independent planters liad a tnd name with the Govet 
as "particulars" and "fortune seekers," and were practically excluded from the island, * • • 

The system was as bad from a political an from an economic standpoint. A characteristic feature of it was the ^yment to Dutch 
and native officials of percentages o£ the produc't that was delivered to the government by the people under their direction. During: 
the Jater period of the system over 1,000,000 florins a year were paid out in this form of percentiles on three cultures alone; rewiiientK 
had their salaries doubled or more than doubled b^ this means. A tremendous prest^nre was thus bronght to bear on the whole p<<litical 
administration to enlist the interest of officials m the yield of government cultures. Nothing could have been more eflicieiit in 
accomplisliing the end desired, but at the same time no plan couid have been devised more certain to blind the eyes of officials to duties 
proper to their position. They were taken from the sphere of public servants and turned into mauagera and overseers of plantatioiu. 
So long 38 they showed a good surplus of products every year, the home Government put no check upon their action, and they lived as 
Uiey Hked, each resident a petty oriental despot, ■ • * 



Van den Bosch proposed to secure the adherence of the ruling class of natives, the regents, by giving back to them the positi» 
and part of the power that they had enjoyed before the Dutch and English had reduced them to the place oi officials. To increase tii« 



prestige they were turned again into semi -Independent rulers, with grants of land to furnish them with dues in latwr and kind as under 
the old regime, and with a militia formed from the native aristocracy for a bodygoard, strong enough to impose upon the people, but so 
weak that it need never be a menace to the government. In return they were to lend to the government their knowledge and their 
influence in getting what was wanted from the native population. Under them were lesser agents, of whom the most important in 
administration was the district chief. He was bound to the service of the culture system, not only by the influence of his superiors, but 
also by the receipt of percentages. The district chief was thu taskmaster in direct contact with the village organization, apportioning 
the demands of the government among the villa^ and making the headmen responsible for their proper fulfillment In the hierarchy 
of officials he was the last who represented the interests of the Dutch treasury and gained by his connection with the administration. 
Ihe villi^e headmen were on the other side of the cleft between Dutch and native interests, and the increased power over the villagera 
that the system gave into their hands did not recompense them for the precarious position in wiiich they were put by being identified 
with the producing class. If the village did not supply all that was demanded of it, the headman was punished for its failure. In the 
liberal period that preceded the intnSiuction of the culture system tlie principle was accepted that toe villages should have perfect 
freedom in the choice of their heads, and that elections could be nullified by the resident ouiy for specific reasons and with the approval 
of the governor-general. After about 1840 deposition became the common punishment for headmen who were not successful inesforting 
what the government desired. The right to a free election became nothing but a form, and there arose "a regular trade," it is said, in 
village offices. Men of low class and bad character got office as fit tools in carrying out the orders of the admhuBtratJon. * * " 

QBEAT PEOFrrS REALIZED UNDEB THE BVBTEU. 

The main object in view in the institution of the culture system was attained by it, and a net profit was sent each yenr to the home 
Government that soon esMeded the anticipations even of the founder. The exact amount of the surplus will never be "known, for some 
of the statistics were falsified and some are lacking, but there is an estimate by the best authority on finance in the Netherlands, N. G. 
Pierson, covering the most important part of the period of operation of the system, that can be accepted as a close approximation to the 
trutli. The estimate makes the net profit of the system 22,3;i3,000 florins a year from 1810 to 1874, a total profit of about 781,000,000 
florins. Over four-flfths of the total came from one crop, coffee, and of the remaining cultures, bringing in 142,000,000 florins, sugar alone 
gave 115,000,000 florins: It is apparent that the s.vstem failed as a system even in respect to the one point of net surplus. It could 
hitrodncc cultures, but could not maintain them unless they were so welt suited to the natural conditions of the country aud the needs of 
the market that the advantages of land and climate overcame the disadvantages of forced labor and government nian^emcnt. The 
government actually lost on many crops for a number of yeara. And its greatest success, the eoSee culture, was so profitable not 
because of good management on its own part or good cultivaUon on the part of the native, but because of a change of the price of coffee 
in the world for which it was in no way reaponsihle. 
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SIMILAR SV3I 

The cloeest parallel U> the culture eyBtem known to the writer i a the system of forced cultures established by the Spanish Rovernorio 
the Philijijiiiies iu 1780. It was applied at first to the production of tobacco, indigo, and silk, but waa later restricted to tobacco alone. 
On land fit for the cultiration of tobacco the natives were forced, on penalty of severe corporal punishment, to grow that crop and to 
deliver the product to the government at an arbitrary and nominal price. The government sold the product in Europe, and pot from 
this w>urcearou8iderablepartof itsreveoue. Fiscal reasonsdetennined the introduction and mainteuanceot the system in the Philippinea 
as ill Java. The syBtem resulted in abuse of the natives, corruption of the officials, the discouragement of private enterprise, and such k 
(ieterinration in the quality of the product that much of it waa unsalable at any price. A report; to the home Government in 1871 from 
the^ director of the culture showed thftt the net sain from it waa much less than had been supposed ($1,360,000) and would vanish 
entirely if the government made the necessary expenditures on machineri', factories, and warehouses, paid the arreare due to native 
cullivators($1.600,000forthecropsof 1869 and 1870), and paid cash in the future. He showed that the population of the richest districts 
of the ialandw had been reduced to ntfer misery bv the culture. They were worse off than the slaves in Cuba, for these were fed by their 
nia.-'ters, while the (tovernment would not allow the natives in the Philippines the time necessary to gain their food supply. The forced 
culture was finally abolished iu 1S82. 

COMPARISON WITH THE BRITISH LAND METHODS IN INDIA. 

The Dutch have Hometimes claimed that they were no worse than their English neighbors, and that only "British cant" could deny 
the existence of forced cultures in British India. The claim is justified by the facts to a certain extent. In the indigo and opium 
cultures in India there have been eases of compulsion of the natives by the planters attended with as ^ave abuses as any that marked 
the application of the culture system in Java. There is this essential difference, however — that the British Government has never made 
itself responsible for the evils IJv encouraging the system that gave rise to them, and if it sinned it was by omission. Dilke drew the 
proper contrast between the policies of the two Governments when he said " With our system there is some chan<% of right being done, 
so small is our self-interest in the wrong." Tho British Government faced the right way, whatever were its weaknesses; the Dutch 
Government waa in itself a wrong. The author of a reci^ntly published article on tbe policy of the Dutch in Java expresses a doubt 
whether the oppression of the native population was a necessary result of the system, and is not rather to be ascribed to abuses in the 
application of a principle than to the principle itself. * -* * 

TUB BURDEN BBCAUE INTOLBRABLK. 

The culture services, borne in addition to the land tax and the services due tho ^vemment for building roads and forts, etc., 
proved to be a burden that was intolerable in those parts of the island that were not specially favored by nature. In the course of time 
a movement of population was set up from the districts in which the system had been introduced to government lands not subject to it 
and to the lands neld by private individuals. Populous regions lost as much as one-half or two-thirds of their inhabitants through 
emigration. Those who remaned at home suffered from recurrent famines and pestilences due to the diminished food supply. The 
natives were not left time or land enough to raise their food and were not given wages enough to buv iL That the government might 
have the fields earlier for sugar cane the cultivators wore forced to plant the kindsof rice that matured earlier, but gave a smaller crop of 
poorer quahty. • " * Of all these events practically nothing was known at the time in the Netherlands. No government industry 
wsfl ever BO free from the supervision of the geueral puolic or so unchecked by the public criticism that keeps governments in the right 
track as was the culture system. The minister of the colonies was the only man in the Netherlands who knew the real slate of affairs ia 
the East, and he was reaptinsibleto the King alone. * * * Theonegreat fact known to the Dutch people and to their rcprescnlativea 
in the States-General was tlie net surplus that was turned intothe treasury every year. Arguments agamstthesystem would nave needed 
to be strongly urged and widely spr«id to meet this argument for it 

THE ABAHDOHURNT OV THE CULTURE AND FORCED LABOR STSTEU. 

In &ct, there was practically no opposition to the culture system in the Netherlands before the revision of the Dolcb constitution in 
1848, The members of the Liberal party did not before that time oppose the government's colonial policy; they opposed the politjcai 
eystem that allowed the government to have a policy of any kind free from their knowledge and control. It was not until the funda- 
mental question of government by the King or government by the people had been settled that the details of government coul'i form a 
subject of parliamentary discussion. The colonial question was of minor importance in the agitation that resulted in the constitutional 
changes of^l846, but the new constitution established conditions essential to reform of the colonial system in providing that the coloaies 
Bhould be governed by the King and chambers, not by the King alone, and by exacting annual reports to the states-l.ieneral on the state 
of the colonies. A new class of men entered the second chamber, liberals skilled in the doctrines of classical political economy and 
opposed to monopoly and compulsion. * ■* ■• 

The colonial question occupied the chief place in Dutch politics in the decade from 1860 to 1870. The struggle over it gave ri ' 

«r party feeling and tempted the Kingto an interference that put a dangerous str' "" ''■--'- j - -i- --i - ■ • 

nber of ministerial crises. By the later date, however, the Liberals had won th 

abolished in favor of cultivation Dy free laborers working under private planters. 

The less important govemmenl cultures, those of tea, tobacco, indigo, pepper, and cinnamon, were given up between 1860 and 
1865. Some of these had been the source of actual loss to the government, none had been the source of any considerable profit, and even 
the Conservatives were ready to agree that these cultures were not worth the keeping. The case was different with the remaining 
cultures of sugar and coffee, more important than all the others put together in rei^pect to the land and labor occupied by them and the 

E-ofits that they returned. The sugar culture was peculiar in that it had always given employment to a considerable number of 
uropeans, who carried on the proce^es of manufacture as contractors under the government. The organization of the industry under 
these Europeans premised to make the change frem compulsor;^ sei'vices to wage labor much easier, and to facilitate also the taxation on 
which the government must depend for its revenue when the industry was transferred to private enterprise. A law of 1870 provided 
for a gradual transition from forced to free culture. Beginning in 1878, the amount of land and labor owned by the natives waa reduced 
annually, and in 1890 the transition had been comnlctely effected. Meanwhile the planters were bound to pay the natives wages 
considerably higher than was customary under the culture system, and to pay them for their land as well, and in addition to pay to tlie 
government a tax on the sugar produced, varying from 2 to 3 florins per picul (133 pounds). The government lost slightly by the 
change, receiving, according to Pierson'a estimates, 4,000,000 florins annually in place of over 5,000,000 florins which it had been 
making by the sale of sugar in the previous period; but the natives gained very decidedly, and the profits to the planters were sufficient 
to lead to a rapid extension of the culture outside the bounds that the government had set for it Between 1871 and 1884, 50 new sugar 
factories were Duilt, and the production rose from 2,725,000 piculs to 6,495,000 piculs. 

This period of progress in the sugar industry has Iwen followed by one of depression that has developed into a real crisis in recent 
yeare; but there is no evidence to connect the decline with the change from government to private management. It is due to the 
ravines of the "sereh" and to the fall in price caused by the increased production throughout the world and by tho European bounty 
eystem. • • • 
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But one government culture rcmBins to be ronsidcred, the mont important of all in the past and tlie only one tlint is still 
maintained — the coftti' pulturc. I'nder the old Hvslein coffee alone returned more than fnur-fittlis oi the tolal ri'venue that was obtained 
friTiiti the sale of prpiiiu'lK hv the irovcmmont. Tlic larjic profits were an index uf the ptreiijrtli of the culture and leil toits Ixiins retained 
, „ ., ^ .,..:. ot^iprcur- - "^ ' ' - ' >^-' » '- — ■■ ■ " - - ^. - -- -.-. ■- ^ ^- .«^ -i.-. 



for flscal rensouH lonj.' after the otlier cultiiree hail Ih'cb alH>li!>hed. In ISftS the ftovemnient coffee culture wnw sliU imposed on 250,157 
faniilic.-' soattercJ through 14 of tlie '20 residencies into wliifh Java iw divided, Jn the Imdjict of IflCO thf n^t'eipts of tlm government 
from tiic i^alo of coff^'e nro c^timutol at 10,l^'i,815 flurirm out of total recemt^ ivtiiii:itL-<l at 141,!)::] ,(iOa florini^, and the ei>eeific 



faniilic.-' soattercJ through 14 of tlic '20 residencies into wliifh Java iw divided, Jn the Imdjrct of IflCO the I'ci'eipts of tlm government 
from tiic sale of coff^■e are cstimuteil at 10,]^"i,8l5 flurinii out of total reccirtts ei4iiii:itL-<l at 14I,!i:!l ,(iOa florini^, and the 
expeniiiturca on account of the ciftci' culture an' jmt at fi,7]3,4(ll fliirinc. • « • Willi the fall in tlie price of coffee dm 



___ flijiply ill the world'f marki'ts and the cuspiincnt decline in pnifili", the motive for maintaining the pivernment culture haa 

srrown weaker. • * • There if a tnf at diversity of oianion as to the iMsjt way to affcet the transition from fuiceil to free culture; bnt 
the clmn^ is f-ure to come and will pn>liably be not Iouk delayed. Of the natives ejiiraRed in the culture nearly one-half are now freed 
from the o1>li|cation i>f planting inure trcis to rejilaee those tliat die, aud nince 1R!)4 forced culture and delivery of coffee have been 
entirely aholislietl in four of the reMidencics where they formerly prevailed. * * * 

In their relation with the really free lahorcru 'of Java jtho.-* not subject to the Influence of Bomp jinlitica! chief) European 
employers have ricperienced two Rreat difticiiltiri'. At the f^tart the difficulty is enconnteved of getting men to liind theiuitelves to work 
for wages who see any chance to continue their independent esiftence. • •■ • Asan*ult, it i» the univeriuil practice among employers 
to offefa large part of the wagcp tor any period in advance. If the native lake? the Iwit, he can ba held to labor (in theory nt least) 
until he has worked out the delit that he has incurred. The py.stem of advances to secure the services of laborers is described aa 
universal down to the jiresent time. Kuiployers and olHcials deplore it, but recfigniiio its necessity. Kven the government mahes 
advances when it requires the services uf wafi^e lalwjrers. * * * The si-eond great difficulty exjierienced by planters in their relationa 
with the laborers ie tlie tendency of tlie laborat*s to break their contracts and leave their work, whether for good reasons or for no 
apparent reason. Under the culture Kisleni, which identified the c<'onomic and iKilitical organization and applied all the jiolice power 
OI the btate to bold laborers to their work, it was poiitiible to cheek the untrustworthiness and unfitfulnese of the natives. ■ * * 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE DUTCH SYSTEM IM JAVA. 

[From W. BiiKil Wni^tulcl's A Vwil to Java, lea;.] 

The great part of the !=pecial interest which attaches to Java is derived from the fact that it has been the scene of an interestii^ 
financial exiierinienl. Thclii^turyof theintioductiou of the culture system and of ilf gradual abandonment inreiTiit years is interesting. 
The author of llie pr<ii)o-Lii was (ieiieral Van deii P.i>Kch, who become' govi-rnor-general in 1w;m). The system continued in full operation 
until the year 1W71, when the home (Jovemment pa>-.-=eil an act providing for the gradual abandonment of the government sugar 
plantations. Itv the year I'^'.it) sugar, by far the must inii)ortarit of the Javan iinlustriea, was practically freed from government 
intcriereuce. At the present time it is in debate whether or not liie coffee industry should bo similarly treated, • • • 

Itl»0L'BCE8 O? THE ISLAND CiRE.^TLY nKVELOPGD BV THE SYSTEM, 

The immediate oliject of the culture sjftem was to extend the cultivation of sugar, coflee, and other produce enited for Raropean 
consumption; its ultimate object was to develop the resources of the island. This latter was, of course, the most important. Van d«n 
Bosch «iw that the natives would nei-er be aide to do this by themselves. In the first place, they were still organized on the patriardtal 
model in village communities-, and, in the second, owing to the tropical climate and the extreme case with which life could be sustained 
jn so fertile a country, thev were natarally indolent and nnprogressive, lie therefore proposed to organize their labor under Europem 
Bupcrvision, By this roetfiod he thought that he would be able lioth to raise the revenue and to improve the condition of the peaaants 
by teaching tliem togrow valuable produce in addition to the rice crops on which they depended forsubsistence. Van den Bosch bertune 
governor-general of Java and its dependencies in 1830. licfore leaving Holland be had made his proposals known and obtained the 
approval of the Netherlands Government. He took with him newly appointed officials free from colonial traditions, and his reforms 
inspired such confidence that a numlfcr of well-educated and intelligent persons were willing to emigrate with their families lo Java ia 
order to take np the business of mannfacliiring the produce grown under the new system. Upon his arrival in the island a special branch 
of the colonial administration was created, i'he first work of the iievr department was lo found the sngar industry. It was necessary to 
supply the manufacturers with both ca{iital and income. Accordingly a sum amounting to £14,000 was placed to the credit of eM^ 
manufacturer in the books of the department. Of this sum he was allowed to draw up to £125 per month tor the expenses of himself 
and his fii^mily during the first two years. From tbc third year onward he paid bade one~tenth annnally. Thus at the end of twelve 
Tears the caiutal was reruud. The mBoufacturer was to apply the capital so advanced to the conatraction of the sugar miil, which was to 
be fitted with the Itest European machinery and worked by water power. Free labor and timber from the govenaneint plantatioi: 



(tnpplied, and the cu.=toms duties upon the machinery and implements imported were remitted. The building of the mills was supervised 
by the controleurs, the otiicials of the new department, and bad to Ik carried out to their satisfaction. The department also underto^ 
to see that the peasants in the neighliorhood of each mill should have from 700 to l.OOO acres planted with sugar canes by the time the 
mills were in working order. In Java, as in other Eastern countries, the landlord has the right of selecting tbc crop which the tenant is 
to plant, and therefore the peuant saw nothing imusual in the action of the government. The coiitroleure ascertained, in the case of 
eacn village, how much rice land was neccssarj- for the snbsistonce of the village, and they then ordered the wmainder, asnally one-fifth, 
to be planted with sugar canes. At the same time they explained that the value of the crop of sugar would be much greater than that 
of the rice crop, and ]>roniised that the peasants should be paid not only for the crops but also for the labor of cutting the canes and 
carryilg them to the mill. When, at the end of two years, the mills had been built and the plantations established, another advance 
was mi>le by the deiiartment to the manufacturers. This was capital suflicient to pay for the value uf the sugar crop, estimated as it slocd, 
for the wages of tbc iieasants, an.l generally for the expense- of manufacture. Tins second advance was at once rejMiid by the produce of 
the mill. XI first the deiMrtiueiit n'<juireil the manufacturer to deliver the whole amount of pro<luce to them at a price one-third Id 
exeess of tlie cist of jirtKluction. Substituently he was allowcl the option of delivering the whole crop to government, or of delivering 
BO muc-h <if the prodiire only as would ^tav for the interest <m the crop In advaiuv, toj;ellier with the installment of the original capital 
annually due. ft'orking on these terms, large profits were made by the manufacturers, and there soon came to be a demand for such 
new conti-acta as the government had at their disposal. 

EFFECT Ut^tN THK NATIVE POPl^l.ATION, 

As for the peasanls, they were undoubtedly benefited by the inlrndnction of the sj-stcm. While the land rent continued to be 
calculated as b«;[ore, on a liasis of the produce of rice fields, the value of Ihc sugar crop was so much greater than that of the rice, which 
it liartially di-sidaced, that the money receiveil for it aniounted on the average to twice the sum paid to government for land rent on the 
whole of the villi^ie land. Moreover, although the estimated price of the crop was paid to the wedanas, or village chiefs, the wages 
lorcntting and carrying were paid to the peasants individually. Thevalueof the crop, the rate of wages, and the relations betwewi tha 
peasants and the manufacturers generally were eetiled by the controleurs. 

In 1871, when the culture systi'in was in full operation, there were ,10,000 bouws, or 70,000 acres, under sugar cane, giving 
emploj-ment lo 222,0l)l) nati;e familir-. and 97 sugar mills had been started. One-third of the produce was delivered lo government at 
the rale of 8 florins ]«-r piciil (lli.i ponnds), and the remaining two-thirds were sold liy the manufacturers in open market. In the fi?« 
years, iaOU-lti70, the government profit on sugar amounted to rather more than 25,000,000 florins. 
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Siihseqaently fho cultivation of coKee, iniligo, cochineal, tobacco, pepper, left, and ciiirhona waa a<lilr<l to that of sufrar, Tho 
Bvrtpm piirfl«j-il was not identiral in the ca^e of all produce. Cochineal, indigo, t^a, and bibacco iiere cultivated in a manner pjniilat 
to that adoptcil for siitpir. But in the case of coffee, cinnamon, and pci>pcr it nan not found neccj=sary to ha\e any niaiiiuaeluTera 
betwTfn lli« conlroleure iiud the pea.?anls. Of these coffee, the most important, is urovtn on all lands havijig an elevation of fnim a 000 
to 4,500 feet. Kach heitd of a family is re<juired to iitant a certain numlier of trees in f>aniens (the majLimuin was fixed in 1877 at fifty 
a year), and to iieep a nursery of young trees to replenish the plantations, Tliose gardens and nurseries are all inj'iiectert by native and 
Euro]>ean ofSetals. The process of harveslii^ the Ixrrj' is simjlarly tnipen'ised, but after that is aceonsplJHhed the peasants are left to 
dry, clf'sn, and eort the berries by themselves, and arc allowed to deliver the crop at the coffee storps at tneirown convenience. Finally, 
private persons contract for periods of tivoor three years to pack and transport the coffee to the central stores at tho prirts. Of tho coffee 
produced on government accoimt, one-fifth only ia sold in Java, and the remainder is sent home to Europe and sold tiicre. 



The culture evstem was so succepsful as a financial expedient that hetiveen the vears lS-3! and 187Ji the colonial revenue yielded 
surpluses to Holland aniounling to 7:i.5,(X)0,00O florins. This total h^idh the wore reumrkable when we bnoH- that from IKiS onwards, 
the colonial revenue was charged with 200,000,000 florins of tfie public debt of Holland, being the proportion borne by BelgLuui before 
the separation of the two countries, whicli took place at tiiat date. 

In 1876, however, the long seri<w of surpluses ceased, aiid they have since been replaced by deficits almost conlinnoua. These 
deficits are due to three well-ascertained causes; (1) the Achin war,"(2) public works, and (31 tlie fall in the price of sugar and coffee. 
In order to show that this remarkable chai^ in tlie financial fortunes of Java is in no way due to the culture system, it is necessary to 
go somewhat more iiito detail. 

(1 ) Before the outbreak of the Achin war in 1875, the average expenditure of the colonial government for military purposes was 
30,000,000 florins annually. During tlie period ia73-i»lvl this expenditure rose to an average of 50,000,000 florins, and the total cost of 
tlie war during that period amounted to 240,000,000 florins, t-ince 1884 the expcn<iiture has beeu re<rni-cd by confining the o]>eratic»ia 
of the troops to such as are imrel^f defensive; even then the average annual expenditure has readied 40,000,00() florins. 

(2) Since 1875 the construction of niilwaya and other public works, notably the harbor works at Taiijong Priok, the port ot Batavia, 
has bfccn undertaken hv government. Since the cost has ijoen paii! out of current revenue, and nut raireil by loans, these works have 
neceafitali-d a further annual expenditure of 8,000,000 florins. The total wim spent iu public works l«tween the yearg 1875-1884, 
amounting to 75,000,000 florins, is almost exactly equivalent to the deficit incurred ilurine I'.ie same jieriiid. 

(S| In Buffering from the competition <rf Fmnce in sugar, and of Brazil in coffee, Java lias not been peculiar. The British West 
Indian colonies are at the prei^nt time most disastrously affected by the bounty-fed Kugar industry of France, and Ceylon is only just 
learning liow to compensate itself for the diminution of its coffee export by the introduction of a new industry — tea. 



island, 



Although the culture system has yielded such satiskctory result", it has Ix'en gradually abandoned n . _ . . 

The reason for this change of policy is the feeling tliat the svi.tem, lhouj;h necessan' originally to develop the resources of the 

' ' '" - ■' - =-- -■--■^- of p-= --* — — -^ :..-.... . .. . 



with the beist interests of the natives, luid hinders the introduction r 



_ f prii-atc enterprise and capital. . . 

commercial prosperity is expected to compensate for the loss of revenue caused by tlie withdrawal of the government trom the work ot 
produf^tion. In the mean t^ne, it has been found necessary to impose various new and direct taxes. Tlie most important of these is a 

8dU tax on the natives, which has taken the place of the ]>ersonal service formerly rendered by them on the government plantations. 
riginally imposed in 1871, it yielded 2,500,000 florins in 188S. Another compensating s<mrceof revenue is tliegrowth of theverponding. 
As alroadv mentioned, this is a tax of three-fourths per cent on the capital value of hoiitv pinpertv and industrial plant. It is assessed 
every three years, and therefore is an accumfe test of the growth ot private wealth invested m the colony. In the fifteen years from 
1871 to 188C the amount yielded by this tax showed a growth of 75 per cent 

It is not neceswiry to detail the v."' i.-.-..:„i. .i.- t^... l u.... . 

note the general result. 

To-day all the industries, with the exception of coffee, opium, and salt are free. In the production of the two latter, opium and 
^t, the colonial government maintains a complete monopoly; m the case of coffee they compete with the planters. Tlje extent of the 
shar^ respectively taken by tlie government and prl\-ate enterprise in the trade of the island is exhibited by the following I'etums for 
1889: 



18 steps by wliich the Dutch have carried out this policy of abandonment 
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The government still prodnces two-thirds of tlie coffee crop. In 1889 the amount produced respectively by the government and 
the planters was 578.000 and ;J56,000 piculs. 

Of Iho two chief indn.=tries of the island, sugar and coffee, the exports in 1R90 amounted in value to 50,000,000 and 15,000.000 
florins, ret^pectively. To these mit'rt be added the new industries— tea and cinchona bark. The f<irmer is onlv in its infancj-, and is 
confined to the imniediate ncighlKirhood of Soekabocmi. the headquarters of the planting interest in Ja\-a. Here Inere ai'etwo ini|Kirtant 
estates, Sinagar and Barakan Salak, which arc from 12,000 to l.i.COO acres in extent. The latter industry is espf-cialiy hoitcfnl. In 
1890 the area of cinchona plantations was 22,500 acres, and 6,000,000 pounds of bark, containing 4 per cent of sulphale of quinine waa 
exported. This amount is equivalent to half the world's supply for the year. 

Ot the import trade, it is not necessary to say more than that the moat important item is that of the various cotton goods, comi:^ 
mainly from this country, whicli serve the nativ^ with material for clothing suitable for their tropical climate. It is also important to 
remember that there are" 250,000 Chinese residents in the island, by whom all the retail and part of the wholesale trade is conducted. 
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rndoiibtedly the resonrces of Java are at the present time subjected to a hcai-i- strain. On the other hand, if must not be forgotten 
that (1) the burden of tho Achin war may be at any lime removed, and (2) all public works are being paid for out of current iv\enue 
without recourse to loans. There is, therefore, no reasonable ground for supposing that the present financial diflicultie-'^ of the onlonial 
government are more than temporary. A glance at the balance sheet of the island for the year 1889 shows to what an extent tho 
difficulties are due to an increasing sen** of responsibility toward the natives, and to an intention to evcntitally open all tiie industries 
of this singularly fertile island to private enterprise. 
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THE NETHERLANDS VIEW OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TOLD BY A NETHERLANDS LAWMAKER. 

[Beporl prpaonled by M. U, Vua Kul.mcmbcrar the Dutch Parliau]tmt,lo llic Oistsi^ctlon ol thilnterUBllonal Congress ol Colonial Sociologrbdd at Paiis in 1M0.| 

INTBODUCTION. 

To create between the colonizing tiation and its native subjects a bond of moral sympathy, to Bul>?tilute for a domination 
inipO!:L'd and niiiintaliieil bv fdiL-c a ^tato of political tutcla)i:o which is accepted bccaut<c it is felt to be based on juxtice, nnd because of the 
advantages and services wliieli it renders" — such is the vast aad beautiful programine which the general secretary of our Congreia baa 
foroiulated in his report introductory to our lattors. 

Wliereas formerly coloniaition was treated only from the viewpoint of the mother country's interests, and with sole regard to the 
material advantages derived from coinmercia! monopoly, forced labor of the natives, and the esp'loitation of their land, we are faced now 
and henceforth with a nobler and higher ideal. 

The results of the old r^ime are well known; absolute subjection of the colony, an artiAcial economic organization, and a complete 
lack of administrative freedom on the part of the subject people. This narrow colonial poliev, based aa it was on egotism and violence, 
remained blind to the rights of the natives and deaf to the voice of justice toward the "inferior" races. Under pretext of civilizing, 
remorseless exploitation was resorted to. The people of different color and clime were mthlei'sly exterminated. 

Colonial expansion may be regarded as an inevitable phenomenon, the fatal result of capitalism and the economic evolution of the 
nineteenth century; this problem, however, is beyond the scope of our congress. Given the fact of our productive forces multiplying 
infinitely, our machinery throwing on the market each day enormous quantities of products, it became necessary to seek new outlets in 
order to escape the terrible crisis of overproduction. 

On the other hand, it was neither just nor natural that the civilized nations of the west should remain as if huddled in a narroir 
Bpaco, suffocating from constantly increasing a^lomeration, whereas half of the world with all the natural richee of its soil was left at 
random, being occupied by primilive and ignorant people, forming tew scattered groups and holding eway over disproportionately large 
areas. If the new colonies were to be left to shift for themselves, their wealth would never be brought to the surmce for the happiness 
of humanity. Furthermore, were one to abandon existing colonies it would mean to deUver them to anarchy and to condemn tnem to 
misery. Hence we have also a duty to fulfill and a problem to solve. 

Wherever civilization can not originate spontaneously — and the hietory of centuries is a proof thereof — it must be imposed by the 
slow and patient work of education and the transformation of a defective organization. We have to take under our benevolent charae 
these weakly and sickly children. This work of civilization and education requires much reflection and intelligence. It should be 
properly adjusted to the period of evolution in which the backward races live. A x>olitical regime has to be selected which should cause 
the least amount of friction with the native population in order to elevate themgradually by persuasion and example. In a word, their 
rights should be respected. Justice and kinduesn should be used to achieve what will never be done by violence and tyranny. This ia 
the task which modern history imposes on us. How shall we perform it? 



The moral duty which we have to perform may be said to be to favor the well-being of the natives, to improve their condition, 
and to raise tbem (o a higher moral plane. This is our only excuse and defense of the tact that we take from them their complete 
independence which would be to their ruin. Our superior civilization, instead of a terrible scourge, might be a source of benefit for tjie 
natives by favoring and accelerating their material, intellectual, and moral evolution. 

Abhorring as I do any colonial expansion by force or violent annexation, I do not hesitate to declare that wo can extend our 
sovereignty only hy peaceful means; it would be fortunate indeed if the European powers were to find the time to dischai^ their dutdea 
in the immense — possibly even too large— colonies they hold at present. 

In order to consolidate our dominion, bo that we may in peace devote ourselves to the beneficent work, we must win the minds 
and the hearts of the natives, form the minds of the children at school, and those of the adults by our political administration. 

Education adapted to their practical needs, carefully respecting their ideas, customs, and traditions, is likely to slowly raise the 
children to a higher intellectual and moral plane. A special programme will be needed for each country and even each region, but tJiis 
question constitutes a subject of a more competent discussion oy M. de Saussure. 

All I would say here is that we ought to start with educating the young, who some day will be the adult, and that in the same way 
ae the children the grown-up people are able to develop, and will develop, owing to our eflorts. When a higher stage of evolution wiU 
be reached the hideous cuatoma will disappear, the morals will become purer, and the natives will have mounted one step of the long 
ladder of civilization, the summit of whicn we can by no means be said to have reached. 

One great principle should always guide us in this great work of c<lucation, and that is that each reform, each administrative 
measure, should be adapted to the given state of development and the existing conditions without breaking too snddenly their continuity. 



The great law of progressive evolution dominates the moral as well aa the physical world, both of tbem developing eimultaneotisly. 
In the matt«r of intellect the faculty of compirehending and assimilating certain ideas depends largely on the environment in which man 
has been bom, on heredity, the traces of which he shows, but chiefly on the means of production which he controls, so that the mode of 
production of material Hie dominates generally the development of the social, political, and intellectual life. The social evolution, 
mdependent of the will of individuals, may be favored or retarded by the power of some in the state or society, and within certain limits 
this of course holds true of the immense power wielded by the colonial government. The modeof production is, after all, the great factor 
in the evolution of mankind which ought never to be lost out of view. 

It is clear, tlien, that the improvement of minds, the abolition of barbarous customs, the change of traditions and habits can go on 
only progressively by slow stages. We are able to accelerate the evolution and progress, but we can not regulate them at our pleasure. 
Our wishes are impotent, our orders ridiculous and harmful. A social oiganization can not be changed hy means of decrees, still less by 
an army of soldiers or functionaries. 

Sometimes we may have to face artificial institutions which are not the result of spontaneous development, but that of the arbitrary 
will of an individual of a class; such institutions can he easily eradicated, for tbey have not taken root m the soil for which they were 
intended. But all those organisms which arc the result of past evolution, which have originated and grown up with the natives, will 
disappear only with the factors that liave caused them to originate. 

Cannibalism, slavery even, disappear amidst changed social surroundings; the laziness and servility of the natives, their wasteful 
character, are but the results of economic conditions in which they have livetl, and are sure to change with them. Let us therefore not 
strive after chimeras, but let us lake account of reality and learn how to adapt our administrative organisms to the customs and conditions 
of the natives. Let us respect their organization of the family, tribe, commune, and everything else tliat makes up the "covenant" of 
their life. 

It is only by studying their language and learning their customs, traditions, and history that we will be enabled to rule'pcople who 
for centuries have had a different civilization. To be sure, the task is diflicult, and this the more because our predecessors have left us a 
heritage of continued spoliations, crimes, injustice, and cruelty, the memory of which has filled the hearts of the natives with hatred and 
distrust; the task is dilllcult but not impossible. Since we are unable to either push them uito other regions or, following the example 
of colonizers of fonner centuries, to exterminate them, all that is left to us is to conciliate the natives by oringing them into closer touch 
with ourselves by giuuing their lost confidence and acquiring their affections by our benevolence. 
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Let us guard against any act of hostility or injustice. Let ns not impose on them our laws and codes which they do not understand, 
and vhich will do them only harm, and even demoralize them. 

Let UB push our efforts in the direction of a native adminietration, strong and independent, hut under the strict and honest control 
of the European administration. We have never known, nor shall we ever know, how to rule directly these people of distant and 
unknown countries, people whose desires and wishes we don't know. Our spheTe of activity would be too large, our administration too 
extended and complicated, if we intended to regulate all the details thereof. The foreigners stand in need of the knowledge and devotion 
of the natives. Our direction, counsel, and control ought to be BUfficieot; where our direct rule would cause but harm the indirect rule, 
with the assistance of the natives, will have a salutary influence for the good of the people whose faith we have in our hands. 

NATIVES BHOUtD BE GIVES A LABGB BHARB IN THE WORK OF ADMISISTEKING TUB LAWS OP THE COLONY. 

Two svstema present thcmgclves to us — either to allow the natives to administer themselves under European tutelage, or else to 
assimilate them to the inhahitanla of the mother country by imposing on them our ideas and laws. Between these two jvolicies the 
choice can not be doubtful. Our rule of conduct should tie to preserve or procure for the natives the greatest possible amount of 
authority, while never forgetting that there is close connection between the administrative, political, religious, and social organizations 
of these primitive races. The duty devolving on us, then, is to leave to the local powers large independence in the conduct of their affairs. 

Their administration, although imperfect in our eyes, has something attractive for them, for they have grown up with it, and it 
corresponds to their tastes, tendencies, origin, and even prejudices. This system possesses the advantage of being adaptable to the 
exigencies of the moment and admitting of modifications under tryinft circumstances, whereas our laws are too inflexible, inexorable, 
and harsh for them. Let us, therefore, always and ever begin by maintaining the native administrative organisms in the es[ie<lation 
that a higher degree of civilization will improve, purify, and perfect them by means of our counsel, control, and ardent dc.-iire to eee 
justice done to the weak and oppressed. 

Since there can not he any absolute sj'Stem and no general solution applicable to so many different situations, the particular con- 
dition of each colony has to be studied and each special case considered on i(s own merits. Beii^ in the position of the tutor we'have 
to study the child and distinguish between the periods of infancy, adolescence, and maturity. Very often the native will anjx'ar to us 
separated from ouraelves by an abyss, and neither wishing lo crush or exterminate hira, nor being able to fuse and assimilate him to 
oureelves, we must attempt to bring him in closer touch with ourselves. What he is at present we have been some centuries ago; what 
we are he will become some day, for even the most retrograde races have shown themselves capable of civilization. Historv furni^^hes 
us the proof for it These colonies are like the children in the family, at first they c^use us care and trouble, but later on they give us 
joj* and support. We are able to elevate the natives, to bring them info closer touch with ourselves by means of our ideas, wliication, 
friendly guardianship, and control, animated by the spirit of justice and fraternity. It would be preposterous to try to assimilate the 
natives; all we can do is to guide them in the proper path. Let us sea to it that the child grows up and develops; let us charge onn 
selves with his education, so that when be has grown up through our care we should be able to let him govern himself by granting him 
autonomy. 

But before the coming generations are to see the ripe fruit of the tree we have a long-winded work to perform. So long as the 
natives of these distant countnes live under our protection and friendly tutelage, we must leave to them a large amount of administrative 
freedom and procure for them as much of well-beli^ as is in our power. 



Let US notdemoliab their hol^ ark ("leur archesainte"), whether it has taken the shape of the tribe, the community, or the village; 
let us leave intact their orgnnizaUon required by their customs, which, moreover, is usually the result of past evolution. The chiefs of 
the village or the district should be of their own blood, both when they are elected by the natives according to the customs of the country 
as well as when they are appointed by our (Jovemment. The work of the European functionaries should be restricted to a strict but 
just and enlightened control, and to the administratiou of those public undertakings of common interest which are to benefit all 
mtiabifants, black and white, of the colonjf. 

Among the public services of general interest lo the colony, whether they be oi^nized by larger or smaller territorial districts, the 
more important are the administration of financial and monetary affairs, that of posts and tel^raphs, that of the means of communica- 
tion (canals and railroads), the establishment of jKirts and maritime transportation, the maintenance of the higher courts of justice, the 
matters of common defense and commercial relation with other countries. A large decentralization of financial administration particu- 
larly will prevent this branch from becoming a monopoly in the hands of the Europeans, and will permit of the admission of natives 
who have shown that they possess the necessary capacity for useful service along these lines. 

Being responsible for the financial results we must try above all to lessen the espenditurea and increase the revenues. Without 
taking recourse to ill-advised economy of cutting down the salaries of European and native ofiicials, weshould, by fixing the revenues, 
prevent ail exaction and illegal gain. By regulating their amotmt, not according to the greediness of the mother country, hut according 
to the evident and real needs of the colony, these revenues may be cut down to a large extent, particularly if prudence is shown in 
organizing the public service of these primitive coimtries on a less extensive footing than in the countries of Luroue. With the help of 
a Uiousand European ofBcials England rules British India with her two hundred and eighty-seven millions of innabitants; France has 
twelve hundred and sixty-seven in Indo-Ghina for a population twelve times less. 

ISCKBABED REVE.SUE BY DECKEASED CHARGES. 

The revenues may be increased considerably even by decreasing the charges imposed on the natives. "Ehe state monopoly of some 
public services, which lend themselves more easily in the colonies than anywhere else; the workingol the better mines and the petroleum 
wells by the state; participation in the net profits of franchises granted to private individuals; a good oi^anization in order to make more 
productive the slate domains (forests, salt springs, pearl fisheries), without wasting or squandering blindly the future wealth of the soil 
and suteoil, will cause to flourish tlie finances. The taxes, shaped to a iai^ extent in accordance with local custom (land tax, capitation 
lax, tax on games and sports, licenses on professions, etc.), should take a fixed character easy of control and not subject to arbitrary 
action. A monopoly such as that of opium might constitute a source of considerable revenue for the treasury, while limiting the harmful 
consumption of this dnig pending its complete abolition. 

The administration of justice should leave large scone to the employment of natives under the strict control of the colonial 
government. In this case as well the ideas and customs snould be respectedj while at the same time the most cruel and barbarous 
punishments should be done away with. One of the chief points is an efficient guaranty of the property of the natives against all 
encroachments on the part of outsiders, without, however, lapsing into the ridiculousextremeof exacting proofs of title or other dooumenls 
in a country where they do not exist yet. The protection of the native's proi)erty against theft and usury can also he obtained by a 
good organization of the poUce, and it is in thisi field as well that the inhabituits of the country may play an active and indispensable 
part. 



NATIVE TITLES AND HONORS SHOULD 

By leaving to the kings and native princes their titles and honors we avoid the risk of offending them, which, owing to the almost 
rehgious prestige which they poseess, may turn out a great danger. 

The introduction of improved methods in agriculture and stock rwsing, by means of persuasion and example rather than by force, 
would make the necessary tax burdens less heavy. Traveling instructors from among the natives might spread better methods and pve 
useful advice to the agriculturists. Popular education could neither dispense with the cooperation of the Datives,who know the language 
No. i 30 
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ot the (xjuntry and are able to impart to inatruction, this powerful arm of civili/ation a practical prc^ramme fitl«d to the needs of the peojilc, 
and olifaining insults by object lessons such as could never be had by the study of uscles-a books, oftentimes even hurtful to the primitive 
p(iiiil(>. Another nieaus uE drauiug clofcr the natives it the mutual knowledge of lan^ia^s, ro that the European official should be 
abli,' lo make himself midcrBlood in tlie native c«bin and the native lo make use of our civilization as contaiiicd iu our ■writ incB. 

The aihiiinL-lnUiiin of the sanitary servife, of which the cliief purpose is the iirevenlion of diwasea (vaccina! ion, draining of 
roar-he^', jimiih^-iaclic mciisures ngaiIl^t the spread of venereal diseases and epidemics), should more tlian any other brancli make ui* of 
a iii;live or\;:Lni2ntii)n. The cd'U'ation of native physician!! and native minuives, parlicnlp.riy, is of urgent necet^ily and has been 
alti'^c:iher tuo luiiK neftlecied in all the colonics. But in this case as well mailers bliould not be pushed too abruptly; care should bo 
taken lu av<iid Tiolcut coiillicts with btrongly intrenched proiudices, but rather to gain confidence by benevolent asaistance. 

The orciini gallon of the family and the quealion of relipion are not part of the topic to be discuFsed here (i. e., the question of nalivo 
admini.-iriitive on-aniMii;'!, but Iicreacain the experience of lliepast has taught us that liberty, toleration, and persuasion are doing more 
in ItBftcninp evolmion toward a hijjher stage than tlie seventy of the laws or violent breaches, which quite often only make the evil 



Xolhing is so effective in gaining the heart and confidence of the natives as useful public works, which if left to them could never 
have I'et'Ti eseeuttd. Theconsiructionof asyetem of railwavi' that will enable them to market their products, thcdi^ingof canals which 
will bring feriilizin!! waters lo theirdried-up lields, the regulation of rivers which inundate their crops will do more lor their civilization 
than the destrurtiuu bv armed hand of tlicir harvests, the burning; of their vill^es, the mowing down of their men by our cannon. 
Appc.il should lie i]]a<ie lo the natives for cooperation in the adniinistratioa of iiublic works, and in the case of irrigation works and 
<iistribuiiiin of the water supply care should lie taken to pre>erve piously the veitige.s of native organizations, created during centuries, 
for rt«!uUiiing this vital (iiicjiiion. In the matter of distributing the water among the inhabitants of the same village, a large amount of 
autoTiomy might Iw left to them, while the tjoverauient should maintain an impartial control, especially when, as a consequence of the 
existence of European plantations or industiies, conflicts might come u)i, chieHv bv fault of the white people. 

I^res(>e^^iveot what may be the consequences, capital should be invited ana aid should to given to it within certain limits, in order to 
make jKis-'sible tlie imjirovement of these uncultivated countries and laiv' areas. Without the fruitful aid of capital the plains and forests 
of North .America would afford but a meager support to a fcwhun<h-ed thousand of Indians over an area which maintains at present over 
• 75,000, IK)(> of human bcijigs. The franchises to the capitalists shoul<l be limited in accordance with thewanteof the natives; tbe pumping 
out of milliotis to go abrcnd shonld be jtostjioned as long aii possihle. In the matter of relations between the capitalists and the native 
administrations, the (Jovemiuent ought to play the rc'ile of an inlennediary by guaranteeing to the natives their fundamental rights, and 
preventing any violation against tlieir customary rights of property. The Gcnemmcut on its part must not set an example of spoliating 
the iuhabitanta by ceding hundreds of thousands of acres to the speculation of franchise grabbers, who do not t^ve secnrity that they will 
improve the land which they request as favors at tbe hands of the Government. The guardian ought to watch with jealous care over the 
common patiimony of the natives. 

Tills Is a rough sunmiary sketch of wliat might be exacted from the administration of the colonies carried on for the primordial 
Intore-tsof the natives. I'orall this a European iicr.'onnel, not too nunicTOUs, but select, is nceiled. It is criminal to charge with this 
noble task men who have not been prepannl by long studies for the high duty they are to dischai^, to leave place to chance and 
favoritism in the selection of the men, instead of making a severe choice among the be^t fitted, mo^^t capable, and most energetic of our 
yotmg men. it is not so much the examiuation which ought to decide as the certainty of having found men of honorable character 
possesseil of justice and a profound knowledge of the human heart. By having the control over the native administration they hold iu 
their handd, ae it were, the fate of millions of inhabitants of these distant countries. 

THE RE.'il-LTS OF PE.\CTir.lL BSPKHIEXCS. 



All that which we have said of the duty of colonial governments to give 
administration is not a mere theory taking no account of rcaUly, but a system 
long-time experience. 

Tije theories expounded just now have iicen applied almost as a whole in the immense Dutch <'olonies, which occupy an area equal 
to four times that of i'rance, and where 34,(K.W,(X)0 of human beings live under Dutch rnle. The Indian au'hipelago contains islands 
inliabited by nomadic tribes who live in hordes in the woods or do not leave their canoes. In otlier places a imlon of tribes has formed 
a State under a chief or king, whereas the great islands of the somid form to a large extent lands divided into communities with fixed 
borders. This ia the case oi the whole of Java, which tuts an area equal to three times that of Holland, and contains five times its 
population. In order to put some restriction on this altogether largo subject we eliall describe mainly the administration of this 
beautiful colony. All these regions of so different a chai-aeter, which have been ol)laiiied eillu-r by conquest or the regime of 

Erotectorates or Uirou^ch voluntary sid>mi8sionj all these islands, where more tlian twenty different languages are spoken, wliere you 
ave diversity of religion, race, civilization, interests, and history, all tlicse different iieojde are governed a<'(K)rding to tlie same 
principle of leaving as much as iiossible the natives under the autliority of their own chiefs without interfering cither with their laws or 
customs except in a very few ca^es. In the ramc manner all the other Asiatic races that have come from (.'hinn and Arabia, the Moora, 
the Singhalese, etc., remain tmdcr tlie authority of chiefs of their hhiod; and it is thus that a pei)]>le at 5,000,000 is able to rub in peace 
34,000,lHiO of nativea. and that in Java for a juipulation of 25,000,0(10 there is an army of but 10,000 Europeans, and that 200 European 
civil functionaries are an amply sufUeient body. 

Ill Java, where there are three quite distinct parts, thi'ee nations, and three different religions corresponding to the three coimtries 
of the Suniianese, Javanese, and Madures, the nati\'e in!'lituti<ins iiave been kept intart, with only one exception. In the principalities 
of Solo and Djocdjo, which have preserved some sort of indei*ndc:ice t<tward the Dutch (lovernnient, the ancient native iusliiutiona 
have disappeared, owing to Oie feudal tyranny exercix'd by their emperors. All over the island, howe\er, tlie institutions which had 
sprung up within the jjeople were preserved, the basis oi colonial adininistration being every whkre the village community, the "dessa." 



__ , , - t '' having itsowii administration, finances, and 

domain. It includes the vill^ie pntper (houses, gardens, and streams), the cultivable soil, the forests, and the waste land. The 
number of these communities amounts to about aO.OOO for Java, with a t'opulation of 21,000,000. Tho "de.ssas" have tlieir own 
oi^niii.-ilion, which is n-^ulatcd by the native common law ("hadat"). There are even some which have their own penal code, 
containing provihiuns for fines, aih'lilicmnl forcilile labor, and other pi-nalliei', and which often prevents more misdeeds than our 
European laws. Tiic> "dessa" ha-" a double sphere of activity, having charge of its oivn internal economy, as well as discharging duties 
toward the government, such as the maintenance of the police, tho collection of taxes, tlie oi^ftnlzation of the work technically known 
as the "culture," and that of the forcible latior (corv«). The free scope left to the community is quite considerable. Thus the 
"dessa" nssesTH the land tjix (land rent) and ai^igiis the days of work to tho people who owe forcible labor. In the same way the 
maintenance of the polit'C force is left in tlie hands of the "des^-a." In all the "dcisiis" where the land is communal propertv, the task 
of dividing the fields is left entirely to the "dessa," and verj- often native institutions and customs regulate the law of inlieritance. 
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The inFtrnctioia given in the boiieea ot pmyet (lanBar) ]a left entirely to the discretion ol the "deeea," being outside tlie direct 
ioterference of the titale, while everything; i>itiiatcd trilliin the territory of tlio " de?^," eueh as communal Iii^hwHys and bridsea, is 
constniclcd and maintained by tlio eare of the inhabitants ot tlie vilkfie tbeincelvi'a. Ijaatjy, tlie government has left to the authority 
of the "dcssa" everytiiing pcrlaininR to mattc-ra of leti^oiig wortliip, mieli us tlie maintenance of the houses of worship (laiigars), the 
payment of ihc native prlfi^ts and (li:fmyin« the co^t of rotiKiioiis cclcbnitio:):'. 

Tiip government refmine from any iiiterffreiice add Jeavca to the "dcs«i" everylbing relating to eommunal interes^tSj which are 
regnlaliil and adminir'tered in accordance witli native iii?li[utionfi. Paragmph 71 of the constitutional co<lc for the Eiist Indies formallv 
proclaims this autonmiiy ot the commimes. The latter, however, con not enter into conflict with the decrees of the Rovernor-pcneral, 
nor with the native institutions or acquired righti>. Asa rnle, then, the independence ot the native institutions has Tieen maintained, 
their ancient customa respected, tbc exceptions to thosv rules being but very few and raiv. Such was the case in 1895, when the esces^ively 
large namber of members ot the villas administration was reiluce^l, the poIice-corvC-e lightened, and general rules laid down for the 
ioiuinK and separating of villages. Tliis was a verj' important exception, and tlie result ot an inquiry regarding the corvf es must he 
regarded as an improvement; but outi^ide of this the internal affairs of the "d»-sa" are left to the interested partieH thcmaelvcs. 

At the head ot the "dcssa" is found an admini.'^trativc body, nombering five men or more, according to the number of able-liodied 
men which the community contains. (Generally they arc eleetei! by al! the inhabitants, who take part in the payment of ta.xes or tlie 
di9chan,'e of forcible labor. Tho chief, whose name is different in the different parts of the island (such as bekel, djaro, pclin(!j;i, 
kocwdc, locrah, etc.), represents the "dessa" before the native aTithorities,'the district chiefs, and otlierH, and discharges the duties 
imposed on him by the government, which, however, gives its orders to him (inly through the native authorities. He has the ri^-ht to 
apart of thecomnumal tielda, that ot exacting a few days of forcible labor for his own profit, but receives no other salary, except, part 
otthe taxes collected by him, and part ot the coHee, the product ot forcible culture, wherever it still esisls. He does not j>ay the knd 
tax, nor does be owe any forcible labor. 

Besides him there is tho council, or the admini.-fraf ion, made up of at least four members, who divide the work among themtielves 
in the following manner; Firstj tho "kami tocwa," who is thi- acting chief in case ot the latter's absence or sickne'a and very often his 
successor. Second, the "kabajan," n ho catla to work IlLose wno owe the corvee, regulates their labor, gives notice of taxes due, and is 
also chiirgcd with the duty of communicating to the inhabitants the orders of the village chief. Third, the "tjarik," or "djoeroe 
toelis," who keeps the rcgi-tcrsand aseiits the chief in the discharge of hi" duties. Fourth, the "modin," or the village priest, who 
is at the head of the village police, supervises the vaccination and oilier services ot this sort. 

SATIVE VILLAGE GOVERN MK.T, 

The institution of self-go vem men t on the part of the native villajres is the basis and constitutes tho force of the Dutch colonial 
government. Each violation of this rule, any attempt upon the popular institution, has had fatal consequences, and turned out to be a 
gravepolitical error. Two exanijiles are known to iia which have proven very hard lessons. 

The first happened in the year 1830. In onler to obtain the millions coveted by the mother eountrv, the Dutch government 
violated tho ancient rights and old-time customs of the Javanese, The system ot forcible culture introduced by the governor-penerai, 
Van den Bosch, respected neither the administration otthe village nor the landed property ot the natives. In order to assure themselvts 
of the support of the Javanese aristocracy, comiption by the use of bribery was resorted to in ttw ca.se of the "regents" and the 
"wedenoa (the native provincial and district chiefsl, and the power of the village chiefs was increased; they were made servants, or 
messcngere of the gnvcmmcnt, which they had never liecn before. Ruling in an autocratic manner, the local government demanded 
arbitrarily the resignation ot some, giving their places to the favorites ot European officials, often b«l nicn and scoundrels of the worst 
kind. Providing that they were iiiling the (-torehonses of the government with coffee, sugar, or tobacco, nothing more was required ot 
tbem. No one troubled himself to inquire into tho fate of the natives, who wore crushed by forcible labor and made victims of robbery 
and oppression. Beture the year 1S30 the village chiefs were honoreil and respccleil, but when they became only the insfrunients in the 
handa ot a cruel, exploiting power they lost their esteem in the eyes of the poor villagers. It must be said that even thvy themselves 
were not spared; whencverthe plantations were in an unsatisfactory state — when the crops diminished, they were put in prison oriinc;er 
arrest, and often they were outraged by being whipped in public in the presence of the inhabitants, their subjects. The result was that 
members ot the noble families refusell to servo as chicfo, and even at present the village chiefs have not yet reeovereel the esteem in 
which they were held in olden times. The baneful inlhunce of the Dutch government, whiclidenioraliKed the ancient native institutii/iis, 
is being felt yet, although for many years it was atlemj)ivd to redres.a the old injury. 

Another violation ot the principle of maintaining mtact the native institutions took place at Sumatra, in the district of "Ponangsche 
BovenUiiden " (Upper I^dang). In this part, as well, there existed, based onwicient traditions, a democratic administration which had 
as its foundation the "sockoe" (the tribe or family group). When Dutch sovereignty was established the then exi.iting institutions 
were maintained, and solemn promiso was then pivcn — this happened sixty-seven years ago — that they would bo kept intact. The 
"hadat" ruled supreme and the villagers were independent, being united quite often into fc<!erations for mutual help. When the 
"sockoe" grew too lan^e it sjdit up into " Iranipongs," which remained united t>y ties of blond. The "hadat," 1. e., the native customs, 
institutions, and traditions dominated cven'thing, and neither the kings (radjas) nor the Dutch Government dared to interfere. "Kadja 
adil, rnilja di aamtiah— Iladja lalin, radia di sojiggah " (we 1>ow before a just king, but chase a bad one) was their watchword. 

(jome years ago a govemor^noral had the unfortunate idea of establishing there, without opposition on the part ot parliament, a 
new administration along:^idc and over and al>ovc that provided by the " hadat." He a)ipoiulei1 so-called " iianghoeloe's kopola" as chiefs 
ot the "ii^iarie" and "laraa" as district chiefs. Since then the fire has been smoldering; in the ashes and an eruption is tol)e feared. 

The cnain which ties the native population or the " dessa " to the Kuroj^an Government has some more links formed by native 
officials. Moreover, these latter are also admitted to the Kuropean administration. The "dcssa" constitutes part of the district, at the 
heail o^ which is found the "wedcuo," and a number of di.^lricts uniteit by historical Iwnds form a regency (province) with a regent at 
the head. Among all these native chiefs there are some who are mcivly coniirnicd or "recognized" l3y the Government, and others— 
which is the usual case in Java— that are appointed by the Government. 

The institution of tlie regency dales back to olden times. Tho ancient Javanese sovereigns used to place at the head of their prov- 
inces members of noble families wno wei* to rule in their name in consideration of some dues, siippbrt in cape of war. and homage to I* 
rendered on specilied oi'casions, Tho position of ll)e."c " Bee patii'," as they wci-e called, may be conirared to that of vassals during the 
middle ages. Like the latter some of them tiei'ame powerful and even establisiied new kingdoms. The East India Com[)any did not 
touch this native organization, but exarleil from tliise provincial chiefs tho due." and payments which they owed to their sovereigns in 
tho shape ot "contingents" and "forcible deliveries." 

Under tlie French and Knglish interregnum, Goi-emors-General Daendels and Baffels broke the power ot the regenfs by treating 
them as mere stale ofliciais. When the Dutch Govemmcut regained possession of its colonies it ha<) nothing more pre,'«ing to do, for 
tear of revolts, than to restore iheni to their rnrik and {loncr. An oriliuance, dated May 0, 1S20, No. 2, n'gutated the duties of the 
regents by starting with the foJkiwiiiK principle: "Regents should not lie trealeil with contemj>t, for we sliall never obtain strong 
iimuenco, unless reioursc be hail to vioience, except by governing in ncrtect conformity with the cu.-1oms and traditions, the religion and 
" ' ' * rs who lack all the qualifications to bring us into closer touch with the natives 



hmguage of the natives. Our fuuclioiiarics are sliiiiigers w 
md to transform our pr)wi r into lasting attachment." 



I'aragraph I of li:c-c nmilaiions says: "The n^nts are the highest in rank imu ediatcly following the resident;" and the latter 
(Paragraph 11) "nii>t tri-!il tlii-m a" younger brothers, tor they arc llie inlimate counse'ors of 'the resident." Their numlwr was fixed 
according to historii'al pnTnlents; good salaries and other advantages fitting their high position were decreed. It is owing to this wise 
colonial jiolicy thai tlu' lar-i r jiurt ot the Javanese regents remained li)yal to us when the war in Java of 1825 to ISuO caived us great 
danger. This war, by the way. had liein provoked by the clumsy interference into the affairs ol the principality ot Kjoedjo. 

Whereas formerly the iiifiuence of the regents was rather in the nature ol servile (ear, the open support of the Dutch Government 
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made tbelr power more real and lasting. Even when, in 1866 
abolition of the rereonal corvfies from which they derived b 
measure jnrt and neceasaiy." 

In order to have their support at the introduction of the system of "forcible culture," Governor-General van den Bosch made the 
office hereilitary for their descendants, and article 69 of the constitution of India sanctioned thia transformation by pro^'i<lliiR that 
"when the position of a regent in the island of Java becomes vacant, Uie successor should be chosen whenever poswible frfini among 
■ the sons or near relalivea oi the former regent." In most cases, then, the office is even now held by the descendants of the high 
nobility-, some of them being of royal blood. They have pompous titles, and they are Hometiiucs rewarded hy being granted elill more 
majeslic ones, while some insignia (gilded umbrellas and others) fitted to their rank, raised them still more lu the eyes of the natives, 
by whom they are held iu high respect and honor. Their instructions, formulated in 1H59 and modified in 1886, declared them to be 
"the representatives of the native population before the European Government," and all native functionaries are subject to their order. 
They have no legislative power, but very wide administrative functions, as well as some rights of jurisdiction. The Dutch local 
functionaries have no direct power over the regent, as ia the case in British India, where the collectors or subcollectora may compel the 
reeignation of the native functionaries. Here they have no other chief except the resident. 

The Jaranese regents, then, are loyal and attached to us, and by no means desire the expulsion of the Dutch from their coimtry. 
By showing theni confidence, by leaving tliem the honors which ate due to them, by upholding their prestific, we have made of them 
indispensable intermediaries, enabling us to remain true to the oath which each Dutch functionary, from the lowest clerk up to the 

?overnor-general, must take, viz, "to protect the native population against all oppre.=sion, ill-treatment, illegal exactions, and extortions" 
par. 65). We possess thus the great advantage of having the support and counsel of persons who know tiic nativo population, and 
who have merely to be controlled by civilized olements— the European functionaries. The father of the constitutional code, the veteran 
of our advanced colonial policy, former Minister Fransen van de Putte, fflated it as early as May 24, 1862, in the lower chamber of the 
States-General of the Ketherlands: "Whoever saps the power of the natives will destroy our own. Ourpurpose therefore should be to 
maintain the position and prestige of the native cniets. The haughty attitude of tba English officials, who regard the native Indians 88 
an inferior race of humanity, does not behoove us. We Dut^'hmen see in them but our like, who must be guided, without, liowever, 
being made to feel the bridle." 

It was owing to his efforts that all ranks and civil functions were formally declared to be open to the natives. It should he stated, 
though, that although the law does not present any obptacles there are yet very few natives who have entered the ranks of the European 
civil administration. But this la a mere question of time. Even at present they are ottered positions in the departments of Posts and 
Tel^raphs, Railways and Public Works, and the near future will see them take up the new functions left open to such natives as have 
proved to have the necessary capacity for their proper discharge. 

The regent, being the highest functional^, the direct chief of the native population and the confidential adviser of the resident, 
has under his orders in each district the " wedeno," who is under instruetJons ahuost identical with tluise of the regent, his chief. The 
" wedenos " have to inform the regent about everything proceeding amidst the native population. They have under them the assistant 
"wedenos," chiefs of the aubdistricts, while many lower officials (clerks, seribcs, "mantris,") are holding places in the native 
administrative machinery and are being paid out of the public funds. In the other islands of the archipelago there exists an analagous 
organization, modified a little in conformity with loeal conditions. It would take us too far, however, to go into more detiuls. 



There remains now the question of the relations between the European Government and the native administration. We shall 
discuss this topic only in BO far as it bears on the general subject of this r^ort. 

The governor-general is the head of the central government of the tist Indies. He alone decides both questions of legislative as 
well as administrative character. He alone is responsible for the entire colonial government of Dutch India. He is appointed and 
dischaigcd by decree of the Queen of the Netherlands. "The instruction" which is to regulate his power is secret, but he is responsible 
for the exercise of it to the Queen through the ministry of the colonies. He has the right to issue "ordinances" regarding all matters 
that are not regulated by law or royal decree. He is the commander in chief of the colonial anny, he appoints the oflicers and civil 
functionaries, fixes their salaries, terms of tenure, and pensions. The protection of the native population against arbitrary acts of 
whomsoever is one o£ the most important duties of the governor-general {article 55 of the constitutional code). He is to see that all 
the administrative functionaries confoml conscientiously to the ordinances, and he is to watch that the natives find everywhere the 
Bsion to freely present their complaints (article 55). 

The governor-general appoints the residents and governors, whomlein his name. It is he again whogives them their instructions; 
it is he that chooses the regents 'from among the native population and gives them his instructions, as well as to the " wedenos." 
Article 71 imposes the obligation on the governor-general to see to it that the rights of the native communes of elect ing their own 
chiets and administrators be not abridged. 

The power which the governor-general delegates to the residents or governorsdepends in each particular case on the larger or smaller 
amountofUutonomy leftto thenatlveadministration, i. c., the chiefs and the kings. There are several islandsor countries in which a large 
amount of independence and self-government has been left to the kings, and this independence guaranteed by a contract having the force 
of law. In such a case the only duty of the resident is to see to the true observance of the contract, and to arrange in an amicable manner 
modifications of detail whenever the need therefor appears; such are also the relations in the island of Java with the Sultanates of Solo 
and Djocdjo, where tiie residents must always respect existing institutions. In all other residencies of Java the resident has under his 
direct orders all the civil functionaries, European as well as native, representing thus the government in his province. Ho appears in 
turn in the parts ol legislator, judge, and administrator, and is the supreme chief of all civil functionaries. In each subdivision of the 
twelve residencies of Java an assistant resident is found, who is entirely subject to the resident, whose orders he has to execute; he baa 
BO very little personal power that it has not been thought necessary to formulate for him an instruction or set of regulations. He possesses 
no legal power over the regent, to whom he has but to transmit tne orders and counsels of the resident. 

These divisions are ag^n subdivided into " divisions of control," at the head of which is found a "comptroller of internal adminis- 
tration." The comptroller has no administrative fimctions; the only thing he is charged with ia to control the various branches of 
administration and to furnish infonnalion required by his superiors. Being in daily contact with the native chiefs and the population, 
he is able to make a thorough study of the regents, submit useful suggestions, and, what is most important, to protect at all times, in 
accordance with bis oath, the interests of the natives, and to guarantee their rights. 

Without possessing any authority proper, these functionaries are in a position to improve the well-being of the natives bv conscienti- 
ously discharging their duties of control and advice. There are 121 of them in Java, besides 39 "comptroller candidates, who form, 
BO to say, the bndge which connects the native administration with that of the Europeans. 

As regwds the nativo functionaries, all those who are not elected by the people nor appointed by the govcmor-geneiBl, they receive 
appointment at the hands of the resident of their province. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN THE COLONY. 

For a population of 34,000,000 people the total number of the civil service amounts to 431 European functionaries and 2,802 native 
functionaries, whose combined salaries do not exceed the sum of 17,tXK),000 francs. The number of European officials, although 
restricted, is still much larger than in British India; steps should be taken to diminish it, while increasing, at the same time, the number 
and power of the natives in the ser^'ice of the Government. Some of the comptrollers, who at present all belong to the white race, 
might very well gradually be replaced by nati\'e3 taken from among the most intelligent of their race; the contact with the people would in 
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■nch a way become more intimate. Provided they; come op to the Just demanda of capacity, character, and morality, there is ercty 

reason to uelieve that they will discharge their duties at leaat jngt as well, if not better, than the present office-holdera, who, aftttr all, 
are but intruders, having come from distant pnrtB. 

Furthermore, tliere is no doubt that the number of aaaiatant residents, another doleful remnant of the time of the "forced-culture" 
Byrfom, is altogether too iar^e. Formerly the regent, whom in 1819 the commissioners-general called "an often useful and always 
indispensable intermediary," ruled Iho regency single-handed; since, however, the regent would often inconvenience the resident in the 
ruthless application of the "forced culture"- they were not put alongside of each other, but instead of it the resident was givon an 
assistant and sort of substitute, who, while liclonging to the exploiting race, presented yet a more pliable official. At present their 
number might very well be diminished, and later, though not so very soon, the office icight bo altogether abolished. We would then 
have arrived at n state of things under which a native comptroller would be in dirert relations with the regent of the same rare, in 
accordance with the principle that as many natives as possible should be admitted to the administrative sen'ice as soon as thev show 
themselves nipable thereof. This proof of tall and complete confidence shown to the best of them would elevate all, and they will make 
it a ijoint of honor and interest to lielp with all tUeir might in bringing about a realization of present ideals which may become a reality 
within no distant future. 

It must be admitted that last year a step backward was taken when the employment of the "patihs" was abolished. The 
"patih" is, as a rule, a native of high descent, attached to the regent to serve aa his lieutenant, who may replace him everywhere and 
in all ca.=es, apd who transmits the orders of the regent to the authorities whom these orders concern. It is intended to abolish this 
institution, although it is bound to become mure neces^ry when the functions and labors of the regent, the immediate chief of the 
"patih," will bo increased. One reason of thismcasure was the desire to improve the revenues of the European officials, and the means 
of niaking economies were sought in curtailing the expenditures forsalariesof the native employees of the government. This mode of action 
will be regretted later on, for this arbitrary and unjust measure has caused a good deal of discontent among the interested parties. The 
prestige of the regents will suffer from it, the lower ranks will havo \eta chance of honorable and well- remunerated employment, while 
the proceeding on the whole is opposed to the old-time principle "that the natives should he governed through and oy their chief." 
Since 1897 the population of Java nas increased from 18,000,000 to 27,000,000 people, i. e., 50 per cent, the salaries of the native adminis- 
tration remaining stationary, whereas those of the Europeans have iucreasSatoaiarge extent. The "noegangs," i. e., theaBsi!^tant''a^d 
clerks of the functionaries, from among whom the native authorities are selected, have to work without pay for years and provide for 
the needs of their families either by receiving lielp from relatives or contracting loans with usurers. A system in which part of the 
government machinery is made to move through unpaid help stands convicted in advance. Bitter complaints have been heard. As one 
of the regents said, 'It can well be seen that the children of the countrj' do not count anv more in the eyes of the government; the 
Europeans amass fortunes and leave thecountry to foigct it, whereas we natives have more and more to content ourselves withnothliig." 

Thew expressions are worth while meditating about; for while an open revolt is not to be feared, passive resistance and silent 
revolt may spring up and cause us cruel embarrassments. It is absolutely necessary to usea policy which should assure us the sympathies 
of this highly important part of the colonial administrative machinery. Instead of repelling them we should attract them, instead of 
diminishmg their prestige we should increase their influence, instead of rousing suspicions we should gain their confidence. Very often 
lack of deference was shown toward the native aulborities; young comptrollers would sometimes treat with ridiculous haughtiness these 
men of esteem; instead of arousinc their spirit of initiative, the Europeans too often stifled it by treating them as sort of flgureheiids, 
which they surely are not and ougnt not to be. To be sure these ca^s are but exceptions, but they happen all the same, and are likely 
to chill these sensative natures normally open to the sentiment of honor. It should never be forgotten that we are but strangers an5 
temporary intruders, and that the native remains in his own land of birth, which be knows better tlian we, and which we should not be 
able to rule for any length of time without his assistance. The native authoritives are indispensable links in the chtun of our power; 
we should be careml to hold them in honor if we wish to keep our colonies. 

COOPKR.^TIOB OF NATIVES AN IMPOBTANT FACTOR OF SUCCESSFUL MANAOEMENT. 

Itiast . „ „,- . 

to the native administration its free development and growth. Notwithstanding s 

that of maintaining the native institutions. Wherever the principles of " leaving the native people in the enjoyment of their . . ._ 
jurisdiction" has been discarded public order and justice have not gained. Our punishments are not adapted to the character and 
ideas of the people — they leave the Javanese indiHercnt, and inspire him with aversion against us — nor have they had repressive 
infliicnce. Wherever our European jurisdiction has not penetrated crimes are of lesser occurrence than in parte which live otherwise 
under the same conditions, but where this jurisdiction has been artiGcially implanted. Happily, article 75 of the constitution of India 
shows here as well the right path, which should be followed henceforward more consistently than heretofore. Following this article 



the European judge is to impose punishments " in accordance with the laws, institutions, and customs of the n_._ 

In establishing taxes we have, especially in thecase of tbemore important ones — i.e., the corvees and the capitation tax — followed the 
old Asiatic custom, regulating them, particularly the corvee, in a less iniquitous manner, and imitating the "lijirjal " or "ha.'"sil " of the 
Islam. In case of conflict between the doctrines of the Koran and the native institutions we have not hesitated to prefer the latter. 
Whenever the religious observances of the "dessa," the right of inheritance, the institutions of marriage, and the penal code were 
concerned, the dangers of Islamism were braved, a broad spirit of toleration and respect for the usages and religious beliefs of the natives 
was sliown. We have respected their system of land tenure and ownership by ceding to the Europeans only the virgin lands. We 
have taken over the management of the wild forest, partly destroyed and neglected, with the result that Ihey yield now a revenue of 
6,000,000 francs to the community. By fixing the maximum of acreage of tlie rice fields which can be rented for sugar and indigo 
plantations we have proieclod the native against encroachments on the part of capitalists and against his own improvidence. 

Since the Government imposes upon tho governor-general the duty of "encouraging agriculture by all means in his power," we 
have created experiment stations in order to render native t^iculture more remunerative. The creation of a system of agricultural 
credit will be necessary in order to combat usury, this soro threatening to eat up the well-being of tlie natives. 

These, then, are the net results of the Dutch colonial policy. To be sure, its history contains some dark— even bloody — page.i, but 
the general principle which underlies it shines forth in golden letters: That "in order to rule, without appealing to violence, the millions 
of inhabitants of colonies, the native administrative organisms, must needs be maintained to a large degree. 



THE FLAG AND TRADE. 

A SUIMMARY REVIEW OP THE TRADE OP THE CHIEF COLONIAL EMPIRES. 

[By A. W. nun, M. A.— Kiuid biforo the Koyal Staliatlcal Society of Great Britain, June 20, 1899.] 
[From Journal o[ SlallsUcal Society, London, 1899, Vol. LXIl.] 

The manufacturing populations of western Europe and of the United States of America are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
extent to which the continueil development of their industries, on the present lines, involves a search for new markets for their products. 
This desire for new nnirliets has influenced the trend of polilacs, and it is not the least of the motives which lie behind the j)olicy of 
imperial oxpan-iun. Dip^tricts in which the need for the products of modem machine industry has not hitherto been felt must be brouaht 
nn<ler the influence of some civilized power, so that their inhabitants may become purchasers of goods for which merchants can not 
ea»ly find customers elsewhere. 
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GOOD COVER.NMEKT BBIXGS PSOSrERITr. 

It IP po!^bIe Ibnt tlin intorpocition of an outside authority, armed with the best of modom weapons of war, may relieve ravafto 
ptjimlalioiw from manv evils from which Ihi'v Fnffer. Intertribal warfare, slavery, disej-^e, n'S'train th« (ievolo]iiiieiit of the re.aoun'i'? of 
thtru iMuutrititi. Uouu |.")\'enuneiit can ear^ily katl lo such iiicreaiie of wealth aiid pojiululion as to <'o»vert Eavuire tril>es into gnod 
cuntiiiiiLrH for the uianu failures of Lancashiii' or Fall liiver or other biwy industrial i-enlers. If such markets for standard lint* of 
l>^oducl^' can be secured, espaoHion o( production on lines similar to those which long esjieritueo has already pmoolhed niav presi'iit a 
Ijr()speft of profit. Without such exteD»ion of demand the inrreas* of producing power thruHten8 a competition which will ruinously 
re-hice proflis. The avoidance of such cutthroat couiivtition h diflicult. If new buyers for old clasjes of prodiirta can not bo found, a 
refu|,-e ih to find buyers of new productf, lo exp!<)it a demand aa yet unknown, and iii ri-jrard to which it can not he c<-rtain that it may 
not even be found nonexistent. That way Ilea ripk which it lak('d a man of somewhat escpptional (jualities to face, i'oaie even refuse 
to admit tliat there is a pa-^sibility of utilizing productive enerjiy in that way. They know that a iittleveneer of civilization will convert 
the Afrii'an into a user of certain well-known gooilti, that the initucncc of Wi'stem habita will arouse a desire in the Cliinaraan for We.«tem 
commodities, but they doubt the existence of undeveloped i-opsihilities in their fellow-countrymen — possibilities of becoming capable of 
offering an pt^uivalent in esehange for satisfaction as yet untusled. The evocation of a greater prodncing power in rej^poiise to new 
Batisfaelions, it poi.sible, requires that the appropriate attractions shonld be discovered and tliat means of mijiplying them with profit 
should also be uiseovered. It is much more to tne point, niorepractica), orap|>earsao, to urge on the extension of markets for well-uiown 
good.-<. so long as large areas of the earth's surface are not brought under the influence of civilization. Our desocudunts may be left to 
Bolve the problems which the complete exploitation of all esif-ling virgin markets will bring with it, iuEt a? our de?i.'endants are left the 
problem of maintaining the po^ilion of onr country when the exliaustion of our beBt eupphcs pf coal have sacrificed so much of 
Bupremacy as depcuda ou havmg the beat coal stippliis. 

SE.incn JOB JtEW MARKETS. 

The demand for new markets needs no extended exftbatation; it is an obvious fact. Toother with this denumd comes the desir« 
to control the new markets in the interest of the R'pnxlueers of some particular nation. The prevalent exclu.-i<)ii of foreigners, by 
discriniiuuliiig customs duties, from tlie benefits of exploiting new markets in a colony or dependency, is at once a moans of reserving 
trade for a )iarticular group of merciiants and a stimulus to others, belonging to other nations, to demand the control of any unoccupied 
portions of the earth's surface, so as to prevent them from falling under an influence which may jirove exclusive in ill* operation. Even 
if the "open door" l^e maintained in any particular case, there is a widespread confidence tliat traile follows the flag, and hence 
a desire that the Uag which proclaims the controlling power may be that of the country of which one is oneself a citizen, if one be a 
trader, or in sympatjiy with tlie trading classes. 

The object of this pi^r is to illustrate, bo far as the details available to the writer permit, the extent to which tmde baa aclnallv 
grown up under the flag. The relative importance of the trade of each of the t-hief colony-owning countries with its colonies and witn 
other countries will he considered on the one hand, and the relative importance in the trade of the colonies of that section of the trade 
which is carried on with the sovereign State on the other. In making thet^e coinparigons, sumc of the countries included in the list of 
"Colonial systems of the world" given in the " Jloiithly i<ummary of commerce and finance of the United States" for December last, 
may be omillcd, Austria- Hungary, Kussia, Turkey, and China will not he profitably inclu<lcd in such an in<]iury aa I propose, neither 
will Italy afford information of any cuiibiderahle value. The United States is, except in regard to its ownership of Hawaii, too recently 
in possession of a colonial empire for the history of its colonial trade to be regarded from the same [Mint of view a.f that of other countries. 
Something will have to lie said of itH trade with colonies of other powers, but that is a different matter. The German colonial empire ia 
also of so recent acjjuisitiou tliat it will not contribute nnich of value to the comparative stulifllica sought Denmark's colonies are small 
in extent, and in situation peculiar, from the point of view of trade, and, though included in the inquiry, do not afford a very important 
section of the material. There remain then as suhjci'ts of inqnirj' and comparison the colonial emjiires of Spain (to be considered as it 
was Ivefore the recent \var), Ptii'lugnl, Holland, France, and Britain [a term which I Bhalt crave leave to Il<^ in place of the more 
combroUR expression— the United Kingilom of Great Britain and Ireland], 

The llrst side of the conipariKon will occupy no great space or time; a sum marj' statement is suflicient. It shows the aven^je amount 
of the ii!:piirt and export trade of each of the countries concerned in the two quinquennia 18S7-1H1*! and ]8!t2-189fi; the figures for 1897 
not being available aa yet for all tlie countries, the latest date of comparison is more remote than one could wish. The imports and 
exports to colonies and dependencies are stated for comparison with the total. 
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Tl lis table ?IiowB mm e important contrasta, and markn Kime changee which call for attention. Dctai)e<llab1epnnanotherp^;^show 
nearly two-thirde of the French trade with French possessions is accounted for by the trade witii Algeria and Tunis; that (he Diit/;h 
coloninl (radp is mHiiil.v with the East Indian poiigespionp, a well-known fart; that the Rronth in PoitupupBe cofonial traiie is mainly 
with Aupjia, and in a secondan- degree with St. Tliomas and Principe; and that the Spanish figures are doiiiiiiated hy Ihe Cuban trade, 
which was rendereil abnormal ny tl»e dirfurbanceis in that unhappy island. Even the earlier quinqueuninm does not ^et (mile clcnr of 
' ■ ' ""' .- -» - ■- ^rjiiilc a'mormai jv "■ "- -' ■ - > ■■ 
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>vementa of ppocie were rinilc ahnormai in the final years to which figures relate, and the excltwiou of these 
movements waa effected in order to avoid, fo far us might he, these exceptional movements. 
Sumniinjt up Ibe lipnrea in the aliove tobies for the Vnur connfrie.i which alone, hefidcs 
of culonial trade, namely, t'rance, Holland, Spain, and rortugal, we find the folloiviug re=ult 
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In spite of a growth of some 20 per cent in both iiiipcirt^ from and exporlp to tbi? colonies of these four nations, and of a slifrht fall in 
the totals of their imports and exports, as ajniinst a quite KMrnll inereaBt'in uuports from, iuid a noleworlhy ditrease of esports In, IJritiah 
colonif a as shown in these tables, the contraat in the inip<)rlanre of coloniai trade to Brit;un and to other countries is most striJiiii'r. 

The ligurcs of trade may be viewed in connection with a i^lalenient of areas and Dopulatlons cuuipiled frum official sources as far as 
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TRADE OF BRITISH COLONIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 
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The contrast, both in area and ii: population, of the British and otiier colonial empires, and of the extent of the trade hctween 
melropotitan states and dependencies, is a good deal modified by this rii ore precise location of the larger portions of area, of population, 
aad OL trade. 



The main object of this paper, however, ia to gather toifethcr information relating to the importance of the trade with the 
metropolitan state to the dependency rather than to the governing state. To the cons idem lion of this we nni.st presenlly proceed, but 
there are two [loints on which a musing reniark appears first desirable. Tlie ^rst is the extent to wliii-h the metropolitan plate serves 
as a center of distrihution for colonial [)roduclB. m tlie case of Britain this undoubtedly takes the place to a very lai^ extent, and 
some of the items of foivij-'n and colonial pnxiuee reesporleil bear witness to the importmn* of thia trade. The mort ^Irikii^; example 
is wool, with a i,-alttftlion in the reexportrf turns of over jC 14,000, tXiO out of a total reexport of under £l>0, 000,000 on the avers^ of the years 
1B92-1806. I am not aware, however, of any means of determining tlie total extent of this description of trade. ^\'Q can (letermine the 
amount of the corresponding traiie carried on by Portugal, wboife tr.ide returns recoril a reexport of colonial gnrxlH to the vnhie of 
£1,318,500 in 1806 out or a total value rccxnorte*! only Hti.ountingtoi:i,8;K>,000. Theaverageot thefiveyeara 18'J2-lS!!6is£I,4SS,000ont 
of £2,573,000. The escess of ^-alue of pnmis arriving in Franw from her c)louiC8 and possessions over the value of colonial gooils taken 
for coDsumptioD in 1897 was only £873,000; the diEfer«ice between the total general and (special im|H>rta into France in tliat yt^MC was 
£47,260,000; it woulii hence apjiear tliat tiie colonies eontributc very little indeeil to tlie transit and entrepot tra<l« of France, 

Viewed from the other side, the expoibi to Brilii^h coInnicH of non-British goods are given at over £li,;')00,000 in 18i>6, a figure 
exceeding by about £^00,000 the averace of the quinquennium ending at that dale. From Portugal the foreign gooils exported to 
colonies in 189G are stattii at £;i)«,TOO, and tor Uio qmniiucnnium, lS'J2-18yti, they avera^ X-'iOS.-WO, an amount not far short of the 
value of Portugoe^ goods exported to colonies of Portugal, and an amount approximately equal to the similar ligure for the preceding 

Sninquennium, when the Portuguese {pxids exported to colonies of Portugal were of much smaller value. The general exports from 
'ranee to her colonies and posseEsions esceeded the sj^cial exports (i, e., of French or naturalized goods) by £3,4ij5,850, or nearly 
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one-fourtli the value of French goods exported to her possesaiona by France in 1897. According to a writer in the DepAche Coloniale, 
quoted in the Board of Trtide Journal for October last, a value of £1,061,900 of these exports of foreign goods from Kance to l^rench 
poseeeaionH consisted of cotton tisanes, and a writer in tlie Manchester Guardian of about the same date shows renson for supposing that 
considerable quantities of Lnplish prints were exported to French poEsessions in this way. Whether this writer's further SHS[,'estion, 
that these prints are sold as French when they reach their destination, be justified or not, the fact of a large export of foreign goods 
from France itself to French colonies is a noteworthy one. 

We will now turn to the main theme of the paper and begin by a consideration of the recorded imports from and exports to Britain 
In comparison with the total foreign trade of British colonies. As our colonial trade has been recently discussed by this society a 
Bumiuarv statement will suffice: 



TttADE OP TBB EUPIRB V 
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1 Averape of 1893-1896. 

3 Namely, Labuan, BtltisIiNew Guinea, FIJI. FalUand IsUnda, St. Helena, Bermuda, a 

In preparing this table the Indian trade figures, which represent only the sea-borne trade, have been converted into sterling for 
each year at the average rate of council bills, and the same for Mauritius. In dealing with 'Australia the intercolonial trade between 
the six Australian colonies, amounting to some £22,500,000 each way, has been omitted in compiling the total, so as to obtain a repre* 
Bentation corrcspondii^ to a federated Australia- 
There are a few oi the minor posseasiona of Great Britain whose trade is not included in the above table, and there are necessarily 
excluded, for want of sufficient information, the trade of Gibraltar, Malta, and Hongkong. The exports to these three together 
ftvemged jE3,410,000 in the period in question, and the imports from them averaged £910,000. 

Hion PERCENTAOB OF COLONIAL TRADE wrrn the mother covntry. 

In looking down the table the high percentage of trade with Britain is noteworthy. The first exception to the general high 

Grceutage is Canada, whose import traile is larger with the United States than witli the mother country. The next is Newfoundland, 
iporting more largely from Canada than from Britain, and nearly as extensively from the United Slates as from the mother country. 
On the export side the. trade of Newfoundland is more widely spread. Great Britain comes first, but Brazil and Portugal, aa well as 
Canada and the United States, share largely In this trade^ for obvious reasons when the nature of the chief export is considered. Next 
comes the West Indies, for some of the jirincipal productions of which the neightraring United States market is more favorably situated 
than the comparatively distjint British market. More striking by far, perhaps the most striking case in the list at first glance, is the 
position of the Straits Settlements. We have only to remember how large a part in this case is played by the enlrepflt tiude lo have a 
lull explanation of the situation. Ceylon and Mauritius do their chief trade with India and Australia (and the Cape of Good Hope in 
the case of Mauritius), and thus the small proportion done with Britain indicates no laij?e current of extraimperial trade. The eame 
kind of explanation applias to the miscellaneous group. Fiji, for examnle, does the bulk of its trade with Australia, and taken nlt<%ether, 
here again trade with other colonies is greater in amount than with tnc mother country. In (act, taking the whole list in the tabi& 
besides the inter- Australian trade already referred to, there is recorded fully £22,760,000 per annum on the import side and £24,350,000 
a the export side of the trade from or to other portions of the Empire than Britain itself. These amounts bring up the percentage of 
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In comparing the figures of this table with the previously given summary of the British record of trade with colonies, it must bo 
remembered that the present table is not so exhaustive as the British record in the section which includes the miscellaneous lesser 
colonial markets. A striking discrepancy in the two sets of figures is the recorded export from self-governing colonics to Britain of 
£58,714,000 per annum on the Rva year average, while the recorded receipt of imports from self-governing colonies amounts to but 
£50,477,000. The latter figure, however, does not include gold, which is included in the former,' 

^Thc recorded imports into Brit 
lD]892-l£3e. If 10 tbla llie raluo ol diamoo 
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Thefliangeeinaqiuirternf.s century may be Been by comparing the tables just given witli similar state men ta for a quarter of a 
tury previous, whicn now follow: 



s Kupiite •ana Britais— Asxi 
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61,1W,000 
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121,969,000 


63,912,000 


62.1 





Comparing this table with that for 1892-1896, tjie broadep^t (■onfra.-Is are to be found in tlie larger proporlion n£ the exports of the 
West IndipB aiitl of Mauritius, which formerly Hought the Britifh market, the smaller exports to this eoinitry from linUa, and the 
approNitiijie iv\eival of the proportions of import and export trade done by Canada with Britain. 

Siittimarii-.itis in the game manner an before, and using the term M.'tf-^vernint; colonies to indicate those which noxi fall under that 
description, whether they did go at the time referred to or not, we get as the rosult: 



1 Total Im- 'Imports (roin ^J'^^Ci'^h'" Total ei- 1 Ei ports to 
porw. j Srilaln. i 'i^^ll'; \ port». I Briiuin. 


to Brffalu. 


Th^ruiuaili'^r'' '^" ^"'"" 14 449 000 


31-07 000 
Jfiff-OOO 
7 9.>. 000 


69.2 56, .'02, 000 
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39.0 1,'-.,271,000 


a9,73S,0OO 
23,17ti,O0O 
10,69S,0O0 


65.1 
46.4 
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Thegreat twitireeof thegrowth of Britain's colonial. trade Li VI. , ^ 

eelf-govenmient hai" heen granted. Their foreign trade lia-s nearly doubleil, and the pronorticm of it wliii'li is earricd on with tiie mother 
country liap iniTcnsfii from nljoni 56} i>ercent to ft.i percent. In p^iiile of llie £;ict tliat the grOwtb nf India's Iraile lm» lii'-'u mainly wiih 
other countries t»i far as the exports are concemcil, the value sent to Britain liuving even considerably d<vrea>^il, and that the Htigar-growiiiE 
colonies liave nlfO dcereiwed their exjiorta to Bril:iin, the gmwth of tht- trade of liie wlf-^iverning c.ilnn^'!' has nuiint:<:i ;<,'><, uitnost at ita 
old lifcure, the pni{M>rliou[if trade done by the iMlonie.-' usa whole with Britain. It Imk (tnlvfnlUii (r-int ."> to.V_> iier ct'ii:. while the value 
of the trwte has inereai-cii by one-half. As to the triidc between the cilonie.-^ the .^tistrajiun intTcinnial trade, wlii<-b we liave slatecl 
at £22,500,000 for ISSia-mie, was onlv l)etweeii i:7,00ll,(U10 and £8,U00,(HW at the eiirlier d:iti- ben- cniii-idi-ivd. Illher iiileiVoliiiial tra.le 
has hardly grown in vakie. It was reconled at about €20,000,000 on the import cide mid i;j."i,OtiO,000 on tlu! e-tiwrt side durii:i; the years 
1867-1871. Thus, nearly 76 per cent of colonial imports were then derived from the Empire, and about 7;! ix?r cent of the ex]Hirts went 
to the Empire, or about 74 per cent of the total trade was carried on with other paits of the Empire aa compared with the 60 per cent at 
the more recent date as recorded above. 



The peculiar nature of the trade of the Straits Settlements, which has been remarked upon, and the exceptional change in the export 
trade of India su^csts a comparison ol figures omitting these two from the Buminary. The summaries already given readily affoixl the 
following: 



Trade op British Boss 



o THE Stkaits Settle: 



ANNUAL AVERAGE. 



Total im- llmi 






Eiportsto PiTTcntagi 



The portion of the Empire here sei)aratelv considered shows a more progressive trade, and a trade 
larger in proportion and increasing more mpidfy than is shown by the Empire at large. In the twenty-Iii 
of trade tlone with Britain has increased from about 55 to over 60. Let ua see how other colonial emi>ire 
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FRENCH COLONIES AND THEIR TRADE WITH FRANCE. 

In |irepcnting a comprehensive view of tlie tra<lLi of Frenili roloniea and iirofeotorates, 1 am, unforfunately, unalile to offer a taljls 
OS uniform in.datc oinl representing the same years as tliat eoverinl by the tHbfe relating to Britiuh i-olonie? iinti pos.sii=sioiis. 1 give first 
a table ifhowing the tii^ures for the year ISiiti in mo,"! eiL-'jH, but, os the "Annuairn iStniiHtiijue tie la France " does not supply the lignrea 
quite re'iilnrly, the liiiiircR uf lHS)3aro ti.<ed for Freneh India and French tJuiana, those of 1S94 for Anam and St. Pierre and Miqnelor 



tnoEO ofiWi tor the Trench Congo and Tahiti and its depended 
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Total 
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In tiie compilation of the above table there is more tiian one feature whicli is unsatisfactory. In pome cn^cH tlie imports into the 
colonies are Riven, uot as from France, but as French piodH. In at least one caste (Senegal) the details further pveu show that 
the ri'sulting totals are not (luite the same it the figures of " French " gootis be sulictituied for the fiijurea of import8 " from France." 
While it may lie desirable to have the former rather than the latter, the admixture of figures of one class with tho..^^ of tlie other is not 
eatisfactory. Further, the figures for Toukiu include imports from other French colonies with those from France. It will l>e, therefore, 
well to taUo the detail;' liiven in the "Aniiuaire Slatislique" for 1895-96, which permits the further gain of averaging over a series of 
years, and thus avoiding any misleading conclusions based on exceptional conditions of a single year, should the year selected happen 
to be exceptional. I am uot asserting tliat this ivas actually the case with 1896. 



Ansu 



, AvBRAOE, 1887- 



FRENCH COLOKIES. 
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figures for Tunis and Algeria are not included in the sHuimariea of colonial trade in the "Annuaire Statist if) ue," and the later 
niiim i^ given as representing more nearly present conditions, the fact that the returns for Tunis in 1K9I include nearly fifteen 
raH^\ owing to a n^vii-ion of the beginning of the year of account, introducing a difficulty in the earlier quinijuenuiuui. The 
'■cuscen l-'raiii-c and these two dependencies arc, further, rather special, and their separation from the main group is dcEirablc 
■c ):i:ii. Till- term Indo-Ohina in the table covers Cochin China, Anam, and Tonkin. 

liiiiii'iii ti) tlie trade with France, noted in the preceilitig table, an import to the i-ahie of 2,0!<2,000 francs, and an export to the 
!. !i)J,(i;iO fr.i;:i-' uiiiiually, represents trade with other French colonies carried on by the fourteen colonics to which the greater 

•n tii^ictluT, -1'.^ per cent of the trade of thefc fourteen colonies is recorded as taking ]ilace with the mother country in the quin- 
I i>>S7-lSlil, !!]■'! altogether 4 jj jiereunt of tiie colonial trade was directed to or derived from France or some other colony. 
ill not be wilh'uit intere.-t to iiuike here a comiiarison with the direction of Ihe trade of the French colonies a generation ago, 

ii!i wa-J d.iiic f.ir the liritish coliiuii's, Conwidcred from the jioint of view of France, the trade with colonies formed then 7.4 
it the special tiiide. or about as laiye a propiirtion aa in the quiniiueunium 1887-iaiH, a quarter of a century afterwards. It 

remarked that iii the interval it liad fallen to a lower level, being only aliout € per cent in 1882-1886, for example. Another 
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point is that the esporta to the coioiiiea formott 8 per cent of the special exporta from France at the beginning of the sixtieH, while in 
the early eighties thev were less than 7 percent. The advancing proportion of importance of the colonial Iraile ahowu iu i)revious tahleH 
ia then not part of a long-continued advance, but a recovery after decline, though lo a larger figure thun any of tliobe wnich J offer for 
comparison. 

" On the Bide of the colonies the following (able presents, on the same lines as before, the proportion of trade with France; 

Anm-al AvERiGE, 1859-1863.' 
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The falling off in the trade of Reunion more than accounts for the whole of the reduction in the totals of imports and of exports 
shown in this table, and also accounts for the fall of exports to France. But on the other side, that of imports, the reduction of French 
imporbi is only accoimted for to the extent of about one-half by the falling off in the trade of Reunion. An c(|ual reduction oE itnportH 
from France, with only a comparatively small reduction of imixtrts generally, is shown by the French West Indies. The produce of 
these colonies seeks the home market in overwhelming proportions still, but that has not prevented a very marked fall io the reliance 
on the home market fur necessary supplies'. 

A further point, resulting from comparing the figures for the older groups of colonies with those for the whole of the colonies, is 
that the trade of the^e more recent acquisitions is carried on to a smaller extent with France than is that of the older poseei'i'ionH. 
Leaving anide Tunis and Algeria, we i-ee that the older group had in 1H87-1801 a total import of about £5,000,000 annually, of which 
about £L'.O0O,00O was from France. The newer acquisitions imported to about £3,o00,000 annually, of which £1,000,000 was from France, 
or about 27.1 per cent, rm compared with the -K) per cent for the older group. On the export side, the older colonies exported some 
£4,700,000 worth of gruKlfi annually, of which £;t,700,(X)0 went to France. The newer acquisitions exported some £3,300,000 worth of 
goods anuually, of which only i:'23O,0lK) went to France, or about 8 per rent only, as against the TO per cent from the older group. 

The liimres of tnide with other French colonies were much larger in the earlier than in the later jK-riod, in spite of the inclusion of 
additional colonies or protectorates at that later date. The imports from other colonies aversgreil 9,ilua,0(tO francs, in the quinquennium 
1859-lg(>3, and the exports to other colonies averaged 8,828,000 francs annually. The external trade of the colotiies at that date was 
curled on, therefore, to the extent of 70 per cent with France, anil to nearly 77 per cent with France and French cotoniea together, aa 
compttred with the 42 and 43i per cent, respectively, shown for 1887-1881. 



TRADE OF THE DUTCH COLONIES. 

In the case of the possessions of the Netherlands, whether in the East or West Indies, the information provided in the Annuaire 
Statistiques des Pays Bas does not permit of the compilation of tables precisely on the lines of those given for the French or British 
colonies. So far as the imports are concerned, sometbing not far short of such a statement can, however, be made as follows: 

lupOftTO iSTo DcwH Colonies (Mi 
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_0n this table a few remarks must bo made. The absence of a statement of otigin of imports into Ciirni^iio, and of any i-utlicient 
statet'iient as lo inip<irls into the le*:er IJutch West Indies, makes the table incomplete, iiiiito ap&n from the doulit as lo the soiirccs iif the 
imports on lloveriinieut accountH into Java and Sfadoura. 

It f liiittld furtlier lie stated tliat the liasis of valuation of imports into Surinam iindcrweut a chanire in lSO-5, whicli crnise!! the rate of 
growth of the traite of that colony to bo underestimated. But for this change the lulal impurt would lie shown as quite closf to j;.")|iO,000 
uiatead of £4U2,000. 
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But a. more important point eUU in Kgard to the trade of the East Indies is the fitct that a large proportion oE the imports are recorded 
as from Sii^pore, as to the ultimate orij;nn of which an absolute statement would probably be difficult to make. How important this 
feature is appears from the following statement: 

Imforto into Dutch East Indies on Private Account. 



DATE. 


Percent- 

11 


rrom 
Penene, 


SlDga^re. 


.....^..r,...m..«...^.... ........ 


Total. 
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e, 774, 000 
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8,W2,000 


5\.2 


i; 847; 000 


22 







Whether th^ true proportion of the imports from Holland to the Dutch East Indies be over one-half or about one-tliird is not 
ascertainable from the figures here supplied, or from any I have an yet found. Judging from records of Dutch trade with the ritratls, the 
lower figure is the nearer. The percentage of the previous table can not certainly be accepted as a satisfactory indication, apart from the 
question of imports on Government account. The important position recorded for British trade is sufficiently worth noting to be included 
in the table. No other single country approaches to thedegreeot importance of this. 

Turning to the export side of the acconnla, the record is less complete. On Government account the exports averaged £1,876,000 
in the quinquennium 1S87-1891, and £1,672,000 in 1892-1890. On private account the exporta from Java and Kladura rose from an 
average of £10,026,000 to an average of £11,230,000, and from other East Indian possessionB of the Netherlands the exports rose from 
£3,995,000 to £4,060,000. Altogether the exports of merchandise were, on the average of 1887-1891, £15,897,000, and five years later 
amounted to £16,962,000. 

The distribution of the exports as a whole among various destinations is not stated. The great bulk of them go to Holland, the one 
imftortant exception being sugar. The export of this article has grown rapidly during the last decade, the increase being fully 40 per cent. 
As to the countries to which it goes, America stands first, China second; thetie two tc^ther taking in 1897 some four-fifths of the total; 
a total of, roundly, half a million tons. This account of the ultimate destination of the sugar esporta, which is derived from information 



The export of tea has grown recently about as fast as that of sugar. About three-fifths of the whole was shipped to Holland In 
1897, and most of the remainder to England. Indigo is another export of growing importance, of which Holland took some three- 

Siarters of the total in 1897. Some fifteen years ago oi'er one-half the coHee exported was on Govemmfc»t account, derived from the 
ovcrnment plantations; at present only some 30 per cent of the coffee exported is exported by t!ie Government. 

A reference to the trade returns of the Straits Settlements suggests that a much smaller proportion of the export trade of the Duteh 
East Indies is carried on with Singapore than occurs in relation to the converse. The exports from the Straits Settlements to the Dutch 
East Indies are given as £3,955,000, annual average of 1887-1891; and as £4,133,000 for 1892-1896. These figures compare with the 
£4,465,000 and £5,090,000 recoried in the imports of the Dutch colonies as from Singapore and Penang. The records of the Straits 
Settlements' trade show imports from the Dutch colonies in the East Indies at £3,611,000, annual average of 1887-1891, and £3,048,000 
for 1892-1896. As the total exports on private account were £14,021.000 for 1887-1891, and £15,290,000 for 1892-1896, it seems just 
to conclude that of the export trade not 20 per cent goes to Sji^pore and Penanj;, as against 40 per cent thence of the import, trade. 

It may be further noted that the exports from this country to the Dutch East Indies, though shown in our records as larger tlian 
the accounts at the other end show, namely, averaging £1,890,000 in 1887-1891 and £2,112,000 in 1892-1896. are shown in both' records 
as steadily growing on the whole, with variations of amount which correspond fairly well. The evidence of our record of imports may, 
therefore, be assumed as indicating well enough the course of trade. There is shown, then, an average import from Duteh possessions 
in the Indian seas of £2,104,000 for 1887-1891, and £1,010,000 for 1892-1896. Germany reconis a growing import from this source, 
reaching about £2,500,000 on the average for 1892-1896. The French imports arc under £1,000,000 and decreasing; those into the 
United States are about £2,000,000 and increasing. The fact, too, that the record of imports into Holland from her East Indian 
possessions shows some £12,661,000 for the annual average of 1837-1891, and £17,280,000 for 1892-1896, confirms the statement that the 
great bulk of the exports of these colonies go to Holland, and apparently the proportion is increasing. 

Turning now to Surinam, we find the following state of the export trade; 

ExrORTB FROM DuTCH GdIANA. 



AVERAOE OF YEARS. 


Total 


XT 


Percent- 




311,000 
401.000 


116,000 


Si 







The destination of exports from Curasao, and even the total value of exports, is not supplied. The latter but not the former is 
given for the other Dutch West Indian Islands, being as follows foi' the periods 1892-1896; 



E X PORTS, — A NN Hi 






, 1892-1896. 



Bonaire 4,701 

Aruba 16,457 

St. Martin 5,946 

St. Eustatius 990 

Snba 918 

Total 29,013 

Holland records an export to Curasao averting over these years just over £36,000, and an import just un<ler £36,000. 

The United States records an import from the Dutch West Indies ainouuting to about £.10,000, and an export thither of about 
£130,1X10. Wliat precise share in tlie trade this represents can not be stated in the absence of export fignres for Curagao and import 
figures tor the other islands. Tl:c large share whicli the United Stales takes in the trade of the West Indies generally, and the fact that 
the trade statement of Surinam eliowa about 26 per cent of the imports to be from the Unite<l Stales, and over 48 per cent of the exports 
to be sent thither, gives some interest to the statement of the American records of trade »ith the Dutch West Indian Islands. 
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A compariBon of the present poaition of Dutch colonial trade with that ot a generation ago, as was done with the British and French 
colonies, presenta one feature of very considerable dilflcuity. The aource of the figures used in the case of France was the "Statistical 
tables relating to foreign countries," which came to an end in 1868, and the figures now to be given tor Holland and Dutch possennionB 
are derived from the same source. While, however, the movements in the trade are shown as progressing et^diiy in the tnuie returns 
of Holland itself, so that it would appear t« be a matter of indifference what particular series of five years were employed to illustrate 
the state of trade about the time in question, a startling change in the figures of Java trade takes place in 1860, reducing the exporla 
by about one-half in value at a jump. Whether this is the reisult of a new baaia of valuation orof some other cause is not indicated in the 
tables. It appeara desirable, on account of this change, to give the figures, not for a single five-year period, but tor one such period 
preceding the change noted, and for a second dating from the b»inning ol the lower figures. We take, therefore, the two periods 
1855-1859 and 1860-1864. 

Tbadb op Dutch E.«rr Ikdibs and Sdbinah. 
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It will be obsen'ed that the falling oft in exports to Holland is greater in proportion than the reduction of exporfs aa a whole, as 
represented by the record. Some other change than a mere change of basis of valuation would appear to be involved. I was unable to 
re^rd ignorance of the nature of the change in the mode of preparing the record as a sufficient reason for avoiding reference to the very 
etrikinc; fact. 

The f^res from the trade returns of Holland itself may be compared with the colonial statement: 

Trade of Holland with Hbe Colonies (Gensral Tradb). 
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It will be seen on comparing this table with the last that the recorded import to Holland from Java increased between the inlervalfl 
selected for comparison, while, as was observed, the recorded export from Java to Holland fell from a figure corresponding fairly well 
with the Dutch record to much less than half tiiat amount. The recorded export from Holland to Java in both periods stands far above 
tlie amount shown in the colonial record. 

The proportion of the colonial trade to the total Dutch trade stood tar above what the more recent figures show. Had we taken 
the figures of special trade, these percentages would have been even greater. 

TRADE OF PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 

The information on this section of my inquiry which I am able to present is far from satisfactory. Consular reports dealing with 
PortT^^ese East Africa provide certain statements available for my purpose, and the Statesman's Yearbook has been my resoun* for a 
statement relating to the total of import and export trade of the other colonies (or any date not too distant to be useful. For comparison I 
stale alongside the total trade movements the corresponding figures from the Portuguese trade returns, so as to provide sc 
the proportionate extent of trade between the colonies and Portugal. 



Tbadb (ExcLuniNG Transit Trade) c 
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.^. , . „ . . . _ _. . _ ._._ __, .._ . __i Portuguese [Plods'. The esi>ortjj are directed t< 

extent of about twu-tliinlu to Purtutjal, b-.it tliefe reach I'drtu^l. iu the iiiaiu, not as au ultimate di-titiiiation. 

Till- cunfular reports issutii within tlio la.-t niontli or two retatiiii; to Ilie trade of rortiiguee* I'^.'t Africa afford some valuable 
inlormaliiin on its traile froui the pi'irit of view of tliw paper. In rcearil to Beira, a remarkable (trowth is shown in rei-ent years in 
imiiorts, the import.i of iWf {liu^iui'lelely reluniedl lieiiijt given as six and a half times thoiic of IKI'5, The year 1890 shows imports 
double ilitjse of ISiii), and IS'JT was rjiiiilarly related to 1SW(. It is posi-ible that the couijileted retum.i for 1888 inay bring its figures 
even nearer than ae stated in the report to showing a doubled import for the third time. The exports Khow consi<lerable progress, hat 
irregularly aod to a quito flight <legreo in com|>arif>un with impons. Uf the £!)!!, lliS of imports in ISUS into Beira, £10(!,2S>S is stated 
to he froni Portugal and j;.">(i."),;)64 from Great Britain and colonies. 

Of the trade of >[u/aiiihi(|Ue nothing further uec<l be added from the consular report, while as to Quiliniane the chief further point 
afforded is the coii.iide ruble decrease of trade sinec 1891 and the neighboring year?, the lowest point, with trade less than half that of 
1891, l>eing reached in ISU7. 

At I»urenco ^L^lr|llelt imports advanee>l rapiillv lietween 1834 and 1S!18, l)eing £221,000 in the former year, and reaching over 
£7S0,0C0 both in 18't7 an*) 1898. Meunwhili^ exi.r.rts fell off eousiderably. In 1SI»7, of the £754,416 of imports, those from Portugal 
amounted to £22d.SI9, while £299,148 came from tireat Britain and her colonies, rather over half of this being from (ircat Britain. In 
18tl8 almost pxaetlv one-tbinl of tha iiuports wei^ from Portugal. The transit trade grew verv rapidly in the five years in question, 
reaching £2,660,000 in 1897. 

The rapid growth of imports into Louren^o Marquez, and especially into Beira, in recent years has an obvious explanation which 
prevents their records l>ping taken a« iihistrativc of the conditions of Portuguese colonies in generaL 

Throughout the i-laCement relating to Pr>rlugal and her dependeneiea the tuilreis has been taken as eqtiivalent to 4s. 6d. sterling, a 
nierely iiomiual rate, but one which avoids the difiicuiiics of changing rates of exchange. 

TRADE OF SPAIN'S FORMER COLONIES. 

In dealing with this section of the inquiry, the facia adduced will lie limited in range to the cases of Cuba, Porto Eico, the 
Philippines, and tiie Canaries. On all but the last of thiise. recent publications of the United States Government departments provide 
material fmm which I select what is neccfarj' fi>r my purp-ise. 

The Consular Report (annual series No. lsr>l, 18!>7) gives valuable information as to-Cuban trade not fully utilized in the American 
Etati'uienls. Taking the two years be^nuing April, 18'J4, and April, 1895, the trade of Culm was aa follows: 
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Exronrs fro.m Cubj 
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The rather exceptional events affecting Cuban trade, however, make it desirable to attempt to secure a more extended comparisoii 
than thoalKive. 

Heferenee to the Ubersichtcn der Weltwirthsehnft, L% 16, provides us with a statement of the total importa and exports of Cuba 
for the ijiiinquennium 1880-1890, and for each of the tliree years 1890, 1891, 1892. This enables the following table to be prepared, some 
of the later ligurcs being repeated for comparison: 
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The (rrowth in Citbnn imports, enpetially from Spain, is hrouijlit out liere, to which relerence was maile on another page. The 

influence of Cuban disturboncew on the traiie of its jKuverful iieighbDr iiiid nnti^nt protector is nlwoeffwlively shown. The liifferenccin 
the amomita of trade between Ciilwi anil Spin and betHi-en Cutia and tlie Unittti Slates shown here and in the preceeding table may be 
due to the nominal rate of «)nver?ion used for tiiniintr Cuban currency into elerlinj;. 

In rcRard to Porto Kico the United folates Hepartnient of Asrii'iilture irivef^, in Bnllftin Ko. 1.'! of the Section of Foreign Markets, 
■ intonnalioii which enables such comparisons as those made in this puinT to iw rL'tniily inslituteil. The following is estmctfil troQi this 
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As a source of imports, the United Kingdom takes the third place, and Cuba, ae a destination for exports, risoa from third to second 
place in the interval covered by the table. 

The ligiires on which the above titble is baeed are stated to lie <lerived, as to the years 18ST-18!)! and 1603, from (lie Deuteehea 
Handels-Archiv, which quoted them as from the orifrinal Porto Rico trade returns. As to 1894 and ]8!f5 the source is the official rctuma 
of trade of the island, and the 1896 figures were obtained from the customs officials in advance of publication. 

I'or 18tj2 the separation of trade according to countries la not availalile, but tjie totals of the trade movement are not, on the import 
side, greatly different from neighboring years, and, on the export side, were quite similar to tliose of succeeding years, there being a 
leap upwards at (his point, marking an advance which wits maintained. The nominal gold value of the peso lias been used in converting 
the values into sterling. * 

A comparison of Spanish with Porto Bican aceoimts shows a want of precise agreement, but in the totals of trade the indications of 
change from period to |>eriod are similar. The island accounts, liowever, show a markedly slower growth of imports from Hpain than 
do the Spanisn accountH of exports to Porto Kico. 

In the item of coffee, as a particular specimen of disagreement, the island records for 189-1-1896 show an export to Spain of £600,000 
in value, while the Siianifh records show an import of barely £370,000, The difference is not due to incorrect reductions of the iieso 
and peseta, respectively, for Porto Kico records for these three years an average annual export to Spain of over 12,800,000 pounds of 
coffee, while S|>ain rerordri a receipt of only 11,651,233 pounds on tho average from the island. This is an illustration of the differences 
in records which profess lo represent the same transaction. 

The delaila of the trade of the Philippines bv coinitriea are only given in the bulletin referred to for the years 1881, 1892, and 1893, 
for which alone they were procurable. In tho ilonthly Summary of Trade and Finance tor February, 1899, further parliculare are 
given for ISW and for 1896. li'rom these the following statement ia preparwl: 
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I have not used here figures given in the latent report of Her Maje-sty's consul at Manila, on account of reasons given in tho 
American statement for believing that the import figures are considerably deficient. 

In reference to this table one point is of importance similar to what was mentioned in the nee ot Java, namely, that a very 
consitierahle proportion of the trade is carried on via Hongkong or Singapore, and thus ultimate origins or destinations are masked. 
This feature la much more important in the 1881 returns than in those for later years. 

On the import side more continuous information is recorded in the bulletin, from which it appears that in the four vears, 1885-1888, 
Spain contribute*! 8.8 per cent of a total import averaging £3,172,000, and that in 1891-1893 there was obtained from !?pain 26.3 per cent 
01 a total import aver.iging £3,358,000. Tho UnileiiKin^lomwas the most hnportant source of the importj'of the islanila (and thelablea 



previously under consiiicration show it to be- a yet more important destination for exports in relation lo other cc 
and Singapore bulk Ics-t largely at the later thtui at the earlier date, as already noted. Some of the (.hange 
and from other countries may bo aesociated with this lessened degree of importance of trade via these r>. p< r 

The indication o( increaseil exports from Spain to the Philipjnne Ishuids afforded by preceding ta cs 
of the Siwnish records relating to the trade. From £178,000 in 1887 there has been a steady increa-s* u 
1896 the export of Spain to these islands reached £l,'')21,tXiO. Comiaring these rrconis with those a h 
countri<'S it would appear that since 1892 Sj>ain boa occupied the first jilacc in the trade, and that bj tl 
Britain here as she was behind in IWW. In the converse current of trade, as judged by Iho re 
Philippine products, the United Kingdom occupies the most important place, the United States ra k g s 
important" 



[v). and Hongkong 



factor iii tlie trade of her great colonies now lost as the other countries which have been jiassed unde 
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In reference to fho tmdfi of the Canarv Iclandp, Ihoiiftli eompiele reconls are not available, the information Bupplietl in the 
"conHiilar reports " (Annual Series, No. 246 of lJit*2 and No. 1828 of 18SG) from Teneritte Rives some addition to our materials — namely, 
tlie following summary prepareil from the reports in question. It will be observed that over lialf the trade is with Britain: 
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TRADE OF DANISH POSSESSIONS WITH DENMARK. 

The iworila of trade of the external popeessious of Denmark are not eompiele. So far as <^ncems the islands of the West Indies, 
such information as was available tvas issued as a report from the statistii-a! bureau in Copenhagen. [Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie 
Raelle, 16 De Bind.] 

The larger island, St. Croix, provides a re[X)rt of botli import and export trade, as follows: 



AVERAGE OF YEABS. 
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The imports into this island from its neijihborinft Danish enlonies are many limes more i 
country, but, oashown by the reeords for the last four jears of the ten, the trade is very larijely Avitl- 
of the imjM>rls and nearly four-fiftlis of the exports being assipneil to the trade with that country. 

Taking now St. Tliomas, the trade recorded is much lari»er, bei'ause tliis island does a considerable entrei)ot trade. The imports 
only enter into the published record, and the summary of that rei'ord is as fotlows: 

Import Trade op St. Thomas. 
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The division of the total export trade can not be made, nor anv separate statement tor the island ot St. John. 
A consular report issued (Annual Series, No. U285, 1899) supplies some information on the trade of Iceland. 
that the total imports and exports of the island in recent years have been as follows: 



F Goods Imported t 



a THE Yeakb 1891-1S96. 



18Cil'lSfti (yearly average).. 
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The retDTTia of German exports to Southn'eat Africa are separated from those from other posaeseions on the Weat African coast for 
the firet time in 1697. For that year a recent foreign office report I MiBcellaneoua Series, No. 474, 1898) and the etatement of " Trade 
and shipping of Africa," already referred to, enable the follovring tables to be compiled for the African colonies of Germany: 

IjiPoirre iSTO GERM.ts Afbicas Pobsebsions, 1897. 
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EspoBTs PROM Gebuan Apbican Possessiokb, 1897. 
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No sufficiently complete statement of the trade of the other German poseessiona can be given to show tho proportion of that trade 
carried on with Germany. The tables given appear to show that the German share of the colonies' trade does not much, if at all, 

exceed 40 per cent. 

A REVIEW OP THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

After so long a eeries of tabnlations it is quite out of the question to attempt to reaimnge the material for pnrpoeea of direct com- 
parison of what is really comparable. Further, only totals of trade have been dealt with, not details and the commodities entering into 
the trade. Again, for tho most part the direction of the trade haa not been indicate<l except in the one point of its extent with the 
metropolitan State. . I am aware of these omistioDS and of the very limited usefulness of a paper omitting such foete as these, and also 
n^ecting to consider such matters ah the sngling out of the most and least prosperous of each group of colonies, leading to inquiries 
Boch as that into the reasons (or the suiMsriority of Indo-China in the progress of its trade and industry over other French colonies. 1 
have only placed before myself on this occui^ion a limited in<)niry, namely, into tlie materials for lindiiig an answer to a part of the 
question, "What are the facts?" The question, "Why are things aa they sire?" is probably far more imporinnt, but can not oe entered 
upon on this occasion. 

I will only bring together one portion of the facts tor the purpose of indicating where some application of such materials might 
perhaps b^n. 
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I do not propose to commetit on this table l>evond pointing out that, ae some of the eatimatea of population are quite rough, thoee 
of Cuba and Forto Rico, to wit, tlie deduction ot trade per head is aluo on)v approximate. The nature of the trade of St. Thoniis 
makes ila amount exit-plional, and many other qualificBtions are necesaary lictore any very useful results can be de<tuced from such a 
comparative statement. It would not, however, oe iinnof<sible to institute some useftil comparisons between portions more similar and 
comparable than the units of this h st table. Any such use of the records must be postponed. The reference to them may suffice to 
show that I do not suppose that sui h a colltM-tion of tables as is contained in this paper constitutes something worth seeking aa an end 
in itself, but rather that it, or somt thing like it, may serve as a means to attain ends not here aimed at. Were they more perfect they 
would serve such ends better, and the lack of comptetenesa has been a source of great regret to ine in prepaiing the jiaper, I can only 
trust that it ia not so far lacking in this and other resjwt.ls as to be eonaideretl unworthy of the attention of this society. 
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ei Danish Went Indies. 



(1) The proportion which colonial trade bears to total trade is, except in the case of our own country and Spain, not large. It is, 
however, on the siile of imports, considerable in the cases of Holland and Portugal, and important on both fides in both these cases and 
that of France. It in, too, apparently of growing importance. 

(2) The external trade of the various British colonics and possessions takea place to the extent of over one-half with the mother 
country, to the extent of 66 per cent within the Kinpire. 

(3) If Algeria and Tunis be included among French colonies, some 60 per cent of the colonial trade is with the mother country. 
If they be excludc<l, this proportion falls to 42 per cent, a figure not substantially increased if to the trade with Fiance is added that 
■with other French colonies. 

(4) The newer French colonies do the greater part of their trade with other countries than France, in this contrasting with the 
older colonies. 

(.5} The Dutch F.aat Indies take rather over one-third of their imports from Holland, and send thither the greater part (so fat as 
the record permits of a definite figure, about three-quarters) of their exports. Dutch Guiana does over half its import trade and about 
a third of Its export trade with Holland. 

Ifi) The Portuguese colonies take something like one-third of their imports in Portuguese goods, though nearly one-half of the total 
are received from Portugal. Portugal ivceives near two-thirds of the exports, but mainly en route for other countries. 

(7) The Spaniwh colonies {now lost) took well under half their iD»]>orts from Spain, and sent her only a small proportion of their 
exports, except in the case of Porto Kico, which sent nearly one-quarter of its exporis to Kpatu. Spain occupiwl a leas important position 
in the trade of her colonies than the great trading nations previously considereil. 

(8) France and Holland stand contrasted with Britain in the matter of colonial tradain the fact that with them it is the colonies' 
export trade of which they have by far the lai^r share in most ca.»cs. With us the contrast is not so marked between the proportions 
of im|>ortand export trade carried on by our colonies with us. Further, the large share of the iraiiort trade of her colonies which falls 
to Bnlian contrasts favorably with the corresponding percentages in the records of the colonies of other countries. 

(9) Comparisons with periods about thirty years back show that the course of the trade of the British P^nipire with Britain com- 
pares not unfavorably with the corresponding course of events in the ca.«eH of France and Holland. 

( 10) The efficiency of the i>olicy of exclusive trade privileges to the sovereign State, whether in promoting its own trade or the 
trade of its colonies, is not conspicuous in the records. 
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DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR FLUX'S PAPER, BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. H. Moncreifl Paul said they must all feel that the society owed a debt oi gratitude to Mr. Flux for gathering t<Kether, under 
circuinstaiiccs of considerable difficulty, very much valuable information ri^rding the trade of this and other djuntriee with their 
lespet'tive colonies. He wished to odd a few figures with resard to Atistralasian colonies, as Afr. Flux had not s^regatcd them from 
other Sritisb possessions. For that purpose he would take the year 1896, to which special reference had been made in the paper. In 
the group he included Tasmania and New Zealand. Their population was about 4,500,000 in round numbers, and tbeir total trade 
(imports and exports) £129(000,000. From that £129,000,000, however, it was necessary, in looking at the matter from Mr. Flux's 
standpoint, to ehminate the intercolonial figures, because no doubt there was a considerable duplication in the statistics of imports and 
exports from that cause. He believed that that intercolonial trado represented some £54,000,000 out of the £!^9,000,000, leavinc an 
external trade of something hke £75,000,000; and of that last figure £54,000,000 was with the mother country, £5,000,000 with British 
poasesaions, and £16,000,000 with foreign countries. What they had to see to was that the Australasian group should continue to maintain 
its trade with the mother country, and not allow that trade to go outside of Greater Britain. The trade between the Australasian 
group and Canada had not increased; but he looked to the results ol the proposed Pacific cable to stimulate trade in that direction by 
cheapening teiegraphic communications. But they knew that the Australasian group had in certain particulars withdrawn from the 
mother country in respect of trade. A portion of their export trade in their main staple, wool, which formerly went entirely to the 
mother country, had been in recent years diverted to the continent of Europe and to the United States in consequence of improved 
transit tacitities and increased telegraphic c«mmtmication; and the same causes, in conjunction with cheapness of production aoroad, 
bad affected the trade in manufactured articles imported by these colonies. Still there was in 1896' this very satisfactory feature, that 
out of the total Australasian external trade— £75^000 000— £54,000,000 was with the mother country. This compared very favorably 
with the trade of Ureal Britain with other couiitnes, having regard to the relatively small population of the Australasian group. Thus 
the trade between the United Kingdom and the under-mentioned more populous countries was as follows: United States of America, 
£138,000,000; France, £71,000,000; Germany, £62,000,000, and British India, £56,000,000. A comparison o£ the trade of the British 
possessions with the United Kingdom showed the following proportions: The Australasian group, 29 per cent; India, 30^ per cent; 
Canada, 11^ per cent, and Straits Settlements and Hongkong, 4} per cenL So tbat^ as far aa British possessions were concerned, the 
Australasian colonies occupied a very prominent position. 



Professor Mato-Smith. 



a discussed 



Prof. R. Mayo-Smith said he considered himself particularly fortunate to have been, at a meeting when a subject « 
which waa of very great interest to the people of the United States at the present time, and he must say that that interest v,aa luui^ tmo 
of curiosity and inquiry than anything else. He could not ox[iect to give to Englishmen any information with regard to the value ot 
colonies as a sonrce of trade, or on the question whether colonies paid or did not. England bad been the great colonial power for so 
many years, and bad bad so much experience, and carried out such enormous transactions, that it would be very presumptuous on bis 
part to say anj'thing as to the policy of Great Britain with regard to her colonics. Hia desire was simply to fiain iniormation. 

The position of the United States at the present time with regard to this whole question of dependencies was a very peculiar one. 
They did not know exactly what they were going to do or what were the advantages and the disadvantages. For that reason they were 
very much interested in this question of trading advantages, and the question whether trade did follow the flag or whether trade went to 
the cheapest market. One point was whether a country that became a colonial powerat the present timecould enter upon those colonies 
andexpect to absorb their trade in the way in which the older colonial empires had absorbed the tradeof their colonies. Great Britain's 
colonies were occupied more or less by Englishmen; and the direct connection between the mother country and the colony was very 
close, and the whole influence was on the side of the mother country. The question then was. Was it possible for the United States, in 
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KcquiriiiK foreign posfiessions of that sort, ever to ooeujp3r a poeitioD toward tbem snch as the United Kingdom had occupied through her 
hiBtorical connection with her own dependencies? That point of view was primarily purely American; but he would ask Sir. FJus'b 
attention to this point, whether that con^deiation did not to some extent invalidate any i^eral conclusion that it was the aimple 
colonial relation tnat turned trade toward the mother coontry. The second point they would have to think of In the States was whether 
geographical situation had not a more potent influence npon trade than the flag; but 'he did not see that Mr. Flux had dealt with that 
question at all. For instance, taking Cuba and Porto Rico, Did not the situatiouof those two islands tend constantly to throw their trade 
to the United States rather than to Spain? Again, taking the trade of Canada. Her ge<«raphical situation threw the Canadian trade to 
a large extent into the United States; and it seemed to him that even in dealing with the figures as Mr. Flux had, it might possibly be 
well to study the countries separatciv and see whether their geographical position did not really fend fo counteract the influence of the 
colonial connection in many cases. The third p<>int was whethei- the facilities of transportation also did not to a great extent determine 
the question of trade. Inking the South American coautries as an example, the people of the United States had always rather of a 
notion that they onght to have the trade of South Amcrioi, as they were nearer to South America, than England; they were able to 
supply the people ofSouth America with many things they needed, and could take a great many things they had. Why was it that the 
United States did not have the trade with South America which England had? One explanation was that the United States bad a pro- 
tective policy whidi was choking foreign trade. Another influence was the maiming of the merchant marine and the great transport 
facilities from England to the States ol Sonth Americn. There was not apjiarentiv any so^ieetion as to a personal preference tor one 
nationality; the question was one of transport. If they eonid get goods to Europe better, if the foreign exchanges were more favorable, 
and bankmc facilities were greater, the trmle would go to Englaiut. Another thing which would occur to an American was that in this 
colonial trade the character of the products which could be exchanged would count very much. Taking the trade with Australia, England 
wanted Australian wool and Australia wanted English manufactures. The trade between Australia and the I*acilic coast of the United 
States was very different. Thev did not want Australian wool and Australia did uot want their wheat or raw products. It was a ques- 
tion with him'whether England did not hold her own in this colonial trade, to a very great extont, because she was a manufacturing 
country, having precisely the commodities that the colonies wanted; and, on the other hand, the colonies had what Kngfaud needed. 
But the United Stales was still a new country; its people were producers of food stuffs and raw materials. 

It seemed to him that while England might hold on to her colonial trade, it would not be on account of the colonial connection, but 
on account of the fact that England and thecoloniee, so to speak, fitted each other. The>« were the points which he would wish to make; 
and he must say that most people in the States who had been brought up to English political economy had been rather sceptical about 
the cry that trade followed the flag. They were inclinetl to accept the teaching of the older economii^ls that men sought the best market 
to buy in and the bes't market to sell in. Though the colonial connection might be a powerful influence socially on trade lines, America 
and her infant colonial power would uot have very much to gain by it commercially. 



Mr. H. Birchenough said one's first feeling upon hearing this paper read was one of astonishment at the amount of material it 
contained. He imagined that in drawing it up the author did not intend to make it at all controversial. Here^rdcd it as a large statistical 
picture of various countries and various colonial empires, and it would, therefore, be unfair to expect Mr. Flux to have touched in his 
paper upon more debatable questions than he could help. So far as the indications of his opinions went he cordially shared them. He 
believed that trade did, to a very considerable extent, follow the flag, and he thought so beiause it seemed to lie very considerably in the 
nature of the human mind that purchases should follow familiar channels. Undoubtedly the temptation to the experienced business man 
was to buy in the cheapest market; but, looking at the statistics, it would be seen Ihatthetendency of people who migrated to the colonies 
vaa to purchase those articles to which they were accustomed at home. If one examined the figures of our colonial exports, it would be 
Feen that the United Kingdom did its lai^st trade with those colonies which were inliabited by true colonists — people of our own race — 
for the simple reason that they retiuned the same sort of tastes and wants tliat they had at home. The great extension of trade was in 
the great eelf-goveming colonies, so like ourselves in ever^ way. He should like to add a word or two in reply to what had fallen from 
the fast speaker. He filt great sympathy with the difficulties R^fessor Mayo-Smith expressed as lying in the minds of the citiiens of the 
United States, lii reply to his first question, he should be prepared to?ay that a country could not expect to absorb the trade of e.tisting 
foreign colonies which it annexed in the same maimer as it might expect to absorb the trade of colomes which it founded and built up. 
He would even go further, and say, in illustration, that the Uniteil States could not hope fo-day to absorb the trade of the Philippines m 
the same manner as Great Britain absorbed the trade of the Cape after annexing it in the early yeareot the pn?sent centiiry tor the obvious 

n that the political and commercial situation had entirely changed. The rest of the world would certaiuly now expect the United 

f in annexingthe Philippines to maintain somethinelikc an "open door." Th""'"' '"" ■--— " i_.i-..'_.— ^m-.L. Tn.;i: — ; — 

js, and therefore those markets would tie open to the whole of the rest of the 

But, on the other hand, he was perfectly confident the United States would find a_ _ . ._ ... 

and colonization, because by tlie mere fact of annexation America obtained a position which enabled her to control the finances of the 
islands. One of the mcst potent causes of successful trade between the mother countrj- and her colonies \vaa the control of finance. For 
Instance, all the great nndertakings for the development of the Philippines, or Cuba, or Porto Kico — the building of railways, piers, and 
harbors — would be more or less under the control of the United Stales Government or of American mercantile companies. That would 
bring into the United States a laige amount of trade, just as the execution of the great public works in Australia and South Africa brought 
trade to British shores. Being financed here, the loans raised went out in the form of railway materials, teleeraphic appliances, and eo 
on. For that reason he was quite confident that in obtaining ^political control over territory the country which obtained that control 
Bcquircdaverystrongposition for the purpose of trade. Beginning with official control, the connection became commercial and industrial. 
Tlie United States had had enormous territory to openup, and at present had its hands full in developing its own resources, but by and by 
it would overflow its borders. If to-day it did not feel any want of colonies for trade purposes, he lelt certain that by the middle of the 
next century it would have snch needs. 

He agrce<I with Professor Mayo-Smith that geographical position must of necessity be a very important factor in trade. That one 
saw illustrated by the trade between France and Algeria, and by the laige trade between the United States and the West Indian Islands. 
But it did not exercise a paramount or dominating influence. Owing to the improvements in commnnication, the widespread character 
of modem commerce, and the immense influence of financial considerations, too much importance should not be attached to geographical 
proximity, except as regards trade in articles which were more or lese perishable. Take the case of South America. When the I.'nited 



States became as great a financial power as Great Britain was, they would to a large extent absorH the trade of South America. 
■ ' opinion, it would be more because they were a great industrial and financial people than because of their geographical proxi 

On the general question, he argued that Mr. Flux's tables proved that hitherto, in the case of all empires, trade bad very largely 



followed the fiap. There were, however, other factore of great influence. If they had tables showing the business which different 
countries did with each other's colonics, they would see the strength and power of those influences which lay outside a common country 
or what was meant by the flag. Some two years ago he made a study of our trade with tbecotonieaof foreign countries, and he was then 
obliged to admit that if it was true that trade followed the flj^, it was also true that it followed any and all civilizing agencies which 
established order and stability, in which alone trade could flourish. In spitfof the barriers which the French Goyemment had set up ir 



Kfter the French annexation. But immediately the country was fairly settled, our trade increased, in spite of the French tariffa and 
aSempts to cripple it, and it was still increasing. The eanie was true even in Timis. The French did a very large trade with their older 
colonics, probaoly because they were largely settled by French people, or people brought up under the influence of French tastes; but 



order to keep all the trade to themselves (except where there were conyentiona to the contrary), we did somehow manage todoavery large 
trade with the French colonies. Taking Tonquin as an example, there was a pause which lasted several years in our trade with that place 

•■ ' ^ • ^ . . . - . ..t . , . ■ . jji apite of the French tariffa and 

. a very large trade with their older 
Lhe influence of French tastes; but 
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wlien the Frenth annexed new countries in Africa or Asia, it would be found that they did relatively only a emali projKirfion ot the trade, 
becfliiee Frencli manTitacturera did not supply the particnlar articles which were required by an undeveloped country. Where the 
connection had been a long one, where the tastes ol tne population were the tast«a ot France, the figures were growing rapidly. 

In concluaion, he expressed the conviction that, altnoueh many causes combined to produce successful trying relations between a 
motier country and its colonies, yet the moat imiwrtant Bingfe cause waa the fact of political connection represented by the flac. That 
connection waa of immense value in the early yeara, since it afforded guarantees so necessary to confidence in trade, and the lon^r it 
lasted the more important it became, owing to the thousand ties — financial, CDmiuercial, and social — which it fostered and maintained. 

FCKTHBB DISCUBBION. 

Mr. J. T. Taylor said that to answer the gueation, Did trade follow the flag? it would be necessary first to answer another queslion; 
Was the colony in favor of the flag or did it dislike it ? He quite ^?reed with Profesaor Mayo-Smith that the mere fact that a colony 
was a colony would not in itself causo it to trade with the mother country under unfavorable conditions. But in the case of a colony 
and a mother country, where each felt that a real advantage was to be ^ined by their continuing to be associated, efforts would be made 
both by the mother country and by the colony to creale such conditions as would be favorable to a common trade. Where you had 
euch conditions — and they would always be created where proper relations existed between the mother country and her colon ies— there 
trade would follow the fiag, but in the absence of euch conditions trade would to only a very small extent, if at all, follow the flag, lie 
did not think, therefore, that it waa a question which could be properly answered with a simpte yea or no. Geographical and other 
physical conditions had, no doubt, bearing upon it, but their inllueni« was slight compared with that exercised by the general relations 
HutisLsting between a mother country and a colony. The character of those relations, be they cordial or irksome, must be fully 
considered in each case before a trustworthy reply can be given to the question, Does trade follow tlie flag? 

Mr. F. de Jersey Grot drew attention to a point in connection with the tabulation of statistics of exports and imports between the 
European countries. Transfers of gold were very properly eliminated in Ihe case of the trade statistics of European countries, none of 
the European countries, with one exception, beit^; producera of gold, and the transfer of gold between all these countries was almost 
entirely lor the purpose of settling balances of exchanee. But the case waa wholly different when one of tlie countries involved in the 
transaction waa a large producer and exjrarter of gold. That was the case with the Australasian colonies. South Africa, the United 
States, and one or two other countries. In the^ figures the gold exports from Australia to Ihe United Kingdom were not included, and 
it seemed to him that they ought for such a purj^ose as the prc^^nt to ))e included. Gold waa as much a trade product in the case of 
Australia as iron was in the case ot Great Britain and had as much claim to be included in the exporte. 

Mr. J. Barr Robertson called attention to the btct. In connection with France and her colonies, that the importations from the 
latter came in free of duty or at a much reduced duty, wliereas the productions from other countries had to pay a high duty. This was 
completely protective in the case of French colonial products entering free of duly, and it wasatlcasta differential duty in favor of colonial 
products entering France at a much reduced duty agamst foreign products. Similarly French products were favored as against foreign 
in entering the French colonies. That was a reason why there might be a lai^e importation into France from its colonies and a large 
exportation from France to the colonies, since they were so much favored in regard to duties at the ports of entry. 

Mr. Sydney Young suggested that the large trade done with French colonies was chiefly for the support ot the official life in those 
colonies, and it that were taken oft the trade would bo very much less. It would throw great light on the trade of the colonies and on 
the point as to whether they were good for the mother country or otherwifC, if some statistics could be afforded as to the comparative 
cost of French and German colonies ond our own. 

Mr. Frederick W. Lawrence pointed out that if the Straits Settlements were taken out from the other colonies, the percentage of 
imports by British colonies from the mother country had actually increased from one period to the Other. 

Mr. B. H. Hooker remarked that the author's last conclusion, viz, that " the emciency of the policy ot eschisive trade privileges 
to the metropolitan State, whether in promoting its own trade or the trade ot its colonies, is not conspicuous in the records," atfortled 
no evidence that Ihe trade ot tlic United Kingdom had lost ground at the expense !>f those other countries for which Btalistira were 
available over a sufiiciently long period. To take France ae an instance, the author showed that the proportion of the imports of her 
colonies from the mother country had certainly not increased, but rather declined during Ihe past tldrty years. It would teem to be 
a f^r deduction from this, that whereas thirty yeara ago the excellence of certain foreign goods was such Ihat the Frencli colonies took 
them in preference to goods of home manufacture, these colonies were now, in spite ot tariff and shipping facilities, still le^ satisfied 
with French goods. In satisfying the demands of ner colonies, therefore, it would seem that other countries (among which the United 
Kingdom mi^t not improbaiily be included) had made more rapid prepress than Fraice. It waa unfortunate that, owing to their very 
recent acquisition of colonies, no smilar comparison could be made with the United States and Germany, now usually considered our 
most dangerous commercial rivals. 

Mr. M. Macflc dwelt on Ihe importance of a point which had been brought strongly before him in 1887, the year of the great 
international exhibition in Melbourne, and frequently since that time. That was the remarkable progress which had been made in the 
exports from Germany and even from the United States to all parts of Australasia. From recent inquires he found that the ratio of 
increase certainly did not fall off. If they were to form an adequate idea ot the importance of British trade with the other parte of the 
empire, there was a collateral inquiry ot the greatest importance to be made as to whether thiiv were fully alive to the fact that while 
the ratio ot our trade with the other parts of the empire might be maintained, the ratio of the trade with Germany and the United 
Slates, and all other countries with certain portions of the empire might be increasing even beyond the ratio of our own exports to the 
same destinations. 

Anotlier question of great importance to England and to the empire at large was the relation of our interimperial trade, with the 
attempt which was now being madeextensivelv, and on very patriotic grounds, to effect the federation ot the empire. The basis of those 
who advocated imperial federation was undoubtedly that of Zbllverein, and consequently they attached greater moment to interimperial 
trade than to the trade between the United Kingdom and foreign countries. He believed the slatistics up to date would not quite favor 
the conclnsion toward which they seemed to tend. It would appear that the proportion of trade which we did with other parts of the 
empire was considerably below what we did with foreign countries. It should be considereil, tiierefore, whether in their anxiety 
to promote interimperial trade — which formed a comparatively small fraction ot the general trade of this country — they might not lie 
ignoring conditions vital to the trade we did with foreign countries. Without desiring to nt^^lect interimperial trade, it would be 
mifortunate it they were to lake any step which might prejudice foreign countries against their own and excite the notion that they 
were aiming at interiniperialism rather than maintaining the old Cobden ideaot tree trade with the world and "open doors" wherever 
they could got them. 

Mr. J. Johnston, referring to the point introduced by the last speaker, said, if they were to introduce imperial federation he presumed 
they would try and carry out the broad prini.-iples which that speaker had been telling them should be I'arried out It was quite possible 
that if Australia federated, the free-trade colony of New South Wales would be able to get a great many of her principles carried out in 
the other colonies as well, possibly Ihe whole ol them; and it they could federate the whole empire on a tree-trade basis and shut up a 
great many custom-houses, it would be a great advantage to the trade of the whole empire and of the world at large. Proximity was of 
great importance, as Professor Mayo-Smith had shown, but he tliought tacillliea ot intercourse were of almost greater importance, wid 
they had a specimen of a great commercial market arising within the last twenty years through facilities of intercourse. He was one who 
fully believed Ihat Germany would not have taken the position in the markets of the world she was taking now had it not been for the 
action ot the German Government in snlwidizing lines ot steamers to all parts of the world and sending her men forward as commercial 
travelers to push German trade in all directions. If England would school her young men in the languages of the countries to which 
they were about to be accredited, it would be of far more importance in increasing trade than annexing territory in Weet Africa or 
eWwhere. 
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DR. J. FORBES WATSON ON THE FLAG AND TRADE. 
[Paper read before Ihe Boyal Colonial Instllale, London, Febrnorf % IB78, by Di. J. FOrbra Watson, director ot 

Two years ago I hod occasioo to compare the trade carried on between the United Kingdom and the British poeseeaione with that 
between the United Kingdom and foreign countries. The results oi that comparison were publiahed at the time, tne fiifurea tJien given 
being tlioee for 1874. Desirous of aacert^ning to what extent the concluaione then formed would be borne out by later etatJstics, I 
recently examined the trade returns for 1876, the last ones published, and wae struck not only by the large relative increaae of that 
portion of our trade which is carried on with our own j)oss«aaions, but also by the evidences afforded of the peculiarly advantageous 
nature of that trade. Our colonial trade, in fact, is distinguished from 6ur foreien trade bv certain characteristics which considerably 
enhance the degree of importance it already possesses on account of its magnitude. It is tne purpose of the present paper to endeavor 
to throw some light on these special characteristics. 



In the following table will l>e found the principal data referring to the trade and population ot the different colonies, which have 
n grouped as follows: 
( <i) Trading and military stations, such as Hongkong, Singapore, and Malta. 
(b) Plantation colonies, such as the West Indies, Ceylon, and Mauritius. 
(<-) Agricultural, pastoral, and mining colonies, such as Australia, Canada, and the Cape. 

POPTLATION AND TbADE OF THE COLONIES. 
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ITiia table was worked out two yearaegooQ the basis of the returns for 1874. Ab it is quoted here solely with the view of iUuetrating 
the Btriking differences in the functions, so to speak, of each of these three groups of colonies, the flzureB of that year will answer the 
purpose; nor would the results have been materially affected by the subetitution of later figures. These Jesuits may be tlius briefly 

Taki^ first the last named but most important group of colonies, viz. the aericultural, pastoral, and mining ocdonies, we find that 
they contain a European population of above 6,000,000, and that their trade with Engituid amounts per head of the European population 
to f 38 in the case of the Cape, jE18 in the case of Australia, and £6 in the case of the North American colonies. 

The extent of the commercial relations with EnRland which tiie«e figures imply may be best gathered from the fact that the 
corresponding figure for the English trade with the United States— the foreign country which has the most extensive commercial 
relations with England— would be £2 6s. iier head, or not much more than one-third of that for Canada, about oiie-«evwith of that for 
Austialia, and about one-fifteenth of that which sbows the trade with England of a colonist at the Cape. 

In the case of the Cape, however, the eflimatcd auiount of trade for each white inhabitant is naturally greater than that for 
Australia and Canada, from the fact that the Cape contains a considerable native population, which helps to increase its producing and 
consnming power. 

In the case of the plantation colonies, in which the number of European settlers is altogether insignificant as compared with.the 
native population, the trade per white inhabitant ranges still higher, amounting to £310 of total trade, and to £163 of English trade. 
Although in the case of these colonies the bulk of the imports is consume<i by the native population, and the hulk ot the exports 
produced by native labor, the practice of estimating the trade per head of the white inhabitants only is iustified by the consideration 
that but for the capital and enterprite of the European planters, the bulk of the trade would probably not have existed. 

In the case of the trading stations, the few European residents are onlv the iul«nnedianee of a trade carried on, in reality, not with 
the population of the colony, but with the adjacent foreign countries, and in this case the numbers for each while inhabitant rise to 
£10,000 of total trade, and to £2,000 of EngUsh trade. 

The principal data for each class of colonies are recapitulated in the following tabalar form: 



DESCRIPTION OF COLONY. 
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IV of the trade of the whole of the British possessions, the Indian trade must be included with that of the colonies proper. 



The period of eight years, which has been selected for comparison, just marks the beginning and the end of that period of 
extraordinary inflation of trade which followe<l the Franco-fierman war. The year 1869 presente in every way many analogies with 
that of 1876. Both were years of dejin-^iiui, subsequent upon years of great excitement. The year which followed 18(i9 witnessed the 
beginning ot a wonderful development nf trade; and probably tnat which followed 1876 would, but for the political complications in the 
east, have been likewise marked by a recovering tradTe. The years 1869 and 1876 were also both preeminently normal years, in which 
trade depended more upon the permanent economical conditions of the world than upon any accidental cireumstances. There is also 
this advantage, tliat, with the exception ot the heavy tall in the value of cotton, the general level of prices is very similar in the two 
years, so that a comparison of the values alone may also be takeu as representing approximately the relative bulk of trade done in 
the two years. 

In the trade returns for the year 1876, the first circumstance which attracts attention is that India stands ahead of every other 
country as the one which absorbe<l the largest quantity ot British produce and merchandise, whereas in 18U9 it only occupied the third 
rank, both the United States and Germany coming before it. Another interesting fact is, that in 1876 for the first time, the British 
exports to Australia exceeded those to thn ljnite<l States, allhough the population of the latter exceeds that of Australia almost twenty- 
told. In that year the exports to Australia tmiounte<1 to £17,700,000 in value, while to tbe States they only amounted to £16,100,000. 

These two facts at once point to the change which has taken place t)etween the years 1869 and 1876, viz., to the growth ot the 
trade with British posseesions, and to the diminution of that carried on with foreign countries. Between these two dates the exports of 
British home produce to the Britisli jKis«essions increased by £17,000,000, while the exports to foreign countries diminished by 
£6,000,000. Thus but for the great expaui^ion of the colonial and Indian markets, tlie export trade ot 1876 would have shown a diminu- 
tion as compared with that of 1869, iusteft<l of which there is an increase in the sum total of exports from £189,000,000, to about 
£200,000,000. This result will appear even more striking when we compare the figures for the two final yeani with those for all tbe 
intervening years, as shown in the subjoined table: 
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It will be notimi that the export trade to foreign countriea waa aubject to great fluctuations, ijicreafl"'P''Doi j;i-ll,900,000in IS69 
to £195,700,000 in 1872, but aubeeqaeutly falling to much below ils initial amount, while the proportion of coiooiaj ^^ Indian trade bos 
Hteadilj' risen from S5.3 per wnt to 32.3 per cent— that in, from about a fourth to a third of the entire eicfXT'^ dllhougb there is an 
absolute falling off from 1875 to 1876, even that is due more to lower prices than to any great diminution in the quantity of the 
merchandise exported. 

In order to account for the icreater steadiness of the colonial trade, it is necessary to review in detail the trade in the different 
articles of export. 



One important fact is apparent from even a cursory examination of the trade list. It ia, that althougb the avera^ Hhare of the 
colonies and India in the English export trade does not exceed one-third of ile total value, there are a great man v articles which are 
exported chiefly to the colonies, and in which the colonial and Indian share amounts to from one-half to thrce-iourtha of the whole 

auantity exported. On examination it is found that the articles which show thin predominance of colonial demand are all related in 
liaraeterto each other, and that they may be arranged in a few well-tlelined groui*'. 

There is first a group including articles of personal iise and attire, such aa apparel, haberdashery and millinery, hatu, boots, 
umbrellas, etc. The proportion of the tola! quantity of these articleti exporte^l to India and the colonies is shown below for the two 
yean 1889 and 1876: 
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There is another groiip of exports allied to the previoiis one and comprising a \-ariety of articles of domestic consumption, such m 
provisions, pickles, beer and ale, soap, medicines, and perfumery, as well as books, musical instruments. MKldlerv and hames.^, haidwari 
and cutlery. Tlie preponderance of colonial demand for all the articles in this group, if not quite so striking as it is in the previous one 
is yet very considerable. The actual proportion taken in the two years 1869 anil 1876 by the British possessions is shown below: 
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PlNISnED MJXUMCTCRBS DEJI.INDKD BY TBE COLONIES. 

The articles just enumerated have this feature in common, that they are all exported in the final stage of preparation ami ready 
for immediate consumption; as such, tiierefore, they represent for the same weight and value a larger proportion of Itritifh labor than 
those articles which have yet to undergo some process of manufacture in order to tit them for imnicdiato use. Not only do the British 
possessions take bjr far the larger proportion of^ such articlt»i, but on comparin;^ the two ycnrs ].f69 and ] 876, wc find that, laige as the 
colonial share was in 1869, it is larger still in 1870, the percentages of the colonial demand for the latter year Iwing almost uniformly 
higher than they are for the former. It is especially interesting to examine in detail the change which has taken place within this short 
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perioil ol eif!ht yearp. The results arc so uniform Uiat it ie sufficient to mention only a few of tlie principal articles above referred t 
toKPthrr with the totala for each dapp. The VBliies and inTrentages exported to British poRsessions and to foreign countries are show 
below: 
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It will I* noticed throughout that the exports to foreign countries are marked by a striking decrease while the esporia to the 

.... . ... .... ^^ . vhich far more than 

is now so fsreat that 
ixpprts of thia class, 
>f British trade upon 



colonies exhibit an even more striking increase, amounting on the avera^ to about 40 per cent — an i: 
ontweighs the decrease in the iorei^ demand. The proportion of these articles exported to the British posscRsiot 
in 1876, out of a total export of £23,600,000, they took as much as £16,800,000, or about "0 per cent of the whole 
whereas their share in 1809 amounted lo only 58 per cent, lhu3 showing the growing dependence of that portion 
colonial demand. 



)KIK8, BtT LAXGUISHES E 



HERE. 



There are likewise several other trade^^, Bonie of them the leading export trades of England, which in the same way become ei^ery 
yew more dependent upon the demand from the British Empire itself. Foremost among.'t them is the cotton trade, which alone 
constitutes about one.third ol the whole of the KiigUsh exports. The comparative growth of the Indian and colonial demand for cottoD 
manufactures since 1869 is shown below. 
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The general result is the same as in the class of articles already examined — that is, a decrease of foreign demand, and an even more 
rapid growth of the demand from the British possessions, which in the year 1876 absorlW 40 per cent more cotton manufactures llian in 
1869. As rewards the trade in plain cotton piei-c gooJs, the quantity exported to the itriliah possessions in 1876 amounted to very nearly 
one-haK of the entire cxporls, or to £l.'i, 400,000 out of a total of JC3I,r>00,000, a result which must be attributed to the great expansion of 
the Indian trade. As regards Ihe whole of the cotton manafactures, the quantity exported to the British possessions in 1876 amounted 
to about two-fifths of tlie entire export, or £22,000,000 out of a total of £54,900,000, being about £6,300,000 more than in the year 1869; 
whereas the export of cotton manufactures to foreign countries diminished during the same period by about £4,500,000. Thus the 
growth of the Indian and colonial demand for cotton manufactures and the corresponding decline of uie foreign demand show about 
the same ratio as that already observed in the case of articles of pereonal use and of floiiieslic consumption. 

Theae results are well calculated lo excite apprehension n^rding the future of our trade with foreign countries. It must bo 
remembered that the year 1809 was specially st'lectcl as being a comparatively normal year, and one in which tlie foreifcn demand was 
very much smaller than in the years subseiiupnt to the Franco-German war, and yet the year 1876 shows a further reduction even upon 
such a comparatively unfavorable year as 1869. Had the figures for 1876 been compared with those of any of the immediately preceding 
years the diminution of the foreign demand would have appeared still more alarming. 

Similar obeervations apply to most of the other trades, the present foreign demand aa compared with that of 1869 being either 
stationary or declining, while the exports to the Britbh possessions are rapidly rising. Thus as regards the silk manufactures, while 
the quantity exported to foreign conntricfl has only slightly increased, the export to Bntish possessions has increased more than fourfold, 
hadng risen from £180,000 lo £818,000. In general it is sale to assnme that of those articles exported in an advanced stage of preparation 
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Thus the colonies take 40 per cent of the finiahed cotton nianutacturcB and only 21.9 per cent of the cotton yam exported; they 
lake 23.4 percentof all the ivoolen and worsted manufactures and only 0.3 per cent of the yarn; they take 40,4 per cent of manufactured 
iron and only 3.6 per cent of pig, puddled, and old iron; and, finally, while of steel— wrought and iin wrought—they take only 17.7 per 
cent, their share of hardware and cutlery amounts to 40.6 per cent and of iiuplcnienls and toole to 53.2 per cent. Ifor the whole of the 
above induBtrieB, which together form the miunstay of our export trade, the proportion of unfinished manufactures exported to the 
British poMiessions amounted to only 14.7 per cent, while of finiahed manufactures the proportion rose to 38.8 per cent of the value 
exported to all countries. 



The export trade to the British possessions ia thuB distinguished from that to foreign countries by two marked characteristics. The 
first in the steadiness and rapidity of ite growth as compare! with the violent fluctuations to whicfi the foreign demand is liable; the 
second is the preponiterance m the exports of finished manufactures over those in various stages of prenaration, or what may be termed 
half manufactures. Both these characteristics fend very much to our advantage. On the one hand, the comparative steadiness of the 
colonial and Indian markets render trade with them leas subject to sudden losses, while the permanent expansion of these markets has 
mitigated, an<I to a considerable extent neutralized, the disastrous effects produced by the rapid withdrawal during the last four years 
of a considerable portion of the foreign demand. On the other hand, the preponderance of finished goods among the exports to the 
colonies and India uieaas that they represent a larger amount of British labor than is repreBented by an equal value of exports to foreign 
countries. It may be reasonably mferred, therefore, that the British possessions, which consum^ British goods to the extent of almost 
one-third of our total exports, give employment to considerably more than one-third of tJie working population employed by our export 

WRV Tni! COLONIAL TRADE IS UORE RBOU]^\R AND PBRMANE.^T THAN FOREIGN TRADE. 

These two characteristics of our colonial trade are in reality due to one and the some primary cause. It la that in the case of our 
own p0f«e8Bions the consumerB of our manufactures constitute the bulk of the populations; hence the demand is subject only to those 
fluctiiationa produced by the comparatively slow and more or less regular changes in their numbers and wealth. 

But in the ca*ie of many foreign countries our manufactures are merely subsidiary to a large local supply. To a considerable extent, 
also, our exports to foreign countries do not go directly to tiie consumer, but are imported by the foreign manufacturers themselves as a 
kind of raw material, entering into theirown nimiufnctiiies. The foreign demand for English manufactures has therefore in the case of 
many countries, no necessary relation with either the numbers of the population or their total consuming power tor a given article, and 
's liable to be dispro]K)rtionately affected by even slight fluctuations in the aggregate conaumption. Hence such variations as those 

" "'""■■" ~— -- ■•— " •- ' '- -■■■ """ """ -"- "— ", or as those 



which have taken place in the exports to ttie United fitates, which from £4O,76o^0OO in 1872 fell to £16,80v/,vnn 
presented by the exports to Germany, which between the same yeare declined from X31,600,000 to JE20,100,000. 



On the whole it might be held that, in consequence of its det>endence upon the regularly increasing consuming powers of the vast 
bulk of the population, the export trade to our possessions partakes largely of the character of our own internal trade, and the 
additional markets obtained tor our manufactures may in every way be considered as being simply extensions of our home market. 
This is especially the case as regards those colonies which are really peopled by English settlers, such as Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia. 



THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 



E METHODS OF 



r AN OFFICER O 



IPuper read by Hon. F. A, Su-cllenham, Britlali resident Id the Fedaralcd Malay Slates, belorc the Boyal Colonial Inslltuto, I^ndon, March 31. 1806.] 

I had meant to call my paper "The British Government of Native Races," but I felt that the subject was too wide and too open to 
contrciversy to be dealt with in the time allotted to a lecture of this kind. I therefore ask you to bear with me while I gi\'0 to your 
consideration an account of "British Rule in Malaya," as illustrating a particular and somewhat peculiar instance of the British 
government of native races, a subject which is certainly not without interest however I may fail to do justice to its attractions. 

I say the case is special, because the Malay is imbued with peculiar characteristics which make him unusually diflicidt to deal with, 
and as I am now speakmg of the beginning of our close intimacy with Malay affairs, and that took place in the year 18T4, I had better 
use the past tense, though I do not mean by that to infer that everything that was then is altered now. It is almost inconceivable that 
np to January, 1874, ao Tittle was known of the Malay or his home, but it is no exaggeration to say that at that time there were not in 
the Straits Settlements lialf a dozen Europeans who could have correctly stated the names of the Malay States or the titles by which 
their rulere were known. The Straits Settlements, as you know, is an exceedingly ill-named Crown colony, embracing the amall island 
of .Singapore at the Southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula; the smaller island of Fenang, 360 miles farther norib, with two strips of 
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the peninsula called respecUvely Province Weliealey and the Dindings, and yet another strip of the mamland called Malacca, lying 
betneeQ Singapore and Fenang. The country from which Singapore ia diviaed by a narrow but deep channel is Johor, and between 
Johor and Province Wellesley lie all the States over which we have established our influence since 1874. They are, going northwards 
from Johor, the Nt^ri Sembilan or Nine States, at the back of Malacca, and Pahat^ to the east and north of them; then &elangor, and, 
lastly, Perak, the northern district of which marches with Province Wellesley. It is convenient here to state that on the east coast there 
are two independent Malay States, Trenggana and Kelantan, north of Pahang. There are also a number of small States (formerly called 
PatSni), under Siamese influence, to the north and west of KelantMi, and there is the State of Kedah (now also ooder Siamese control) 
to the north of Province Welleslej-. It was from the Eaja of Kedah that the East India Company purehaBed the island of Penane and 
the strip of mainland called Province Wellesley in 1788, and one of the conditions of that purchase was that the ruler of Kedah should 
be protected against his enemies. The honorable company, however, failed to observe that condition of the bargain, and the Siamese 
shortly afterwards attacked and conquered Kedah, dri^-ing the sultan to an asylum in the company's territory. 

LACK OP DEVE[X>PME\-T AND ISTELLIQESCE UN'DBK FOBMSB CONDITIONS. 

These are dull particulars, but they are necessary to convey some vague idea of the geographical position of the remote countries in 
whose later history I wish to interest yon, and also to make it clear that if "the Straits Settlemenls"— which, in truth, suggests nothing 
at all — is but an em|)ty sound to those who live 8,000 miles away, it is certainly curious that while the colony lu part was actually on the 
Malay Peninsula its inhabitants, with few exceptions, knew almost as little of the rest of the land as they might be expected to know of 
Patagonia. 

As to the slate o( ignorance regarding the Malay Peninsula and its inhabitants in 1974, I can speak from personal knowledge, 
without fear of contradiction, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, our predecessors were not much better iiilonued than we were, 
and no one who has left any written record of his experieni* knew any more of the interior than could be learned by the briefest and 
mort cursoiT visit to some place of comparatively easy acc«ss. I may, however, dismiss the subject with the statement that my friend, 
Mr. Clifford, the newly appointed resident oi Pahang, was, so far as we know, the first white man who ever cot any distance into 
Tren^anu and Kelantan. His journey was made last year, and he went not alone, but as the leader of a considerable armed expedition. 



So much for the coiintry and our knowledge of it. As no one could guide tis te the place, it will be understood that we were hope- 
lessly ignorant of the people. lamnotgoingtodraw the Malay for you — Ihavedone that elsewhere — but I question whether there was in 
1874 an Eastern race more difiicult for an Englishman teapproach, to conciliate, to understand, or toappreciate. The native of the Golden 
Chereonese has been well styled " the mysterious Malay. When we first attempted to help him and teach him how to help himself, 
he was an unread book to us, a book wntten in a language we did not understandj a book of which wo had scarcely seen the cover. 
Beyond this the Malay did not want us. His jungles and rivers were all sufficing; his traditions told him nothing of the white man, 
except that a few had come to trade with him in the past centuries, but they had either left of their own accord or he had got rid of 
them by his own peculiar methods, and no real punishment had overtaken the murderers of an isolated garrison or the pirates of a 
lonely sailing ship. The up-country Malav used to be so little of a traveler that, in the days I speak of, few of those who lived 50 miles 



from the sea had ever seen it, and this, added to the fact that no stranger ever trusted himself into the fastness of the peninsula, 

Dvnlain the extraordinary ignorance of the people as to alt matters heyond the narrow confines, not only of their own States, bi 

villages. When 1 first went into the Malay States the Malays of Pdrak'laughed at the idea of a British soldier or sailor ever 



making bis way through their roadless forests, and there is no doubt they believed £at if they could get rid of Mr. J. W. Biroh and 
me, the only two white men they knew, no others would ever come to seek satisfaction of them. 

In order to appreciate the people, to secure their trust and svmpathy, it was necessary to get to tliem, to speak to them, to under- 
stand them, to conciliate them. It was an undertaking for which we were not then qualified, and I have insisted upon the premises 
because I wish you to understand the' real nature of the task we undertook in trying to make ourselves, our methods o! government, our 
ways of life and oFlookingat things, acceptable to the mysterious, the dignified, the suspicious, the high-spirited Sfalay. Add te what I 
have alr^dy said that the foreigner, the interloper, the introducer of new and distasteful ideas was at least a professing Christian, while 
the Malay was something more than a professing Mohammedan, and you have the outlines of the terms on which we entered, with 
characteristic lightheart^ness, into a position that has, I believe, no esact parallel in English administrative experiments. 

With such antagonistic eleukents it is hardly surprising that the first development should have been the assassination of the ofilcer 
who represented the uprooting of old Malay life and the passage of power from hereditary Mohammedan chiefs to the dictate of an 
unknown but infidel stranger. It is true the solitary white man had foreseen this contingency and had told the people to whom he was 
sent that behind him was a power that, having once set its hand to the plow, never looked back; hut it was natural that the Malays, 
circumstanced as I have described them, should smite at tbis statement and prefer to believe that the white man was seeking his own 
profit and aggrandizement and had nothing to support him l^eyond what they could see. 

A BBIEP ACCOUNT OF BBITISH INTERPERBNCG IN UALAVA. 

It will be asked how and why we wero in the Peninsula at all, at least in that part of it beyond the confines of the colony. If I 
try to answer this question with the brevity necessary to the time at my disposal, you will understand that a real explanation of the 
causes which led up to our interference in the Malay Slates iu 1874 can not be given in such narrow limits. 

The highest British authority in the Straits of Malacca is the governor of the colony I have already named. The settlementa 
contained in it formed an Indian presidency, first under the old company and then under the Indian government, until, in 18<67, they 
were converted inte a Crown colony by desire of the European inhabitants. Outsido their proper jurisdiction the Indian and colonial 
govemois of the Straits had always had to deal with what had been te them a serious bngbear, the independent Malay States, of which 
they knew practically nothinp, except that they were the hotbeds of internal feud and external piracy and Tuid; that they were the 
cause of constant trouble in themselves and complaint from British subjects; tliat no satisfaction whatever was to be pit out of them 
under any circumBtaoces; and that the distant authority to which the governor felt he must refer these estralerriterial questions 
invariably declined to consent to any measures of coercion being taken to bring recalcitrant Malay rajas to reason, or to enforce any 
orders or advice which the governor might think it necessary or expedient to offer. So much was this tlie case that British subjects in 
the Straits, were warned that, if they chose to seek adventure or profit in the Malay States, they would do it at their own risk, and it 
was conctnded that it they got into trouble they could get themselves out of it without any hope of assistance from the British 
Government. In the face of modern views of British expansion all this sounds very long ago and far away, but it was as I have stated 
until Lieut. Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke became governor of the Straits in 1873. With his coming there was a change of policy, and as, at 
that moment, the state of the Peninsula was at its very worst, Sir Andrew Clarke took ad\'antage of the jiosition and of his instructions 
to put an end to a condition of affaire that had become well-nigh intolerable. I will not pretend to describe the circumstances; I have 
partially done so in another paper; but the most violent stru^cs were going on in P^rak and Selangar, both Malays and Chinese being 



were each and all in a state of ferment, it not of open fighting, and, worse than all, these quarrels on our borders were spreading to the 
colony; our police etaUona were attackeil, the Penang house of a rich P^rak chief was actually blown up, in the hope of dcstmying ita 
owner, and every day peaceful British subjects sailing through the Straits of Malacca were murdered and their vessels I ooti-d and burned. 
It is necessary to add that these proceedings continued for months, in spite of the fact that British war vessels were doing all in their 
power to protect the shipping and secure the pirates. Owing to the nature of the coast, a complete network of creeks known only to 
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the ])irates and guarded by on immeusc mud bank, the efforts of our tiavy were without result, and luattfre culminated in an attack by 
the pirat«8 on boats manned by British crewa, when two naval officers ivero seriouEiy wounded. 

That seemed to be i|rovocation euoiigh, and the Government of the day muat, I think, have determined that something ought to be 
done; what tliat something should be, Sir Andrew Clarke, with characteristic promptitude, very soon decided. A PCrak raja had 
written to the governor explaining that he, the rightful heir to the pot<Ltion o/ sultsn, had been eupplanted. The raja asked for the 
governor's assistance to secure his birthright, and also requested that a British officer might be sent to him to teach the art of admims- 
tration, offering at the same time to provide him with a suitable residence and to defray the cost of his salary and all other expenses 
out of the revenues of the country. I believe that this was the first stigeestion of the residential idea, and, if I am ri^tht, it is both 
curious and interestinj! that it should have originated, even in its crudest lonn, in the Malay States. \u experienced officer was sentto 
B(^rak to make inquiries, and his report was to the I'ttect that this raja's claims were good, but that, for various reasons, mainly traceable 
to his own neglect of established custom.^, he had been passed over in favor of a man who did not, on liis father's side, belong to the 
ruling family of POrak. That was for the Malay question interesting enough in its way, but it was like others that had preceded it in 
other States without leading to «nv interference on our part. At this time there were niany thousiinds of Chinese mining in Pt^rak, and 
the war of Chinese factions, already anBwera))le for such incidenlsaa the slaughter of 3,000 people in one day, a naval engagement which 
would make a story of its own, the violent antagonism of Chinese secret soi'ietics in the neighboring colony, and the daily acts of piracy 
in the Straits of Malacca, were, however, new factors in Malay politics, and they seriously threatened, if they had not ab'eady disturbed, 
the peace of the Brit ixh settlements. Liovemor Sir Andrew (jlarke's instructions were to inquire into and report upon Malay aSalrs, 
apeeially the advisability of appointing a British officer to reside in Malav, but he saw that this was an emergency where half measures 
were iwelese, and, having flret secured the acceptance by the Chinese of his arbitration in their quarrel, he summoned the Pflrak chiefs 
to a meeting and made with them the treaty of January 20, 1874, by which Raia AlKluliah was acknowledged to be Sultan of P£rak,and 
provision was made for the appointment of a British oAicer, to be styled Britisn resident, whose advice was to be asked and acted upon 
in all matters other than those affecting the Jlohammedan religion or Malay custom. This officer was also, by the treaty, intrusted 
with the collection and expenditure of all the revenues of the Stale. 

I leave you to Imi^ne the difficulties and dangers of that officer's position. The first man who undertook it, or rather the first 
who actually held the sutstantive appointment and attempted to discharge ite duties, was Mr. J. W. W. Birch, the colonial secretary of 
the Strailfl Settlements. His abilities were great, his energy estraordinary, but he did not speak Malay or understand the people with 
whom he had to deal. lie was murdered in November, lS"o*-murderetl to satisfy the hatred of foreign interference, the intolerance of 
the white man's control^and it is extremely likely (hat at tliat time a better knowledge of things Malaj'an would jiot liayc saved the 
British representative. His death was very amply avenged ; none of bis actual murderers escaped, and many of those who had openly 
or surreptitiously consented to the crime also pwd the penalty of their participation in it. More than this, the country was occupied by 
British troons for months, and the Malays, to their intense surprise, saw both the British soldier and bluejacket in inland strongholds 
where no white face had ever before been seen, save perhaps that of the man whose death they had come to avenge. 

This expedition, and the cause of it, were not incidents of Sir Andrew C'larke's government; he had already left the Straits, and it 
was only at the moment of his departure that the small cloud of possible trouble first appeared on the horizon. The P^rak difficulty 
seemed to be solved, and Sir Andrew had at once taken up the cases of Selanpir and Kungei Ujong, placing British residents in both of 
them, and in the latter having to deal with the armed resistance of a dissatislied chief, who, after deleat, ned the State, and eventually 
took up his rexidence in Singapore. 

Sungei Ujong and the Ne(rri Sembilan FubBe<^uently were the scenes of considerable fighting, and both qf them experienced the 
benefits of occupation b^ a British military expedition. I say benefits advisedly. I do not mean that a military expedition is all benefit 
to those against whom it is sent — far from it; but I mean that in the Malay of those days no amonnt of good advice, no sacrifice of 
individuallivee, no missionary effort even, could have done eo much for the Malays, or, to speak candidly, for us, as this show of force. 
The actual amount of damage done in killing, wounding, or looting was very small indeed; everyone was treated aa a friend who did 
not conclusively prove himself to be an enemy, and the people had very little feeling in the matter; but the cbie&, who alone had 
anything to lose by our advent, realized at last that the Britisn power really existed, and could make itself felt in a way that was as 
novel to them as it was disagreeable. 

You are now in po^ession of the facta which led to the acceptance of a Malay invitation to'send a British officer to teach British 
methods of administration; you understand how that idea was extended to all the States from Penang to Malacca, and you will rcfllite 
that, having set the western side of the Malay house in order, it followed, a* enrely as day follows night, that we should be compelled 
to deal similarly with the east coast, and Pahang, the southernmost of those eastern States, nas already passed under our protection, and, 
if it has given trouble, we may fairly hope that its future will l>e no less prosperous than that of ite western neighbors. 

BBlTlsn TRK.\TMEST OF M.^LAVS A.SD NATIVES OEZ^^ALLY AS COMPABBn. WTrH THE MffTHODS EMPLOYED BY SOME OTHEB N.tTIOXS. 

I now come to that part of my subject which is perhaps of the greatest interest. It is this; Having been given what, if you like, 
we will callanopportunity— not perhapsa very attractive one— how did we deal with it? How did we treat the people who invited us to 
send them a teacher, and then, having obtained the real end they sought, murdered their guestT 

You may fairly sav that my woras convey a suggestion which Is incorrect. It was not the Malay people who asked tor the British 
oflicial; it wa8adif!app6inted >Ialay raja who, desiring British reccwnition of a coveted position, offered the invitation as a means to 
that end. He obtained the end he sought, and he was properly helu responsible for what Happened to the guest intrusted to his care. 

In all the Slates there were three clas-^es of natives to be dealt with — first. Malay chiefs, the hitherto rulers of the country; second, 
the Malay people; third, the Chinese. 'The lines on which we have treated all classes are the same; we have endeavored to administer 
the fanip'jui^ticc, to show the same impartiality to all. Indeed, we have revolutionized the social life of the people, and if I can convey 
to you the voguei't idea of the actual conditions of Malay society when first a solitary British officer took up lus residence in each of these 
State.'', vou will be able to appreciate the ^-alne of what lias been done. 

First, remember that 1 am speaking of the East, and of a corner of it so remote that the rest of the East was hardly aware of its 
exii^onee. As to what went on therein no outt-ider knew or cared. In each State the ruler, whether he were sultan, ra]a, or chief of 
lowerrank, was supreme and absolute. His word was law, and oppression and cruelty were the result. Under the ruler were a number 
of chiefs, nsuallv hereilitary, who took their cue from their master, and often out-Heroded Herod in the gratification of their vengeance 
or tlio pursuit tii their peculiar amusements. The people counted for nothing, except aa the means of supplying their chiefs with the 
material for indulging their vicious tendencies. They occupied land, but they did not own it; they worked by command, and without 
paviueni ; they were liable to be deprived of anything they possessed that was worth the taking, or to be taxed to meet the necessities 
of tiie ruler or the liH-al chieftain; their wivea and daughters were often rei^uisitioned by members of the ruling class, and when they 
cea.'^L-d ui aiiv ionger attract their abductors, these women, often accompanied by other members of their families, went to swell the 
rauk^of (lie wn iclinl "debt slaves," apositionfrom which they probably never escaped, but while tliey filled it were required to perform 
all nLvniidduiii':<. and were im-sscil from liand to hand in exchange for the amount of the so-called debt, exactly like any other marketable 
coniiiiiidiiy. Tlic niiinler of a '"raiyat" was a matter of easy Kettieuieut, if it ever caused inquiry, and for the man who felt liimself 
oppn-SM'<riii\viiiidenduraTu-e there w-a.f left tliat supreme cry of the hopeless injured, which seems with the Malay to take the place of 
Buii'id;.' — I iiicuii the blind desirt* to kill and be killed, whidi is known as " mi^ug-Amok." That was how the Malay's were treated in 
their own coiinlry, and you will readily understand that the Chinaman was regarded as fair game, even by the Malay "raiyat," who, if 
he met a Chinam'an on a loiielv road (and nothing but jungle tracks existed), would stab him for a few dollars, and rest assured that no 
one would ever trouble to ask how it happened. 

1 have not exhaustwl the catalogue of horrors. I have only generally indicated some of them; they still exist upon our borders in 
the States of Trerigganu and Kelantan, where as yet Malay methods of government prevail; but I have told you enough, and it is surely 
■omethiug tu be able to say that in every State where there is a British resident slavery of alt kinds has been absolutely abolisliedi forced 
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labor is_ ouly a memory; courts of law, presided over by truBtworthy a 



I we tmdemland as juEtlce to all elasites 
__,__n the protecteil Malay States are now as safe aa in any 
part o( Her Majeaty'a dominions. 

It is a detail tliat tlie first rei^idents had no residences. Mr. Birch never had one in Pi^rak; he lived in a boat, and it was years 
before anything like a comfortable house was built in any of the states to which British residents were accredited. The climate is trying, 
and I mention this fact Iwntuse a (towl house means all thedifference between comparative comfort and certain misery. Once arrival 
at Ills post, the resident had to evolve the rest out of his inner consciousness. No one knew what lie was to do; there was no precedent 
for anything, no eehcme and nothing to guide residents in those early days beyond a general instruction that tliey went to the Peninsula, 
not as rulers, but as adviserp; that they were not to interfere in the minor details of government more than was absolutely necessary, and 
that if they ignored these instructions, and trouble sprantjout of their n^lect of them, they would assuredly be held responsible. At the 
same time' there was the P^rak treaty, bv which the British resident was to collect and expend all the revenues of the IState, and his 
advice was to be asked and acted upoii. ^he caution to refrain from control or interference in details was, moreover, rendered absolutely 
meaninglos by the orders constantly issued in Singapore which concerned everv detail of administration. I must not, however, omit to 
mention that in enjoining upon residents the purely advisory nature of their duties, the secretary of state said he ree<^ized the very 
delicate nature of their position. You will not foi^tthatat first the resident carried about inhisown person tbe only means ho possessed 
of enforcing his advices. 

FroHi the first the resident found that the Malay lower elastics were on his side, though they were not always able to openly show 
it : while the Chinese and all other foreigners were of course delighted with the advent of one whom they looked upon as a protector. 
The great difficulty was to esfabliah really friendly relations with the ruler, and tocilherconeiliateor overawe the chiefs, many of whom 
were powerful enough to at least covertly disregard the orders of the ruler. The task was a sufficiently diHicuIt one, as those who were 
then residents know; but it was accomplished by treating generously the chiefs who bad imdoubted claims to a share in the revenues; 
by constantly seeking the society of the malcontents and talking to them in their own language, patiently explaining the objects of every 
propoi'ed innovation; by putting the men of most consideration on State councils: and, in a few cases, by assuming a determined attitude, 
and, where necessary, outswaggering the greatest swaggerer of them all. 

With the ruler, when once freed from the influence of his old adviKerf, the most successful course waste seek his friendship, to join 
with him in all his amusements, to go on expeditions with him, to make his acquaintance, and, if possible, earn the confidence of the 
members of his family, and to persuade him that the interests o( his country were your chief care, and that no step of any importance 
would be taken without iirst consulting him. 

A thorough experience of Malays will not <jualify an official to deal with Chinese — a separate education is nece=sary tor that, but it 
is a le'son more easy to learn. It is almost hopeless to expect to make friends with a Chinaman, and it is, for a Government ofticer, an 
object that is not very desirable to attain. The Chinese, at least that class of them met with in Malay, do not understand being treated 
as equals; they only realize two positions — the giving and the receiving of orders; they are the easiest people to govern in the P^ast for 
a man of determina'tion, but they roust know their master as he must know them. The Chinese admire and respect determination of 
character in their rulers, and hold that it is a characteristic as necessary as the sense of justice. The man who possesses the judicial 
mind, but is too weak to enforce his own judgment, will never be successful in dealing with the Chinese. 

It is by tlie employment of such means as 1 have descrilied that we have obtained our influence in the Malay States, and aa British 
methods in the treatment of native races have been unfavorably compared with tho.«e employed bj[ other nationalities or self-governing 
colonies, I think both the means used and the results obtained by Bntish officers in the Malay Peninsula (and again I must ast you not 
to forget the difficulties of this case) will favorably compare with, let xm say, American methods toward the Ked Indians, Australian 
policy toward the aborigines, the methods of tjcrmany in Africa, or of Simin in South America and Cuba — even with the jwlicy adopted 
by our esperiencod neighbors, the Dutch, in Xotherlands India. You will not want me to describe to you how our uncontrolled 
countrymen or these foreign nations have dealt with the question of their aubject races; but in America and Australia the original 
inhabitants are lieing improved out of existence, nhile charges, many of which we need not believe, thoiu^ some could probably be 
established, are brought against the treatment of their native subjects by German, Spanish, and Dutch oucials. They are no doubt 
quite able to defend themselves and prove to their own satisfaction that their methods are the best; but when comparisons are sought it 
may at least be slated generally that English ^vemments, in assuming to advise or control native races, aim at securing on the one 
hand freedom of religion and of trade for all nationalities, and on the other, the expenditure in the country of the whole of the revenues 
raised there. It is unlikely that anyone has suggested that France has obtained any contribution from her colonies. On the contrary, 
they have, at least in modern times, been a heavy expense to the mother country, but both Spain and Holland have taxed their colonies 
for contributions to the parent eschequers. 

There are of course many other sources of interesting comparison between British methods of governing native races and those 
employed by our neighbors, or even by our own countrymen when no longer subject to English control; and specially there is the 
practice of compelling natives to cultivate certain products and to sell the whole of the crop to the government at fixed rates. The 
question is, however, too wide for more than the briefest reference here, and I am confident that the lines on which we have not only 
"advised," but controlled the later destinies of the Malay will bear comparison with the methods employed by any of our neightrars. 



TUB RESC(.TS OF BKITlSn POLICY IN MALAY ASD ' 

When British ofiicers first entered the Malay States as advisers they found that a wry small revenue was raised in each by the 
taxation of everj' single article that entered or left the country. As a nile the tax was proportionately higher on the necessaries of life 
than on luxuries. In a few years our influence abolished the duty on eveiTf article of import except opium and spirits, while the export 
duty on tin, the principal product, was much reduceil. and on many of the lees important exports it was altogether removed. This 
policy, with the appointment of British offlcials to all important (iovernment posts, the organization of police forces, and above all the 
putting of everyone who applied for land in possession of what was meant to be an indeieaaable title, gave so much confidence that 
immigrants from the unprotected Malay States, from the Dutch poaiessions, from China, and from India poured into the [>eniiisula, and 
tiic revenues increased by such marvelous strides that I will venture to give you a few figures to illustrate ihe actual results of our jmlicy 
in Malay. 

The first year of whicii it is possible to give any statistics is 1875, and the revenues of the i'arlous States then and at intervals of five 
years since areas follows; 
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I ^ve the expenditure during the same period, because it shows that all the revenues were spent in the State*; and when, as was 
the case everywhere at first, and is still true in Fahang, the revenues were not sufficient t^} meet the expenditure, the difference was 
covered by loans from the colony or the wealthier States: 
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METHODS OF RAISINC REVENCB. 



TJuder British advice and control a regiment of highly trained and di»-cip1incd Indian troops has been raised, and tbese men have 
on HCi'eral occasions been called out on active sen'icc, and have undoubtedly saved the cmplojjracnt of Britiiih troops. We have 
organized police forces, constructed admirable model prisons, hospitals in every center of populatiou, and public buildings to meet all 
requirements. We have built light-houses and waterworks, but our principal and I think our best efforts Lave been directed toward 
the construction of roads and railways and the erection of telegraphs. British advice has prei-ailed for twenty years in the peninsula; 
but for a long tJmo we had no funds for the construction of costly works, and yet we can point to nearly 200 miles of railn'avs, 2,000 
miles of roads, and oier 1,000 miles of telegraph lines, built in a country that not only contained none of^ these things, but which was 
covereil almost entirely by thick jui^le. It is worthy of mention that our railways have been called "works of art," and yet they gi\e 
higher returns on the capital expended than, I believe, any railways in the world, ami our roads are admittedly excellent. We have 
organized a civil service to whom the main credit belongs for worlsiug out the existing results of British influence. The members of 
this »'rvice have shown a zeal and devotion beyond all praise, aud 1 almost n^ret to say that we have carried on the administration 
with such economy that it has cost one-third or one-fourth the amount paid in British India for similar senlees under perhaps lea 
trying conditions. Finally, the trade of the protected l^tates is worih neariy $GO,000,<XK) anoiially, and the figures represent real 
consumption and production. We have not altogether n^lected scientific matters, and in Ferak, where there is an admirable museum, 
the government has spent a [Quarter of a million dollars on making a trigonometrical survey of the State. Of the other institutious that 
most nearly concern the public your chairman can, I think, bear out the statement that th% hospitals arc very ably managed institutions, 
under the personal supervision of English surgeons; that the nriaons are built and conducted on the most approved principles; and 
though we have not done all for education that was possible, still we have done a good deal, and the question or education In the Ei^ 
is one that I feel possesses great difficulties. Nothing but good can, 1 think, come of teaching in the native languages what we call the 
three K's; and of greater value still are the habits of orderliness and punctuality, and the duties inculcated by teachers in the hope of 
making good citizens of their pupils. We have schools for girls as well as boys, and tliat, I think, is cause for congratulation in a 
Mohammedan country, where it will be understood that the only religious instruction Is that of the Koran, at special hours, and usually 
by a special Koran teacher. I do not think that we should aim at giving the Malays the sort of higher education that is offered by the 
eovemment of India to its native subjects, but I would prefer to see the establishment of classes where useful trades would be taughL 
It is unfortunate that when an Eastern has been taught to read aud write English very indifferently he seems to think that from that 
moment the government is responsible for his future employment, and in consequence the market for this kind of labor is overstocked. 
while many honorable and profitable trades find difficulty in obtaining workpien, because of the prejudice against anything like manual 

NATIVE c 



A native of the East is curiously prone to imitate the Weelem, but his imitation is nearly always only partial — hardly ever goes to 
the root of things, and fails by the omission of some important particular. He clothes himseU in items of the Europeau dress, he learns 
scraps of the language, essays British sports, without sufficient energy or determination to thoroughly succeed, and he will even, with 
what seems praiseworthy enterprise, take up the planting of some new product in imitation of a European neighbor, often, I regret to 
say, wasting thereby a capital that would have oeen better employed in some other form of planting or business which he really 
understood. Just as I think the Eastern is never so well or becomingly dressed as in his national costume, so I think it should be our 
object to maintain or revive his interest in the best of his traditions, rather than encourage him toassume habitaof life ttiat are not really 
fiiuted to his character, constitution, climate, or the circumstances in which he lives; which are, in fact, unnatural to him, and will lead 
htm to trouble and disappointment, if not to absolute disaster. 

THE QRBATESr ACHIGVEMGhT IS lUPEOVED 



The present 
IS attended by 
a rather surprising to 
wn language, state that 



The greatest achievement of British influence in Malay is the enormous improvement in the condition of the Malays themselves. 
They are freer, healthier, wealthier, more independent, more enlightened, happier by far than when we went to them. I think this 
is a tact on which every officer in the service of the various Slalay governments may be sincerely congratulated, and many of those 
officer are themselves Malaj'sand under our guidance have contributed to this result. I fear it can not be expected that the British 
Government, still less the British people, should take much interest in such a distant and unknown corner of the ivorld as the Malay 
Feninsula; but you who have been pood enough to come here to-night will be glad to hear this confident statement of mine. I am 
trying to avoid the mention of individual names— it is so difficult to prevent injustice by omission — but I can not forltear to say that the 
present happy condition of the Malays in that State where they probably outnumber all the rest of their coimtrynien under our 
influence is due m^nly to one whose name wil! never be forgotten in PiJrak, and that is my friend, Sir Hugh I>nv. 

I may tell you two facts that have a special interest as showing what Malays in high places think of British nile. 
Sultan of P6rak visited England in 1884. When he returned a feast wa" given to welcome him back, and the banquet was 
all the principal Malay chiefs in the country. I was present, acting for the resident, absent on leave, a ' ' 
hear Raja Dris (for he was not then the Sultan), in a fluent and admimbly expressed afterniinner speech, ii 
for fen years they had watched British methods with misgiving and apprehension, but nov ' ■' • - 
the FC'rak chiefs, he wished to say that there was no longer any hesitation in their mini 
been done tor them, and they would not accept a return to Malay rule. 

Tlie other incident occurred in Pahang a few weeks ago. You know we had trouble ir 

of the StraitaSettlementa thought it well that the Sultan of Fahang should visit Sinf^pore. „ ^ j 

recent, and it appears that the Sultan felt then such little confidence in our good faith that be vowed that if he e\-er returned to Pahang 
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he would give hie we^ht in ulver to the poor. The otber nif^ht his highness fulfilled the promiiie, and after a great feaet he duly took 
his seat on one scale, while silver dollars to the nomber of 2,362 were piled on the other, and the balance being thus eiactly adjusted 
the money was at once handed over for distribution to the poor. 

LIBEBALITY IS THE EEYNOTB OF SUCCESS. ' 

I have tried to Kive you some idea of the sort of place Malay was in 1874; I have mentioned some of the work done under British 
influence since, and 1 have imperfectly sketched the present position, both as regards the country and the people. I am no prophet, 
bat I see no reason wh]|r the prospecis ol the future should not be measured by the experience of the past. The keynote of that success 
is liberality, especially in the treatment of Malays, the owners of the land; in encouragement to alt those willing to risk their capital and 
health in a new country, and in the construction of useful public works, which so far have always returned, directly or indirectly, the 
money q>ent on them. 

Our m^n aim now shonld be the encouragement of planting, because I take it that the permanent occupation and cultivation of 
the soil is a more worthy object than the desolation of the face of the country by surface mining. Planting in Malay has had much to 
contend agtunst; but the Englishman who goes to the East to plant is usually the "fine fleur" of his kind, aod the men who have mode 
Ceylon what it is, who recovered there from the most crushing olow and from the ashes of Arabian coffee have raised a yet more suceeefiful 
product, are not to be denied, and they have proved to demonstration the value of the Malay Peninsula for the growth of Liberian 
coffee — proved not only tliat it will grow, but that it will jia^, and will last. There may be a fortune in otiier tropical products, 'but I 
wHI not go into the attractive but doubtful region of possibilities. The facts are that in the Malay States there are millions of acres of 
unexplored and uninhabited jungle, magnificently timbered and watered, and capable of producing any npecies of tropical agriculture 
that nourishes under the equator. This land has faciliticB of access that, if not unrivalel, are cerliunly great, and improving every 
The labor question was a difficulty, but a high authority on planting once said to the memters of this institute, "Ah to labor 



_ e planters in the Malay F „ , , ^. 

Bupport which I believe it is to the interest of the Government to give them, Mr. John Fercuson, who knew the temper of the ir. 

was speaking of, will be found to have gauged them accurately. At present, you understand that we rely almost for existence upon the 
export of tin. It may last for ages, but it is certain that we nave already seen some fields of the mineral worked out. It goes, and as 
thet« is nothing behind it we must find something to replace it. We exact a high duty, and that money wc invest in railways that give 
us a good return and onen communications that make our waste lands available for i^iculture. That seems a good enough reason why 
we should encourage tne "bona fide" planter, but in my opinion it is 8 far belter one that we should try to secure a settled population 
to till the soil and convert eome of our millions of acres of ]ungle into cultivated fields that will supply their owners with subsistence- 
Oiir first duty, I take it, is to attract immigrants, and the best way to keep them is to settle them on the land. When once they are 
there, not only will they personally contribute to the revenue by paving land rent and other direct and indirect taxes, but the 
(lovemment can always impose a moderate dutv on any produce exported. 

The gold-mining industry in Pahang and fSrak is now of such importance that, without l>eing oversanguine, one may r^jard it as 
giving promise of a good, perhaps of a great, future. Good indications have also been found in the Negri Sembilan, and, considerinK tlie 
nature of the country and the immense (iilliculties of prospecting, it would be reasonable to sujjpose that the little we know of gold, in 
what I hardly need remind you is the golden Chersonese of the ancients, is surely less than remains to be discovered. The Chinese must 
ever receive the credit for taking full advantage of the facilities we offered thein to make tin mining the most important industry in the 
protected Stales, but it is a satis&ction to think tliat what has been done for gold is the work of our own countrymen, for I imagine that 
the Australians who, with men of this conntry, have done such excellent service in Pahang and PSrak will not object to my counting 
them as Englishmen. 

C.ENBRAL CO>'CLl*BIOKS AS TO THB SECRET OF SICCESS, AND THE BEST POLlCl 

From what I have already said you may have gathered the principles on which n 
wish to emphasize those principles, an<i to state in detail the methods which secured us 
will serve equally well with any other native race that comes under British influence. 

The timt requirement is to learn the language of the people to be rule<l. I mean to learn to speak it and write it well. And the 
first use to make of (his knowledge is to learn as much as possible about the people, their customs, traditions, character, and idiosyn- 
crasies. An officer who has his heart in his work will certainly gain the sympathies of those over whom he spends his trouble. In the 
liUlay States we have always insisted upon officers passing an examination in Malay, and the standard is a high one. 

The main care of those responsible for the administration should be to keep faith in any matters of f^cement, and to do everything 
possible to secure justice for every class and everj' nationality, without fear or favor. To punish crime and redress wrong is probably 
the greatest novelty you can offer to an Intern, and though he has been accustomed to all forms of bribery he very soon underslands 
and appreciates the change of regime, when to oHer a bribe is not only an insult, but will almost certainly get the would-be briber into 
serious trouble, 

I take it the leading motive of government in an English dependency is to spend for its advantage all the revenues raised in it, 
never seeking to make money out of a distant possession, or exact any contribution toward Imperial funds. The Malay States are not, 
of course, British dependencies, and the rule I speak of has been very carefully observed with them. This policy is one which appeals 
specially to intelligent natives of the East, and as long as these principles are maintained the spread of English rule can only be for good, 
and no native race. Eastern or otherwise, will regret the advent of English advice, as in MaHya, or English control, as in India. 

That is as to what we should do. It is almost as important to bear in mind what we should not do. We should not interfere 
overmuch with native customs and prejudices, and we should be specially careful to avoid any attempt to forfe English views, even 
when English opinion is practically unanimous on a subject, upon a people living under utterly different conditions, and who, if their 
voice is hard to hear, may still bitterly resent what they think an intolerable interference. 



CONSEqUEST ox THE M.ILAY THEATV OF FEDERATION ASD THE ANC.LO-FBENCH TREATY COSCEBSISG SIAM. 

For twenty years British residents filled that curious position in the Malay States which I have de-wribed to you; but the difficulties 
became daily greater as the States increased in importance, and I am glad to sav that last July, with the sanction of the secretary of 
state for the colonies, a treaty was concluded between the governor of the Straits Settlements (Sir Charles Mitchell), acting for and on 
behalf of Her Majesty's Government, and the rulers of all the States under our protection, by which all previous arrangements concerning 
the appointment of residents were confirmed, and the following new provisions were actually agreed to: 

(a) The federation for administrative purposes of the protected Malay States, with an undertaking to mutually assist each other 
with men or money. 

(b) The appointment of a resident-general as the agent and representative of the British Government under the governor of the 
Straits Settlements. 

(c) The raising of a force of Indian soldiers for eer\-ice in any part of the peninsula, or, it required, in the colony. 

This new departure needs no comment; it has the secretary of state's approvaL As no step has yet been taken to get the scheme 
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into working order, it is early to anticipate the results of the change. I would remind you, however, that this h the first time any 
echeme of adminixtration haa ever been framed, for hitherto the residents in each State have worked without reference to their 
neighbors' action. I trust that in future, at any rate, a nearer approach to uniformity will be secured. The other aUvantagea of union 
and a sympathetic control of Malay affairs will easily occur to you. The mlera of the four Slates (for Sungei Ujong and Negri Scmbilan 
are now one) understand very ivcll the objects of this new treaty, its provisions, and the effect likelv to be proiluced in the peninsula; 
but certiunly one of the principal reasons why they so readily subscribed to it is, that while they undertake to give each other financial 
and other asitislance, unuer advice of the resident-general, they will now at leai^t be consulted in the matter. 

This federation has united the interests of all the Malay States, from the confines of Siamese influence in the north (o Johor in llie 
south. Less than two months ago Her Majesty's Government concluded an important treaty with France concerning their respective 
interests on the borders or in the neighborhood of Siamese territories. 1 wish only to allude to one provision of this treaty, and that is, 
that the French and English undertake to reo^nizc and practically guarantee the independence of what may be called Central Slam. 
That is a very u.«cful provision, for it prevents any possibility of conterminous boundaries between France and England. To the north 
of Pahang ami cast of Perak there are two independent Malay Slates, Trengganu and Kelantan, where fiourlsh all those abuses and 
erueltiea that have been swept away from the States under our control. I suppose it ia aksolutely certain that these States will in time 
come under British influence. Vndcr prewnt conditions they are bad iieighljors; they harbor murderers and bad characters of all sorts, 
and they have already caused the other States a great deiil of trouble and ex)>ense. To go further than this would be to indulge iu 
speculations that the Hiameee might consider hardly friendly. Everyone can liest draw his own conclusions after a careful study ot^ tlie 
map of the peninsula; but the conditions of life in some of the small States to the north of Kelantan are such that one may well hesitate 
to Bay that Siam claims to exert any influence within them. 

One thing, however, is certain, that no connection can at present be made between Malayan and Burmese systems of railway and 
telegraph without going through territory over wliich Siam claims suzerain rights, tiiough the land is actually part of Maldya. we are 
already within measurable distance of a tlirough railway from Province Wellcsley to Port Dickson, and if Lnj^Jishmen in the Straits of 
Malacca had shown anytliing like the energy exhibited in Africa or Australia a port of such commanding importance as Singapore 
would have years ago become the terminus of a Malay Peninsula railway that would at least have traversed the whole of the western 
States. As the eastern States develop under British control an east-coast railway will possibly be the great civilizing influence on that 
side, and the systems of west and east coast united would naturaJly, by a short northern extension, join the railway scheme of Burma, 
where the gauge is the same as ours. By means of a railway ser\'ice across the peninsula and a line of fast steamers from the east coast 
through the Torres Straits it is said that the journey from England to Australia can be materially shortened. What is true of railwai-s 
is equally true of the telegraph, and it might in time of war be of great Imperial importance to have an unbroken land line from India 
to Singapore. 

THE RIUTISR OFflCIAL ANO THE Pl'BUt'. 

So far I have described to you the Te.sults of a unique and most interesting experiment, and I have, I hope, proved to you that in the 
face of special dlfiiculties we have secured the happiness, the prosperity, and the confidence of all classes of natives in the protected 
Malay States, because we have observed those principles which, I believ^ must always brii^ them an equally eood result. 

In conclusion, I wish to say one word about the European and the manner in which he should be treated by Government officers, 
in order that he also inay tihare in the advantages that can be gained by risking bis life and fortune in a new comitry. I have heard 
Europeans, especially Frenchmen and Germans, tay that they would rather live in a British colony than in one governed by officials of 
their own nationality. They give many reasons for the view they hold, and it is only necessary to mention here one of them: It ia the 
generalstateraent that British officials aremore "get-at-able," more practical, moresympathetic, and more bueinessUke than either French 
or German colonial officers. In spite of that independent testimonj-— on the correctness of which I can hardly, with propriety, offer an 
opinion — I think that the English official has something to learn m his treatment of men of his own color who approach nim in bia 
official capacity. In MaUya so much has been done by Orientals that the achievements of the white man look very small indeed. 
Roughly speaking, the Chinaman has supplied the revenues, and tlie Government, under the direction of British officers, has laid the 
money out and made the country what it is. Of private European enterprise, except in planting and a few mines, there has been 
practically none. I think there would have been moro if further encouragement had been offered, but some British officials appear to 
acquire, in the course of their service, a habit of looking with suspicion on ait their own countrymen who have any official deahngs 
with them. It seems remarkable that it should be so, nut almost anyone can bear out my statement; and I think everyone who has 
influence should use it to discourage an attitude which, if assumed by a senior officer, wilt very soon be imitated by his jimiors. 

I have never been able to sympathize with this frame of mind myself, because I have, I am glad to say, in a somewhat long 
experience, neverseen anything to justify it Tenmenmay ask a Government official foreomething, undertaking on their part something 
in return. Nine may fulfill their promisea and the tenth may fail. Because of that one failure, or even if tlie proportion were higher, 
it is not a sufficient reason for the official to r^rd all future comers as untruHtwortby. I don't think anyone who knows my official life 
will acCTisc me of want of sympathy for the native. I have been frying to fell you how absolutely necessary I think it in for the successful 
government of natives, but those to whom the administration is intnisted must not ignore Europeans, (iovemment officials are there as 
the temporary stewards of a property — the servants of the public. It should be their object to eiiconnwe every ligitimale enterprise for 
the advancement of the country and the profit and prosperity of those who dwell therein. I trust I shalinot be underetood as advocating 
extravagance or carelessness for the interests intrusted to us, but between due caution and restrictions which make profitable enterprise 
almost impossible, thereappears to me to lie the whole art of successful Kovemment. It would perhaps seem absurd to remind Government 
officers that they have not inherited their positions, nor do they hold them for their own benefit or for the indulgence of any personal 
caprice. Beyond the preservation of pea;c and the protection of life and property, to which I do not refer, the official is there to open 
the country by great works — roads, railways, telegraphs, wharves. He is there to encounwe capital, and to do everything in his power 
to make thelivcs of the people of all classes and nationalities safe, pleasant, and profitable. The climate of the Malav Peninsula, especially 
to those who must go out of their houses and work in it, is not by any means a good one for Europerns. It is hot, damp, and enervating; 
full ol malaria, and those who live there are constantly exposed to all the diseases common to the Tropica. With proper care, of course, 
most of the risk may be avoided, but careful precaution is a necessity. 

Now, with these attractions on the one handand Africaon theother, is it likely that any rich, able, eneigetic Englishman will hurry 
to llic Malay Peninsula to invest his capital and devote his energies to a life in that distant and unknown region? If, however, he do«« 
go there, if he is willing to lake all the risks, what do you suppose it is tor? Not, I imagine, in order that he may lose his health and his 
money in some fruitless attempt to achieve the impossible, nor yet that he may, by toiling for the rest of his life, secure a return of 5 or 
6 percent on his money. He goes to what is called "make his fortune;" and 1 greatly regret that, though every colony in Australia, 
though South Africa, America, and numbers of other countries, have produced thousands of wealthy men fo l« tho ht-ft form of 
adve^isement of the advantages offered, the Malay Peninsula haa, hitherto, done little more for European investors than al>sorb their 
money. It is a curious fact that, so far as I know. Crown colonies hardly ever produce really rich colonists, while the constitutionally 
governed colonies can tell them by hundreds and thousands. I believe tne reason ia that in Crown colonies there is a uarrow'ness and 
want of liberality in the treatment of bona fide commercial imdertakings that makes it impossible to obtain much success, and in 
consequence the capital, the energy, and the brains go elsewhere. 

I have laid stress on this pomt, because I think that it is one of tho most important. There ia probably no one so keenly interested 
in Malilya as I am. My coimcction with the protected Stales has never ceased since I went fo Perflk, in January, 1874, I have watched 
the conversion of the various States from jungle places into a country that some of us are almost proud of, and I do not wish now to see 
advancement checkeil. I hardly think this is a time to be less liberal, for I do not believe that any country can develop into greatness 
when it has to rely tor prosperity on one industry, especially when that industry is practically limited to the praiseworthy efforts of 
thousands of Chinese to win from the soil alluvial tin by methods which, if they are successful, are certainly primitive. 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

SRaCftlPnON OF the XETBOIie BY WBICB TBB PEOPLE ABB GOTBRKBD AND THB ISUNSfi DE\-ELOFED UKDEB BBITISH COLONIAI. BULE. 

rFcODi npei on the metbodB of KOTenunent in the Fiji lalanda, pieaented by Dr. M. I. FlDucani!. medical offlcer aod provincial impectoi. Filllalaudf, before tbc 
^ . Hoysl Colonial Institute, London, NoTcmberOT, 1900.] 

In no other part of onr colonial empire will be fonnd snch divereified charactere of govemment as are depicted in our possesions 
in the soathem hemisphere. For inxtance, due weat and to the southwest of the group, a distance of 1,900 milea and about seven days' 
f^tcain from Suva, the capital of Fiji, is the vnst continent of Australia, containing the representative governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia. To the eouth of the continent is the island of Tasmania. Almost due 
Bonth of the group, a distance of 1,200 miles and five days' steam from Suva, is Hew Zealand, a colony held to be of a more advanced 
type even than her sister colonies to the westward, the majority of which have agreed to emerge out of their isolated strength and 
experience to enter a united and powerful commonwealth, as States welded together for mutual _peace and prosperity. New Zealand has 
not yet joined the commonwealth. To the northwest is the vast poswssion of British New Gumea, managed and financai by three of 
our Anstralian colonies— New South Wales, Victoria, and Queen Bland— and administered on the same principles as a Crown colony, 
though no doubt beneficially influenced in such government by the advice, assistance, and sympathy of the parent colonies of 
Australia. • • • 

Passing to the eastward of New Guinea, and still lying northwest of the Fiji group, are the long fringe of Southern Solomon Islands, 
which for the most part are under the protectorate of the British flag and governed by a resident commissioner under the high 
commissioner, who is also the governor oi Fiji. The jurisdiction of the h^h commissioner extends to certain islands in the New 
Hebrides, to the southwest of the Fiji group, as also to Tonga or the Friendly Islands in the eame direction, over which latter place 
we seem to have lately strengthened our relations by the dispatch of a mission to the present king. 

To the north of the Fijian group we arc in touch with Samoa, of the Navigator Islands, where, although our commercial interests 
are largely bound up with the prosperity of tliese islands, we have, out of political exigencies, relaxed our sway. Still farther north are 
the Tokeiau, or Union group, and the Ellice and Gilbert groups— all under a British protectorate. To the southward are the Cook 
Islands, adminjalered througti the government of Mew Zealand. 

4 MODEL GOVBBNUKNT FOB AK CNDKVELOPED PEOPLE. 

It may be mid without tear of contradiction that the Crown colony of the Fiji Islands, outside of the above-named self-governing 
neighboring colonies, is the parent, model, and pioneer of those later and younger civilizations going on with success^in some rapid, in 
oUiere slower— as shown in New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, the Union, and other groups; and therefore it is that 
a brief consideration of the Fiji Islands, in the paat and present, is not inopportune for enabling iia to see how far the new imperial 
expansion in these seas is likely to benefit civilization, and may not indirectl}' bear on the future policy of the Australian commonwealth 
in ite relation to neighboring groups under the British flag in the near or distant future. The Fiji group of islands, then, numbering 
between 200 and 250, is situated between latitude 16=" and 22° S., and between lonptude 177° W. and 175° E., as will be seen by referring 
to the map. * * * 

The population in the group of the various races is as follows: Europeans, 4,000; half-castes, 1,500; Indians, 13,000; Polynesians, 
2,074; Fiji^ans, 98,950; Kotumahana, 2,200; others, 1,100. Total population, 122,824. • • • 

INnuSTRIES OF THE COLONr. 

The principal industries of the colony are the following: (1) The cultivation and manufacture of raw sugar. (2) The making 
of copra, llie dried nut from the cocoanut palm. (3) The cultivation and e:iport of green fruit. (4) The manufacture of distilled spirit, 
a by-product from sugar. (5) The export of the peanut, prized for its oil and in the maaufacture of confectionery. (6) Pearl shell, 
turtle shell, and W!ch(MJe-mer. (7J The ^wth and manufacture of superior classes of tobacco. (8) Kiee is also largely cultivated. 

Having enumerated the chief induatnes of tlie group, which by no means exhausts the list, it is necessary to consider for a few 
moments some points connected with the chief ones. 

The wealth and future prosperity of the colony undoubtedly depend on the output of sugar, and it has been shown that in the 
Fiji Islands sugar cane is capable of high cultivation and growth in nearly every district with profit to the cultivator in spite of the falling 
prices in raw sugar. The sugar ind^ry is entirely in the hands of the wealthy Colonial Sugar Refining Company, who poasees 

?ractical]y the monopoly for the supply of su™j in the whole of Australasia, and are even now sending Fijian grown sugar into Canada, 
he system adopted is tnat of local planters— European, Indian, and Fijian— cultivating areas of cane land and i^elling the product (o the 
centratmillsoftlie company; proper culti\'ation of llie lands is brought about by the terms in the company's contracts with the growers, 
by which they are paid, not in accordance with the quantity of cane grown and dehvered to the mills, but on the percentage of raw 
sugar obtained by analysis of the cane supplied, with a sliding scale. **'<■' 

In the vicinity of all the mills large areas of native lands are held in common by the various village communities, and the systematic 
cultivation of this product is insisted upon by government as an important means of inculcating industry among a race naturally lazy, 
and also as a means of paying the native taxes necessary for their specialized form of government, and increasing their communal and 
individual wealth. 

The regular growing and cultivation of cane by Fijians has until quite recently been n^lected, but under the now regime of our 
present governor greatly increasing areas have been put in and are properly attended to, thereby yielding good profits both to individuals 
and lo the community, and adding many of the comforts necessary to liie among this race, the ateence of which comforts has influenced 
in the past their rapid decrease. The methods of cultivation are carried out under skilled advice by the company's servants, and in the 



in most instances yields good natural crops, and the frequent changing where native lands are available prevents the soil from being 
worn out. • * * 

The cocoanut palm and its products is the second most important industry in Fiji; it abounds in all the South Sea islands, and in 
none more so than in Fiji, and yields a good profit to the grower; the contract price for Government-grown copra — the dried fruit of the 
cocoanut — was la^t year £10 15b. a ton ; in the windward islands of the group, where there is a large output, the native taxes are almost 
entirely paid in copra, and the tax refunds after paying the assessment for each town last year resulted m the largest refund from tasee 
ever known in the colony, with great material advantage to the Fijian. The planting of largo areas of waste native lands with the 
cocoanut palm has been insisted upon by the Government, which wiil in time mean a considerable am&unt of wealth to the colony, and 
in any case supply the gaps necessarily left in this product after each hurricane, to which the group is unfortunately periodically liable. 
There ought also to be to capitalists and those understand in t; the business a good trade in coir fiber, manufactured from thedrled busks 
of the cocoanut, at present freely used by the natives for making "sinnct" and other rope which largely enters into their housebuilding. 
Cocoanut oil is largely made, and is being turned to good account in the manufacture oi soap, both in l;ijiand the colonies. The output 
of copra is of course veir dependent upon the absence of hurricane seasf" • • »■ 

The cultivation of the banana, which a few years l»ck was on an 
£70,000, came almost to a standstill by reason of banana-leaf disease, 
large company and other capitalists and the scientific culture and cr"" 

the Nadi and Sigatoka rivers have entered into tliousands of contrac . . .. „ ... 

mm, they grow the fruit and transport it down from the "hiuterluid" in fiat-bottomed punts to the mouths of the Siagtoba and Nadi 
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rivers to meet the ateamera which mII rejfolarly every fortnight for them. Thia slate ol affairs ia eitremely advantageous to the native 
owners, as, being away from sugar-growing diatricte and the soil in thia part of Viti Levu being unsuitable for the growth of the cocoa- 
nut, poverty and all it brings in ita train was largel v the cause of the great mortality amongst Fijians in these diatricts. Already Uie 
materia) wealth derived from the growth and sale of bananaa haa given to the people better houses, clothes, and food, and must influence 
their future considerably. • • • 

Indian corn is grown in large quantities in Fiji and seems to thrive in any part of the group. It is largely grown by coolies, and 
is in the inland and mountain towns grown as a tax product. 

Coffee grows well in Fiji, both the Liberian and Arabian varieties, and does best in shaded mountainous districts, such ss are found 
in the upper reaches of the Wainihuka in Viti Levu. Wide areas have been put in by the Fijians as an addition in future years for the 
payment of their taxes and self-betterment. 

Vanilla grows well, and has realized good prices in the open market. 

Tobacco is very largely grown by the Fijiaus ae a tax product, and under proper and skilled cultivation and curing has found much 
/avor by.esperienced European smokers. Already there is a company engaged mgrowingand manufacturing cigara in Viti Levu. Bamie 
fiber, cocoa, cinchona, tea, fuid India rubber are all to be found in Fiji. 

Tea docs exceeiiingly well, and has a delicioua flavor. There were, when I went to the colony, two flourishing estates wilh a 
perfect soil and altitutle for the growth of this plant. At present the local consumption of the product is entirely drawn from the 
grpup, and it is also exported to Isew /icaland ami Australia. 

Raw rubber is also found in the islands, and has been collected as a (ax product from the Fijian in some of the mountain towns 
of Viti Levu. 

The enumeration of the foregoing products is but a small reconl of what can be done under the tropicnl clinic and fertile soil of 
Fiji, but it by no means comprises the full list. No consideration, however, of thei^e would be sufficient without a. rcCeronce to labor, 
without which the most fertile Eoil would never yield its products. 

The labor of the colony is derived chiefly from the immigrant Indian and Polynesian taceaand the local Fijian. Theprincipal labor 
on the larger estates in, of course, coolie labor, carried on by the tjovemment annual imjKirtation an<l indenture to the vanons employers 
who apply for men, to whom they are bound for a perind of five years, after which the Indian immigrant has to live a further pcrioH of 
five years in the colonv, but is a free ^^nt to rcindenturo if he likcM, or go and work where he pleases. The jireliininarv cost of 
introHuction of coolie Inlnir to the em]>1oyer is about £lii per head. TliiA sura covers the cost of passage, of recruiting in India, detention 
in depot for quarantine and allotment purposes, medical inspection fees, and return passage to India, to part of wiiich Government 
contributes, as under contract wilh the government of India the colony is liable for their return at the end of their ten years' residence. 
The annual average wages of tlie coolie is about .£18 ikt annum. They can be employed on time or task work, and the more skilled 
and ex))crienced hands enjoy better wages as masters of steam launches and responsible work in the mills. The women and children, 
when suitable, are also emptovcd and paid in proportion to the work they do. Time-expired indentured Indiana take up areas of land 
of their own and do well as freemen ui the colony, growing bananas, rice, sugar cane, maize, and such products. Others enter into 
domestic service, and many are prospei'ous and industrious shopkeepers and rearers of cattle and livn stock. They aro, as a rule, a fine 
hard-working lot of men, and the tendency nowadays is to replace all other native labor by them. The use of them in any numbers is 
necessarily restricted to employers having available" capital at hand when they require them, by reason of the heavy introduction fees; 
Init of recent years there haa been a marked diminution in the coat, which must still further diminish as time goes on. The number of 
immigrants on order for the various estates in 1900 amounted to over 1,000. The actual Indian population in the islands at the end of 
1890 was about 13,000. The birthrate among adnita under indenture is fl.!8 per cent. The adult death rate of Indians in the colony 
is about 1.04 per cent, and among children 12.34 per cent. Thia must be regarded as satisfactory in view of the disease to which this 



o liable and the negligence and apathv of parents. 
e coolie laborer in Fiji is surrounded by protective 1 . . 
by which his health, home, food, work, wages, and life are regulati?d. The immigration office of the colony has a number of inspectors 



Tlie coolie laborer in Fiji is surrounded by protective l^alation of a atringent character during the whole period of his indenture, 



who reside on the larger e.^totes to look after his interests, and the medical service ia almost whollj" taken up with his sanitary and medical 
care, (jood feeling exists between employers and employed, mainly due to the tact, moderation, and good sense of the Government 
sen-anta employed in the work. The employers are, witliuut exception, high-minded, honorable men who recognize the necessity of 
Government control in a race unable to regufalc their own conduct and interests. Both Government and emiiloyers nnite in putting 
forward schemes advantageous to the important industries concerned and the people employed in bringing about its prosperity. * * * 

Other labor of the colony is carried on by Polynesian immigranis recruited from the Solomon and Hebrides group in Afelancsia, 
and is under Government supervision and control; the perioil of indenture is for three years, and the average rate of wages between tSi 
and £10 per annum. The introduction fees are about £15, which include the return passage. Many of these immigrants settle 
afterwards in the colony and reindenturo themselves; they are very adaptable to the country, and like the work of making copra, 
tending cattle, or growing bananas. The immigration of Polynesians, however, has of late years not been popular, as, speaking 
generally, they are unsuitable for every kind i>f work and proportionately expensive; tlie more active government of their various 
islands, Vesultinginamoresettledstaleand the diminution of tyranny by the native chiefs, thanks to the influence of Mr. Commissioner 
'Woodford, has also tcn<lcd to limit the number of these immigrants. The Polynesian in Fiji is a docile and law-abiding subjc<-t, and 
his care itnil welfare has been provided for in a very comjirehensive oixlinance, administered under the immigration oHice. 

The Fijian labor of the colony is derived from the native population, and in many districts, where local conditions are unfavorable 
to the raising of the various products for tax and local requirements, large numbers are indenluretl to European settlers on annual 
(^^rtelnenl^, tlie rate of wages being £5 to £8 per annum. For heavy clearing work the Fijian is eminently suitalile, but he is not 
capable of bustained attention, and for skilled lalior is quite unsuitable. Under the communal svstem of government of the Fijians the 
al^enei! of able-bodied adults is a loss for local productive ami other absolutely necessary work connecte<l with Wlli^^ housebuilding, 
etc. Where there is no real reason for it, Govcnitiient dues not encourage Fijians going out to work for EuTOi>eans, but in one or two 
provinces nearly the whole of their taxes and refund for ee!f-beltemicnt is derived from this source. 

COMMERCE OF THE COLONV. 

The trade of the colony ia carried on almost entirely with the Auatralasian colonies and New Zealand. The imports in 1899 
amounted in value to £263,043 16s. 7d., the exports in the same year to £481,856 9s. 8d., the total to £744,980 Cs. 8d. There has lieen a 
steadv increase of tonnage, five-sixths being British, during the past ten years, the figures being in 1899: Entered, 128,791 tons; cleared, 
126.6-16 Ions. 

The revenue of the colony has been making enormous strides during the past three years, owing principally to the absence of anv 
severe linrricane, the revenue in 1899 being £98,021 and expenditure £95,567. Of the total revenue £50,000 was derived from customs. 

The cultivated land amounts to 48,803 acres and the uncultivated to 4,905,117 acres, 

EDUCATION, 

The education of the natives is carrie<l on almost entirely by the missionary bodies; Government aid is extended to the public 
schools of Suva and Levuka, where the children of Europeans and half-castes attend. Affiliation has lately been brought about with the 
colony ol Victorip, for these schools, which are annually inspected by one of the inspectors of the Victorian Government, a much-needed 
reform which has already worked wonders for the pupils. For a period of twenty-flve years Fijians have been governed through a 
native commissioner, witli the aid of the native chiefs, who have occupied officially and by virtue of their hereditary rank the position 
of lieutenant-go vernors to the various provinces, where they have full power. This patriarehial form of government has been aatiafactory 
in 80 far u a large population, formerly of a wild class, have been converted into the most law-abiding Bubjecta of Her Majeety; ana 
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further, tUe system of goTerament hae eoabled the admiDistrfttion to collect a lai^e revenue— about £20,000 a year— which otherwise 
would have been unavailable to meet the neceeaary expenditure connected with their government. Further, it has fostered a system 
of comparative industry and matual help euch as to draw forth from a recent di^tinguiBhed American Utety visiting the ^roup the 
opinion "that as the result of an inveatifjalion undertaken by hira of the conditions of Government prosperity and well-being of the 
natives under Tarioiie administrations in this hemisphere, that of Fiji most nearly approaches the ideal philanthropic care in these times 
expected from sovereign European powers to colored races." 

Further, the system in vogue m Fiji must have much to commend it when the triumvirate of powers in Samoa, a* a result of their 

rnmec 
„shin. 
In BO far Britain has loyally done her duty to the Fijians oi 
baa been in what I may term the closer domestic interference, n 
welfare and the perpetuation of the race are to be an actuality. * - - 

The Fijians have jirogresBed little since annexation either socially or domestically, have clung with tenacity to their old cuslome 
and habits, and bid fair to disappear at no very distant date from these beautiful island?. Their internal administration has been the 
ancient one of ceremonial, and beyond the raiding of the local tax, the maintenance of quiet and peace in each province, the planting of 
a present sulbciency of food for indidduals, no heed was given of to-morrow, the systematic cultivation and development of the t-oil 
was neglected, and all progrcsmve industry was at a standslill. This chameleon-like existence of the Fijian has 8tanipe<l itself on the 
naliooal character, crampe<l his p»=vchological expansion, and has developed in.'nuciance, lethargy, improvidence, and lazinc.«.s to such a 
degree as to balUe all attempts in llie past to bring about improvement. • • * The influence of the missionary boilies has been great 
in Christianizing the people, and it ia largely due to them that there is so little crime among the natives, but unfortunately they have 
not stayeil their decrease, and they would now l)e the first to admit that their methods of education have been faulty in that direction. 
Indeed, they might have done more but for the undoubted policy hitherto pursued in Fiji, viz, the discouragement of all European 
interference or association among the natives by the governing power. 

So system of State education has been given to native Fijians, their education having been left to the missionary bodies, wlioae 
efforts have been directed more successfully to the pouI than the body. Therefore it is not remarkable to find that in the past the 
local internal government of Fijians shouki have been absolutely neglected, as is so fully evidenced by the terrible state of sanitary 
neglect of their towns, their wretched houses, the neglect of all the laws of health, the absence of all {European medical attendance or 
supervision, the prevalence of loathsome contagious diseases, and the slavery to native customs untouched, resulting in a trenicudous 
mortality of infant life, easily preventable. • * * 



The native Fijian population amounts to about 96,000, scattered over as many as 80 islands. The group is divided into 14 provinccf), 
each province roughly containing about 6,000 people, presided over by a roko, or hereditary chief, having under hira heads of districts 
an<l towns, and a lai^ native staff of officers, scribes, and native magistrates. European magistrates are resident in parts of the group, 
and exercise judicial functions for the more serious offenses committed among the natives. Minor offenses are dealt with by natives 
themselves in native courts. European magistrates have till now been discouraged from in any way interfering in the administration of 
the provinces. In the past the native admini^'t ration has been corrupt, inefficient, unreliable, and m a creat many instances oppressive 
by reason of the exactions of chiefs, instability of the native character, and want of direct supervision by European officers. The central 
native administration from the native office has been in the past hidebound and a victim to a perpetuation of the native satus quo, 
rcsulline in conditions most unsatisfactory to tlie native individually and to the continued development of the race. 

All that is now changed, and the new system is shortly this: Traveling inspectora are appointed in the various provinces, vested 
with judicial and administrative powers, whose duty it is to travel about, attain an intimate knowledge of the different districts and 
villages, the people, their languc^, customs, habits, condition of lite, sanitary state of their towns and houses; to Inquire into the water 
BU[iply to each village; and submit schemes for the supply of good wholesome water where )>0S8ible; the isolation and treatment of 
contaeions endemic diseases; the establishment of provincial hospitals in the natives' midst, with compelent European medical 
attendants; the supervision of native oflicials, and the correction of abuses and exactions and oppression by the chiefs; the abolition of 
native customs where prejudicial to public health or progress, and the practical enforcement oi the excellent native regulations which, 
in the bands of an indifferent native administration, nave been virtually dead letters up to now. The provincial inspector comes actually 
into contact with all classes of the community, is as accessible to the weak as the strong, and accords a ready bearing and remedy to 
the erievances, real or fanciful, of all. He has no office hours, is ubiquitous in his movements, and is a great power in ameliorating the 
condition of the commoner of the land who, by a cruel despotism, may be and has been for so long a prey to real tyranny by superior 
chiefs. His presence in the province is the dread of evil doers, and has led successfully to the exposure of dishonest rnilive officials. 
The craas ignorance and superstition and slavery to custom of Fijian women in the rearing, feeding, and care of infant life, the evil 
practices flourishing auiong native "wise women," resulting in a laree stillborn mortality, have all been successfully attacked during the 
past year. The "condition of women," their work and stiitiis, has been dealt with and improved, and a general incentive to industry 
and providence given by a vigorous campaign i^in.ft the native custom of kerekere(the mutual begginjf and appropriation of iiro|ierly). 
The material wealth of the different districts has l)een studied, and government put into a l>etter position to develop the country for 
reproductive tax work and for the people's own self -betterment. 

The planting up of large areas of waste lands with cocoanuts, hitherto neglected, the encouragement given to individual natives by 
the personal assesiment of work done by each individual, and conscijuent incrcaseofjwreonal wealth, instead of the dividing of the "tax 
refunil " among tlic community as formerly, are steps of Kocial political economy hitherto quite overlooked, and which must in time 
completely metamorphose the character of the Fijian and tlieir material condition for the Ix'tter. That with this improvement we mav 
hope for an alteration in their decrease is not eliimencal; but in any case, as Hir Geoi^ O'Brien said in his late message to council, 
" Government was boand to see that the large amount of labor annually wasted and the unjiroductive character of that lalior was so 
altered as to give the Fijian a chance." The measure of success in these oirections already attained by provincial inspectors gives reason 
to justify such a hojie, aided as they now are by hygienic women's missions (ICuropean) from the Wesleyan and Koinan Catholic bodies, 
by large water schemes to the vorious districts, and by the establishment of provincial hospitals, by the education ol the Fijian in the 
benefits and uses of milk and cows, and in a hundred and one other things. * ■ * 



CONDITIONS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 



OP PROimcrs fok ■ 

The following is condensed from the report of the British commission which visited the British West Indies in 1896 to inquire into 
conditions in those islands and the methods which should be adopted for their improvement: 
May it pUtue Your Majaty: 

We, the undersigned commissioners appointed to consider the condition and prospects of the West India colonics in which sugar 
is produced, humbly desire to submit to Your Majesty, the following report: 

The orders which we received from Your Majesty directed us to make an inquiry into the condition and prospccta of the colonies of 
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Jamaica, British Guiana, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, Grenada, St Vincent, Bt. Lucia, and thoLeeward Islands, and 



lutmega, and v 



IS descriptior 



3t aucli 
^^ d calculated toreatore and maintain tlie nroeperitv of tbeeecoloniesaad of their inhabitants. * ■• * 

The colonies a . . 
each as sogar cane, cocoa, coffee, logwood, i 
cocoanuta, and pineapples. 

Ill some 01 the islands rattle and horeee can bo profitably reared, hnt the raising of stock ia never likely to be of more than local 
importance. There are eitenfiive savannas in the interior of British Guiana which are said to be well suited for this purpose, but they 
can not be utilized until means of access from the coast are provided. 

There is no prospect o£ manufacturing industries being established on any considerable scale, nor is there any mineral wealth of 
importance known to exist, with (he exception of asphalt, vmich ia obtained from the well-known Pitch Lake of Trinidad, and the gold 
which has been exported in considerable (quantities iroin British Guiana in recent years. 

Owing to the nature of the soil and chmate audi articlce ot human food as are yielded by cultivation in the Tropica can, aa a rule, be 
readily produced in large quantities, and there ia consequently no likelihood of any permanent deficiency of the bare necessaries ot 
exiftence for the laboring classes. For this class of food, which includes yams, sweet potatoes, and generally what ia known in the West 
Indies as ground provisions, there is, however, no foreign market of any importance. For articles of food which can only be prwluced in 
temperate climates, and for manufactured goods, including clothes, and generally, for the purchase of importa of anv kind, Vour Majesty's 
Wei^t Indian poaeeasiong are dependent on being able to nnd a profitable foreign inarketfortheapccial tropical products. It is, moreover, 
only by means of such an export trade that the population can be maintained in such a condition of prosperity as will permit of suf^cient 
revenue being raised to meet the cost of a civilizeti government. « « * 

We do not consider it necessary to treat at any length of the economic history of the West Indiea, aeeing that the special causes of 
the present depretaion have only begun seriously to affect the su^r-producing colonies within the last fifteen years; and the tables of 
statistics which we shall submit are therefore confined to that period, commencing with the year 1882. 

The prosperity of the West Indies in former times was mainly due to sugar and rum, and the produclion of these commodities 
attained such dimenaions as to dwarf, and, at one time, almost to eitincuish every competing industry. For manv years the aiigar 
industry has, from various causes, been growing less profitable than it used to be, and the production for exjiort of sucn articles ns cocoa 
and fruit lias made considerable progress in some of tee islands; but the extent to which Your Majeaty'a poteessions in the Wert Indies 
are dependent, even in the present day, on the cultivation ot the sugar cane is clearly indicated in the following table, which shows 
approximately the amount and percentage of the total exports of each possesdon in the year 1896 which was due to that industry. 

Values op Total Expobts and Scigab Exports, 1S96. 
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The total ^'alue of the sugar jo^ucts exported was about £3,250,000, the value of the sugar being some £2,790,000, of the nun 
£265,000, and of the molasses i:ia5,000. . 

It will be seen that in most of Your Majesty'a poeeeaaions in the West Indies the products of the sugar cane, though they are now 
ralued at prices which are mudi below those which prevailed a few years ago, still form by fitr the lai^er portion of the total eicports i^ 
native produce. 

ETPECT OF FAII.CHB OF SUGAB PBODUCTION. 

The gravity of the iounediate danger to the welfare of each colony which would ai 
may, for practical purposes, be measured by the proportion which the exports of sugar, i 
that colony. 

In such an event the welfare oE each colony would, in the long run, however, depend on the extent to which it niight be foond 
possible to establish other industries. * * ' 

There has been a great increase in the total production of suj^&r, and to that increase, which has been accompanied by a proKressive 
economy in production, must the fall in the price of sugar be inamiy attributed. The chief increase has been in beet au^, which ia 
alleged to be the dominant factor in rtgulating the price in the present day. The production of beet sugar has been stimulated by the 
grant of bounties, and within the past year Germany and Austria have doubled their bounli^ on the export of sugar, and France has 
very largely increased hers. * • * 

Dealing broadly with the whole queation, we may say at once that, looking to the low prices now prevailing and to the probabilities 
as to the future of prices, which we have just discussed, the susar-cane industry of the West Indiea la threatened with such reduction 
in the immediate future as may not, in some of the colonies, diifer very greatly from estinclion, and must serioualy affect all of thero, 
with the single exception of Grenada, which no longer produces su^r for export. 

If such reduction or extinction of the industry occure, and it its place can not be adequately filled by the aubslitution of other 
industriea, the consequences are likely to be of a very serious character. * * * 



shown to exist, or to be rapidly approaching, maybe 



The remedies which may be applied to the state of things which 
discussed under one or other of the tnree heads: 

la) The restoration of the sugar industry to a condition in which it can be profitably carried 
{bj The substitution of other and profitable agricultural indosfariee for the cnltivatioh «( thet 
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The adoption of aubaidiary meafioreB wUch may aseist in preventing or alleviating the strain which ie about to be experienced by 
the coloniee in Question, such aa greater economy in public expenditure, the promotion of emigration from places where the population 
n exceesive, anit, generally, the encouragement of all measares having a tendency to main^in tlie well-beit% of the popnlatton. 

Of these remedies the first is the only one that would completely avert the aangera which now threaten your Majeety'sWest India 
pooBBBHions. Any other measures that might be adopted could only be slowly appliwl, and must, in some caBes at least, be found in the 
oatcome to be partial and inadequate. For this reason we propose to deal, in the first place, with the question of the possibility of a 
leetoration of the sugar industry to a condition in which it can be profitably carried on, and subsequently to consider the remedies and 
palliativea which could be adopted in case of failure of that industry. * • • 

Under any circurnatanc^ that can at present be foreseen, the days of very large or excessive profits from the sugar-cane industry 
appear to us to have jiassed away; and in those portions of the West Indies wluch are unsuited for the establishment of large factories 

Snipped with the best machinery, and which do not in soil, climate, and the supply of labor possess spei^ial advantages for the production 
Bt^^, even the abohtion of the bounty system would probably fail to restore the industry to a condition ol penuanent prosperity. 
There are, however, many places in the West Indies where la:^ and well-equipped factories have already been estabh^eti, and 
there are ofhera in which such factories could be established; and, moreover, some of the islands, Barbados tor example, possess special 
adrantattcs tor carrying on the sugar-cane industry, and so far as we are able to form a judgment on the question we are of the opinion 
that the abolition of the bounty ayatem on the Continent would render it possible under present condiLiona to maintain profitably a lai^ 
proportionof the preeent area of sugar-cane cultivation. • • * 

, FLTCKB OP TnE SUGAR ISDCaXBY. 

The conduaions with regard to the sugar industry at which we have so far arrived may be summed up as follows; 

There is, at present, no prospect of any considerable and permanent rise in the price of sugar in the ordinary course of events. 

The effect which the imposition of countervailing duties on the import of bounty-fed sugar into the United Kingdom would have 
upon price is uncertain, and, for reasons which we have stated, we are unable to recommend such imposition or the gimit of a bounty on 
West Indian sugar. 

The cost oi producing sugar in those portions of the West Indies where the old processes of manufactnre are still followed could in 
many places be reduced by the introduction, at a considerable coat, of new machinery, but the prospect of profit is not such as to induce 
capitalists generally to supply the necessary funds. 

It is possible that improved varieties of sugar cane may be discovered, but in no case is any such discovery likely to be made in 
EufBcient time to materially alleviate the present distressed condition of the industry. 

Some disadvantage is imposed on the producers of rum by the imperial surtax on imported spirits. 

Absentee ownersbip ia not n canse of the present depression, and the extenaon of resident ownerstiip of estates would not materially 
improve the prospects of the industry. 

Wages and salaries have already been reduced, and no further economy can be expected in respect of them. 

We feel some hesitation in expressing a positive opinion regarding the future of such an industry as that of the production of sugar, 
which is liable to be affected by so many unforeseen influences, economic and others, but on a full consideration of the circumstances of 
the Bu^r industry in the West Indies we are driven to the conclusion that there is no prospect of the present area of cultivation being 
muntained. Where the conditions for the production of sugar are favorable, and the latest processes have been adopted, and the best 
machinery introduced, we believe that some West Indian sugar estates may, even at present prices, continue to show a surplus of receipts 
ovor working expenses, but that sorplus will not, in onr opinion, be sufiictent in all cases, after providing tor deterioration, and for the 
results of exceptionally unfavorable seasons, to yield the ordinary market rate of profit on the capital involved in the estates. Under 
present conditions, therefore, the ptospect before the sugar industry is the gradual abandonment of the weaker estates, a proce^ which 
Dia already b^:un, and, in some cases, a failure to renew the maclunery as it wears out on estates that are now well equipped, followed 
in time by similar abandonment. ■• * • 

It may be that no industry, or series of industries can be introduced into the West Indies which will ever completely lake the place 
of sDsar, and certainly no such results will he attained within the space of a few years, hut it is of the utmost importance that no time 
■honkl be lost in malung a beginning of substituting other indnstries for the cultivation of the sugar cone. 



If the sugar estates are thrown out of cultivatitm, it is extremely improbable, and in fact it may be stated to be impossible, that 
any indoetry to be conducted on large estates can ever completely t^ke its place. We have, therefore, no choice but to consider bow means 
can be found to enable the mass of the population to support themsclveB in other ways than as laborers on estates. If work can not 
be found for the laboring population on estates, they must either emigrate or support themselves by cultivating small plots of land on 
their own account No luge industry other than a^culture offers any prospect of success, except possibly the gold industry in British 
Guiana; and when lai^ estates can not be profitably worked, the adoption of the svstem of cultivation by petty proprietors is inevitable. 

The laboring population in the West Indies is mainly of negro blood, but tnere is also in some of the colonies a strong body of 
East Indian immigrants, and the descendants of such immigrants. The negro is an efficient laborer, especially when he receives 
good wagee. He is disinclined to continuous labor, extending over a long period of time, and be is often unwilling to work if the 
wages offered are low, though there may be no prospect of his getting higher wages from any other employer. lie is fond of display, 
opcnhanded, careless as to the future, ordinarily good-humored, but excitable and difficult to manage, especially In large niunoers, 
when his temper is aroused. 

The East Indian immigrant, ordinarily known aa the coolie, ia not so strong a workman, but he ia a steadier and more reliable 
laborer. He ia economical ui bis habits, ia fond of saving money, and will turn nis hand to anything by wluch he can improve his 

The coltiTalion of the sugar cane has been almost entirely carried on in the past on lacse estates, hut both the n^^ and the coolie 
like to own small patches of land by which they make their livelihood, and take a pride in tneir position as landholders, thoi^h in some 
cases they also labor at times on lai^ estates, and are generally glad to have the opportunity of earning money occasionally by working 
on such estates, and on the construction and maintenance of roads and other pnhUc works. The existence of a cla^s of small proprietors 
among the population is a source of both economic and political strength. 

The settfement of the laborer on the land has not, aa a rule, been viewed with favor in the past by the persons interested in sugar 
estates. What suited them best waa a iaige snpply of laborers, entirely dependent on being able to find work on the estates, and conse- 
quently subject to their control and willing to work at low rates of wages. But it seems to us that no reform affords so good a prospect 
for the permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as the settlement of the laboring population on the land as small peasant 
proprietors, and in many places this is the only means by which the population can in future be supported. Tlie drawbacks to the 
system of peasant proprietors have hitherto been their want of knowledge and care in cultivation, and the habit of what is called 
prtedial larceny. The latter term is applied to the theft of growing crops, which is said to be very prevalent. We do not believe it 
will disappear until such practices are universally condemned by native and public opinion, which unfortunately does not appear to be 
the case at present, and in the meantime each colony must deal with the question as may seem best The small proprietors snow some 
desire to improve their modes of cultivation, and we shall have some suKcstLons to make on this subject. 

But while we think that the governments of the different colonies should exert themselves in the direction of facifitatin^ the settle- 
ment of the laboring population on the land, we see no objection to the system of large estates when they can be muntamed under 
ontuT^ economic conditions. On the contrary, we are convinced that in many places they afford the beet, and, sometimes, the only 
profltablemeanaofcultivatingcertainproducts and that it is not impossible for the two systeme—of large estates and peasant holdings — 
to exist side by side with mutual advantage. • * * 
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ESTABLTBHUEKT OF A DEPAKTMBMT OF ECONOMIC BOTAKV IN TBB WEBT INDIES. 

The practical vork of cultivating new products miiBt be left in the hands of private persons, whether owners of large estates or 
peasant proprietors, but there are certain directions in which assistance can be ^ven by the state. 

Your Majesty's West Indian poeseeaiona are, as a nile, not of lar^ extent, and some of them, though possessing separate adminis- 
trative and financial systems, are of very limited area. CommunicatioQ between them is difficult, and with the outside world it is both 
tedious and espensive. The persons engaged in cultivation suffer from this state of isolation, and are often without any information as 
to what is being done eli>ewhere. The cultivator of one product is often quite i^orant of the best means of cultivating any other, and 
does not know whether his soil and climate might be better adapu^d for something else. These remarks have special reference to the 
small cultivators, but Ihev are not wholly inapplicable to jwrsons interected in the larger estates. 

The botanical establishments in the larger colonies, such as Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, have already rendered con- 
siderable assistance in improving agricultural industries, and they are (Siiahle of bein); made increasingly useful in this respect. In the 
Windward and Leeward islands and Barbados, small establishments called botanic stations were established a few years ago on the advice 
of the director of Kew Gardens, and the reitults, though not yetexlensive, have been of a distinctly ptomi»ing character. It ia evident that 
to grapple with the present circumstances, there is reiiuired for the smaller islands a special publfc department capable of dealing with all 

aucstjons connected with economic plants suitable for growth in tropical countries, and we recommend the establishment of such a 
epartment, under which should be placed the various botanic Ktations already in existence. These stations should be enlai^ed in their 
scope ami character, and be organized on the lines found so succcf^ful in Jamaica, In the latter colony it ia admitted that intelligent 
and progresijive action in the direction ol encouraging a diversity of industries has produced must satialactory results. To achieve this 
result has, however, taken more than twenty vears of persistent cflorl, and the Government has spent more than £100,000 during that 
period on its botanical establishments. The aepartnient has distributed seeds and plants at nominal prices by means of the post-office, 
Govennnent railways, and coastal t-team service; it has supplied information orally, or by means of bulletins, regarding the cultivalion 
of economic plants, and has encouraged the careful preparation of the produce by sendmg agricultural instructors OQ tour through the 
island to give lectures, demonstrations, and advice. 

The special dcjMirtment recommended for carrying on similar work in the Windward and I-eeward islands should be under the 
charce of a competent imperial officer, whose dut]| it wouM be to advise the governors in regard to all matters aSecting the agricultural 
development of the islands. He would take part in consultations with the object of improving agricultural teaching in colleges and 
schools, and of training students in I4i;ricultural pursuits, and would attend to the prpparation of suitable literature on (^jricultural 
subjects. The existing botanic stations should be placed under his Buper^-ision, and the charge of maintaining them transferred to 
imperial funds. Each botanic station would be actively engaged in the introduelion and improvement of economic plants, and in 
propagating and distributing them throucliout the ii^land. It would carry out the experimental cutiivation of new plants to serve as an 
object les-oii to cultivators, anci it would oe prepared to give the latest mtoruialion to inquirers regarding economic products and to 
provide suitable men ae agricultural instructors. • * • 



At the present time a system of training in agricultural occupation is much needed. We think that some, at least, of the botanic 
stations should have agricultural schools attached to them, where the best means of cultivating tropical plants would be lai^ht, and if 
elementary training; in E^;ricu1ture were made a part of the course of education in the public schools generally, the botanic department 
would be m a position to render valuable asststani'e. 

Agriculture, in one form or another, must always be the chief and the only great industry in the West Indies, but a system of 
training in other industrial occupations, on a limited scale, is desirable, and would be beneficial to the communitv. 

There are good grounds (or thinking that tlio West Indies might profitably grow fruit for export in 
present. The fruit trade between Jamaica and New York has already attamed important dimensions, and it s< 
trade might be established with some of the other islands. 

In time it might be found practicable to send fruit to the London market. If this could be done, the gain to the whole of the West 
Indies would be very great. We believe that the opportunity of selling their fruit cheaply in London would be of the greatest value, 
and there would bo no risk of the trade being interfered with by hostile tarifis. It a number of steamers were regularly employed in 
such a trade, they would, no doubt, carrv Bntish products to the West Indies on their return voyage, and to a certain degree reduce the 
loss of trade which has been caused by the diven-ion to the United States of West Indian sugar aiid of the Jamaica fruit exports. • » • 

It is of great imporiance that (here should be cheap, r^iular, and frequent means of communication between the different islands. 
The want of such facilities was especiallv brought to our notice in many of the colonies. 

Such means of communication will assist, or even create, trade in local products, will tend to remove that condition of isolation 
which exists at present, and will enable laborers to move freely to the best markets for labor, a result which ia of special importance at 
a time when many pereons are likelv to be thrown out of employment in some of the islands. • * * 

In view of tlie probable reduction, in the immediate future, of the area of sugar-cane cultivation, and the serious effect which such 
reduction and the general de]>re»:ion of the industry must have on the welfare of the colony, the chief remedial measures which we have 
to sufi^st for the island of Trinidad are; (1) The substitution of other agricultural industries for the cane cultivation; (2) the settlement 
of the surplus population on the laud as peasant proprietors, and (3) the facilitating of access to foreign markets. 

The practical work of carrying on new industries must be left in the hands of private persons, but there are certain directions in 
which the Government can assist. 

The liotanical department should be entirely relieved of the business of ornamental gardening and the supply of ornamental plants, 
and should devote itself to the introduction and experimental cultivation of economic plants, and to attempts to secure improved varieties 
of such plants, and especially of sugar cane. It should comprise a branch for the teaching of tropical agriculture, and should form a 
center from which teachers would be sent to give practical lessons in the cultivation of tropical plants and the selection of suitable 
localities for growing them. 

Special and well-considered arrangements should be made for faeilifating the settlement of the Creole and East Indian x>opu1ation 
as peasant proprietore on the Crown lands, and on any other suitable lands that may be or may become available. • * • 

DivnnaiFiCATioH or industkibs necessakt. 

When the general depression of the sngar industry took effect in ISS5 there was a collapse of that industry in Tobago. The people 
began to turn their attention to various minor industries, and they now export cocoa, cocoanuts, pease, corn, potatoes, plantains, poultry, 
^ga, cocoanut oil, cattle, goats, horses, plga, and sheep. Their proximity to Trinidad enables them to find a market for many of the 
articles which we liave just enumerated. * • * 

Communication lietween the two islands should, as far as possible, be facilitated. If, as we have recommended, a cheap and 
regular service of steamers is established between Barbados and the southern islands, it may be arranged that Tobago shall participate 
in that benefit. 

It also appears desirable that a botanic station should be established at Tobago, subordinate to the botanic department at Trinidad, 
and having for its object the attainment of the same ends. 

Finally, we recommend tliat the settlement of the population on Crown and other available lands should be persevered with and 
encouraged. • • • 

Tiie recommendations which we desire to make in the case of Grenada are, to a great extent, the same as those which we have to 
make in the case of most of the West India Islands, and may be briefly summarized as follows; 

(1) The work of the botanic station should be extended, and it should be held respontdblo for agricultural instruction, for the 
introduction and experimental cultivation of tropical plants of economic importance, and for the supply of such plants, on payment, to 
the public. 
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(2) The GoTemment should, as far as may be practicable, encour^e the settlement ol the Creole popuIalJOQ on the land as amiM 
propnetors. The Crown lands are of small extent, and are situated in the higheBt portions of the islands. They are covered with forest, 
which it is of the utmost importance to preserve, and they are, therefore, not available for settlement Tbe question whether th« 
Government should not purchase estates with the view of reselling them in small lots may fairly be raised in connection with Caniacou, 
where it is of special urgency, as that island is in a very depressed condition, while the medical officer states that " most of the estates 
her« are owned by absentee proprietors, who demand rents that are much too hieh under existing circumstances," 

(3) Grenada will participate in the arrangements which we have proposed for securing cheap and regular communication between 
the islands by means of small subsidized steamers, 

(4) The cultivation of fruit in Grenada should be encouraged, and the best kinds should be supplied from the botanic station. We 
do not recommend that any special attempt should be made at the present time to start a fruit trade between Grenada and New York, 
bnt we have made.a recommendation of this nature in the case of St, Vincent and Dominica, and if the experiment should prove 
successful there is no reafon why it should not in time be extended to Grenada. It would greatly facilitate such extension if in the 
meantime Grenada were placed in a position to grow suitable kinds of fruit in sufficient quantities. ■ * * 

The most important measure to De taken for the welfare of St. Lucia is the settlement of the people on the land. There is already 
a latve number of persons who cultivate small plots, but we have no doubt that the number can be increased. Roads should be provided 
for the benefit of the small settlers, and arrangements made tor ^ving them instructions in agriculture. This instrnction can be bcHt 
given in connection with the botanic station, the operations of which should be extended in the way we have indicated in the case of 
the other islands. More suitable land for the purpose of experimental cultivation in connection witb the botanic station is very much 
required. St. Lucia will, of course, share in the beneflta of the scheme for facilitating communication between the different islands, 
wnicb we have recommended, if that scheme should be approved. * * * 

In view of the approaching extinction of the sugar industry in St. Vincent, and of the fact that there is no prospect of private 
enterprise establishing other industries on a sufficiently tar^ scale toafford employment to the laboring classes, the problem of providing 
for these classes becomes one of extreme urgency, and is beset with difficulties. 

We have already made a general recommendation that the settlement of the Creole population of the West Indies as cultivating 
proprietors should be recosniied as the settled policy of the government of the different colonies, and we see no reason to depart from 
that jiolicy in the case of kt, Vincent. On the contrary, it seems to us that, whether the sugar industry is maintained or disappears, it 
is alisolutety esf^ntial in the interests of the native population that their settlement on the land should be facilitated. In no other way 
docs it seem to us to be possible to maintain even the most moderate degree of prosperity in St. Vincent. 



At the same time the question is surrounded with special difflciillies in the case of this i,'^land. There is, no doubt, a large extent 
of Crown land, but this land is situated in the center of the island, at a considerable elevation, remote from the markets, and is 
unprovided with roads. A great deal of the land consists of steep slopes, difficult to cultivate, and liable to suffer from heavy rains and 

The attempts that have been made in recent years to settle cnltivatora on the Crown lands have not so far met with much success. 
A considerable number of the plots were taken up, to be paid for in installments, but the owners complain of the want of roads. Ttiey 
have suffered from the low prices of produce, and owing to the general depression they have found themt<elves unable to get work so as 
to earn the wages on which they relied in some degree to pay for their uoldings. In 18% many of these holdings were damaged by 
floods, to an extent which has maile it difficult or impossible for the purchasers to pay the installments due, while much of their 
cultivation has been swept away. Whether the attempt to settle the population on the Crown lands under such conditions ultimately 
proves successful or not, we are convinced that it does not afford any prospect of providing iu sufficient time for the bulk of the 
population likely to be thrown out of employment by the stoppage of the sugarn^ano cultivation, and we are doubtful whether it is 
expedient to reduce largely the area of the central forests; a reduction which is inevitable if the lands are occupied by settlers. 

There are, however, round the seacoast, thousands of acres of fertile land in the hands of pri^'ate owners, uncultivated and likely 
to remain so. The holders of these lands appear to be unwilling to sell them in small lots or at a reasonable price, and are unable to 
cultivate them. Under the circumstances, we have no hesitation in recommending that suitable portions of tliese lands be acquired by 
the State and made available for eettleroent in small plots. If suitable lauds can not be obtaiued by private agreement with the owners, 
powers should be taken by tiie Government to expropriate them on payment of reasonable compensation. The condition of St. Vincent 
IS BO critical as to justify the adoption of prompt and drastic me""'"*" "• minrm a mj.n.i,^i„ nf ii,u m..,,,! o^.^-^jiiin n«.) t — lii^ i — 1„ i,.. 
a few persons who are unable any longer to make a beneficial u; 
is a source of public danger. • • • 

Another measure which we recommend is an attempt to establish a fruit trade with New York, such, though on a smaller scale, 
as that which has proved of such benefit to Jamaica. In this enterprise Dominica may with ad\'antag6 be associsted with i^t. Vincent. 
Wehavealready recommended tliat a guarantee for five vears be given tor a fruit steamer to run from St. Vincent and Dominica to New 
York, to l)e extended, if nece^isarv, for another period ol live years, on condition that each island undertakes to put at least 2,000 acres 
under Iwmana cultivation. It is, (lowever, probable that private persons will be found willing to make an agreement to this efiei^ wheu 
they understand that proper means of communication may be depended upon for at least ten years. • • » 

Asregardsagriculturaleducation, the extension of theoperations of the iiotanic station, andtlieestabhshmcnt of steam cominuiiic * 
between tiie island?, our recommendations are practically the same as tlioso which we offered in the ease of Grenada, and need n 
repeated in detail. • • • 

Since, iiowever, Dominica has never been so great a sugar- producing colony as most of the others, and sugar exports now only 
form 15 per cent of the value of the whole, it is unnecessary to discuKS the question of taking siieciai measures, as far as Dominica is 
concerned, to reestablihb the sugar industry there. 

It is with the development of the other industries that the colony will be mainly concerned in future. In this direction there ia 
not only very good ground for hope, but considerable progress has already been made. The value of the esiKirts of coiski have riwn 
from JE6.375 In 1882 to ;E 13, 453 in 18%; of limes and U me juice from £5,102 to £14,851; of essential oils from £.'29o to £5,012; of fruit and 
vegetables from £607 to £1,348; and of iMffee from £321 to £967 in the same period. 

But this is not enough. If Dominica is tobe self-supporting, if an efficient government is to be provided for out of its revenue, and 
the people are to be prosperous, or even comfortable, these industries must extend still further; and there is, happily, no reason why 
this should not be the case. * * • 

At oreaent the population lives almost entirely within a mile or two of the coast, because there are no roads to the interior. The 
first Btep'requisite is' to make the land, or some parts of it, accessible by a system of roads. When this has ln'en done, the cultivation 
of cocoa and coffee will probably extend more rapidly than it has been doing, and that of limes also, if the market is not overstockiHl. 

There is, however, no reason why fruit of first-rate quality should not be grown in Dominica as well as in Jamaica, and l)ccimie a 
very large industry if only means of communication are provided. We have, therefore, recominended that Dominica Dl:ould from the 
first sliare with St. Vincent in the advantiwe of direct communication with New York, for which a subsidy must be given. * * * 

The excellent prospect as far as tlie climate and soil of Dominica are concerned, of eatabUi'biiig a fruit industry, and of growing 
other tropical produce, makesitmore than everdesirable that the botanic station should hemaintained.its work extended, and instruction 
In agriculture provided. * • • 

Montserrat can only be developed and supported by variety of produce, and for this twothingsareeiisontial-— a good botanic station, 
capable of supplying plants and giving instruction, and access to markets. Both these needs have been dealt with in connection with 
otner islands, in the general report, but it should be noticed that the work of the botanic station, which might have been made very 
useful in Montserrat, has been discontinued owing to lack of funds — an illustration of how the island is bdng pinched by the failure of 
the sugar industry, and of how. Just as its need is greatest, it becomes impossible for it to provide un^dud t^e uwmib which are eaeential 
for overcoming its difficulties. * • • 
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In AntJgua, as in eereral other islande, the Goverament must, to meet the altered circumstances, take steps — 

1. To promote the Bettlement of tlie laboring population on the land as peasant cultivators. Some Crown lands are available loi 
this purpose, and the low price oi sugar has made it neceaear; to abandon eome sugar estates, and may bring others into the market. 

2. To provide more facilities ot communication hy steamer with other islands. 

3. To encourage and extend the work of the botanic station. • • • 

The course to l>o pursued by the Government in St Kitts-Nevis can only be thesameaslhatrecommended for Antigua; the prospects 
as re^fds new industries and the future generally are the same. ■ * * 

whereas most ot the other colonies are almost entirely dependent on sugar cane, Jamaica produces, besides coffee, logwood, 
tiananas, oranges, pimento, ginger, cocoa, cocoanut, tobacoo, and other articles of export, the value of which, as shown in tne returns 
ot 1895-80, amounted allogether to about £1,415,000, as against £360,059, the value of the exports ot eiigar, rum, and molasses. 

Jamaica is, tiicrefore, in a better position to meet a tailing off in the sugar trade than any of the other West Indian colonies, except 
Grenada, which has ceased to produce sugar except for local consumption, and is supporting itself entirely by other products. * « • 

The nuinljcr ot holdings of land in the island is 92,979, of which 81,924 are uncfer 10 acres each. In 1882 there were only 52,608 
holdings, of which 43,707 were under 10 acres each. Even allowing for the fact that some persons may hold two or more plots of land, 
it is clear that the island already contains a very large and increasing nuin'ber of peasant proprietors. , 

The Crown-land regulations offer facilities for the settlement ot the laboring population on the land, and aa sugar estates are 
abandoned some of them will probably fall into the hands of small cultivatoTs. * * * 

Some of the evidence which we received does not give a very satisfactory account of the general condition of many ot the people, and 
there was a tendency on the part of some witnesses to dwell a good deal on the depressed state of the Jamaica peasantry, but there is 
little doubt that tlie bulk ot them are in a position which compares not unfavorably with that of the peasantry of most countries in the 
world, and the facts stated in the following paragraph show that the condition of tiie laboring classes can hardly have deteriorated. 

In tlie last ten years the number of savings Dank accounts of the amount of £b and under has nearly doubled. The census returns 
of 1891 show that in fen years, 1881 to 1891 , there had been an increase of 30 per cent in the unmber of persons able to read and write. 
The acreage of provision grounds has increased more than 30 per cent in ten years. There are 70,000 holdings of \ess than 5 acres. The 
area in coffee, usually- in small lota, increased in ten years from 17,000 to 23,000 acres. More tlian 6,000 small sugar mills are owned by 
the peasantry. The number of enrolled scholars was 100,400 in 1896, as against 49,000 in 1881, while the actual averse daily attendance 
at schools bad increased from 28,600 to 59,600. These facts indicate considerable advance, though no doubt in certain districts the 
people are poor. Mstress was, perhaps, more apparent at the time of our visit than is usually the case, for there was a severe drought, 
the logwood industry, which had been fiourishing, had fallen off, and employment on railway works had ceased. 

On the whole there appears to us no ground tor despondency as to the future ot Jamaica, cither in view of the possible failure of 
the sugar industry or on general considerations, but it is most desirable that the settlement of the people on the land should be 
encouraged. • • • 

The results, in any case, of a falling oft in sugar production will not be so serious as in other West Indian colonies, and we ascer- 
tained by personal observation and inquiry that in two large parishes at least, where sugar-cane cultivation has ceased and bananas have 
been sul^titutud, a larger population is now maintained than existed in former days, nor was there any reason to suppose that there was 
any special poverty in those parishes. 

It does not follow that all abandoned sugar estates could be made to produce bananas, but we received evidence that some such 
eetateswerecapableof producing abundant cropsof baimnas, and that in some cases portions of coffee estates which had been abandoned 
owing to the supposed exhaustion o( the soil could, under certain conditions, which are referred to by Dr. Morris, be again brought 
under the same cultivation. * * * 

The education of the people in Jamaica, though no doubt capable of improvement, has made great strides. Ko school fees are now 
paid in the elementary schools, and the cost of the education department has risen from £25,000 in 18S2-1SS3 to an estimated cost in 
1897-1898 ot £69,365. The number of schools has risen from 687 in 1881-1882 to 932 in 1896. There is considerable provision for higher 
education in Jamaica, partly due to generous t)equeets ot individuals in former days, and partly due to the action of the various churches 
in the colony. There are also truning colleges tor male and female teachers, and esorts are being made to introduce training in 
agriculture and in trades. 

The botanical department of the island has done excellent service in the development of various industries, and has no doubt 
helped the sugar indortry also by attention to the best methods of cultivation and by endeavoring to improve the canes. It has also 
imparted knowledge ot cultivation to the peasantry. These efforts should be continued, and there seems no reason to alter the consti* 
tution ot the dep^ment or its relation to the local government, but a competent agricultural chemist is requited to be constantly 
employeil in conjunction with the botanical department in analyzing the soil and its products. 

There is evidence that good results have arisen from the action oi the Jamaica Institute and ot the two agricultural associationa 
that exist in the colony. 

Before we conclude onr remarks on Jamaica some reference must be made to the system of coolie immigration in the island. By 
the last retnm received there were 14.128 East Indian immigrants in Jamaica, of whom 3,762 were still serving under indenture; 27,006 
have been introduced since immigration began in 1845, and 8,809 have returned to India, Under the present system the whole cost of 
recruiting of Indian immigrants and of their passage to and from India is paid by those who employ them, the government bearing the 
cost of th^ supervising ancl medical establishment in the island. 

Formerly, and until quite recently, the immigrants were imported almost exclusively for the sugar planters, though a small 
proportion were assigned to coffee estates. 01 late, however, they have been allotted to work on banana plantations. This may lead to 
complaints by peasant cultivators of bananas that the coolie is imported to coi7ii>eto with them, but it siich complaints arise the Jamaica 
le^slatute, which is elected by the taxpayers, can deal with them, and we do not make any recommendation as to the discontinuance 
oi immigration in Jamaica under the preeent system, although we look forward to a time when, owing to an improvement in Uie 
iudnatrial habits of the negro, there will be no necessity to import labor. • * • 



The special remedies or measures of rehef which we unanimously recommend are— 

(1) Tne settlement ot the laboring population on small plots of bind as peasant proprietors. 

(2) The establishment of minor agricultural industries, and the improvement of the system of cultivation, especially in the case oi 
' proprietors. 

3) The improvement of the means ot communication between the different islands. 

' ' The encouragement of a trade in fruit with New York, and possibly at a future time with London. 

Tlie grant ot a loan tram the imperial exchequer tor the establishment ot central factories in Barbados, * * * 
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Percentage of cultivated area to total area equals 2.18. Percentage of cultivated area to cultivable area equals 7.22. 

Accordme to retuma placed beCope the cotnmiBsion the area now under cultivntion ia only a little over 2 per cent oE the total area, 
and only a little over 7 per cent of the estimated cultivable area. Only about 1,500,000 acres are now under cultivation, while, after 
allowing forBwampH, rocky and other nseleas lands, and for forest reservations, there are only 20,000,000 acreaof land suitable forbearing 
crope. (This statement includes British Guiana, located on the mainland of South America. The figures for the island alone show that 
about one-half of the cultivable land is not occupied. } 



EVOLUTION OF COLONIAL POLICY. 

[By Arthur A. Brandt, in Bcitriige Zur Kolonialpolltik uud KoloQlalwirtschaft, Ho. 4. 



lE.tXAGEUEST A 



5VBL0PMENT OP C0K1.VIE3. 



Colonization, i. e., the search, dii^covcry, conquest, annexation, and cultivation to some extent of etrasfre regions, was exercised in 
ancient times by the nations inhabiting the warmer zone, tending toward the colder r^ione rather than the Tropics. It was only during 
the Middle Ages that with increasing technical progress the superiority of the nations of the Temperate 2k>ne over those of the Torrid 
Zone b^an to show itself. Owing tosuperioraniiamcnt, better construction of ships, and higher or^aization in general, the fiiBtsi^ 
of the northern nations are gained. 



Spanish and Portuguese seafarerfl cross and conquer the world; Dutch and English follow suit. All these conquests, however, had 
as their purpose not the acquisition of territory but the pathering of riches. Europe of those days waa bo thinly populated that there 
was no necessity for emigraljon. 'Wheiiever there was a chance to abstract metallic treasure found in the hands of the natives the latter 
were simply killed oB. In those ca?t'S where neither gold, silver, nor precious stones were procurable, but, instead, products of native 
in^wth, such as co&ee, cane ^u^ar, tea, spices, or other tropical products, the native population was tolerated to exist as a necessary eviL 
~' ' " ' ■ me exploitation by the conquerors was resorted to. 



■e spared, thougti extreme exploitation by the conquerors w 



Their lives 



The development of colonies has been different according to diflerenccs in the geographical position and constitution of the mother 
country and Uie characteristic peculiarities of the colonizing nation. All the colonies, however, may bo conveniently grouped under 
the three following heads: 

1. Those colonies in which the native dnrk-skitmed (nonwhite) population was exterminated and where Ihi' climate pcnnitted the 
Europeans to jterform industrial and agricultural pursuits. This solution is by far the happiest, and the United Stales, Canada, as 
well as the cultivated parts of Australia, present the moat notable examples of this type. 

2. Those colonies in which the ffrcater part of the natives were likewise exterminated, hut where in their jilace originated a mixed 
race, produced by the conquerors and the women of the conquered, which by far exceeds in number the pure (ull-blooded Europeans. 
These colonies are situated mainly in the Torrid Zone, and all the more important former Spanish and Portuguese colonies in America 
can be included in this group. 

3. Those colonies in which the natives are preserved and are ruled by a relatively insigniflcant number of Europeans. British 
India and the Datch East Indies are the foremost examples of this sort The extermination ot the native population was characterized 
above as the happiest solution. Such a view may be regarded brutal, but it was surely better for the native to have perished by a bullet 



No, ■ 
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than to undergo the terrors of oppression at the hands of the conqueror, without even a hope of bettering his condition. The only 
excuse for euch treatment may be found io the tact that the peasant eerf in Europe was in most cases not better off than the tortured slave 
in the colonies. 

THE N.\TIVB BEQUIBBS GUIDAKCE IN DEVELOPS! B-iT OF raDUSTRIAL POWEBS. 

The impoBBibility of educating mimitive man within a. tew years to the state of a consuming and producing memlierot civilized 
society, was proven unmistakably by tlie failure of all efforts in that direction. The primitive man can be need advantageously as a 
laborer only when he has been a cultivator himself before or when the master possesses ways and means to compel him to work. The 
native aLwaj-s requires the management of the white man, unless the coimtry is to sink back into the former primitive state. It left to 
himself he will work only when he is hungry, Clothingand housing arc of small account, andjust a trifle of the rudiments of agriculture 
is about all the country can show. 

The esclusive presence of whites, the independence from indolent ualives, the favorable climate, and the rich mineral resoureea 
caused a r^id growth of industry in North America. The European settlers soon ceased to regard the colony as a temporary abode. 
They came to look on it as tlieir new home. The number of native-bom white people soon b^ns to grow and to exceed that of the 
imniigrantiii gaining at the same time more and more influence on the administration and government of the countni. The interest in 
the mother country weakens more and more. A colony in this state no more needs any tutleage or sovereign endeavoring to extract 
money from it Such a country with growing vigor and self-conscience wants to become free, to govern itself, without paying any 
tribute to the mother country. 

The American war of independence thus became a neces.«ity and resulted as a natural cousequence of the development of the 
colonics. The loss of her moat valuable colony taught a lesson to Great Britain. Canada and Australia obtained by stages, owing to 

Sreesure on the part of the colonists, an autonomous administration. Moreover, a change has taken place in political conditions and 
octrinps during the last century. A broader view is taken now; it is seen that the combinations of smaller territorial units info a 
large Stale on a unitarian basis presents advantages over the sf stem ot petty Stales. The yeammg for liberty and independence on 
the part of modern colonies receives a powerful damper in the consideration that in most cases it is more advantageous to remain a 
self-governing, autonomous colony rather than b^in an independent economic existence as a small, insignificant State. Large amounts 
of capital are wanted for railway construction, waterworlis, and other enterprises, wluch as a nile are lacking in the colony. A prudent 
mother country will not refuse its credit to its colony about whose stability it has no doubt, but will hesitate very much to extend its credit 
to a republic on an insecure basis. It is thus seen that even from a financial standpoint it is more advanta^ous for a colony Io remain 
a colony, provided, of course, that the mother country grants self-government to it and does away with the old principle of exploitation. 

The second group of colonies, according to our clai!siU cation, sfiows more complicated features than the first. The one &ct common 
to all countries of this group is that tho descendants of mixed races at some period liave deposed their European fathers as the ruling 
class and instituted a despotic, unstable, and changing misgovemment. Malevolence and envy dictate the laws, civil and neighborii^ 
wars ravage the countries, nnd the fluctuating monev stocks keep the prudent European from lending them financial assistance. 

The question ot "half-casts," i. e., ot people of mixed race, isot sufficient importance to warrant a more detailed discussion. The 
sensual, exotic character ot the Spaniards and Portuguese led at once to intermixture with the natives. This would have been socially 
good if the resulting stock had been a good one. But as is well known this is not the case. The half-caste ot dark and white parentage 
possesses the faults of either race without inheriting their ^od parts as European. He is despotic, and given to alcohol consumption, 
and as inhabitant of the Tropics he is indolent, intellectually undeveloped, and lazy. Neither is the history of his origin very inspiring. 
The white father will not marry the colored mother at all, or only after she has home children as a serving companion. Only tho 
necessity or desire to give or transfer his name to the latter will cause him to make the unpleasant step ot marri^e. It goes without 
saying that under such circumstanci s the mestizo is not respecteil either by the full whites or the natives. For the same reason it 
becomes clear that the half-caste feels hatred i^^inst the whites. He claims to be the tatter's equal by education, abiUty, and energy, 
and more entitled as a native born to occupy positions and well-paying offices; moreover, bavins; grown op amidst tho natives, he is- 
superior to the European colonist by his kiiowledge of the languiwe and proper treatment of tnc natives. As soon then as he tcels 
himself strong enough he will drive out the hated parent, take tiold of the government liimself, and establish a r^me which, apart 
from its other faults, will be even more oppressive to the natives than that of the European. 

The history of the Central and Soutli American republics shows that the just-mentioned mental characteristics make the mestizo 
orhalf-bree<i unlit to rule for the advantage and prosperity of the country. Cuba and the Philippines are examples of the above-described 
desire for freedom. 

The half-breed, hearing no blame for his origin, is rather to he pitied than despised, and it must be the supreme duty ot the 
colonizing country to prevent the prevalence and spread of this sort of degeneracy. The conduct of the British in this regard is 
commendable. Oises of matrimony with non while women are exceedingly rare, if only for fear of being expelled from "society." The 
altitude of the Dutch seems to be different. While obsen'ing outward composure thev are exceedingly sensual, and seem to seek the 
solutiim of the colonial problem in the greatest possible mixture with native elements, "the so-caHed European population of the Dutch 
colonies is composed almost half of Malay half-breeds. Hi^h public oflices are kept by the latter, and this perhaps accounts (lartly for 
the laxity of the colonial government. If the results of this faulty system have not l>een such as have been outlined above, it is due to 
the numerical preponderance ot the natives over the Em'opeans. In 'Java there are 25,1X10,000 of natives as i^inst 50,000 Europeans, 
and it is this strength of the native element which is the surest and most crushing dead weight on any possible enthusiasm tor freedom; 
for in order to achieve the latter all the 25,000,000 JIalays would have to be induced to rebel, which could not be done, of course, 
without the notice and interference of the Dutch Government. 

*■ ot colonial activity between the 

?d within its territory raining and 
, , ^. . government and administration. 

2. A colony which yields good results from the financial and economic point of view and which contains a relatively large numl»er 
of half-costce, will in the long nm rise i^inst the mother country, since the half-castes will become determined to assuuie the 
government for themselves and to pocket for their own profit the sums which had hitherto been transferred to Europe. This change 
does not, however, imply any advant^e for the inhabitants. 

.1. The colonies which have not yet shared either ot the above modes of evolution compel the mother country gradually to 
renounce the old rapacious system, and seemingly furnish the mother country smaller gains from year to year. 

These results appear discouraging- the opiwnents of the colonial system point them out and preach that it is nonsense to acquire 
by sacrifices colonies which are teund to become lost after a number of years. Such a judgment is shortsighted, as it is incorrect 
Conditions in Europe have changed during the last century to such an extent that criticism of the advantage of colonial possessions 
must he based on quite different considerations. The population of the European large countries has increased to such an extent that 
on the one hand there is not room in the country for all indi^'iduals, and on the other the land no more produces the entire food supply 
for its i>opnlation. It becomes, therefore, necessary to obtain part of this supply from abroad, for which the equivalent in mouey must 
he furnished in form of industrial pnxlutrts. There must, therefore, be regions from which food may be imported, and other regions to 
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wbich industrial products may be exported. A country nhich intends to continue to compete for the world trade requires, therefore, 
a merchant marine in order to take and ship goods. But in order to buy and sell on the most favorable terms, it reijuirea countries 
subject to its influence, i. e., colonies whoee porta will be open to its ships, no matter what the constellations on the political horizon are. 

The advantfii^ resulting from the possession of colonies are at present to be found no more in the fact that they turn into the 
mother country the greatest possible amount of wealth in a direct way (though indirectly they will continue to do so through 
commerce and other mtercouree), but in the fact that they are hkely to contribute toward the political stability of the mother country 
under all political conditions. The excess of citizens will preferably turn toward the colonies of the mother country. Bv the proper 
shaping of the tariH theimportsmayberestrjcted to the mother country (tor example, the new tariff arrancement between (jreat Britain 
and Canada), while the mother country at the same time posscpsce in tne colonies a source of supply for the lacking food stuffs. Thus, 
even in case the colony requires subsidies in addition to its direct revenues, in most cases it is only a question of time when it is to become 
a source of profit, for any tropical regioii requires a long time before the primeval loresls and prairies are turned into plantations and 
flelda 

From all that has been said it becomes clear that the State is under obligation to protect its merchant marine and colonies by an 
adequately strong navy. 

TWESTIBrH-CENTURT BBQVIREUBNIS FOE COLOKira. 

To sum up, the fundamental principles for the administration of colonies during the twentieth century should be as follows; 

1. For the purpose of enabling the colony to receive immigration, furnish food stuffs and raw materials in exchange for the industrial 
products of the mother country, the colony should be opened and developed by agricultural iraprovements, the construction of Loads 
and railways, subsidies to agricultural undertakings, and educating the people up to the wants of higher civilization, 

2. With progressing development the fonns of colonial government should be changed so as to turn over at a certain point of 
development tne administration of the colony to the colonists themselves. 

3. Protection of the merchant marine and the colonies by a strong navy. 
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THE COLONIES OF THE WORLD. 



FORM OF GOVERNMENT, AREA, POPULATION, COMMERCE, ETC., OF THE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES 

OF THE WORLD. 

The colonia', protectorates, and dependencies of the world number 140. They occupy two-filths of the land Burface of the glo'ie, 
and their population is one-tliird of the entire people of the earth. Of the 500,000,000 people thus governed, over tliree-fotirtha live 
Ijctween the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, or within what is known as the Torrid Zone, and all of the governing countries lie in the 
North Temperate Zone. Throughout the globe-encircling area known as the Torrid Zone no important independent government cxlala 
save upon the continent of America. 

The total imports of the colonies and protectorates average more than $1,500,000,000 worth of goods annually, and of this vast sum 
more than 40 per cent is purchased from the mother countries. Of their exports, which considerably exceed their imports, 40 per cent 
goes to the mother countries. Large sums are annually expended in the construction of roads, canals, railways, telegraphs, postal service, 
schools, cfc, but in most cases the present annual expenditures are derived from local revenues or are represented by local obligations. 
The revenues of the British colonies in 1899 were £126,000,000, and their expenditures £121,000,000. While the public debt in the more 
important and active of these communities aggregates a large sum, it is represented by canals, railways, public highways, harbors, 
irrigation, and other public improvements intended to stimulate commerce and production, the railroads in operation in the Britiah 
colonies alone aggregating 55,000 miles. 

The most acceptable, and therefore most successful of the colonial systems, are those in which the largest liberty of self- 
government is given to the people. The British colonial system, which has by far outgrown that of any other nation, gives, wherever 
practicable, a large degree of self-government to the colonies. The governors are in all cases appointed by the Crown, hut the law 
making and enforcing power, being left to legislative bodies which are elected by the people where practicable, in minor cases a portion 
being elected and a portion appointed, and in stiil others theappointnients divided between the British Government and local municipal 
or trade oi^anizaUons, the veto power being in all cases, however, retained by the home Government. . The enforcement of the laws is 
iotnisted to courts and subordinate organizations, whose membcra arc in many cases residents or natives of the communilJcs under their 
jurisdiction. In the French colonies less attention is given to law making and administration by local legislative bodies, the more 
important of the colonies being given members in the legislative bodies of the home Government. In the Netherlands colonies and in 
the less advanced communities under British control the laws and regulations are a^Iministercd in conjunction with native functionaries. 

Of the 140 colonies, protectorates, dependencies, and "spheres of influence" which make up the total list, t«-o-flflhs belong to 
Great Britain, their area being about one-half of the grand total oud their population considerably more than one-half of the grand 
total. I'rance is next in order in number, area, and population of colonics, etc., though the area controlled by France is but about 
one-third that belonging to Great Britain and the population of her colonies less than one-sixth of those of Great Britain. 

In the more prosperous and progressive colonies the percentage of importations from the mother countries grows souicwhat less 
as the business and prosperity increase. The chief British colonies in North America (Canada and Newfoundland), which in 1871 
took 50 per cent of their importations from the home countrj-, took in 1899 less than 25 per cent from the United Kingdom; (hose of 
South Africa (Cape Colony and Natal), which in 1871 took 83 per cent from tlie home country, took but 68.6 per cent in 1899; those of 
Australia and the adjacent islands, which in 1876 took 48 per cent from the home country, in 1399 took but 37 per cent 

[In llic ita(pmeiiM Khich follow llie Infonnntloti has been compilpd frpi 
publicutlun?, invliiaUiR the Colonial OIHcc List (British). lUc ' " 

Book, Ameilcan Anauitl Ci'clopxdlu, etc.] 



COLONIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The method of government, population, area, revenues, expenditures, imports and exports, etc., in the principal colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies of the British Empire are outlined in the following statements, which are arranged in alphabetital 
order under the grand divisions of the world to which they belong. 

The British colonies projier form three classes: (1) The Crown colonies, which are entirely controlled by the home Government; 
(2) the representative colonies, in which the Crown retains the control of public officers, but leaves the lawmaking to legislative bodies, 
retaining, however, s veto on legislation; (3) those having responsible governments, in which the Crown, though appointing the 
governor, has no control over any public officer, the laws being made by legislative bodies, the Crown, however, retaining a veto on 
legislation. 
1464 
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EUROPE. 

[ArcB. £ squ&rc miles; populalion, 2-1,701, including gBirlson ol 5,GJ3 m<:ii.l 

A Crown colony in Bouthem Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The governor, appointed by the Crown, la 
also commander in chief, csercising all the functiona of government and legislation. Area, 2 square miles; populalion, 24,701, The 
e ie obtained from port dues, esciae, poat-offlce, rent o£ Crown estate, etc. The legal ciirrcney ia that of Spain — the peseta.' 

ISM. 

BevenuQ ....pounds sterling.. 69,964 

Expenditure do 59,620 

Total tonnage of voeaota entered (1898) tone,. 4,328,859 

Total tonnage ol British vessels entered (1898) do 3,241,492 



[Area, IIT sqiuiro miles; populalion, 1S1,660.] 

An island in the Mediterranean. Area, 117 square miles; population, 181,050. The governor, appointed by the Crown, ia assisted 
by an executive council. Legislation is carried on by a council of government, 6 ot which are appointed by the governor and 13 elected. 
Kevenues are collected from customs, licenses, lands, rentals ot Crown projwrty, and postage. 

I'iSS. 

Revenue .....pounds sterling.. ao4,265 

Expenditure do.... 351,354 

Imports do 6,6(18,961 

Exports do 5,449,501 

Imports from United Kingdom do 297,830 

Exports to United Kingdom do.... 919,207 

Total tonnage of vessels entered ..tons.. 3,297,712 

Total number ot vessels entered ,,.....,... 3,560 

ToUl number of British vessels entered... 1,614 

Public debt pounds sterling. . 79,168 

ASIA. 

ADEN. 
[Area. S» square miles; population, 41,910.] 

A peninsula on the Arabian coast. Area, 80 s(]uare miles (includiug Pcrim); population (1891), 41,910. The government ia 
ndministercd by a political resident, who is also commander of the troops. The government revenue b derived from a duty on liquor, 
opium, and salt. Local taxes go to the municipality. Adeu is legally a portion of British India, and ia also the center of a British 
protectorate over the neighboring Arab tribas, which are indci>cndent of Turkish rule and in subordinate treaty relatioua with the 
government of India. 

Imports ot merchandise: issa-isoo. 

By f^ca rupees.. 38,099,806 

By land do.... 2,750,444 

EsjMirtrt of merchandiHc: 

Bysra do 30,460,258 

By land do.,.. 1,140,755 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons.. 2,467,64*5 

BIUTISH NOBTH BORNEO. 

[Ami. 3I,10(i square mlln; popu!jition. I'S.DDl).] 

A territory occupying the northern part of the island ot Borneo, in the East Indief, midway between Hongkong and Port Darwin, 
Anstralia. Area, 31,106 square miles; population, 175,000. The government is administered by a governor in Borneo and a court ot 
directore in London appointed under the charter. The governor is assisted by a treasurer^general and one resident each for the west 
coast, Labnan, and Duvol Bay, all appointed by the court ol dircclora. The colony of Labuan is also under the government of the 
British North Borneo Company. The laws are based on the Indian penal, criminal, and civil procedure codes and local proclamations 
and ordinances. The military consists of a native force ot 450 men under European officers with one machine and two moantain guns. 
The revenue is from stamp duty, licenses, import duties, royalties, land sales, opium tax, excise tax, etc 

IS99. 

Revenue dollars.. 542,919 

Expenditure do.... 410,290 

Imports - do 2,456,998 

Exports do.... 3,439,660 
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CBYLON. 

[Areb, 25,ni5 equoTG mll«s; population, 3,477,094.) 

An island in the Indian Ocean. Area, 25,3B5 square miles; population (1899), 377,094. The Rovemment conmefs of a governor, 
aided by an executive council o£ 5 members and a legislative council of 17 members, including the members of the executive coundl, 
4 other officeholders, and 8 unofficial members axd representatives of different races and classes in the community. The island is divided 
into nine provinces, presided over by government agents, irho, with their aasislaDts and subordinate headmen, are the channel of com- 
munication between the government and the natives. Justice is administered by a police and district courts and a supreme court, 
through laws based upon the Roman-Dutch law, modified by colonial ordinances. The British troops number 2,006, with a local volun- 
teer force of 1,170. Principal sources of revenue are customs, excise tax, licenses, stamps, port and harbor dues, and a tax upon salt 

1899. 

Public revenue pounds sterling,, 1,727,543 

Public expenditure do 1,663,497 

Imports (including bullion and specie) do.... 7,466,157 

Exports (including bullion and specie) do.... 6,771,794 

Imports from the United Kingdom ..do 2,103,680 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 4,071,743 

Total tonnage of vesseb entered and cleared tons.. 7,439,205 

Post-offices, 1898 number.. 364 

Tel^raph lines, 1900 miles.. 2.266 

Paper money in circulation, 1900 rupees.. 14,237,450 

Savings-bank deposits do 4,910,230 



[Area, S,5et equare mtlca; population, 237.900.] 

An island in the Meditermneon, 60 miles off the coast of Asia Minor. The government is administered, under the colonial office, 
by a high commissioner, assisted by an executive council of 4 members, and a legislative council composed of 18 members, 6 being official 
and 12 elected. The island is divided into three electoral districts, each returning 1 Mohammedan and 3 Christian members. There are 
six administrative districts, each represented byacommiseioncr, and having a court of law presided over by an English barrister, assisted 
by two native judges, one a Christian and one Mohammedan, There is also a supreme court (or the whole island, consisting of two 
English judges. Revenue is derived chiefly from customs duties, excise, stamps, taxes on immovable property, and a salt monopoly. 

1900. 

Customs revenue, 1896-97 pounds sterling,,, 30,571 

Total revenue, 1897 do 200,638 

Total expenditure do 134,682 

Total imports, 1899 do 289,962 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 82,411 

Total exports, 1896 do.,.. 264,851 

Exports to United Kingdom , do 55,632 

Telegraph lines ,,..- miles.. 

liCtterH delivered: 

J^xal number.. 338,387 

Foreign do 289,397 

Public debt None. 

HONGKOKQ. 
[Aica, 2i square miles; populntioti, Including military and naval, 254,400.] 

An island off the southeastern coast of China, ceded to Great Britain in 1841. It is a military and naval station for the protection 
of British commerce, and the center of a vast trade in many kinds of produce. There being no custom-house there are no official 
returns of the value of the imports and exports, but only mercantile estimates, which put the actual trade of the colony at over 
JE20,000,000 per annum. In the year 1899 the shipping entering the port amounted to 6,720,769 tons. Hongkong is a Crown colony, its 
government being administered by a governor appointed by the home government, aided by on executive council of 8 members, t<^ther 
with a legislative council of 14 members. The revenue is derived chiefly from land, taxes, and licenses, and an opium monopoly, which 
together more than cover the expenses of administration. Justice is administered by a supreme court, a police magistrate's court, and a 
marine magistrate's court. 

1S99, 

Revenue ". dollars,, 3,610,142 

Expenditure do 3,162,701 

Estimated imports and exports pounds sterling. . . 25,000,000 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 2,688,609 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 883,126 

Total tonnage entered tons.. 6,720,769 

Banknotes in circulation, 1898 dollars.. 10,121,597 

Coin in circulation, 1894 do 23,199,612 
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[Ati», Britlah India, SOS.HH; nnlWc SIbMb, 555,6%; kilal, l,B69,eOS aqure mllea. PopolsUoD, British India. 222,0^,B57; Etatee, 65,INT,e«3; total, :ig7 ,123,350.] 

Britiah. India comprisea that part of the Indian peninaula directly or indirectly under British rule, and includee, in the general 
term, certaincountriesbeyond that area which are under the control or protection of the governor-general. In the more limited sense of 
the term, British India applies to the districts under direct Britiah administration, excluding native States, and in the statements which 
foUoTC the term includes only the districts under direct British control and administration. The executive authority is vested in a 
governor-general, commonly termed viceroy, who is appointed by the Crown and acts under the orders of the secretary of state for India, 
who ia ft member ot the home (British) GovemmeDt and conducts Indian business in England. The secretary of state for India is 
assisted by a council of not less than ten members, the major part of whom most have served or resided ten years in India and not have 
left India more than ten years previous to the date of their appointment The govemor^eneral, termed viceroy, who is appointed by 
the Crown or secretary of state, is assisted in his administration in India by an executive council of seven members, governors of 
provinces and lieutenant-governors becoming ex-otHdo members of the council when it meets within their provinces. All acts of the 
supreme govenunent in India run in the name of "The govemor-general in council," hut the governor-general has the power of 
overruling the opinions of the majority of his councii. The council when it meets for purposes of legislation consists ot the above 
members and "additional members for makiug laws and regulations," and there are similar legislative connclts in the chief provinces. 
In addition to the viceroy, or govemoT-generai, the governors of Madras, Bombay, and the commander in chief, the ordinary members 
of councils of the governor-general, and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and the governors of the presidency high courts are 
appointed by the Crown or home secretary of state. The appointment of lieutenant^ovemor is made by the governor-general, subject 
to the approval of the secretary of state. 

The business of the government of India is divided into departments of finance and commerce, home affairs, revenue, agriculture, 
military administration, legislation, public works, and foreign affairs. Each department is under the charge of a secretary, and is also 
the special care of a member of the supreme council. SepsiBte high courts have been established tor the various pro\-ince8. British 
India is now divided into thirteen local governments and administrations, which enjoy a laigo measure of financial and administrative 
independence. The unit of administration throughout British India is the district, at the head of which is an executive officer called 
collector m^istrate, or deputy commissioner, as the case may be. He has entire control, and is reeponsihle to the governor of the 
province. The total number of ihese districts ia at present 247. The chief justices of the courts of the provinces are former residents of 
England, but many of the judges and membcts of the lawmaking councils are natives. Appellate and original jurisdiction is exercised 
in the supreme courts by 72 judges of chief courts, with jurisdiction over the whole province; 124 judges, with jurisdiction beyond one 
district; 492 judges of chief courts in a district; 1,208 subordinate district judges, and 7,565 judges of lessor courts. 

Revenues are collected principally from lands, salt, opium, excise, customs, stamps, and provincial rates, the importance being in 
the order named. The most important source ot income is the land revenue, which is levied according to an asaessment on estates or 
holdings fixed periodically at inter\-ala of from "twelve to tliirty years. In permanently settled tracts the land revenue falls at a rate of 
about one-tliird ot a rupee per acre of cultivated land, and represents, on an average, about one-fifth of the rental, or one-twenty- fourth 
of the gross value of the produce. 

The total length of railways open in India Marcii 31, 1901, was 25,0:ij miles. Kcftrly one-half of this mileage was Slate lines 
worked by companies, and one-fourth State lines worked by the State, about one-tenth being lines owned by native States and worked 
by companies or State railway agency. The total capital expended oik the State railways in India to the end of 1899 was 1,808,431,230 
rupees; on State hues leased to companies, 443,002,130 rupees; on guaranteed railways, 523,110,&4O; total, including other lines, 
3,111,685,620 rupees. The total miles of roads maintained by public authority ia 152,073. The irrigation canals are over 1,000 miles ia 
length, with nearly 10,000 miles of distributaries* 

1900. 

Revenue, 1899 rupees.- 1,014,206,930 

Expenditure, 1899 do 974,653,830 

Imports of merchandise do 707,118,634 

Exports of merchandise do 1,089,761,873 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 487, 531, 911 

Esporla to the United Kingdom do 308,838,872 

Number of educational institutions, 1899 149,948 

Number of pupils in attendance 4,357,821 

Army expenditure rupees. , 223,534,500 

Army establishment: 

Number of Europeans 74,288 

Number of nadvea 140,640 

Land cultivated, 1899 acres.. 196,487,658 

Total tonnage of vessels entered, 1897 4,470,348 

Total tonn^e of British vessels entered, 1897 3,650,004 

Railway lines in operation miles.. 25,035 

Tel^raph lines in operation, 1899 miles of wire../ ^51' 7^ 

Number of paid mcss^es sent, 1899 miles of line.. 6,448,600 

Number of telegraph offices, 1899 1,719 

Number of post-offices, 1899 29, 12i 

Number of letters delivered, 1899 431,012,691 

Number of newspapers delivered, 1899 32,122,503 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure for 1896-97 (revised estimate) and 1900-1901 
(budget estimate), stated in rupees:' 

[From The Slnlcsman's Ycar-Book.] 



HEADS OF REVENUE. 
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native feudatory elale? are not Included. They may, hoirctcr, be properly con^ercd as wittitn ttie Brilbli "sphere ol 
ir-Booli, published in London, Including them in its tabic of orenand popnlatioD o[ the British Empire, while Whltaker's Almanack, 
also published in London, rrpoiting them as " subject to thc'rontrol ot the supreme IBritlsh) government, nhleh is exorcised in varyloe degree, being, gencially 
ipcftking, governed by nutive prtnees. miiiisleis. or eouneils, with the help and under the advice of a potitlcal officer of iHe aupremc government." Tbo Brllisli 
Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and Other FosEeselons of tlic United Kingilom gives their area at 595,167 square miles, ivith a populallOQ o( 56,060,479, according 
lo the censni of 1891.1 



[Area, 1,&I2 Equnre miles; population, I: 



), 604,916.) 



A British posswpion nn the west coast of the SfaJay Peniusula, the iKtme being derived from the Straits of Malacca, on which tho 
eettlementa arc situated. The settiemcntH include Singapore, Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, the province of Wellealey, aod Malacca. 
The bulk of fhc population consista of Cliinesc and Malays. The government consists of a governor, appointed liy the Crown, assisted 
hy an executive council of 8 meuibera and a legislative council of 9 official and 7 unofficial members, also appointed by the Crown. Two 
additional unofficial membore are appointed by the chamber of commerce at Singapore and Penang. Tbe resideitt councilors of Penang 
and Malacca have scats in both councils. The law of the colony is the common and statute law of England, qualified by Indian acts and 
local ordinances. The supreme court consists of the chief justice and 3 associate justiqBS, a court of appeal, and a vice-admiralty court in 
Singapore and Penang; also magistrates' courts in each settlement. Revenues are collected from license'', port find harbor dues, land 
revenues, and stamps. The ports are wholly free from duties on iiniK>rta and exporL«. The garrigon consists of ] battalion of infantry, 
2 batteries of European artillery, half a company of fortress engipeers, and a company of Malay submarine minera; also an armed police 
force of S8 oflicera and 1,883 men, and a battery of volunteer artillery of 105 men. The commerce centered at Singapore is largely a 
transit trade, piifsing thence to easttjm Asia and Oceania. The Malay Federated Slates of Perak, Solangor, Negri Senibllan, and Pahang, 
with an area of 26,500 square miles and a population in 1891 of 418,527, are also under the general charge of the governor-general of the 
Straitfl Settlements. 

JS99. 

Total receipts dollare.. 5,200,025 

Total expenditures do.... 5,061,013 

Imports (exelusiveof coasting traffic) do 283,939,452 

Exports (esclufiive of coasting traffic) do 239,054,727 

Imports from United Kingdom do 29,389,082 

E.";porl8 to United Kingdom do 47,015,148 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons.. 6,595,075 

Note,— The Mexican silver dollar ta the stanilaid coin. The British Etandard dollar and the Hongkong dollar are also legal tender. 



Basutoland lies upon the northeast of Cape Colony, South Africa. It is governed by a resident commissioner, under the direction 
of the high eomniispioner for South Africa, the latter possessing legislative authority, which is exercised by proclamation. This colony 
is divided into 7 districts for fiscal and governmental purposes, each district being Bubdivided into wards, presided over by hereditary 
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chieb. The eorrency is exclusively BriUBh, but exchange ia largely conducted by barter. The revenue is produced by the iaie o! 
licenees and by a native hut tax (20 shillings per annum), the post-offices, and an annual contribution of £18,000 from the Oipe 
Colony government. 

1900. 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 69,769 

Expenditure do 59,492 

Population 250,000 

Importfl (dutiable only) pounds sterling.. 85,527 

Exports do.... 133,864 

BBCnCANALAND. 

[Area, 3Se,20O Bqiuue miles; population, calimated U 100,500.] 

A protoctorate, adjacent to the Transvaal, Gape Colony, and Rhodesia. The government is administered by the British high 
commissioner ot Cape Colony, who haa the power of making laws by proclamation for the protectorate, where he is represented by a 
resident commissionerand two assistant commissioners. The population ia almost entirely native, belonging to three principal tribes, 
wboee chieb rule their own people aa formerly, but under the protection of the Crown, represented by a resident commissioner with 
assistants acting under the high commissioner of the Cape Colony. The revenue is collected from a hut tax by the chiefs, and customs 
duties on imports. Rwlroads and telegraph lines are in operation and being extended. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . *7, 511 

Expenditure do,.,. 88,448 

Railways. '. ........... miles.. 586 

[Area. 22T,1G1 square mllea; population, 2,2£G,B00.] 

A colony of South Africa, belonging to the class known as the responMble.govemment colonies, having a constitution and a t^Tslit- 
tive council which enacte the laws. The governor is named by the Crown, and by virtue of bis office is commander in chief ot the forces 
within the colony. Uis council consists of a prime minister, a treasurer, colonial secretary, attorney-general, commissioner of public 
works, and secretary of agriculture. The colony is divided into 77 diviaionB, and its dependencies into 30 districts, with a civil commie, 
doner in each division, who is also a resident magistrate. There is in each of these divisions, except three, a council, composed of 6 
elected members, who liave charge of roads, boundaries, beacons, and other matters of tliis character. The 97 municipalities are 
governed by mayors, or chairmen and councilors. The l^islature consists of a legislative council of 23 members, elected for seven years, 
and a house of assembly of 95 memliers, elected for five years. These are elected by voters who must have a house property of the 
value of £7b or a salary of £50, and be able to sign their names and state in writing their occupations and addresses. Justice is adminis* 
tered by a supreme court, consisting ot a chief justice and 8 associate justices, who hold seasions at Cape Town, and circuit courts in 
varions districts. The Roman-Duteh law, modified by colonial statntes, forms the great bulk of the laws of the colony. Revenues are 
chiefly from customs, excise, and land taxes. The colony has a public debt of £31,409,755; about two-thirds of this sum is expended on 
railways, the remainder on harbors, pubUe roads, etc. There are over 8,000 miles of roads in the colony proper, 1,990 miles of govern- 
ment railway completed, 500 mites under construction, and 6,619 miles of telegraph line. 

Revenue pounds sterling,, 8,781,212 

Expenditure do 8,190,124 

Imports of merchandise do 14,561,373 

Exports of colonial produce do 22,831,386 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 9,911,503 

Exports to the United Kmgdom do.... 22,647,719 

Government railways miles,, 1,990 

Private railways do 400 

Telegraph lines open ■. do 7,360 

Telegraph messages sent number., 2,582,451 

Letters, newspapers, and cards posted do.... 33,^2,027 

Total tonni^ of vessels entered tons.. 3,324, 147 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered do 3,175,855 



[Ares, 42,217 square mtlta; population, 900,650.) 

A territory in Central Africa, lying on the soutUern and western shores of Lalie Nyassa and extending toward the Zanit)ezi; pro- 
cliumed a British protectorate in 1891. The protectorate comprises the eastern portion of British Central Africa, and is administered 
directly through the foreign office of the Imperial Government by a resident commissioner and consul-general. The protectorate is 
divided into 12 administrative stations, in which regulations are enforced by officers appointed by the representatives ot the Imperial 
Government. The army necessary te maintain order amounta to 1,285 men, mostly native troops, commanded by English officers. 

Area ot the protectorate square miles,, 42,217 

Population 900,650 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 31,314 

Imports, 1899 do,,,. 99,290 

Exports, 1899 do 35,263 

Post-offices 20 

No. 4 36 
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BBITIBH EABT AFBICA. 

[ATM, l,MO,(Masqasrenl]ea; popolatlon, Z,MO,OI)0.1 

British Eaat Africa, under the imraediate control of the forei^ office, conaiate of & large area on the mainland of eastern Africa 
(including the East Atrica protectorate and Uganda piK>teot«Hit«), the area being Mtimat«d at more than 1,000,000 square miles. The 
East Africa protectorate, which extends from the Umba to the Juba Biver Mid inland to the borders of Uganda, is under the control of 
a commieEiioner and the consul-general, appointed by the Crown, and is divided for purposes of administration into four provinces, each 
under a subcommissioner. The population is estimated at 2,500,000, including 25,000 Asiatic and 490 Europeans and Euraeiaos. The 
territory is held on a fifty years' lease from the Sultan of ZonKibar. A large portion of the territory is almost nuexplored. 

The Uganda protectorate is administered by a special commissioner and commander in chief, but the native son of Mwanga 
nominally reigns. Uganda proper lies on the northwest shore of Late Victoria, about 600 miles from the nearest point on the east coast 
of Africa, on the equator, and 600 miles west of the eaet coast of Africa, The total population of the protectorate is estimated at 
2,500,000, and of Uganda proper, 300,000. A railroad ie being constructed to connect Uganda with the coast of Momboea, the capital of 
the East Africa protectorate. 

The Zanzibar protectorate is administered through an agent and consul-general, appointed by the Crown. The present Sullan, 
who was installed in 1898, rules over the native population. The city of Znniibar, which has a population of about 30,000, was declared 
a free port in February, 1SI)2, and remained so until October, 1899, when a 5 per cent ad valorem duty was imposed on imports. The 
revenues are mostly derived from customs dues and a tax on produce. 

East Africa protectorate: iSM. 

Customs revenue pounds.. 69,400 

Imports, 1900 rupees.. 6,642,000 

Exports, 1900 do.... 1,825,000 

Zanzibar: 

Imports , pounds sterling.. 1,596,606 

Eiports do.... 1,513,407 

Imports from British India do 491, MS 

Imports from Great Britain do 146,143 

Exports to British India do 129,896 

Exports to Great Briton do 116,964 

Total tonnage entering the port tons.. 824,961 



[Area, 706 sqnue miles: papulallon, 379,659.] 

An island In the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madaeaecar. The area is 705 English square miles and tlie popnlation 379,669, of 
which two-thirds were natives, of African, Chinese, and mixed races. The government is administered by a governor appointed by the 
Crown, aided by an executive council consisting of the military commander, colonial secretary, procnreur-generai, receiver-general, 
auditor-general, and 2 elected members of the council of government who are es-offleio inetubers. There is also a council of government 
consistinK of the governor and 27 members, 10 being elected, 8 ex officio, and 9 nominated by the governor. A constitution wits granted 
in 1885, introdudng an elective element into the legislature by which 10 members are elected. The principal sources of revenne are 
customs dues, licenses, permits, and railway tradic, 

1889. 

Total revenue rupees.. 9,066,313 

Total expenditure do.... 8,407,082 

Public debt £1,192,184 

Paper money in circulation, 1897 rupees.. 3,114,250 

Total imports of merchandise do.,.. 19,096,212 

Total exports of merchandise do,... 24,745,029 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 7,403,091 

Exports to the United Kingdom do,,.. 1,743,225 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons.. 377,369 

Length of railway miles.. 105 

Be venue from railway rupees,. 1,876,302 

Expenditure on railway, 1896 do..., 1,254,133 

Letters, newspapers, etc., delivered through post-offices number.. 2,875,360 

Depoeita in government savings bank rupees.. 2,885,942 



[Area, SS,D19 square mdca; pnpiilatian. 1X91, 9a>,)ies.} 

Aeolonyof South Africa, formerly pari^ of the Cape of Good Hope Settlement, but granted a charter of constitution in 1856, modified 
in 1875, 1879, and 1893. The province of Zululand was annexed in December, 1897. By ,the present constitution legislative authority 
resides in the Queen, a li^ialative council, and the legislative assembly. The governor is appointed by the Croun, and he in turn 
appoints the ministers, and, with their advice, the members of the legislative council. The legislative council consists of 12 members, 
who must lie property owners, and who hold their scats for ten years, the preddent of the council being appointed by the governor. 
The tcgislaUve assembly consists of 37 members, chosen by the electors. No money bill can pass unless recommended to the assembly 
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1^ mant^ <4 tke gOYenwr. BerMiUM are collected from nulwftys, custoniB, asciae, land ealee, uuuls, tel^iaphfi, aUunpe, liceneee, and 

a native hut t&x. 

isw. 

Total rCT'enue pounda iterling. . 2,(»I,34» 

Total expenditure do 1,914,724 

Public debt do..,. 9,019,143 

Imports do &,369,25» 

Exporta do.... 1,325,197 

ftr cent of imports from the United Kingdom 65 

Per ceiit_ of exports to the United Kingdom 69 

Toan^e'of vessels entered in 1896 tons.. 1,397,306 

BaJlways conatmetod and worked by the goverameat miles.. 591 



Tlie territory occupied by Qreat Brittun in 1900, formerly known as Orange Free 8tat«, and that ateo occupied in the same year and 
formerly known as the South African Republic or Transvaal, have, since occnpation by Great Britain, been deelgaated, raepectively, as 
Orange River cokiny and Transvaal colony. Both these colonies have been placed under the govemnient of the high caminissioner for 
Soulh Africa, who is appninted governor of these colonies, and it is announced that wImu civil government ia restored the governor will 
he assisted by an executive council and that the general aim will be to provide a eonBUtuti<»i leading to self-^vemmmt. Municipalities, 
with the usual powers for local admin tstration, are to be created at the varioue cities and cenl«rs, and local laws, customs, and conditions, 
as far as possible, respected. 

The area of thecotony, according to the Statesman's Yearbook of 1001, is estimated at 48,336 aquare miles; It ia divided into eighteen 
districts. At a census taken in 1890 the white population was found to bo 77,716 — tO,571 males W)d 97,14ft females^ Of the population, 
51,910 were tiorn hi the Orange Kiver colony and 21,118 in the Cape colony. There vei», besides, 129,787 natives In the colony — 67,791 
males and 61,99B females— making a total population of 907,&03. The capita), BIoemfoHtein, bad 2,077 white inhabitants in 1890 and 
1,302 natives, but the inhabitants are now probably at least double that number. Of the white population, 10,761 were returned in J890 
as directly engaged in agriculture, while there were 41,917 "colored servanta." 

TBANSVAAL COLONY. 

The occupation of this territory by the British Government and the form qf government established are described under the head 
of Orango River colony. The area of the Transvaal colony is, according to the Statesman's Yearlxiok of 1901, 110,139 square miles, 
divided into twenty diBtricte, and its white population, according to a very iucomplele census of 1896, is 245,397, of whom 137,947 are 
nun and 107,450 women; the native population in April, 1896, was estimated at 622,500. The State Almanack for 1898 gave the 
population as follows: Whites, 245,397 (137,947 males and 107,450 females) ; natives, 748,759 (146,155 men, 183,280 women, and 417,324 
children); total population, 1,094,156. The boundaries are defined in the convention of February 27, 1884, modified by subsequent 
coDventiouB relating to thedistrict of Vrijheid, and tho territory of Swaziland. The capital is Pretoria, with a white population of 10,000. 

The Transvaal colony is specially favorable for agriculture as well as stock rearing, though ita capacities in this respect are not yet 
developed. It ia estimated that 50,000 acres are under cultivation. Tbo agricultural produce, however, ig not sufficient for the wants of 
the population. There ore about 12,245 farms, of which 3,636 belong to government, 1,612 to outside owners and companies, and the 
nst to resident owners aad companies. 

Qold mitiing ia carried on to a great extent in the various gold fields, principally Bsrberton and Witwatersrand. 

The total value of gold production from the year 1884 baa been: 
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68,M1,M3 
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WEST AFRICA. 

SCO.OOOBquHreinllai; popolaUon, 3S,a«l,aDa.) 



The British Went African coliwies, lying upon the coast of Western Africa, are the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Lagoa. 
Gambia, which was made a separate colony in 1888, lias an administrative officer appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive 
council and a le^slative council coosietiug of 4 official members and 2 unofficial members nominated by the Crown. 

The Gold Coast colony comprises a population estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 500 are Europeans. The natives are almost all 
Pagans, but the numter of Klohammedans and Christiana is steadily iucreaaing. The administration conaiate of a governor appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by an executive and a legislative counciL Schools have been established, the towns lighted and policed, and 688 
miles of telegraph established. 

Sierra Leone has an estimated area of 4,000 square miles and a population of 78,835, of whom 224 are resident Europeans, Of the 
lemainder tiie majority are liberated Africans and their deaceudanta, brougbt from all parte of Africa, and as a result no lees than 60 
different Itmguagee are spoken in Freetown and every Christian denomination represented. The administration b vested in a governor 
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appointed hy the Crown, assisted by an execative council of 6 members ajid a l^ialative council of 5 official and 2 unofficial members. 
Beveaues are raised from specific duties on wines, spirita, ale and porter, tobacco, gunpowder, kerosene oil, lumber, hardware, salt and 
sugar, and a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on other Koods. 

The colony oflAgos proper consists of the island of Logos and the strip of coast land lying between Dahomey and Southern Nigeria. It 
contwnaanareaof985BquaremileBandabout85,607 of population. The administration ofthe colony is conducted byagovemor, aided by 
an executive and a legislative council. Revenues are derived chiefly from customs and excises. The Lagos protectorate includes an 
area of 21,000 square miles, extending from the limits of the colony proper west and northwest to the French possessions, northeast aa 
far as Northern Nigeria, and to the east to the limits of Southern Nigeria. Its population is about 3,000,000, mostly Pagan, but contain- 
ing, approximately, 12,000 Mobanunedana and 6,000 Christians. 

Gambia: ISM. 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 46,840 

Expenditure do 30,405 

Total imports (tor consumption) do 240,907 

Total exports do 241,936 

Gold Coast colony: 

Public revenue do.... 322,796 

Public expenditure do 309,658 

Total imports do 1,323,218 

Total exports do 1,111,738 

Sierra Leone; 

Public revenue do.... 168,381 

Public expenditure ......do.... 145,088 

Totallmports do 689,806 

Total exports do 336,011 

Lagoe: 

Revenue do 192,792 

Expenditure do.... 223,289 

Imports do 966,595 

Exports ,■. do 915,934 



The protectorate of Nigeria in Western Africa includes the vast territory formerly controlled by the Chartered Royal Niger Company 
which was created by Sir G^rge Goldie in J882, under the name of the National African Company, for the purpose of securing this 
territory to Great Britain. The company, after receiving its charter, which authorized it to make pohtical treaties with the native chiefs 
and eetablisb forms of government to provide for the cession of tbo territory to the United Kingdom in the year 1900, proceeded to make 
b^atiee with several native chiefs and tribal representatives, and gradually established a form of government and control over the vast 
area designated as Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. The joint area which is now known under the general term of Nigeria 
covers, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, between 400,000 and 500,000 square miles, and its population is variously estimated at 
from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000; but in the absence ot any census, no reliance can tre placed on euch estimates. It is cerbun, however, that 
a great number of towns in Nigeria contain considerable populations. Among these, Kano is said to contain about 100,000 souls (the 
funerals averaging 10 per diem); Bida, 90,000; Iloriu, 50,000, and Yakobo, 50,000. About nine-tenths of the area and population of 
Nigeria were, until January 1, 1900, contained in the territories of the Chartered Royal Niger Company. With the object of tbis 
company, already stated, in view, political treaties conferring powers of administration or sovereign rights were made with several 
htmdred nations, states, and tribes; but l^al delays postponed, until July, 1886, the issue of the charter which, after thirteen andahaU 
years of successful government, was surrendered on January 1, 1900, the whole of Nigeria thus coming under the administration of the 
Crown. In 1884andl887aBritisbprotectorate was declared over the whole of Nigeria. The seaboard ref^ons between the Lagos colon; 
and the Forcadoe River, and between the Brass River and Kamerun were placed under consular jurisdiction, the Royal Niger Company 
having no influence in these portions. These seaboard rc^ons were then known as the Oil Rivera protectorate; but no administration 
was established there until 1801, when Sir Claude MacDonald was sent out as imperial commissioner and consul-general to organize a 
government, which proved very succeeeful. Soon afterwards the name of Niger Coast protectorate was given to these r^onB,and, in 1896, 
Sir Ralph Moore became imperial commiseioner. In February, 1897, the Benin country, formerly governed by the Kings of Benin (or 
Addo), was included in the Niger Coast protectorate, and a British resident placed at Benin City. Considerable extensions were also 
made in the regions Irardcring on the Cross River. 

For administrative reasons, the new province of Nigeria is temporarily divided into two governments, called, respectively, 
Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. The boundary between these starts from the Lagos boundary at Owo and running east 
crosses the Niger a little to the north of Idda and continues to a point near Ashakn on the Anglo-German frontier laid don-n in the 
convention of 1893. For fiscal purposes, the customs revenues of Nigeria and Lagos — that is te say, practically the entire revenue — will 
be collected on the seaboards by the goverments of Southeni Nigeria and Li^ios; and the allocation of this revenue to the three 
governments will be made by the secretary of stale for the colonies. It is difficult to estimate the amount of this revenue, as the import 
and export duties of the Royal Niger Company are abolished. In the year 1899-1900 the total revenue amounted to £164, 108. Imports, 
£725,798 {X&97,998 from Great Britain); exports, £888,954 (£531,038 to Great Britain); in 1898-99, 379 voasels, of 559,912 tons, entered, 
and 376, of 551,555 tons, cleared. 

BBOSBSIA. 
[Ai«S, about 4!G,7!S Bqoste Diiica: population, 1,075,000.] 

Rhodesia includes all that vast area lying nortb and west of the Sonth African Republic and the twenty-second degree of south 
latitude and south of the Kongo Free State, and extending east and west to the limits of the Portuguese and German possessioni!, except th« 
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r^on known as British Central Africa protectorate, Bouthwest of Late Nyasea, already described. The Zambezi River dividee Rhodesia 
into two secdon5, known, respectively, as Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

Rhode«a is administered by the BriUsh South Ahica Company under a royal charter granted in 1689, which vested in the company 
lai^ powers of control, the right of conatractii^ pnblic works, and the maintenance of order. For purposes of administration Rhodesia 
is divided into three sections — Southern, Northeastern, and Northwestern Rhodesia. By orders in council promulgated in 1698 the 
administmtJon of Southern Bhodeeia is jointly vested in the company's senior administrator and a resident commissioner appointed by 
the secretary of state. These officers are assisted in the conduct of the government by an executive conncil coneistii^ of 7 members. 
There is also a legislative council consisting of the senior administrator, Uie administrator of Matabeleland, the resident commissioner, 
and 5 membere named by the compuiy and approved by the secretary of state, and 4 elect«d members. The area of Southern Rhodesia 
is 192,000 square miles, with an estimated population of 461,965, of whom about 12,000 ate Europeans. There are 3,234 miles of public 
roads, post-routes, ete., and 54 post-offices and 71 telegraph offices. 

Northwestern Rhodesia and Norttieastem Rhodesia are administered by the British South Africa Company. By special arrangement 
Northern Rhodesia is policed by armed forces under the British Central Africa protectorate. 

uoo. 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 310,000 

Expenditure do 700,264 

Gold production .....,, ...,,,..,.... ....... ounces.. 66,000 

Public roads completed miles.. 3,2S4 

Telegraph lines '. do 3,451 

Tet^iraph offices number.. 71 

Letters, cards, and packets dispatehed do.... 1,072,179 



[Area. 20 wiuare mllw popolatlon, 1S,42S.] 

A colony with representative government, located in the Atlantic Ocean S80 miles east of the coast of the United States and 677 
miles from New York, consisting of a group of 350 small islands, 20 of which are inhabited. The area is 20 square miles, of which 4,000 
acres are under cultivation. Population in 1899, 16,433, of which 6,282 were whites. The government is administered by.a governor 
appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive council of 6 members, a l^iislative council of 9 membera appointed by the Crown, and 
a representetive house of assembly of 36 members, elected by each of the 9 parishes. The electoral qualifications are the posse^on of 
freehold property of not less than $300 value. Revenues are produced from duties upon nearly all articles imported and from excise and 
local tajcation- 

1899. 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 39,055 

Expenditure do 39,243 

Public debt, March 31 do 44,800 

Importe do 394,386 

Exports .1 do 119,161 

Imports from Great Britain do,,.. 104,408 

Exports to Great Britain do 2,063 

Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared tons.. 568,779 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared ..............do.... 483,430 

CANADA. 
[Ar«B, 3,653,916 square mllfiB; popnlatloQ, 6,33a,88S.] 

The Dominion of Canada now embraces Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory, thus including all British North America, exc pt Newfoundland and Labrador. The ares ia 
3,653,946 square miles, and the population 6,338,883. 

The government consists of a governor-general and privy council appointed by the Crown, the legislative power being a parliament 
consisting of an upper house styled the senate and a house of commons. The members of the senate are appointed by the Crown for 
life, on the nomination of the govemor-general and his council. The members of the house of commons are elected by the people, the 
term of service being five years. The senate consists of 81 memtwre, of which 24 are from the Province of Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 
from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Manitoba, 4 from Prince Edward Island, 3 from British Columbia, and 2 from the 
Territories. The house of commons has 213 membera. Each province is divided into districEs for the election of members of the house. 
Every male subject of the full age of 21 years, the owner or occupier of real property of actual value, in cities, of |200, and elsewhere, 
$150, or having an income from earnings of investments of not less than |30D, or the son of a farmer or other owner of real property 
of sufficient value to qualify both father and son, or a fisherman with property valued at S150, is a voter. The "Queen's privy council" 
conmsls of premier and president of the council, secretary of state, postmaster-general, and ministera of trade and commerce, justice, 
marine and fisheries, railways and canals, militia and defense, finance, agriculture, public works, interior, customs and inland revenue, 
and two othera without portfolio. Justice is administered by a supreme court composed of a chief justice and 5 associate justices; the 
exchequer court of Canada, the provincial courts, which include chancery, court of queen's bench, court of error, supreme court, county 
courts, general sessions, and division courts. The 7 provinces formingthe Dominion haveeach a separate parliament and administration, 
with a lieutenant-governor at the head of the legislative assembly. They have full power to regulate their own local affairs, and dispose 
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e( tbeii reremee, prorkled that tiray do not mterfere with the actios and polky oE the central government. Itevenues are coUectei? 
chiefly from customs and excise, over one-hat[ the total receipts being from cuatoms and over one-tourth from excise. 

1908. 

Ordinary public revenue , $51,029,904 

Ordinary public expenditnre 42,975,279 

Net pnbKc debt, Joly 1 266i274,538 

Tote) vatne of imports for home consumption 180,804,31ft 

Total vaJne of exports 191,894,723 

Imporlo from United Kingdom, 1899 37,060,000 

Imports from United Stat«8 93,007,000 

Esporla to United Kingdom, 1899 99,093,000 

Total tonnage oE ve8.<el8 entered tone.. 22,6^,479 

Total tonnage ofBeapoing vessels entered .■". do 6,733,151 

Tot«l toniiftg« of inland lafce \-e38els entered and ele*r«d do.... 12,183,056 

Total tonm^ of coMting vessels entered do.... 15,929,325 

Passeneere carried on ratlways nnmber.. 19,133,363 

Frerght tonnage of railn-ays ....tons.. 31, 211,7^ 

Post-offlces .'nnmber,. »,*») 

Letters, cards, nettspapers, etc., delivered do 291,089,000 

T^CfP^pf) Hrwis , -. mileR.. 33,074 

Telegraph wire do.... 81,266 

Tel^raph lines (miles of wire) 82,219 

Telegraph messages sent number.. 4,830,000 

Telephone messages sent do.... 114,953,381 



(Ares, T.WS ■qtute n(ka; population, 2,00).] 

A Crown colony in the south Atlantic Ocean, .%0 miles east of Magellan Straits, including about 100 smalt islands. -OTotal ms, 
t,500 square miles; population, 2,000. The government is vested in a governor, aided by an executive council of 3 members, attd « 
legislativecouncilof 5, the members in each case being appointed by the Crown. The revenues are from customs and rents of Crown lasdft 

IKM. 

Bevenne pounds sterling.. 13,219 

Expenditure do 13,314 

Total imports do 73,978 

Total exports do.-,, 139,203 

Imports from United Kingdom do 66,733 

Exports to United Kmgdom do 136,345 



[Aren, 120.000 square milea; population. 287,28*. J 

Tlie colony of British Oniana includes tiie settlements ol Demerara, E«i«lrtTbO, and Bcrbice, on Uie noftfaeart coast of Sooth 
America. The government consists of a governor asasted by a court of policy of 15 members, 7 official and 8 elected by the direct voto 
of the people, in which the governor has two votes and a veto on any measure at any stage. The court of policy acts as a legislative 
council, except as to levying taxes, which belongs to a combined court composed of the court of policy and financial representativea 
elected by the people. In addition to these there is an executive coimcii consisting of the governor, the goveniraent secretary, the 
attomey-gmeral, and A other meiubera nominated by the Crown; this conndl exercises all the executive and ■dministratit-e functions of 
government other than those before mentioned. Qualifications of general electors include ownership of at least 3 acres of land, vr 
tenancy of a house of £40 rental, or an income of £100 |>cr annum, or payment of a certain amount of taxes. 

1900. 

Ite\-enne pounds sterling.. 538,838 

Expenditure do 625, 6(2 

Public debt do 928,775 

Total imports do.... 1,318,701 

Total domestic exports do 1,927,960 

Imports from United Kingdom do.... 747,189 

Exports to United Kii^dom do 964,390 

Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared,,... tons.. 653,475 



[AreB, 7,S62sqQBre miles; popntadon, S3,22e,] 

A Crown colony in central America, south of Yucatan, and fronting on the Caribbean Sea. The government is administered by a 
gOTflmor, assisted by an executi\'e council which includes Uie colonial secretary and treasarer, the attorney .general, and two othar 
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membera. The legislative council iocludcs a colonial socretery, tnunrer, «ttorney-geneniI, and not less thtn 5 nnofficial membera 
appointed by the sovereign. Itevenuee are derived from customs, duties, excise, land tax, and the sale and letting ol Crown lands. 

Revcnoe ; pounds sterling. . $1,A36 

Expenditure do 53,994 

Public debt do 37,736 

Total value of hnports do 212,237 

Total espoHs do 263,090 

Iuii>orta from United Kingdom do 66,662 

Exports to United Kingdom do 177,033 

Total tonm^ (rf t'e^sels ^tered and cleared -. tone.. 382,268 

Total tonnage of Briliah vesseia entered and cleared do,,. 156,519 

[Ares. ia2,a»; populHtlon, aiJ.OOO.] 

Newfoundland is an irtand, the twelfth largest in the world, located at the mouth of the Gnlf of St. I^wrence. Jjtbrador, on the 
mainland adjacent to Newfoundland, a dependency of Newfoundland, fonns the most easterly part of America, The area of Newfound- 
land is 42,000 square miles; its population is 210,000. The area of Labrador is 120,000 square mites, and its population (in 1891) 4,106. 
The government is adminii^tered by a governor, appointed by the Crown; a responsible executive council of 9 membere; a legielative 
council of 15 members, appointed for lite; and a house of assembly of 36, elected by the jieople every four years. 

Gross public revenue (including loans) pounds sterling.. 849,887 

Gross public expenditure (including loans) do S65.6B7 

Public debt .-. do.... 3,407,658 

Total imports do 1,283,132 

Total exports do 1,425,270 

Imports from the Unit«d Kingdom do 397,607 

Exports U> United Kingdom do 296,561 

Total tonnage of vessels entere<.i and cleared tone.. 1,241,490 

.Total tonnage of BritisL vessels entered and cleared do... 1,045,572 

Total railways open miles.. 888 

Telegraph lines open do... 1,314 

J.WAICA. 

[Area. 4,424 iquare mild; popnUtion, T45,10<.1 

An island situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 miles south of Cuba, the lai^est of the British West Indian islands. Its area, including 
Turks and Caicoe islands, is 4,424 square miles; populadon, 745,104. The government consists of a governor i^ipointed by the Crown, 
assisted by a privy council and a l^jislative council, consisting, in addition to the governor, of the senior military officer, the colonial 
secretary, the attorney-general, director of pnblic works and collector-general, and of such other peTsons, net exceeding 10, aa the 
Queen or governor prorisionally may appoint, calied nominated members, and 14 membera elected by the people, one for each parish 
of the island. Laws ate administCTeit by a high court of justice, clrrnit court, and a resident magistrate in each parish. Hevenuea are 
raised from cnstoms, excise, and local taxation, alrout one-half being from cnstoma. 

Public revenne..>,.,, pounds sterling.. 773,610 

Expenditure .,,-, - .'. do 719,059 

Public debt do 2,140,412 

Total imports (including specie) do 1,870,040 

Total exports do.... 1,899,990 

Railways miles.. 185 

Telegraph do 698 

MeSEBges delivered, 1897 ; 96,812 

Xiettere and postcards delivered through post-offices i number.. 5,073,350 

BAHAMAS. 
[Arci, &,4S0 aquare mU«3; population, 4T,5fio.] 

A group of 20 inhabited islands and a large number of uninhabited islands and rocks oB the southeast coast of Florida. Area, 
6,450 square miles; [wpulation, 47,565. The government i.s vested in a governor, aided by an execiitivo coimcil of 9 membent, a 
legislative council of 9 memljers, and a representative aswmbly of 29 meinben'. Electors are required to have a Hniall properly 
qualincation. Revenues arc raised from customs, excise, and local taxation, about one-half being front customs. 

1899. 

Public revenue pounds sterling.. 83,055 

Public expenditure do 69,251 

Public debt do.... 112,820 

Total imports (including bullion and specie) do 329, 107 

Total exports (lnd'.;d:;:g bullion and specie) do 169,148 
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D ISLANDS, 

(Area, S24 Bquare mlloi; popalatlon. 157,401.) 
A group of islands formimg the enstem barrier to the Garihbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. They include St. Luda, 
St. Vincent, the Grenadines, and Grenada, and are onder the control of a governor and commander in chief appointed by tiic Crown, 
who appoints, subject to apprpval by the Crown, a le^alative council in each of the islands. Each town hae a board for local aflaira, 
seniielectivc for the chief town and wholly elective for the others, and each parish a nominated hoard for roads and sanilation. Each 
island is in charge of an "administrative and colonial secTetary," who cooperates with the conncil in the forming and administration of 
laws and regulations. Although all of these islands are nnder one governor, there is no common legislature, lawB, revenue, or tariff, 
each island having its own legislature and taws, although a common court of appeal administers law for all of the islands. The area 
of Grenada is 133 square miles; its population 64,098; St Vincent baa an area of 132 square miles; population, 44,633; St. Lucia, 233 
square miles; population, 48,650. 

ISM. 

Revenue of group pounds sterling.. 172,446 

Expenditure of group do 171,299 

Imports of group , , do.... 613,419 

Exports of group 1 do 399,822 

LBBWABO ISLANDS. 
[Area, TDl iquara milea; population, 136,6(KI.] 

A group of islands divided into five presidencies: Antigua, St Kitts, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. They lie north 
of the Windward group, and southeast of Porto Rico. They are under one governor and commander in chief, with a colonial secretary. 
The federal executive council is nominated by the Crown, and of the federal lepslative coundj, 8 memberB are nominated and 8 elected. 
Three of the latter are chosen by the elective membeta of the local i^isiative council of Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, and 3 by the 
unofficial members of the local legislative council of St. Kitts. The federal legislative council meets annually. The area of the Leeward 
Islands, combined, is 701 square miles; population, 136,666. 

Public revenue pounds sterling.. 121,561 

Public expenditure do.,., 143,285 

Public debt do.... 294,121 

Imports (including specie and bnllion) do.... 365,367 

Exports {including specie and bnllion) do 373,151 



[Area, IBS sqaare miles; popDlatlon, 1112,000.) 

An island of the British West Indian possessions, lying east of the Windward Islands. Area, 166 square miles; population, 192,000. 
The government consists of a governor, executive council, and executive committee, and a legislative council of 9 members, appointed 
by the Sovereign, and a house of assembly of 24 members, elected yearly. 

Revenue pounds sterling,. 176,022 

Expenditure do,... 207,884 

Public debt do.... 414,000 

Total imports (including specie and bullion) do,... 996,007 

Total exports (including specie and bullion) do 645,590 

Imports from United Kingdom do.,.. 429,148 

Exports to United Kingdom '. do 60,630 

TRINIDAD. 
(Area, 1,868 square nllee; population, 181.917.] 

The most southerly of tbe West Indian Islands, lying near to the north coast of South America, being 16 miles distant from the 
coast of Veneziiela. Area, excluding Tobago, which is a part of the colony of Trinidad, 1,764 square milua; population, 281,917. The 
government is administered by a governor, an executive council of 7, and a legislative council of 9 official and 11 unofficial members, all 
appointed by the Crown. The island of Tobago, lying adjacent, has an area of 114 squaj« miles and a population of 21,400, and is under 
the control of tbe governor and council of Trinidad. 

1S9». 

Eevenue pounds sterling.. 651,135 

Expenditure do 650,760 

Public debt do.... 923.413 

Total imports do 2,535,965 

Total exports do 2,672,891 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OP AUSTRALIA. 
(Ane, 2,972,)9G square miles; populatlmi, 3,1U,SM.] 

The CommonweaUh of Auatrglta includes the five colonies into which the continent of Australia was formerly divided, viz, New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia; also Tasmania, an island at the southern extremity of the 
continent of Australia, 120 miles distant from the mainland. The nnion of these six colonies as the CommonwealUi of Australia was 
authorized by an act of the British Parliament in the year 1900, and, after the acceptance of its terms, the date January 1, 1901, was 
fixed as that upon which the Commonwealth should be established, and the Earl of Hopetoun selected as the first governor-general of the 
new Commonwealth. The constitution under which this union ia formed is snmmarized as follows by the Colonial Office List of 1901 : 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia is contained in the act of Parliament 63 and 64 Vict, cap. 12. The opeuinfi 
part of the act recites that the union is to be indissoluble, and provides for the admission of other Australasian colonies and possessionsi 
of the Qneen. It makes provision for the proclamation and date of establishment of the Commonwealth, declares the binding force of 
Commonwealth laws, anu makes definitionB. The federal council of Australasia act, 1S85, ia repealed, and the Commonwealth is dcclareii 
to be a single self-governing colony for the purpose of the colonial boundaries act. 

The leading features of the constitution proper are as follows: 

The Parliament consists of the King, a senate, and a house of representatives. A governor-general ia to be appointed to act fur 
the King. 

The senate conmsts of us members from each State. The number may be increased or diminished, hut so that the equal repre- 
sentation of the original States is maintained, and no orieinal State has Ivse than six senators. The qnalifications of the electors of the 
senate and of the senators are the same as in the case of the house of representatives. Senators are to be chosen for sis years. 

The hoase of representatives has twic« as many members as the senate, and the number of memtwrs for each State is in proportion 
to the population, but not less than five for any State. The qualification of electors is the same as in the case of the more numerous 
house m each State. Qualifications of a member to be (a) 21 years of age; (6) to be an elector or eutilled to be; (c) resident three 
years: id) natural born or naturalized five years. 

House may continue to exist for three years from first meeting, but may be dissolved sooner; number of members may be increased 
or diminished by Parliament, subject to the constitution. 

The general powers of the Parliament are thirty-nine in nnmber, tlie principal of which are to make laws for trade, taxation, 
bounties, borrowing, postal services, naval and military, statistics, currency, banking, insolvency, corporations, divorce, marriage, old- 
age pensions, imm^ration and emigration, railways, etc. Exclusive powers in regard to the seat of government. State departments 
transferred, and other matters declared by the constitution to be wiUiin the exclusive power of the Parliament. 

Money bills not to originate in nor to be amended by the senate, which house may, however, return the bill, requesting any 
'8i<lon or amendment. Equal power in all other matters. Tacking bills prohibited. 

I^ovision for deadlocks: Joint 'dissolution, and if again passed in lower house and rejected in Senate, a joint sitting to be held, and 
11 jiassed by an absolute majority of total number of both houses, disputed bill to become law. 

A hill having passed both houses the governor-general shall either assent, withhold assent, reserve the bill, or return it, and 
recommend amendments. 

Executive power vested in King and exercisable by governor-general in council, who may appoint ministers of state. 

State departments of customs and excise transferred t« commonwealth on its establishment. Departtueuts of postf, naval and 
military, defense, light-houses, etc., and quarantine on a date or dates to be proclaimed. 

IHsh court of Australia established; appellate and original jurisdiction. 

Collection of customs to pass to commonwealth. Cuatoma and excise duties to be uniform, and intercolonial free-trade establiwhed 
within two years after the establishnient oF the commonwealth, after which period the Federal Government shall have excluaive power 
tt> hvy such duties as well as bounties in the production or export of goods. Western Australia may continue duties in force on mter- 
colonial goods at the establiehment of uniform tariff for live years, subject to reduction of one-fifth each year. 

Of the net revenue from customs and excise not more than one-fourth to be applied by commonwealli toward its expenditure. 
This holds good for the first ten years and thereafter until the Parliament provides otherwise. 

Right of States to reasonable use of river waters fer conservation or irrigation reserved. 

Interstate commission appointed to regulate trade and commerce and prevent discriminations being made hyany iSlatcwliich niay 
be deemed unreasonable or uujuat to any other State. 

Constitutions, powers, and laws of States protected. State debts may be taken over. 

Admission of new Slates provided for. Commonwealth to protect States against invasion or domestic violence. 

Seat of government to l>e in New South Wales, not less than 100 miles from Sy(biey,and to be within federal territory. I'arliamcnt 
to meet at Melbourne until it meets at the new capital. 

Constitution may be altered by an absolute majority of each house; then to be submitted to electors, and if in a majority of Slates 
a majority of electors voting approve, then the change may be made. In case of a deadlock between the two houses, renewed after thri-e 
months' interval, the governor-general may submit the question to the electors in each State qualified to vote for the lower house. 

An alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State, or the minimum number of representativcH of a State, or 
altering its limits, or in any way affecting the provisions of the constitution in relation to it, shall not become law without the approval 
of a majority of the electors of such Stale. 

The financial sectitm of the act is too intricate to be briefly summarized. (See sections 81-105 of the act. ) 

It will t« ol^erved from the foregoing summary that the constitution follows that of the United States rather than that of Caiiaila, 
so far as the distribution of Federal and Stale powers is concerned. The uiatters belonging to the commimwealth are limited to tlios« 
expressly specified, and in other respects Stale powers are mainlained. 

The governorships of the Statt:e are still lllled by the Crown, and the governors correspond directly ffith the secretary of state. 
The ^vcrnor-general is, however, kept informed of tlie corresjwndonce pa'wing between the governors of the different Slate.J an<l the 
colonial ofiice. 

The new commonwealth formed from these seven colonies is, according to the latest statblicn, 2,972,195 F=quare miles in extent, and 
has a population of 3,736,894. The table which follows shows the area, population, revenue, esjienditure, debt, total imjiorti', total 
exports, and other data with reference to each of these colonies in the latest attainable year, the figures of the colony of N'orthem 
Australia being, however, included with those of South Australia. It is proi^r to add that the figures of imports and cxjiorls include 
the commerce of each colony with its neighboring colonies, as well as with other parts of the world. Under the new organization, by 
which these seven colonies form a single commonwealth, the commerce between the colonies so included will not be further classified as 
"foreign commerce," and the figures of the "foreign commerce" of the Australian colonies, which was in the past materially swelled 
by the inclusion of the intercolonial traffic, will probably be materially reduced, since they will in the future show simply the commerce 
of the seven colonies with other countries of the world and not each with the other as heretofore. A table publishetl on another page 
shows the proportion of cdmmeree which is intercolonial and the proportion with other countries. 
No. i 37 
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FIJI IS[,ANDS. 

[Area, 7,435 square mlleH; popuUlion. 122,C73.1 

A Crown eolooy, cotudsting olseveralamall ialande, 500 miles Bortbwestof Swnoa. The governnieat is administered by agovemor, 
appointed by Uie Crown, assisted by an executive cooacil of four membere. Lawa are enacted by a legislative council of eix ofEiciat and 
sLk unofficial tueiuber?, all appointed by the Crown, Native chiefs rule the native population. An elaborate description of the 
government and conditions will be found on another page. 

Revenue pounds sterling-. 88,621 

Expenditure do e5,5«8 

Tonnage entered and eleaied,.. tone.. 356,447' 

Imports pounds sterling., 263,044 

Exports do.... 481,867 

Exports of sugar tons.. 38,408 

Expcffta of fruit pounds staling.. 30,606 

Exports of copra do 73,421 

Telephone lines ,,.,. , ,,, miles.. 120 

NEW GUINEA. 
(Area, 9D,m square miles; ptqiulatioB. 350,000.] 

British New Guinea ia a Crown colony occupying the southeastern portion of New Guinea and several small outlying iaUnda. 
The colony is administered by a lieutenant-governor, advised by an executive and legislative council. 

Revenue pounds sterling.. 13,834 

Expenditure (1899) , ,do.,.. 15,663 

Imports do 72,218 

Exports do.... 66,187 

Gold export .' oupces., 12,012 



N^W ZEALAND. 

[Area, 104,471 latuiTe mllea; pqiulatlon, Tt6,3Ii>.l 
A colony 1,200 miles east of Australia, congiatuig of three large and several smaller islands. The government is administered by a 
governor and a general aasembly consisting of two chambers, a legislative council of 45, and a house of representatives of 74 tpembers, 
who are elected for three years. Women are entitled to re|^ter aa electtns and vote for members ol the house of represeatativee, but 
are not qualified for election nor for appointment to the legislative council. Bevenuea are derit'ed from customs, railways, land and 
income taxes, and other sources. 

1900. 

Revenue , ponnds sterling.. 6,699,618 

Expenditure do.... 4,858,511 

Total imports pounds sterling.. 8,739,630 

Total exports do.... 11,938,335 

Imports from United Kingdom do 6,63«,645 

Exports to United Kingdom do 9,427,616 

Vessels entered tons.. 811,188 

Vessels cleared do 807,866 

Registered tonnage do.... 129,688 

Railways miles.. 2,271 

Telegraph lines do 6,910 

Letters, newspapers, etc, dispatched , number.. 74,818,069 
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FRANCE. 

The col<xiia8, protectoratog, dependcnckes, ajid"epherce of influence" of franceareaecosdiu number oaly to thoeeof Great Britain, 
jmrnbering 20, with a tot«l area of 4,317^26 square milea and a population, according to latest cetimate^, of 61,670,660. The special trade 
of France with French colonies in 1899 axDOunted to 471,034,000 franca for importeand 475,411,000 francs for exports. Of tlie imports 
into the colonies 65.6 per cent was from France and of the exports from the colonies 02.6 per cent ivas to France. 

ASIA. 

French colonics in Asia include French India and French Indo-China. Under the title " French Indo-China" arc included Cochin 
China, Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia, which have, to a certain extent, been incorporated. The superior council of Indo-China fixes 
the budget of Cochin China, and advises as to the budgets of Anam, Tonkin, and Cambodia. 

CAroa, 200 square nilci; pvpulAtlou. ZSU.OUi).] 
The French poaaessions in India consist of Pondichery, Karieal, Oulgaret, Villenour, Kedounkadou, Shandemagar, Bahour, La 
Grande Ald^, Mab^, and Yanaon. They are divided Into five dependencies, the total area being about £00 square liiilea and the 
population 280,000. The government is administered by a governor, who realdea at Pondichery, and the colony is represented in the 
Cliajnbtre by one senator and one deputy: 

Local revenue and expenditures {budpet of 1900) rupees'., 1,135,678 

Expenditures of Fnmce {badgetof 1901) ftant*'., 494.083 

Debt (annuity) (budget of 1901) do... 101,156 

VMBelHentered.iaOe tons,. 509,422 ,: 

Letters delivered from the post-office number,, 072,688 

PHENCH IMDO-CnmA: A.VAU. 
[Artn. 88.780 sqiutremllcs: popalattqD. e^llOa.OOO.] 

A protectorate in the eastern part of the Indo-China peninsula, trontinf- upon the China Sea. Its area is 88,780 square miles and 
Om estimated population 6,000,000, The government la adtninistered by Prin<:e Buu I^m, proclaimed king in 1886, under the title of 
Thanh Thai, buteabjectto the general control. of the .French.govemorrgenetal. Three porta are open to European commerce, but the 
customs revenue is controlled by Js'iance. French troops occupy a part of the citadel of Uu^, the capital. Auomito officers, under 
control of ttae F[«nch Gaverameot, administer all of the internal .affairs. 

Imports, 1899 francs,. 4,173,567 

E.\ports, 1B99 do.... 6,567,491 

Imports from Prance,1899 do 824,458 

Exports to France, 1899 do 727,401 

Teasels entered tons,. 105,178 

[Area, 40,630 square miles: popnlatloD, J,60O,00ai 
A French protectorate in the Indo-Cliinesc peninsula, having anareaof 40,530 square miles and a population of 1,500,000, consisting 
of Malaj'B, Chinese, and Anamltes, and a smalt Kuropean population. The government is administered by King Norodom, subject to 
the direction of the French governor-general. 

Uenlout dollan. 

JmpoEte, 1696 4,000,000 

Exports, 1896 10,000,000 

Budget for 1897 2,025,000 

Note.— For the year 1898 the trade statistiea are included in those of Cochin China. 

[Arcs, 23,I«0 square miles; population. 2.323;S00.1 

A colony in the Indo-Chinese peninsula south of Anam, having an area of 23,160 square miles .and a population of 2,323,499, 
consisting of Anamitee, Cambodians, Cliinese, Malays, and Malabarians, with a French population of 5,000. The colony is reprusented 
in the Cbambeis by one deputy. An army of 3,600 troops is maintained, one-thirtl being French and the remainder Anamite soldiers. 
The eovcmment is directly administered by French officials. 

189B. 

Imports into Cochin China and Cambodia francs.. 66,234,008 

Imports.from France into Cochin China and Cambodia do 26,930,363 

Exports from Cochin China and Cambodia do 111,004,950 

Exports to Fiance from Cochin China and Cambodia do 19,101, 8iM 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901) do 320,012 

Local budget, 1900 Mexican dolhtra.. 4,439,500 

lvalue ul rupee, 32,4 cents; banc, 19,S cents. 
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[Ares, 119.M0 square mllea; popDlstioii. 12,01X1.000.] 

AFrencb possepsion adjoiDing Cocbin China, having an area of 119,660 iqiiaremilea and a population estimated at 12,000,000. The 
government ie administered by a French residency. A large share of this territory wasformerly held by Siajn, but was annexed by Prance 
in 1883. A railroad 64 miles long has been constructed and is to be extended to the Chinese frontier. The transit trade to and from 
Yunnan amounts to about 8,200,000 frsncs annually. The army is composed of 18,5G5 officers and men, of which one-third arc nativea. 

Imports : francs.. 45,016,918 

Exports do.... 20,364,847 

Imports from France do 24,66»,104 

Exports to France do 2,113,596 

Vessels entered , tons,. 461,454 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901) francs., 488,000 

Local budget Mexican dollars.. 4,072,200 

Post-offices (including Anani) 79 

AFRICA. 



[Area, IM.OOO squnrc mllM; population, 1,SM,IN10.] 

A colony on the north coast of Africa, extending southward into the Sahara, with boundaries not clearly defined, large portions of 
the Sahan being claimed both by the French Government and the nomad tribes who inhabit it. The area ia stated at 184,000 square 
miles; population, 4,394,000, of which 318,000 are French, 446,000 belonging to other foreign nations, the remainder natives. The 
Algerian Sahara includes about 133,500 square roiles, with a population of about 50,000. Algeria is not included in the general term of 
the Prench colonies, having a government and laws distinct from the other colonial pos^-iiHions, and being looked upon as a part of 
France, the French Chambers alone having the right to legislate for .Algeria, while such matters as do not come within the k^slative 
power are regulated by the decree of the President of the Republic. The government of Algeria is administered by a governor-general, 
assisted by a council, whose function is purely consultative. A superior c-ouncil meets annually, composed of delegates sent by each of 
the departmental general councils. 

Revenue budget estimate, 1900 francs,. 55, 91fi, 711 

Expenditures budget estimate, 1900 do 71,053,824 

Imports, 1899 do.... 319,848,000 

Exports, 1899 do 346,415,000 

Imports from France, 1899 do 260,422,000 

Exports to France, 1899 do 279,675,000 

Veesels entered tons.. 1,604,906 

Number of post-offices 573 

Telegraph lines milfs.. 7,260 

Length of railway lines, 1899 do 2,190 

[A«a, «].(I00 iqiiiiM mllw; populalioD, Ifl.OOB.OOO ([neludes B.ijflnnl].] 

A protectorate on the right bank of the Kongo and along the north liant of the Motiangi, having a total area of 491,000 square miles, 
and a population estimated at 15,000,000 natives and 300 Europeaus. The territories are under a, commissioner-general, who, ai«isted by 
two lieutenant-governors, has cbai^ both of the civil and military administration. There are 56 schools, 31 post-olhces, and 27 military 
stations. 

Vessels entered in 1898 tons.. 250,009 

French vessels entered in 1898 do 127,667 

Local budget, 1900 francs.. 3,834,060 

Imports, 1900 do.... 6,690,263 

Eximrls, 1900 do 6,625,041 

Imports from France, 1900 do 2,436,&')5 

Exports to France, 1900 do 1,608,173 

Expenditure of Prance (budget of 1901) do 2,078,000 

Letters transmitted 346,000 

This territory includes the larger part of northwest and central Africa, adjacent to the Kenesal ami upper part of the Niger rivers, 
besides the part of the Sahara Desert south of Algeria to the Lake Chad and east to the Nile basin. After (he convention with the 
United Kingdom of June 14, 1898, providing for the delimitation of the possessions and spheres of influences claimed by ixitb coimtries 
the administration of the French territory was reorganized, the middle Niger region, including the greater part of the area «iihin the 
bend of the river, being put under a separate military administration, while the western portion of the old Siiiian province wa.-7 united 
with Sen^al, under tlie administration of a civil governor. French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, and Dahomey were also largely extended 
by the addition of Sudan territory. 
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BENBOAL. 

The colony of Ben^inl occupies the coast region betwoeu the Saham and the river Gambia, extending about 900 railee inland to the 
bonndary of the military territories, within the bend of the Nifcer. Its area it) now about 200,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 3,200,000. The colony is administered by a eiril governor and represented in the French Parhament by one deputy. 

Imports of Senegal, 1899 fiancB., 60,059,834 

Exports, 1899 '. do.... 23,646,425 

Imports from France, 1899 do.... 30,702,516 

Exports to France, 1899 do.... 17,927,210 

Local budget, 1900 do 4,454,611 

Expenditure of France (1901 bud^t) do 1,154,960 

Debta, 1899 do.... 4,315,613 

Vessels entered tons.. 71,70fl 

Railways, 1898 miles.. 246 

Telegraph lines, 1898 do 574 



These territories comprise an area of about "00,000 square miles, extendinji! east of Senegal into the Sahara as far south as the Lake 
Chad and east to the tmrder of the Egyptian Sudan. The estimated population is 4,000,000. The annual expenditure of France, 
according to the budget estimate of 1901, was 13,650,446 francs. 

This colony lies on the coast south of Senegal and Portuguese Guinea. Its area is about 95,000 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at about 2,200,000. The country is adniinUtered by a governor and divided into administrative circles and one protectorate. 

Francs. 

Imports, 1900 15,441,710 

Exports, 1900 9,461,496 

Imports from France, 1900 3,980,004 

Export*! t« France, 1900 747,373 

Local budget, 1900 2,870,000 

Ttelvory Coast, with an area of about 125,000 square miles and a population estimated at 2,500,000, is administered by a governor. 

Imports, 1899 6,379,H86 

Exports, 1899 6.863,255 

Imports from France, 1899 1,453,575 

Exports to France, 1899 2,605,440 

Local budget, ISMXI 1,40.1,000 

Dahomey, between the German Tago-Land and the British Niger Territories, has oidy about 70 milee of coast, but opens out 
northward into a wide hinterland. It is administered by a governor with an administrative council. Its area is about 60,006 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 1,000,000. 

Importfl. 1899 12,348,971 

Exports, 1899 12,720,190 

Imports from France, 1899 1,804,463 

Exports to France, 1899 3,433,705 

Local budget, 1900 2,200,009 

MADAGASCAR, 
[Arcn, 22R,00D N|unre miles; population. ^.HO.OOO.j 

The third laigeat island in the world, rejianling Australia as a continent, is situated off the southeastern coaet of Africa and has an 
area of 228,01X) square miles and a population estimated at 2,5D0,0IX). The government is administered by a govern or^neral and an 
administrative council, which rule the island, the queen having been deposed in 1897 and de[)orted to the island of Reunion, and thence 
to Algiers. The revenues are coltectetl from customs, licenses, sales of land, laud taxes, and a small poll tax. Christian missions have 
been active in the island, and about 450,000 of the natives are Protectants and 50,000 Roman Catholics. The capital, Antananarivo, has 
a population of 200,000. The French governor-general rules the whole island through residents and ^ice-rcsidenls in the villages, two 
of the provinces being still under martial law: 

■ Expenditure (local budget), 1900 francs.. 13,772,000 

French budget (Madaga:;car and dependencies), 1901 do 31,602,449 

Imports, 1899 do 27,916,614 

Exports, 1899 do.... 8,046,408 

Imports from France, 1899 do 24,377,367 

Exports to FiMce, 1899 do.... 4,838,292 

Colonial troops (natives and European) '. number.. 16,896 
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[Area, 51 .OODaqunTe miles: populallon, 1,300,000.] 

Tunis 13 a French prolectorate on the north coast oJ Africa, having an area of 51,000 square miles and a population estimaled at 
1,900,000, of wh'cU nuiiil>or 2ti,600 are French, over one-half of the^e mililory. The government is nominally administered by Bey Sidi 
All, but under the direction of the French minister-resident, with two secretaries, who practically administer the government ot the 
country under the direction of the French foreign office, which has a special " Bureau dea Affaires Tnnisienncs." French judges have 
superseded the consular courts, and the French adminietration hae been confirmed by the convenlione with all the European powers. 
The corps of occupation numbers about 10,460 men, the cost of ita maintenance being borne by the French Government. 

Revenue (eslimates for 1901) francs. . 39, 237, 154 

Expenditures (estimates for leoi) do 39,122,435 

Debt, 1884 pounds sterling.. 5,703,000 

Imports, 18tf9 francs.. 55,778,241 

Exports do.... 49,433,460 

Imports from France do 34,263,933 

Exports to France do.... 26,714,110 

Vessels entered , tons.. 2,433,841 

French vessels entered do 1,254,943 

Railways in operation miles.. 883 

Hallways belonging to the state do 866 

Telegraph lines in operation , do 2,328 

Post-offices, 1898 number.. 300 

Letters transmitted, internal service do.,.. 5,122,296 

Letters transmitted, external servioe .do.... 10,392,752 

AMERICA. 

The French possessions in America consist of French Guiana, Martinique, St. PierreaodMiquelon, and Guadeloupe aitddependenciea, 
their total area being but 48,000 aqiiare miles with a population of 384,000. 

[Area, ICSSO square miles; populaUon. 22.700.] 

French Guiana is a colony on the north coast of South America, containing a population of 22,700, in addition to a few mountain 
tribes. Population of the peniteutiaries and the liberated convicts, about 7,000. The government is admlnlsterol by a govemor, with a 
privy council of 7 membere, a council-general and municipal councils, and is represented in the Chambers by 1 deputy. The land is 
poorly cultivated and the trade inaigniGoant. 

Local budget, 1900 _■ , 2,498,439 

Totalexpenditureof France, budget of 1001 6,867,067 

Expenditure of France for penal establishment 5,565,700 

UAKTINiafB. 

[Ana, set square miles; popalatlon, 190,00(1.] 
Martinique is an island of the West Indies, having an area of 3SI square miles and an estimated population of 190,000. The 
government i» administered by agavemor and municipal councils, with elected general council chosen from the SScoiamunee into which 
the island ig subdivided. The colony is represented in the Chamber by » senator and 2 deputies- 

Importa,1896 22,885,505 

Exports, 1896 21,431,026 

Imports from France, 1896 , 9,370,000 

Exports to France, 1896 .,., .' 19,726,000 

Local budget of 1897 5,369,000 

Expenditures of France, 1898 2,638,000 

Debt (annuity) 95,000 

aUADELOL'FG AND DEPENDESCIES. 
[Arcs, 683 Bquue mll«*; popolaUoii, IST.ICO.J 

Two islands situated in the Lesser Antilles, having a united area of 583 square miles, making, with the 5 smaller blands which ai« 
dependencies, a total area of 868 square miles; population in 1894, 167,100. Tho government is administered by a govemor and on 
elected council, and ia represented in the Chambers by a senator and 2 deputic's. 

Imports. 1899 27.004,526 

Exports, 1899 26,603,147 

Importflfrom France, 1899 12,093,838 

Exports to France, 1899 24,212,270 

Kevenue and expenditures balanced at (1900) ; 5,729,793 

Expenditures of Fi^ce (1901 budget estimate).., i , 2,270,758 
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<IT. vnasx akdl uauELcui. 

[Aie>, 93 3qu&re miles; populnUon,' 6,250.) 

These aro the laif^eet of S gmall groupa clow to the south coast ol NewfouadlaDd, having a combmed area of 98 square mike and s 
population of 0,250. The government is administered by a governor with a council-general aad muoicipal councils. 

Imports, 1B89 francs.. 12,895,329 

Exports, 1899 do 15,418,467 

Imports from France.. ..do 7,490,385 

Exports to France do 11,868,590 

Veaaels entered, 1898 tone.. 48,580 

Local budget for 1900 fwincs.. 475,708 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901) do 259,178 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

The French colonjea end dependencies in Aiutralitsia and Oceai^i^ include New Caledonia, which is a French penal colony, with a 
number of ititand dependencies lying adjacent, and the Society Islands and neighboring groups known as the "Freach F«tablislunenls 



i ASD nerExnsKciEe. 

* [Area, T,TOD sqnire miles: population about 98.000.] 

New Caledonia is a French penal colony in the South Pacific about 800 miles east of Australia, having an area of 7,700 square miles 
and a population of 52,756, of which about 10,000 belong to the penal class. The government is in the hands of a governor withacouncil- 
eeoeral, municipal councils, and commissions. 

IK 9. 

Imports , francs.. 10,958,198 

Exports do.... 8,913,197 

Imports from France do.... 6,276,796 

Exports to France do 3,480,392 

VeseelB entered, 1900 tons.. 177,657 

I^jcal budget fnuice.. 3,407,876 

Expenditures of France (including penal establishment), 1901 budget do 8,^1,838 

Expenditures of France for pentaA eatabliahment, 1901 budget do 3,480,700 

BOCIETV ISLANDS. 

[Aics, QeO WuaK miles; eWuUtioii, U,<KQ.] 

Theee are a group of islands in Oceania officially known as the "French EstabliAments in Oceania." They conaiBt of the Society 
Islands and others lying to the norUiwest; the Marquesas, Tuamotn, Gambler, and Tubuai groups. There is a governor for all the 
establishments in Oceania, with a oouncil for consuhation. There is also a general council elected by univ»aal euifnige. 

isw. 

Total hnports francs.. 2,861,433 

Total exports do 3,638,433 

VenelB entered tons.. 22, 105 

NETHERLANDS. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands are located in the East and West Indies, and embrace a total area of 783,000 square miles 
and a population of about 35,000,000, or nearly seven times that of the mother country. 



DVTCn EAST INDIES. 
[Area, 736,*01) square miles; popuIuUon, M,090.000.] 

A group of ialandain Oceania, iDcludiog Jav^i most of Sumatra, the Celebes, the Molucca Archipelago, the Biau-Lingga Archipelago, 
and otheis, baviag aa area of 736,400 square miles and a population of 34,000,000, of which number 63,000 are Europeans and persons 
asnmilated to them. The government is represented by a govemor-general, who represents not only the executive power of the 
goversment, but has the authority to pass laws and regulations for the adauBistratkin of the colony, subject to legulatioos and control of 
the Netherlands Government In this he is reqntFed to adhere to the const itutional principles on which the Dutch Indies are governed, 
and which are laid down in the "Regulations for the Government of Netherlands India," established in 1854. The governor is assistefl 
by a council of five members, partly of a l^islative, partly of an advisory character. The islands arc divided into provinces or residences, 
which ar« governed by a resident, aasisted by several assistant reside n Is, and a number of subordinate officials called "contr6leurs," who 
are appointed by the government after a rigid examinalion. The resident and his assistants are aided in their intercourse with and 
control over the natives by cooperation with the native chiefs, who receive salaries or percentages on the amount of the taxes gathered 
from the natives. 
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Justice is administered under a eystem which placee Eoropeans and peraoiu aaaimilated with them under laws nearly similar to 
thom of the mother country, while the natives are subject to their own cuetome and institutions. The sdmini strati on o[ justice for 
Europeans is entrusted to European judges; tha.t for natives is to B great estent under their own chiefs. The revenues are from 
cuetome duties, personal imposts, Kcenses, land taies, taxes on houses and esUtee, the government monopolies on salt, opium, railways, 
and the sale of coffee groun under the culture system on lands owned by the government, some of which are under perpetual lease to 
those occupying them. The colonial army consiste of 89,338 soldiers and 1,345 officers, all Europeans, abeut 15,000 of the conimon force 
being Europeans, the remainder natives. Nearly four-fifths of the exports of sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, dnchoua, tobacco, and tin go to 
the Netherlands, and a large share of the imports are from the home Government. 

Revenues, 1901 (estimat*?) guilders'-. 150,653,000 

Expenditures, 1901 (estimate), on private account do '150,226,000 

Imports in 1809 do.... 186,792,241 

Exports, 1899 do.... 225,978,871 

Veesels entered, 1898 tons., 1,660,968 

Railways, 1899 milesL. I, MM) 

Post-offices, 1899 number.. 216 

Letters carried In 1899 (internal intercourse) do 10,674,888 

Samples, newspapers, piin ted nutter, etc., carried do.... 7,777,888 

Telegraph lines operated miles.. 4,310 

Cable lines in operation .,,. „ do 1,025 

Messages delivered, 1899 number.. 672,892 

Expenditure for education of natives, 1901 (eeIiiDat«) guildere.. 1,482,000^ 

AMERICA. 

(ATM, 4e,0H) iquore miles: popDlaUon la 189B. 6S;49a,J 

The Dutch West Indies {so called) include Dutch Guiana, on the north coast of South America, and the island of Curasao, with 
several small adjacent islands. The area of Dutch Guiana is 46,060 Etjuare miles and the population in 1898, 66,490, exclusive of nativea 
Hnenumerated. The government is administered by a governor, assisted by a council, which consists of the governor, the attorney- 
general, and three members, all nominated by the King. The colony is divided into districts, which mnd delegates to an tuinual 
assembly for legislative purposes. All religious creeds are given complete liberty of worship. Justice is administered by a court, whosa 
president, members, and recorder are nominated by the home government, and these are assisted by three cantonal and two cireuit courts. 

The revenues are collected from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, peraonal imposts, and aom* 
Indirect taxes. 

Onlldera. 

Jtecwpts, 1900 2,296,000 

Expenditures, 1900 2,424,000 

Subvention by the government 128,000 

Imports, 1899 6,122,112 

Exports, 1899 6,517,384 

Importe from Netherlands, 1899 3,203,000 

Imports from United States, 1899 1,330,000 

Exports to Netherlande, 1899 1,771,000 

Exports t« United States, 1899 8,211,000 

CUKA9AO. 
[Aru, «fle squat* Blll«: populBtlOD, Gl,624.] 

A group of islands lying north of the coast of Venezuela, having a total area of 403 square miles and a populatioa of 51,524. Tha 
government is administered by a governor appointed by the Netherlands Government, assisted by a council composed of the attorney- 
general and three members, also appointed by the sovereign. The colonial council consists of eight members nominated by the 
sovereign. The laws are administered with the cooperation of the chiefs of each of the islands of the group, who are also nominated bj 
the sovereign. The reveauee are from import and export taxes, excise duties, taxes on land, etc. 

Revenues, 1901 (estimated) guilders.. 700,000 

Imports, 1899 do.... 1,922,917 

Exports. 1899 do.... 255,625 

Tonnage of vessels entered in 1898 tons.. 607,344 

Attendance at schools 5,460 

> Value of suildai, 10.2 oeuta • Of wMoh 10,007,00(1 suildan br Uia homa 
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GERMANY. 

Germany's foreign profectoratea are "aphetea of ioflueDce" rather than colonies in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term. Her 
exlemdoQ of empire beyond the bounds of Europe began in 1884, and now includes over 1,000,000 square miles of territory, witii an 
eatimated population of 14,700,000 people, moat of these bdng in Africa. 

AFRICA. 
TOO0I.Ainf. 

[Arm 33.000 squnre milea; population, 3,600,«I0.] 

Togoland is a German protectorate on the west coast of Africa between Dahomey and the Gold coast, and has an area of 33,000 
square railea and a popalation estimated at 2,600,000. The territory van declared a German protectorate in 1BS4 and placed under an 
imperial oommissioaer, assisted by a secretary and inspector of customs and a local council of representatives of the merchants. Four 
missionary societies at work ia the colony have schools largely attended by native children. Sevenues are collected chiefly from customs. 

Local revenue, 1899-1900 ^ marks'.. 554,083 

Budget revenue lor 1900-1901 (estimated) do '1,448,000 

Importo, 1899-1900 do 8,279,708 

Exports do.... 2,582,701 

Vessels entered tons.. 280,439 



[Aiea, ISl.iao square milei: poptUattoii, 1,500,000,] 
The Cameroons r^on, also located in West Africa, became a German protectorate in 1884, and ia placed under an imperial 
governor, assisted by a chancellor, two secretaries, and a local council of three representative merchants. Four misBionary societies are 
doing work in tlie colony. The revenue is mainly derived from the import duties. The area is estimated at 191,130 square miles, and 
the population at 3,500,000. Local improvements are being encouraged, agricultural experiment stations eetablished, and the condition 
of the natives improved. 

Local revenue, 1899-1900 mwkB.. 1,326,631 

Imperial subsidy, 1900-1901 (eatamated) do 2,180,000 

Vessels entered, 1899-1900 tons.. 76,155 

German vessels entered, 1899-1900 do 36,793 

Imports, 1899-1900 marks.. 12,726,734 

Exports, 1899-1900 do 5,156,943 



[Ana, 312,1B0 sqiuirc miles; populBUoo, 200,000.] 

A German protectorat« on the west coast of Africa, immediately north of Cape Colony, extending along the coast for about 930 
miles. Total area is estimated at 322,460 square miles, and the population 200,000, of which 2,600 are whites. The northern portion of 
the territory is controlled by an Anglo-German company under concessions obtained from the German Government Tfie coast lands 
are held by a German Colonial Company for Southwest Africa. The government ia administered by an imperial commissioner, with 
government stations and representatives at the chief centers of population. 

Local revenue from customs duties, 1899 883,000 

Budget for 1901, revenue (including imi>erial contribution of 9,103,000 marks) and expenditure... 10,452,000 

Imports, 1899 8,941,154 

Exports, 1899 1,399,478 

Imports from Germany, 1899 7,070,049 

Exports to Germany, 1899 241,537 

GERMAX EAST AFRICA. 

[Area, 3^,1X0 iqaate taUm: popnlaUon, 0,106,000.] 

A German sphere of influence in East Africa, with a coast line of 620 miles, an estimated area of 384,000 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 6,105,000, consisting chiefly of mixed tribes, with a strong Asiatic element near the coast. The European 
population at latest reports was 1,139. There are seven Protestant and three Cafholie missionary societies at work. Commercial 
enterprise is being encouraged by the German Government, which grants subsidies for railways and steamers. German plantations of 
cocoa palms, coffee, vanilla, tobacco, and cacao have been eHt.'iblislie<l, and exiieriment stations tor tropical culture and cattle raising. 
A railway is being extended to the interior. 

■' ** Murks. 

Budget of 1901 (including imperial contributions of 6,259,000 marks) 8,491,000 

Imports, 1899 10,823,000 

Exports, 1899 3,937,000 

Imports from Germany, 1899 2,019,000 

Exports to Germany, 1899 923,000 

iValucoImark, 23.ScGnU I Of which Imperial contribution SS4,000 marks. 
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IN THB WBBTEHN PACIBIC 

[Area, H,180 Bqoare miles; popolallon, 127,000.] 

Qennan poeseeBions in the western I^cific include Kaiaer Wilbelm'e Land, the Bismarck Archipelago, Solomon Islands, Marehall 
Islands, Caroline Islands, Pelew Islands, Marianne Islands, and certain of the Samoan Islands, with a total area of 96,160 square 
miles and a population of 427,000. Kaiser Wilhelm's Land has, with other small islands, an estimated area of 70,000 square miles and a 
population of about 110,000. Tlie estimated revenue for 1901 was S10,000 marks, including the imperial contribution, 710,000 marks. 
The government is in the form of a protectorate, with a representative of the German Government in control ia cooperation with 
native officials. The development of the protectorate has been intrusted to the German New Guinea Company, which has eztendetl 
its operations to other German poesessions in the Pacific. 

Harks. 

Importe, 1899-1900 377,682 

Exports, 1899-1900 212,117 

DI3MABCK AKCBIPELAOO. 

[Area, 20,000 Bqiian miles; population. 188,000.] 

A German protectorate which extends over a group of islands in the Pacific, the aggregate area being estimated at 20,000 square 
miles and the population at 188,000. The commercial development is in the bands of the German New Guinea Company. The imports 
amounted during 1899-1900 to 1,240,925 marks; the exports to 907,282 marks. 

SOLOMON ISI^NDS. 

This group includes a number of small islands in the Pacific, which are under the officials of Kaiser Wilhelm's Land. They lie 
northwest of Australia, and their ^gregate area is estimated at 4,200 square miles and the population at 45,000. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

The Marshall Islands connst of two chains of lagoon islands in the Pacific, midway between the Hawaiian and Philippine islands. 
Their aggregate area is estimated at 150 square miles and their population 15,000. 

Imports, 1899-1900 454,300 

Exports, 1899-1900 609,200 



[Ares, ZOO square miles; populatloD, 60,000.'] 
Kiau-Cbau, on the east coast of the Chinese province of Shantung, was seized by Germany in November, 1897, and transferred to 
that country on a ninety-nine years' lease in March, 1898. The administration of the district is intrusted to the navy department, and 
a naval officer, with the title of governor, is at the head of the local government. The area of the protectorate is about 200 square miles, 
and the population estimated about 60,000. Extensive coal fields, less than 100 miles distant, are, by agreement, to be worked with 
German capital. Concessions for the construction of railways, one of which is to pass through the coal fields to the boundary of the district, 
have been granted, and actual railway building is in progress. 

Budget estimate, 1901 (of which Imperial contribution 10,750,000 marks) 11,050,000 

Strength of European garrison 2,352 

Imports into Germany, 1900 99,000 

Exports from Germany, 1900 5,6(B,000 

These islands were acquired by Germany from Spain by treaty of February 12, 1899, the purchase price being 16,750,000 marks, 
and form for the present part of the German New Guinea protectorate. They lie to the north of German New Guinea, and to the west 
of the German Marahalllslands. Their combined area is estimated at 810 square miles, with a population of 42,000. The Carolines consist 
of about 500 coral islets, with a population mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese and about 900 whites. The chief article 
of export is copra. The Pelew Islands, to the west of the Carolines, are about £6 in number, mostly coral, many of them uninhabited. 
Copra, tortoise shell, and mother-of-pearl are exported. The German Marianne Islands, to the north of the Pelew Islands, are small 
and sparsely peopled, their northern group being actively volcanic and uninhabited. The total population according to the latest official 
data was 1,038, mainly remnants of the indigenous population. The budget estimate for 1901 provides a revenue for all the three island 
groups of 312,000 marks, of which 287,000 marks are Imperial contribution. 

[Area, 1,000 square miles; papulaUon, 29,100.] 

Two of the largest islands of this group — viz, Savaii and Upolu — were acquired by Germany by the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899, accepted and ratified by the United States in January, 1900. Otthefotel population of 29,100 there were about JOO 
whites, half of whom were Germans. The revenue for 1901 is estimated at 266,000 marks, including 146,000 marks of Imperial subsidy. 
The imports during the year 1899 amounted to 2,141,000 marks, while the exports (chiefly copra) reached the sum of 1,505,000 marks. 
Tlie number of vessels entered at the port of Apia in 1900 was 69, with a tonnage of 84,488, 36 veesels, with a tonnage of 49,029, being 
British and 20 vessels, with a tonnage of 30,232, being American. 

'Exclusive of Uteba;, withan area of about 200 square miles, and Uienculral zone, witlian area ol about 2,wa square miles and a population ol 1,21)0,000. 
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The colonial poseeeaionB of Porb^^l ara ten in nnmber, and are located is Asia, Africa, and Oceania, and hare a total area of 
804,004 square milee and a popukUon of 10,115,804. 

FOBTnanESK AFHICA. 

[Area, 793.590 BqiUTBioUea; pDpniAtlon, 8.891,424.] 

The Portogneee poBeesmons and dependenciee in Africa include Azores to Madeira (governed as a province of Portugal), the Cape 
Verde Islands, Guinea, Prince's and St. Thomas Islands, Angola, and East Africa, with a total area of 793,690 square miles and a 
population of 8,691,424. 

The Cape Verde Islands, fourteen in number, are located in the nortliwest of Africa, with au area of 1,480 square miles and a mixed 
population of 114,000, descended from eariy Portuguese settlers and negroes introduced from Guinea. The government is administered 
by a governor appointed by the sovereign. The estimated revenues in 1899-1900 were 364,129 milreisj' expenditures, 319,941 milreis. 
Imports in 1898, 1,558,047 milreisi exports, 194,608 milreis. 

Portuguese Guinea is located on the north coast of Senegambia and includes the adjacent archipeli^ of Bijagoz. It has an area of 
4,440 square miles and a population of 820,000. Its government is administered by a governor appointed by the Crown. The estimated 
local revenues in 1S99-I9D0 amounted to 56,655 milreis. The estimated expenditure of the Portuguese treasury for the administration of 
Guinea is 216,742 milreis. The imports in 1898 were 468,566 milreis; exports, 223,136 milreis. The adjacent islands of St. Thomas and 
Prince's constitute a separate province under a governor. 

[Area, 184,000 BquATe miles; population, 4,119,000.] 

Angola, the Portuguese posseesion in southwest Africa, has a coast line of over 1,000 miles, an area of 484,000 square miles, and a 
population estimated at 4,119,000, of which nearly all are native tribes. Bailways have been opened, ports improved, and the territory 
divided inte five districts, the whole being under the direction of a governor appointed by the sovereign, and each district under a 
subordinate. 

The estimated revenue in 1899-1900 was 1,678,111 milreis; expenditures, 2,013,671 milreis. Imports in IS99, 7,102,224 milreis; 
exports, 7,958,497 milreis. Vessels entered in 1899, 754, of 1,220,879 tons, of which 506 vessels were Portuguese. 



S POSSESSIONS IK EAST APRICA. 

[Ajw, 901,000 gquare mllEs; popalatloK, 3,130,000.] 
Portuguese poeeessioos in east Africa are on the soutbeastem coast, and are divided inte four districts, portions of which are 
administered by the Mozambique Company under a royal charter, others by the Nyassa Company, also with a royal charier. The area 
is 301,000 square miles, the estimated populatjon 3,120,000. Commercial, agricultural, industrial, and mining operations are carried on 
by the Zambezia and Mozambique companies. The currency used is chiefly British Indian rupees. The estimated revenue for 1898 
was 4,232,326 milreis; expenditures, 3,945,765 milreis. Imports at the leading ports amounted te £1,621,494; exports, £164,196. 

ITALY. 

The foreign dependencies of Italy include the colony of Eritrea, on the west coast of the Eed Sea, having an area of about 42,000 
sqnare miles and a population of 329,616; also a protectorate over certain eastern African territory eastward of the British SomaU 
protectorate and north of British East Africa, with an area of about 100,000 square miles and a population of 400,000. The Italian 
sphere of influence over the country adjacent to Eritrea at one time included the whole of the province of Tigre, in Abyssinia, and 
Burronndii^ territory as far as the town of Kasala, but after a series of defeats from the Abyssinian generab the protectorate was 
abandoned. The government of Eritrea is mider officials appointed by the liome Government. 

The Italian dominion in the extreme east of Africa is known as Italian Somali I^md, and has an area of 100,000 square mites and 
a population of 400,000. The administration of the n^ion is under a commercial organization known as the " Societi Anonima 
Commerciale Itaiiana del Benadir." The government of Kalian dependencies is administered by a governor nominated by the King 
and under the direction of the minister of foreign affairs. The colonies are not self-sustaining, the revenue from the Red Sea colony 
being, in 1699-1900, 2,456,700 lire' and the contributions of Italy 3,130,800 lire, while the total expenditures of Italy on account of its Bed 
Sea possessions between the years 18S2 and 1899 were 378,325,510 lire. 

DENMARK. 

The colonial possessions of Denmark include Iceland, Greenland, and the Danish West Indies, with a total areaof 87,148 square miles, 
and a population of 127,184. The area of Iceland is 39,756 square miles and the population 70,927; that of Greenland, 46,740 square 
miles, population 10,516; Danish West Indies, 138 square miles, population 32,786. The imjiorts of Iceland in 1899 were 2,403,000 
kroner,' the exports 2,660,000 kroner; of Greenland, imports 631,000 kroner, exports, 325,000 kroner; of the Danish West Indies, 
imports, 76,000 kroner, exports 93,000 kroner. 

The government of Iceland is administered by a governor under a constitution and an assembly subject to control of the Government 
at Copenhagen. The trade of Greenland is a Government monopoly. Ite government is administered by a governor and agents who 
are responsible to a Government board at Copenhagen which has charge of all Greenland affairs, the General Government policy being 
to pay the natives small prices for their articles of export and sell them commodities at first cost, or at a small advance on Copenhagen 
prices. The government of the Danish Weet Indies is under the control of a governor-general, who resides at Christ ianstad, in the 
island of St. Croix. 

iVaIu«ofmllnls,n.oe. 'Valneot llni, 19.3 cead. 'Valueot kroner, 28,8 cenlt. 
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SPAIN. 



The Spanish coloniiil poeseemoiu are at pieeeut mwle up of certain territories in Africa having according to the Stateemans Year- 
Eook, 1901, on area of 246,698 square milca and a population of 475,611. The possesBions occupy a portion of the northwest coast of 
Africa, directly opjioaite the Caroline Islands and north of the Senq[al River. They inclnde the Canary Islands (governed as a province 
of Spam), area 2,808, population 334,52!; Rio de Oro and Adrar, -witli an area of 343,000 equare miles and a population estimated at 
100,000; Itni, near Cape Nun, with an area of 27 flqnaro mites and an estimated popniation of 6,00(i; Fernando Po, Annabon, Corisco, 
Elobey, and fian Joan, with an aiea of 650 square milee and a population of 30,000. The government is in the form of m jwotectorate 
under the governorship of the Canary Islands, nilh a subgovernor resident at Rio de Oro. A considerable area on the banks of the 
Campo and Muni rivers is in dispute, being claimed by both Spain and France, and has an additional area of 69,000 equare miles and a 
population of 600,000. 

RUSSIA. 

Two States, Bokhara and Khiva, in Central Asia, are under the suzerainty of Russia. The area of Bokhara b 92,000 square miles 
and the population 2,500,000. Tbe chief Rusman control relates to r^bts of trade, the government being administered by Amir Sayid 
Abdul Ahad, a native, but educated in Russia. RusMan paper rubles form the medium of exchange. Steps have been taien to incor- 
porate tbe customa administration with that of the Buasian provinces. No foreigner is admitted into Bokhara without a passport, and 
a Russian political resident is located at tlio capital. 

Khiva, in weatem Turkestan, was captured by the Rusgiana in 1873, who abolished slavery and compelled tbe Khan to acknowledge 
himself as a vassal of the Czar. The area is 22,320 square miles, with about 800,000 inhabitants. The State has no external relations 
except witb Russia, though the government is administered by Khan Syed Mohamed Rahim Khan. The military force is limited by 
treaty with Rue^ to 2,000 men, and the local government pays a yearly tribute to Russia of 150,000 rubles out of its annual revenue o' 
500,000 rubles. 

The Grand-Duchy of Finland, ceded to the Emperor of Russia in 1809, retains some portions of its constitution and legislative 
powers, having a national parliament consisting of four estates— the nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants— convoked by the Emperor of 
Rosaia. They discoss the laws proposed by the Emperor, who retains, however, the right of veto npon their action. The unanimous 
consent of all four chambers is necessary for rhanging the constitution or levying new taxes. Finland haa its own money Gystem and 
custom-bouses. 

PHOVTKCE OP KWAN-TtrN"0. 

Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan on the northeastern coast of China were leased to Russia by the Chinese Government by agreement of 
M.iTch 27, 1S98. Tbe duration of the lease is to be twenty-five years, but may be extended by mutual agreement. An Imperial ukase 
of August 28, 1899, creates of this territory a province, named Ewang-Tung. Fort Arthur, the capital of the new province, ia reserved as 
a naval port exclusively for Russian and Chinese men-of-war, wbile part of the harbor of 3^Iien-wan is open to merchant vessels of all 
nationalities. At the southern extremity of the port aiuew town, Dalny, has been founded, which is to be the terminal point of the 
Manchuriaa branch of the Great Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Manchuria is now held in military occupation by Russia pending final adjustment of the Russian claims for indemnities and 
compensation arising from the recent conflict with China, 

TURKEY. 

The "tributary States" of Turkey are Bulgaria, Samos, and Egypt. The principality of Bulgaria is under control of Prince 
Ferdinand, who was elected Prince of Bulgaria by a vote of the national assembly in 1837 and confirmed by (he Porte and the great 
powers in 1896. The legislative authority is vested in a single chamber, called tbe national assembly, whose members are elected by 
universal suffrage at the rate of one member for every 20,000 of population. Laws passed by this assembly require the assent of the 
Prince. The executive power is vested in a council of eight members. There is an imperial ottoman commissioner resident in Bulgaria. 

Imports 'era (francs).. 46,342,100 

Exports do 63,982,629 

Vessels entered Ions.. 2,357,527 

Miles of railway 909 

Letters and newspapers carried number.. 23,743,453 

Samos is an island off the coast of Asia Minor, forming a principality of the suzerainty of Turkey under the guaranty of France, 
Great Briton, and Russia. The area is 180 square miles; population, 54,830, 

Revenue, 1900-1901 estimate piasters'.. 3,538,688 

Exports, 1899 do.... 20,240,208 

Imports, 1899 do 18,838,627 

Vessels entered, 1899 351,206 

Pieces of mail passing through the poBtK>flSce 90,912 

CRETE. 

In 1899 the island became an autonomous State under a high commissioner of the powers, subject to the suzerainty of the Porte. 
Tbe const itiition of April £8, 1899, provides for an assembly, consisting of deputies elected fora period of two years in the proportion of 1 

> Value of piaster, 4.4 cents. 
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for every 5,000 inhabitants, and of 10 deputies nonuoated directly by the high commiasioner, who is at the head of the executive 
authority, and appoints hia councilora or nunisteis. Questions concerning the foreign relations of Cieto are determined by the 
representatives of Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy, at Borne. 

Total area square milee.. 3,326 

Population, including foreigners (census 1900) '. 307,360 

Budget (estimate 1899-1900) drachmas'.. 5,274,118 

Imports, 1808-99 do 12,351,105 

Exports, 1898-99 do 6,600,198 

TRIPOLI. 

Tripoli, the most easterly of the States of fiarbary, on the north coast of Africa, was placed in 1875, for administrative pnrpo^s, 
directly under Constantinople and now forms a separate and independent Mutessaraflik. It has an area of 399,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,000,000, with imports amounting in 1899 to £384,900, and exports to £410,500. 

EGYPT. 

The administration of Egypt is carried on by native ministers, subject to the niling of the Khedive, in conjunction with an English 
financial adviser, without whose concurrence no financial decision can t>e taken, and who has a right to a seat in the council of ministers, 
but is not an executive officer. Kcpresentative institutions have been promulgated by the Khedive, including a legislative assembly, a 
general assembly, and provincial boards. The legislative couucil consists of 30 members, of whom 14 are nominated by the government, 
and it meets once a month to examine the budget, but can not initiate legislation, and the government Is not obliged to act on its advice. 
The general assembly consists of the members of the legislative council, and 6 ministers, and 46 members popularly elected, lias no 
legislative functions, but no taxes can be imposed without its consent. The council of ministers, with the Khedive, is the ultimate 
legislative authority. The total area, including the oases in the Lybian Deeert, the rej:ioQ between the Nile and Red Sea, and El-Arish 
in Syria, is about 400,000 square miles, though the cultivated and settled area covers but about 13,000 square miles. Population in 1897, 
9,734,405. There are four judicial sytems: The courts of religious law, concerned miunly with questions of personal status of 
Mohammedans; mixed couirts, dealing with civil actions between persons of different nationalities; consular courts, where civil cases 
between foreigners of the same nationality and foreignere accused of crime are tried; the native courts, for civil actions between natives 
or crimes by natives. The revenues ar« from land tax, customs, a tax upon tobacco and salt, and from stamps, re^^ration fees, the 
octrcas,and certun direct taxes, and in addition to these the receipts fromadministrationof Government railways, telegraphs, post-offices, 
and ports. 

Total ordinary receipts (estimates) Egyptian pounds'.. 10,700,000 

Expenditure do 10,636,000 

Imports, 1900 do.... 14,112,370 

Exports, 1900 do.... 16,766,610 

Imports from Great Britain, 1900 do 6,235,594 

Exporte to Great Britain, 1900 do 9,141,930 

Vessela entered, 1899 tons.. 2,414,674 

British vessels entered do 1,150,231 

Turkish vessels entered do 158,818 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria-Hungary has no colonies or protectorates in the ordinarily accepted sense oE the term, tiiough the Ottoman provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were by the treaty of Berhn, 1878, handed over to the A ustro- Hungarian Government for administration and 
military occupation. The administration is exercised by the Bosnian bureau, and intrusted to the imperial finance minister in Vienna 
in the name of the Empeior-King. The provincial government, the chief authority in the province itself, lias four departments— internal 
afCairs, justice, finance, and public works— and has an advising body composed of representatives of the people and the ectlcsiiistical 
dignitaries of Sarajevo, the seat of government. Similar councils are also provided for the district and county authorities. The area is 
23,262 square miles; the population in 1895 was 1,568,092. 

The trade statistics are not given separately, being included with those of Austria-Hungary. The local revenue, which in 1894 was 
1,027,310, is sufficient for the cost of administration, but not for the maintenance of the army of occupation. 

Number of miles of railway, 1898 555 

Number of miles of telegraph, 1899 1,530 

Number of letters, newspapers, etc., transmitted, 1899 12,039,732 

Number of Austro-Hungarian troops of occupation, 1900 20, 110 

JAPAN. 

The island of Formosa, ceded to Japan by China under the treaty of 1895, has an area of 13,458 square miles, or slightly larger than 
the Stato of Maryland, and a population of 2,745,000. The Pescadores Islands, also ceded by Chiaa in 1895, have an area of 85 square 
allies and a population of 52,400. Government schools have been opened, and a native military service established. Formosa supplies 



■ Voluiof ilraclima, IS.SCeDtl. iVutuooI [he Egyptian pound, f4.913. 
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6,600,000 pounds of the S,000,000 pounds of camphor, the world's annnAl camphor product The expenditure on railwaj^ in the island 
last year was 2,400,000 yen, and is to be increased to 1,000,000 yen. The depoeita of the Bank of Formc«a are 40,000,000 yen. 

Revenue yen.. 14,601,577 

Ports open to commerce i;.;;..; 14 

Vessels entered .,...,.,.... 4,134 

Tonnage of vessele entered ^4,000 

CHINA. 

While China has no colonies in the accepted sense of the term, the area ol her divisions, which are termed "dependenciee," is 
vastly greater than that of China proper, being 2,881,560 square miles, while tliat of China proper is 1,353,350 square milee. The total 
population of the dependencies, however, is but 16,680,000, while that of China proper is 383,000,000. The dependencies, so called, are 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Junfiaria, and East Turkestan. In some of these dependencies the government is directly administered by 
Chinese officials in close conjunction with residents of the territories, especisJIy ho in Manchuria and Mongolia. In Tibet the enormous 
distance and difficulties of communication have made the country more or less independent of the suzerain power of China, the only visible 
sign of the supremacy of the central government tjeinjt the presence of "ambans," or residents, with their military guard at the capitaL 
Appointments to the first offices in the State are bestowed by the Emperor of China, and all measures of consequence are referred to the 
Court of Pekin. The internal government is intrusted entirely to natives, the executive administration being in the hands of a regent 
and four ministers, who appoint the governors of provinces and designate their coUectots of revenue. No aepaiate statistics of the 
commerce of these provincee or dependencies are att^nable. 

UNITED STATES. 

The noncontiguous territorial divisions belonging to and governed by the United States are six in number, viz: Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippine Islands, Guam and Wake Islands, and the Samoan Islands of Tuituita and Manua in the Pacific, and Porto Bico 
in the Atlantic. Two of these, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, are considered Territories of the United States and have been given by 
legislative enactments forms of government similar to that of the Territories of the United States. The government of Forto Itico also 
resembles in many particulare that of the Territories of the United States, and Porto Eico, Hawaii, and Alaska are respectively customs 
districts of the United States, and all customs laws of the United States apply to them. The Philippiuc Islands, Guam, Tuituila, and 
Manua are at present subject in part or wholly to military government and to special customs and other laws established for their 
government. 

Thecontrolof noneontiguonsterritory by the United States Government is of such recent date and under such varying cireumstances 
that no general system can be said to have been appUed with reference to the fiscal relations of the colonies as a whole. In Porto Rico 
a civil government has been established by an act of April 12, 1900. In the Hawaiian Islanda a form of civil government was established 
by the act of April 30, 1900. In the Philippine Islands a commission consisting of persons ajijwinted by the President under authority of 
a special act of Congress ^ministers civil government in those parts of the islands in which it has been practicable to transfer the govern- 
ment from military to civil authority. In Alaska a form of territorial government has been established by act of Congress. 

Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska are considered customs districts of the United States, and the customs laws of the United States 
apply in those islands as in the United States. The efiect of this is that there is collected on articles imported into those divisions from 
countries other than the United States the rates of duty collected in the Uniled States on articles coming from all foreign countries, but 
no duties are collected in the United States on articles coming from them, nor are any duties there collected on articles entering them 
from the United States. No export duties are collected on any articles exported from them. The act creating the fiscal relations 
between Porto Rico and the United States, while it applied to the island of Porto Eico the tariff of the United States, provided that 
16 per cent of the rates named in that tariff should be temporarily collected in Porto Rico on articles from the United States, and in 
the United States on articles from Porto Rico; but tbat these should terminate within two years, and might be terminated at any time 
that the Porto Rican legislature should provide sufficient revenue for the conduct of the local government and request the termination 
of the collection of those taxes. The Porto Eican legislature, at its first session, enacted legislation for the collection of sufBcient 
revenue to meet the current expenditures, and requested the termination of all dulJes, both in Porto Rico and the United States, on 
articles passing between the island and the United States, and this request was complied with by a proclamation issued by the President 
in July, 1901. 

In the Philippine Islands a special tariK has been create<l and put into operation. Its rates apply on alt articles entering the 
islands, whether from the United States or from other countries, no discrimination in favor of the Uniled States being made in any 
particular. In the United Slates the existing tariff applies on articles from the Philippine Islands precisely as against those from any 
foreign country. 

The customs collections in Porto Eico, Hawaii, and Alaska are performed by officers named by the United States Government, 
those divisions being considered customs districts of the United States. Those in the Philippines are by officers appointed by the 
Philippine Commission, which administers the civil government of the islands. 

These divisions receive no subsidies or regular payments from the United Slates Government. The sums collected by the United 
States Government as duty upon articles brought in from Porto Rico aubsequent to its control by the United States were, under authority 
of an act of Congress, transferred to the use of the government of Porto Rico and for aid and relief of the people, public education, and 
public works. The Hawaiian annexation act provided that the United States Government should assume the existing obligations cf the 
Hawaiian Goveitmient not exceeding $4,000,000. These two applications of the funds of the United States Government to Porto Rico 
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and the Hawaiian lelandB were, however, incidental, the general plan adopted for their respective govenmiwite contemplating the 
collection in thoee islands of sufficient funds to meet their current expenses. 

The taxes collected in the islands are applied to the coodoct of the respective local govemmenta and to local expenditnres, and 
none are reserved for the Government of the United States, except that in Hawaii and Alaska, which are conridered as Territories of the 
United States, the collections from customs and internal revenues are turned into the Treasury of the United Statee. 

The salaries of governors, judges, and other officials in Porto Rico are paid from funds collected in that island. In Hawaii those of 
the governor, secretary, and other officials appointed by the President are piud by the United States. The expenses of the military 
located in those islands are considered a part of the general military expenditure of the home Government, and are therefore not paid 
from the funds collected in the islands. Representation abroad is solely through the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
United States, whose expenditures are borne entirely by the United States Government. The expenses of the judiciary in Porto Rico 
are paid from the taxes collected in that island. In Hawaii and Alaska, which are Territories of the United States, the salaries of the 
justices of the supreme and circuit courts are paid by the United States. 

The postal system in Porto Rico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands is a part of that of the United States, the officers thereof b^ng 
appointed under and controlled by the Poet-Office Department of the United States, which thus becomes responsible for the postal 
expenditures in those islands, though the receipts from the sales of stamps in the islands cover a large share of the current expenses of 
the postal service. In the Philippine Islands the postal system is not at present imder the control of the Post-Office Department, thoi^h 
the mtea of postage in those islands are identical with those in the United States, and the rates from any point in either the Philippine 
Islands or any other island controlled by the United States are uniform either to other points in that island or to points in the United 
States or any other island under its control, a single (2-cent) postage stamp carrying a letter from the most distant part of the Philippine 
Ishmds to any place in Hawaii, Alaska, the United States, or Porto Rico. The United States does not make the tel^^ph system a part 
of its postal system either in its own territory or that of tlie colonies. 

ALASKA. 

The Territory of Alaska, at the extreme northwest of North America, was purchased from Rusna by the United States in 1867 for 
17,200,000. It includes, besides the mainland, a large number of islands, most prominent among them being the Aleutian chain. The 
popuhition in 1880 was 33,4S6, of whom 17,617 were Esquimaux, 11,478 Indians, 2,145 Aleuts, 1,758 half-breeds, and 430 whites. In 1890 
the population was 30,276, of whom 4,416 were whites. During the year 1899-1900 a large influx of population from the United States 
and Canada occurred, owing to the gold discoveries in that section, and the census of 1900 gave a total population of 63,592, of whom 30,507 
were whites, 21,709 being natives of theUnited States. The government had been for many years administered by a governor and other 
officers appointed by the President, hut in 1900 a more complete form of Territorial government was established by act of Congress. 

There are no statistics of the commerce between Alaska and the ports of the United Statee, it having been from Uie first considered 
a customs district of the United States. 

Area square miles.. 599,446 

Population, 1900 63,441 

Foreign vessels entered, year ending June 30, 1901 tons.. 16,497 

Foreign vessels cleared, year ending June 30, 1901 do 10,135 

Imports from foreign countries, year ending June 30, 1901 dollars.. 557,992 

Exports to foreign countries, year ending June 30, 1901 , .,.,do 2,634,318 

HAWAIIAN ISLABnS, 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed to the United States in 1898 in accordance with the expressed request of the people of those 
islands, and they were made a customs district of the United Stales. In 1900 an act establishing a form of government tor the ialanda 
made them a Territory of the United States. The governor and other executive officers and the judges of the United States supreme 
and district courts in the Territory are appointed by the President. Local legislation is enacted by a legislature of which both braiii-hea 
are .elected by the citizens of Hawaii. Hawaii is represented in Congress, as are other Territories of the United States, by a Delegate, 
who has a seat in the House of Representatives hut not a vote. The population in 1900 was 154,001, of whom 66,890 were whites, 54,141 
being native whites. 

Area square miles.. 6,449 

Population in 1900 154,001 

Imports, calendar year 1899 dollars.. 19,683,516 

Imports, calendar year 1899, from United States .do 15,020,830 

Exports, calendar year 1899 do.... 22,682,743 

Exports, calendar year 1899, to United States do 22,517,769 

Merchant veasels entered, 1899 tons,. 786,843 

Merchant vessels entered, 1899, American do 363,168 



The Philippine Islands were ceded by Spain to the United States in 1899 at the termination of the war between the United Slates 
and Spain on payment by the United stales of $20,000,COO. Their area is estimated at 119,542 square miles, or slightly less than that of 
Hew Mexico. Population estimated at 8,000,000. Government in the islands was conducted by the military during the period of 
hostilities on the pan of the natives following the cession by Spain, but a commission was appointed by the President, under authority 
of Congress, which has established a civil government In those perls of the islands, in which order and peace have been restored, anil the 
purpose is to substitute civil for military government as rapidly as circumstances will pennit. The laws are created by the Pbilifpine 
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eomminon, which is tmnpoaed in part of natives ol the iatands. Honicipal uid other local legislation ia in the handa of municipal 
bodies, wherever practicable, and the general forme of goTemment existing prior to American occupation are retained whcreTer 
practicable. 

Area square milefl.- 119,542 

Population (estimated) 8,000,000 

Imports, calendar year 1900 Mexican doUore.. 55,544,366 

EiportH, calendar year 1900 do 63,465,404 

Import duties collected do 14,605,833 

Total revenue collected ', do.... 16,453,704 

Foreign resKls entered ,....,.,,,. .tons.. 856,674 

Foreign vessels cleared do 834,529 

EiportB from United Slates to Philippine Islands, year ending June 30, 1901 dollaiB.- 4,014,180 

Imports into United Btatee from Philippine Islands, yearending June 30, 1901 do,... 4,420,289 

OlAH. 

Ouam is an iaUnd in the Pacific, ceded to the United States by the peace treaty with Spain in 1899. Area, 150 square mites; popnlatian 
estimated at 9,000, of whom about 6,500 are Aganas, 1,000 Sumai, and the remiunder belonging to other native tribes. Only about 1 
pet cent of the land is under cultivation, hnt it is estimated that about one-half of the island, all of which is tropical, is susceptible of 
cultivation. The government ia administered by a governor appointed by the President Tbe commerce of the island at preacnt is of 
little importance, the chief value of the island beit)g as a naval and coaling station and landing for a submarine cable- 
Area Bquare miles. . 150 

Populatioi) (estimated) 9,000 

Islands in the Samoan group in the Southern Pacific Ocean, annexed by the United States in 1S99 at the request of their inhalntants 
and under an agreement with Great Britain and Germany, with which a joint protectorate had formerly l)een maintained over the 
Samoan group. The area of Tutuila is 54 square miles and of Manna 25 square miles, and the population is eetimated at 4,000 for 
Tuituila and 1,800 for Manua and adjoining islets. Their chief value is as a navaJ, coaling, and cable station, the hartwr of Pago Pago 
being pronounced the finest in the Southern Pacific. The government is administered by a naval officer designated by tbe Presideu^ 
and the construction of coaling docks and other requisites tor a coaling station is in progress. 

Area square miles.. 79 

Population 6,800 

WAEI ISUXD. 

A small island in the Pacific between the Hawaiian and Philippine groups, of which the United States took undisputed possession 
in 1S99. It bae no population. Its chief value is as a landing place for a cable. 

An island in tbe West Indies, ceded to the United States by Sp^n by the peace treaty of 1669. Its area is 3,600 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1899, 953,243, an increase of 16 per cent since tbe census of 1887. The people are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture, the principal productions being sugar, tobacco, coffee, and tropical fraita. Tbe govemn>ent is admini^lcred by a 
governor and executive council appointed by the President, and a legislative body, of which the houne of delei^tes is elei'tul by the 
residents of the island, tbe other body being the executive council named by thcPrciiideDtand consisting of governor, sccrciari-, trriunrer, 
aoditor, commissioner of the interior, commissioner of education, and five other persons, at least live of thiri numU'r hL-inc, under 
requirements of law, native iiihabitania of Porto Rico. The island in officially represented at Wafhin^ton by a lier-i.leiit Coiuniiftiioner 
elected by the voters of Porto Rico. All local legislation m enacted and lawa are establialied by the Ic^ir'laiive btniy tliiif cri'alcd, and 
municipal legi)'1atioti is in the hands of municipal bodies of the citiee and towns. Tbe tariff of the United i^tates applies in I'urto Rico 
with reference to articles imported from foreign countries, but all articles from the United States are admitted free of any duly, and all 
articles from Porto Rico are admitted to ports of the United States free of any duty. 

Area square mites.. 3,600 

Population, 1899 953,243 

Imports, fiscal year 1901 .' dollars.. 9,367,230 

Imports from United States, fiscal year 1901 do.... 7,414,602 

Exports, fiscal year 1901 do 8,663,816 

Exports 10 United States, fiscal ye.ir 1901 do.... 5,661,137 

Vessels entered tons.. 472,406 

Veaeele entered United StatM do 168,561 
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Cuba is lemporarily govertied by the United States under the i^reeinent of the peace treaty with Spain, hut provision haa been maJe 
by CougresB tor the ealahUehment oi an independent government by the citizenB of the island hy the following resolution: 

In fulfillment of the declaration contained in the joint resolution approved April 20, 1898, entitled "For the recognition of the 
independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the island of 
Cuba, and to withdraw ita land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use 
the land and naval forces of the United Slates to carry these rcFolutions into effect," the President is hereby authorized to "leave the 

t and control of the island of Ciit« to its _people" so eoou as a government shall bo established in ?3id island uiicUt a 

., ■-i.inv n;ti — ag a part thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall define the future relations of the I'uilcd JSlulea 
IS follows: 

I. That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or other compact with any foroi.qu power or powers whii;i will 
impair or tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any matter authori7^3 or permit any foreign power or powers to oirtain, by 
colonization or for military or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any portion oi aaJd island. 

U, That said government shall not assume or contract any public debt, to pav tlie interest upon which, and to make rciisonablc 
sinking-fund provision for the ultimate disicharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, after defraymg the expenses of govcini.ient 
shall he inadequate. 

III. That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may esercise the right to intervene for the preservation nfCulvin 

" 1-- -- .L ---!-. - . ( . .1 . , .. . ,- , .-/ ... ..|j individual litwrty, and fordischiiriiins 

V to be assumed and underlaki'ii by the 

Hilary occupancy thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful ri.yhts 

_ _^ , necessary extend, the plans already devised or other plans to Ik- mutually 

ipon, for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of epidemic and infectious diseas!':; may lie 
prevented, thereby assuring protection to tiie people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the southern poil« of the 
United Slates and the people residing therein. 

3 of Cuba, the title thereto being left to 

VII. That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba, and to protect the r 
own defense, the government of Cuba will lease or sell to the United States lands necessary for coali 
specified points, to be agreed uiKtn with the President of the United States. 

VIII That b> way of further assurance the government of Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent tre;itv with 
tho United '-tatt" 

Preparations for the estabhshment of an independent government, in accordance with the terms of the above resolution, are in 
progress in the island The area is 46,575 square miles; the population, by the census of 1899, 1,572,797. The total imports iu tlio 
calendar -vear IWO were \alued at $66,658,589, of which a total value of $32,197,019 was imported from the United States; the total 
expcrU were valued at $40 014,962, of which a total value of $33,615,627 was exported to the United SUIes. 

No. 4 39 
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Sphere of operalions 

Africa Company 
and Brllisli Cen- 


688,049 


888,049 












Somali Protcclorale. 
Pemba.kaslAIrlis 






























Tola! lor Alrico... 


3,721,896] 4,819.217 


5,562,80.'> 


201,921 


10, 349, 175 10, 838, 327| 41,641,«i-i;22,391,290 


33,989,735 


W, 149, 202 


34.044.776 


3,7081 


9,682! 


11,245 


*"""ca: 


19 
3,663,W6 

100,200 

11 


15,103 
4,833,289 

202, MO 
278,3a 

i;t» 


5,312;50< 
202, Ml 


1,085; 321 

as 

3,547 


39.956 
9,061,923 

360,3.'i7 
18:219 


37,413 
8,667,866 

ait. 


70. 923! 47-. 
8,407,658 


7,616!o» 
897.60^ 

11 


394,606 
33,444,721 

1,296,831 

1,318,701 

212.237 

73,97a 


2,063 
20,861.340 

296, 56! 

if 


125.817 
32,660,049 

]!927:96t 
263,090 
189,203 


"ifsss* 

94 


33,074 

1,314 
l,66Cl 


778 




87,636 




British OulaoB 


1.170 


















Total lor America . 


3.837,227 


5,3ei,97l| 5,855,238 


1,148.478 


10,670,829 


9,866,095 


75,312,342 


8,997,5M 


36,741,074 


21.937,733 


36,531,389' 


18,090 


36,0801 


39,680 


"n/K'^'j 


4,201 

29: 


41 

53,209 

42,220 
41,054 

36,69! 

11! 76; 

43.963 
4,639 


260^ 57' 
64,091 
44163; 
88,25; 

ii;76: 

4I401 




83, (»5 
J76.022 
773,611 

63,75: 

42,82: 
6!79l 

42! e» 


69,261 
207,8*1 

™j. 

650,760 

48,119 

61,959 
25,088 
16.608 
47,415 
2,220 


112,826 
2, 149! 411 


04,955 

S:!8 

2,685 
919,685 

101,92: 

29! 24 

19.16; 

8! 881 


829,197 

938,007 

1,881,332 

2,535:96.-. 

226,829 

gs 

116,918 
70,221 


19.840 
50.630 
857,705 


i.SS:a 
2.6K.M1 

S:| 

■as 


186 


659 
683 






25, 33. 

80,51: 

9,240 
6,735 
6,028 

6,981 

a! 65! 
9; 95: 












wSSli^S^J-"'"'^ 


-■923,«3 

^■^^ 
15.710 

137,271 
70,901 


839,866 

220.479 
20,421 
19,388 

10,311 
39,477 


811 


6W 


1,215 






130 








Leeward lalands— 






















ii8,3M 

8,642j 


'tS! 




BJ 




Virgin Wands 




















12.032 


1,362,874 


1,514, 007 


200,387 


1,985,882 


1.970,083 


4,221.832 


2.062.027 


8,681.80] 


1,687,881 


6,316,183 


2901 


2,246 


.ir. 






New Sooth Wales... 


310,700 
■ 903,«90 

2«,2i: 


1,137,284 
1,1«1,401 

49; 7S 
820,72; 

11 

860,000 


1,356.^0 

1,163,100 

512.801 

171,032 

370.70" 

Toeis.'ji 

122,673 
860,000 


289! Vi 
117,710 

""62,"sif 
23,272 
181,811 


4,171,08; 

l!72l!05I 

943,970 

5,699,618 

as 


4,024,170 
2,306,448 

2,m» 

5,110! 12' 

as 


61.580, 1*-2 
36! 226! 664 

iiii 


8,211,851 

2,905,437 
1,550,029 

2,o«;«. 

5,B2«!64I 


!5:S:S 
!:SS 

Si 


8,992,4« 

2: 805! 78: 

1,039.640 

9 427,515 

i:691 


f8:^^:^ 

8 888 896 
2,677, 47S 

"'^:ii 


2,896 

2:800 

i:882 

5191 

2,271 


;?:|o 
3:170 

26,138 


8.012 






West Auatnilia 

South AnstraUa 


1^ 
































8,174,641 


3,973,682 


6,02S,9M 




„«.,J.,™^U™™, 


28,726,089 


72,608,558 






16, 891 i 
38,0*1 


72,662 


80,449 










Total lor colonies 


10,976,491 


W, 579, 689 


i4, 078, 173 


2, 692,51fij61, 822, 016 58, 768, 736.360,412, 479 


«,m,iu 


198,179.980 


35,303,625 


208,418,145, 


137, W3i 


99,078 



lor l£alta luitlade the latter trade. •Including Zululand. • Niger Coast Protectorate only. 



local delen^Te/orcea. _ 

there are no i«tunu dlsttnnitahing the local from the cntrepet trade. The Csnrel 
------- ly. 'Eatlmate. • BriHah Central Africa only. i Zanilbai onljr. 



le 
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COLONIAL ADiMlXISTEATlON. 



FRENCH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Area, Popvlatioji, Location, ant> Date of Acquisition, 



FBENCU COLOKIES, ETC.. IN- 


UOD. 


Arcs, 




FRENCH C01.0S1E3, ETC., IN— 


Ycnrol 


„., 


Populalion. 


Mli: 


IBTB 


Square niilfs. 
88,780 

ii 


279,100 
8,000,0110 

2,100,000 
13,500,000 


ArRici— ComlEuca. 


1841 


sgaarr mlln. 
227,750 




^>JmM^A"//^'^l"y^'^y^'/"/^'^'.'.'.'. 


StcMnrtc 






T 






8,3tJ,4SS 






363,037 


22,679,100 


A«.MO,: 


1 






1930 


ICXJO 






■Si 

■«:!!ll 


4, 430, 000 
I.lioioMO 

lis 

2/Ji.i|0i» 

•fi 


















vm 
iftia 






^Si^'EEEEEEE 






.[•i.Oll 




Xi'w (■^Uitniiln ami rtepcndciieica 


IBlI^l 







7,700 

i.sa) 












£sS"""':"°:;:::':;;;;;;; 


Tolal of Oconnia 

Gmndl'jtal 




«.220 


SJ.r;« 


.>,;^7,7>« 


.V,.77..,>a, 



NETHERLANDS COLONIES, PROTECTORATES. AND DEPENDENCIES. 

SnowiSG Divisioss, Area, Popi'i.atiox, A\n Gunkhal Locatlos. 







(From.^lnt™. 


sn-sYenrhodk-] 








BIVISION- AND OEXEItAL LOCATION. 


Arcn. 


Popul«(|oti In 


1 DIVISION AND GESKItAL LOCATION 


: ^ 


P 


pulalion in 


•™ ■"■"""■ 


.s,;uare mlTai. 

36! 312 
9,3W 

II 

150,1)12 
22;ij!-) 


20,125,053 

■1.3.11,815 
= S3.%132 

•ASS 

«aTo:;-V, 

'W3,K13 


DCTru EAST INDIES— continued . 
Molucea Wflnfls 

ST„-:5TSr 


KjrKiwmfff. 






Island of Sumndu: 








151. 7B9 












730,400 








-— -— 


















Con^ 








. 7h::7»03~ 






iBlandnC Celebes: 


' 


■^7^^==^ 











; Thept 



■J- o( TirnHie 
a of several u 



■xploreil loumrlcs is 



• AUhc end utilise. 

GERMAN COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Area, Popi'lation, Location, D.vte or AcurisiTio-j, and Form op UovBHSME-vr. 



GBRUAN COLONIES, ETC., IN— 



Total Alticiin 



The Pacific: 

UliniMrcli Accblpelago.. 

Solomon Islandfl 

Marshall Island*, clo 

Caroline Inlan da 

PalaoBll'clen Islands).,, 



Total Pacific pcBscasIaiu 

Total loretsn dependencies... 



llmperlol commlRdoner, 

do 

Depniy commlsBioiicr . , 



k^lTll governor... 



i .200 


■ on. 000 




110,000 

IWOOO 
46.000 
13,000 


1} «0 


40,000 




2.000 




i2.no 

10. coo 



1 £xclnKlre oi the ha; n>. 



ji area of about 200 eqnaie miles, and the neutral lone «lth an area of about 2,600 square mllei and a population of 1,S0IM100. 

Dig.iized oy > 



, Google 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Divisions, Akba, Popdlatios, and Genbhal Location. 

[From Statesman's Yeor-Book.] 



COLONIAL POSSESSIONS IN— 


A„.. 


Pop^Ution. 




Square n,ae$. 
301, 000 
































'"'inlDdia-GoftflSOT). 


1,390 


m.>.^ 


Indian Arerilpciago (Timor, etc.) 


miM 










9,020 












801,060 






' 



The following table shows the colonial bui^ta for the year 1899-1900, and imports and exports ii 



COLONIES. 


1899^SlO0.' 


Expcndi- 

isKoo. 


...,„. 


„„... 




MOreli.-' 

itH.lK 
11,232,326 

iwIki 


'319! Ml 
216,742 

»3,W5:7^ 
176; 069 


iiareit. 

''SS 

^1.603. 9U 

S,7l»l3o6 
« Sis; 312 


•",'Ar.7 




































8.2S7,212 


8,457,881 


21,781,470 









llmttTCls.SIM 



COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL BRITISH COLONIES. 
With the Share op the United Kixgdom is the Same, at Five- Year Intervals, 1871-1896, 

INoTlh American colouiva Included are Canada and NcnfoUDdlHod: South African. Cape Colony and Kntal; Australnsian, Ihoae 
Taiimaiila, and New Ztaland.} 

[From Statesmnn'a Ycar-Book.] 



BRITISH COLONIES IN- 




laPORTH FHOM THE j; 


.^^rE^K.^ 


ii:;i 




Value. 


i^reent 
of total. 




Value. 


'X^H'. 


1,-0.,,«...>C.: 


m;!2B,'oOO 

26;DS2;00a 
25;600;oOO 
ai,B51,2C8 

3,680,000 
6.8^2,000 
11.700,000 
5,302,000 
12 230 000 
22,321,000 
26,920,000 

80,075,000 

60,367,001) 
72,080.000 
62^000 
72,810,000 


10,M4,000 
8,999,000 

!:SJS8 

»,v2s.ooo 

e; 0121702 

2, 0*1,000 
6.736,000 
9, 16$, 090 
4S17 0OO 
JD820 000 

ass 

26,753,000 


80.3 

43.0 

Sf.9 
83. 1 

88:5 
38,9 

Is 


22,106,000 
J8,.S30,D0O 
21,772,000 

34; 076; 319 

4.148,000 

9;Kt«;ooo 

8^267 000 
12,407,000 

25, Sis; 000 

34.681,000 
43,093,000 

45; cos; 000 
72,719,000 
66,584,000 
89,005,000 


rt.7S2,CO0 
10,636.000 
I4,058,<>00 
20,617,9*1 

3,113,000 
3,861.000 
8,l>'i8,000 
7 492 1100 

ii.mooo 

23;600;u00 

18. 467, COO 
22.012,000 

21; 776; 000 
32,038,000 
29,172,000 
35,992,000 
















:iS:;:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;:::::::::::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 


m 


Eonn ArwcA: 








S ;■::;;:::::::;•:::: 












S::::::::::::::::::;:::;::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


:.\. 


K'JIJ 

KB.. 


«:1 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTBATIOy. 



Value of Total Imports op thb British Colonies, iscluding Bclliok and Specib, 1893 t 
[From BrlUah Statistical Abstract.] 



Pos.™™. 


ISSS 


,.„ 


.... 


ISM 


18B7 


IS»S 


18» 




95,482,088 

s!397[597 
10S,1«3 


£ 


£ 
86,304.739 
21,060,588 

3|09.">!432 
142,391 


89,201.937 


e: 158: 007 
"■iw:^ 


ys:s 

193,606 


t 
































BoiiihAiaVrttHalexoepVNottoni'fefrlVoiT'IIII. 
Notlhtm Territory 


'^S'S 


15,801.911 
12,470,r.99 
6,220,690 

2,n4[4U 

979,676 

6,7S8;oiO 


15,992,415 
12,472,344 
6.t*-i.60l 

^ TO lis 
6,J49,0O7 


6,580,856 

Hi 


is: V 482 

'i5o:7oi 
8:055:223 


16,768,904 

0,184,805 

113,960 

5,241,905 


2^6M,315 


eaiii::;:;::;;:;:::::::;::-.:::::::::::;:: 


III 








63,2.'iS,0O7 


48,817,085 


50,764,184 


02,723.726 


65,659.206 


68,651.078 










]i|,m«t7 

39.193 
749,027 
718,353 


313^481 

62,270 

1 2, 239, IK 

'^30^777 

U81i;634 

478,028 

u 130, 349 


28,367 

.is 


34.821 

5.667:750 

18,771,371 

29,553 

u 905) 135 
^^94,688 


6,001: 969 
17,997,789 

::ii 


4li 

6.369.672 
16,682.438 












































North Aroerini: 

DomiiiionofCaDwInfyeBrB ended June 30)1.... 


26,522,110 


25,371,663 


22.703,359 


21,248,940 
'1,'230,177 


21.496,974 
'1,2'J),206 


nss 


33,444,721 








28.099,729 


26,S64,2n 


23,996,592 


25,479,117 


25.717,180 


29.899.709 










327,580 
189.228 


286,047 


305,511 


3(M,970 


323,148 


3.51.473 














Weprt India Islanda; 


196,512 
168,978 

} 184^ 192 
178,931 

"2,270,886 


174,969 

28,526 

■2,191,745 

187,54! 

" 1,279^335 

»lfi:«3 

192,701 
167,633 

6'2|64.t 
»2,162,B63 


■as 

•2,288,916 

154.915 

»»6>21 
"176 712 
"13; 613 

172,281 

69;789 
"2.276,864 


194.774 
^190,634 

"Si 

'•13:932 
185,214 

..=,11 


186,010 

•1,6G0:667 

^215,253 

"' 164: 356 
"11,657 

3,301 
135,921 

11: 

"2,161,231 


M8,337 
•1,814:793 

"10,885 
3,M3 
122,968 

»2,l:i 


329,197 






•1.844,832 
^282,963 


Windward lalandu: 






*,64a 






LeeunrdTelanda: 


















...,as 








6,990,446 


6,769,263 


6,517.179 


•■'-.«' 


5,867.689 


6,314,244 


6.711.996 






'1,920, no 


> 1,668,750 


'1,»43,&53 


•1,341,710 


•1,282,9-e 


•1,371.412 


































1 



4b, 2i1.: in 18.<«-99, 



>r India and MauriUus the Talue* art: given In tens of rupees. For the other possessions, irhen t' 
in in £ slcrltng, conTcrslons liavo bpcti made at the lollowins rates: HonKkonK and Labuan. tl 
i-99, atl9.1!3d. N'cwloundlund, the dollar. In 18^5-91. at 4b. 2d.; and in 1895-99 alls. If^l. Hondi 



.Ji ttie values given In the odlciHl relums are made 

n. the dollar at 4s. 2d. Canada, the dulUr. tn 1885. at 

,. .., ,a— , . ™, , ... ,i_. Honduras, thealiver dollar, In 1885, at Ss. 2d.; In 1896-87, 

ui A jiu.^ III188S-U9. at'^9|d.; In 1890. at 3s. Id.; in 1S91. at 2«. Hid.: in 1892, at 29, 71d.; and In I81»,at&. sid. From 1S»1 the accounts hare been Biven In ir^ 
dollan— 1 dollBr-4ii. H)d. StralU ^ttlcmcnts, the dollar. In 1885. atSs. 51d.: In 1886-87, at 3s. 2ld.: in 1888-89. at 3s.; In 1890^ at 3a. 4d.: In IS9I, at h. '.l]d.: In 1892, 
at2!i.lOd.; lnl893,at2s.C|d.;inl89t. at2s.ld.: In 1895. at 2s. lid.; in 1896. at2B. SAd.; In 1897. at Is. Hid.; Inl898, at Is. lid.; andln IHW. at I1. U|d. Cerlon, ths 
rupee, in 1885-86, alls. 6d.: In 1887-88. at is. fid,; Inl889,atli. 41d,; In 1890, at Is. 6d.: in 189t.atU. 51d.; tn 1892, etlsi. 3ld.; In 1893. at Is. 2)d-; in 1894-95, at la. 4!d.: 
In 1896, at Is. 210.; in 1897, at Is, 3|d.; In 1898, at Is. 3;d.: and In ] 899, at la. 4d. <ilbra1(ai, the pesou. In 188.>-8S, at 91d.; in 1899-90, at 9d.: In 1891. at8td.; 101892- 
^ — J . — ..!_ ,„^ -.-.J ._ ,„^ D-i..,! 1 ^ made legal tender, and the revenue, etc., was given lor that year and subseqaeutly In £ sterlliig. 



M British coins 



:r Murray tr 



• For the twelve months ended March 31 ot the year following that staled above. 
4 Exclusive ot the value of the import trade between the scttlemeots. For rates 
' Including the value of coal for supply to steamships. 

• Excluding overiand imports of llvcstoclf, but Including other bonier oi 
' For years ended J une 30. 
> tioods In transit lor the Interior are Included in the rctnms of Imparts i 

States) brought into the colony (or shipment at Fort Ketal Isinuludcd In the l ....p , ^ 

» Exclusive of gold (the produce of South African States) brought Into the colony for ahtpmeot. 

1° Excluding transshipmenls. 

" Exclusive of Governt — • " 

" Including an estlmau 
1894 the charges were 16.2 f 

n Imports for consumpt.u,.. 

" Including Imports Into Labrador, 

.r™.... ... _. i,..iii — g„j specie are not spccifledin the re 

!□ Tobago and Trinidad. 



I £ sterling, see ne 
far as repotted. 



e port ot shipment, tn 



DigilizeclbyCjOOQlC 
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COLONIAL ABMINISTEATIOK". 
B Bbitibb Colokibs (iNCLUDiNa B0LLION and Specie) feom Unitsd Einodou, 1892 to 1899. 
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POSSESSIONS. 


ISK 


1S»S 


IS»4 


18H 


18« 


,», 


190B 


lam 




ST, 183,1 as 

3,158,627 


65,810,119 
2,796,674 


68,322,906 




59,044,891 
1:274:441 


'664: 194 


66,666.852 
3,057,482 
1,737,644 
544.893 


£ 


















































8,883,983 

6,857,0DO 

S, 372, 185 

2 8S0 

m.m 

541,619 
4,767,369 


7,218,131 

1'925'W5 

733; 001 
»m;360 


5,9S3,«9 
4,830,956 
1,899, 6g 

S, 949! 770 
2,0S8.9f3 


' 5! 711 
918,477 
315 172 
3,992,359 
2,308,685 


2,095.640 

sis 


''^81:350 
2,586,081 

2,60i;952 


7,744,418 
2,699:244 








SoulhAu!traIla,excepl Northern TeiTitory.,,. 


2,040.430 
























26.llW.35i 


21.777.649 


19,698,067 


ao,603,oM 


26,005,042 


20.528.765 


26,151,686 






























18,479 
64,571 

"■Si 


"•II 

488,896 
7j;893 


6i,'248" 

"1.734, 258 
15,S(«,67« 

605,464 


i^;l;i 
■20:954 


AS 

4.184.467 

12,904,946 

2 ,744 

67,938 

'609,646 

97: 181 








le.oio 

3£3,Ii63 

■ii 


64,992 

3,752,270 

11.603,771 

38,208 

723,6,50 

1819,810 




































North America: 


8.498.25* 


8,866,112 
658.511 


7,965,603 
528, M6 


«'^;^ 


^385:429 


•i!S:!S 


6,678.271 
i812,175 


'4'S 










9,424,623 


8,484,549 


6,702,052 


7,162,088 


6,446,515 


6,990,446 












S:^ 


M,(i01 


85,803 


88! 025 


1^:^ 


9.1,4^4 
100,095 


86:446 














WeM India Wand*: 


46, 709 

'LOOiiaas 

ICO, 859 

II 

759; 639 


45,758 

tl.l9o;663 

86,838 

'583! 087 

12;33S 

306 
88,967 

ns 

»l,OIB 


• 1,10^^84 
98,780 

99:971 
9,179 

73; W3 


3|318 
11.100:177 

74,612 

1391:435 
'78,079 
8,821 

65,538 
67,532 
9,976 

9881553 


1927; 814 
101,988 

878:566 


48,229 
*7T6:8S9 
119,355 
7174:622 

■1;S 

75 
65,268 

9:635 


59,010 

.81^:^ 

/40,^ 

'■'IS 

li 

28! 914 
796,359 












WIiKlwaid Islands: 




















^^VM '^"'^ d« 














sS'^ 






''mlm 






2,7M,«6 


3,142,739 


2,946,7K 


2,878,086 


2,813,194 


2,526,838 1 2,510,900 1 2.722.162 






> 949,061 


'1,046,802 


!882,3S9 


'789,817 


'783,097 


■740,876 


•702.188 


=747,189 





























Iwefre months ended March 31 of the y 
re of Government slorce and treasuic. 
fe o( bullion and speeie. 



wiDg that stated above. 



' For the year ended June 30, 

' Im-luding nn eiitlmstcd amount for trcisht. Insurance, and value ol 
'Total value ol Importa from the United Kingdom, e — ' -' " — 



"Tobago included in Trinlda 



a prior reus the Talue wi 



leportolsblpmcDt. 
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Value op Total Eipobts of thb Bbitisb Colonies (ixcludisg Boi.uon . 



a Specie), 1893 to 1809. 



POSSESSIONS. 


1898 


18M 


..„ 


1896 


„., 


.898 


IS99. 




£ 

iio,e(n.E«2 

18,295,728 

a! kit] 917 


is! 11 4! 616 
3e76,S(« 

«1«),50» 


118,694,549 

4:27^:101 
^009,700 


108,921,692 
13,947,491 
4,669,346 
3.216,255 
■123,736 


18:738:007 

4.908,570 
■f 136, 185 


120,211,146 

lis 




S7JK.V::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


6,771.794 
2: .'.06,431 


















AualrnUaln: 


22,921,22» 

ia,30H,s&i 

1,352,1SI 
8,Wi5,a64 
9;632;«e 


20.6-7,678 
14, 036, MO 

'm.m 

1,251. «» 
1,4KI,0I1 
6,231,0(7 


21,034. 7ft5 
14,547,732 

::iS 

1.373.063 


23,010,349 

7: .591: 054 
119 009 
1,060,216 
1,496.576 
9 321 105 
»; 163; 726 


23.751.072 
16,739,670 
6.928,41.1 

142: »as 

3,910.098 

10:018:993 
9. 091; 557 


27,648,117 

4.960.006 

1.803,369 

10; w; 127 








BoulhAiistralU.eiCPptNorlhcni Territory' 


«,3H8.3!-6 
























65,754, IK 


62,900,ONi 


04,073.700 


66,583,563 


72,WI.601 


78,636,190 










012, SIB 
3.Vi,632 

• 1,337; filS 

11 

204.721 


•11,0(6 
6SI,6K 

S21,l>tU 
U0;i43 


332:209 
1^«m;7S6 

^;w5 

4521604 
B3,&37 


> 14, 666 
43.1,342 

■'"11 

975,283 


»19,3',i7 
431. »60 

1.579:538 

"'Si 

400:748 

16.5,891 


' 21,2.17 

634:160 

106,981 

1,263,354 

882.329 

ii 












NStairi.!:""^'::::::::;::::::::::;;::^::::;;:::::: 


J'kk^™ 


























Dominlim of Canada (j-eaPB ended June 30)1.... 


""tM:^ 


24,14S,96'J 

ilmeeo 


23,350,439 
1; 273: 080 


>i:3<>i:on 


2fi,31.S,942 
"I.Ori.148 


33,ra0,003 


fr^^-^ 








25.671,061 


25,359,622 


24,028,619 


26,229,871 


29,3.58,090 


31,801,030 










247;31S 


98,377 


115,913 
261,197 


108,613 
2*3,663 


127,703 


2/«;9W 






263,090 






W«t lnd[tt islands: 


21; 366 
■2,07i,6e9 

78,429 
11U91 

iMwa 

» 15^675 

1-i 

l.2,Sa»;B24 


32:77-1 

«4;M2 
189,614 
» 16,872 

4,015 
225,524 
170,223 
22:502 

42, era 

"2,000,718 


124,011 

• 1,873: 100 

102,155 

|S 

» 10: 517 
3,818 

17; 189 

39,471 

■•2,0U5,1W 


138,972 

'1,470:241 

93,720 

mo; 766 
8,710 

ISS 

"2,165,820 


149,08,1 
43; 301 

1M,2S7 
"68,936 

»4:9G8 
4,038 

22: 063 


"__44:867 

" 21; 443 

3,866 
138,222 
79,178 

»2,S10;i3S 


169 148 










Wlndwarf Islandi: 




















LcpivurdVandsi 






























e,«B,133 


6,962,517 


6,315,211 


6,252,053 


5,087,373 


5,656,593 










'2, 358, BIS 


'2,039,901 


•1.709,500 


» 1,899, 457 


•1,783.765 


.•1,770.691 


















P 






1 





I Sec note on roRC 1G02. 

'Exclusive of Innd fninlicr trade. 

• Fur years cnUlnic March 31 of tho year followlnR. 

*lixcliii>ivc of export (rnilo between the aelilemeiHi 

tExclusIvcof exporliiof bunker tool. 



id exporu of U 






:r Murray trade. lo lor as reported to tbc customa. 



- _ ra of cxiwns ol sold. 
wtiiiods in tmnrft (or the Kilerf or do not appear 
" Inrlimirc of dinmonda puslng through the Ki 
cnstomn union coDTcntion. 

■1 tni'ludltiii exports from lAbmdor. 
"E.'tponsol domcrtie pn"lure only, Tliccstlo 
" KxnorM of bullion and fjm-lc are not spceiBij- 
■iJn 1896 and later yeais im addition hiia lioi-n 



KUjflive, tjul eiclutire ot overland exports imdec rebi 

e ol (he recxportJi \ra^ :C31.795 In 1893 end £9,879 In 1894. 

IX from this colony. 

the value of Ihe eiporls to cover tbc cost of paeklng. 



iutlea, and under 1 






1 IbSO this amounled lo a litllg over 9 pet 
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' SpficiB,' TO Unitbd Kingdom. 





18M 


1B04 


18W 


ISM 


■8B7 


ISBS 


isat 




S7,l«7,329 


«),s;s,«9 

s:3os;28o 

2,966,SJ2 
287,0« 




ill 

89,C1 


32,S3G,333 
46,260 


35,178,778 


£ 


Ciylon' 


4,570.917 

4,071,743 

174,823 




















Austrnlnsin- 


8,369,607 
S,6W, W4 


7. SI 


9,371,418 
e,06H,121 
2^361.180 

ir>,MO 
a'j»,i2S 

202, »"0 


8.37S,88S 

a™ 

173, 8K7 
3;6o9:oj* 


8.728.828 
e,-\W,249 

i.Tao/Jos 

8, IKK 1 123 
»; 322; 709 


e! 740)420 

2,293. 652 

8,2f.-.!iH9 
4,352,067 








fmith AuKlnllH, ciwpt norlhi'm terrilnrr 

Xnnhem terrttory 


'■^i'-H 




















sa.ei3,i^ 


3D,841i,593 


30,812.819 


29,172,801 


33,992.0M 


82,151.812 






















11 


10, «» 

180,071 

<7«.0M 

1S,418,^ 

302! OIH 

ise! 171 

24:630 








45:601 






"'Si 

swlii.'i 


16.e2:7M 
4,012 

fSe. 106 
203, 49A 
41,0At 


1,114! 708 

21, 239, MO 

4.314 

18x1 »t5 
35,235 














»«:;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:::: 


7^:^';; 










Dominion of CMiBd«(ye»™ ended Juno 30)1.... 


13,1«7,22S 
272, Ot^ 


'2B0:7li 


"S!:S 


ia,7oa,4M 

•3»,DS8 


»«;S 


21.57^108 
'27^614 


20.361,310 








13,438,(t60 


14,364.041 


13,070,121 


u.m.!a2 


18,146,913 


21,853.722 










137! «>5 


3,«« 


i^:]% 


iJ;;^ 


l.w!409 


4,011 

17.-,:.™ 














Wert India Islands: 


15,966 


16,301 


H,771 

«517,5(M 

24,209 
'Jo, 876 
69,760 
140,730 


13,411 

•«3,922 

3s!&2a 


13. «! 
'817,691 
38,042 
SS;972 
i04S 


29,888 










W,217 

ui'.'w 

203,080 
8,178 


■612.769 

»i;h99 

176)241 
6,764 


'842,727 

i:| 
b:o7b 




Wiiidu-ard Islands— 

St.I-uda 

SI. Vincent' 


^20,421 








^„-«,4,« 


^■K'S^dT . 














4,718 
5084 
7:966 
44. 7,Tfl 
713,211 




NivSyiT^^?. .:::;;::;::;::::;:::::::; ;;;;::: 


20.192 
If. 063 

261 1« 

8M,3ir2 




is 

907.493 


29!t«6 
943,888 


8,448 
2,519 

11 


6,i65 






Di>minirB 

TtinidHd 


39, 4n 

•S»9,6.a 




2,025,918 


l,TSI.ffi9 


1,749,737 


I, am. 656 


1,3'23,444 


1,460.659 








British Oulana 


« 1,234,200 


• 1,273, M7 


'968, Ki2 


■964,218 


■949,015 


■817.5(8 


';W,390 


M I P ) 
















I 1 


1 



I For the 12 moiiltis ci 



*iiicludinc expoTlu from L>ibT 
'TbecTpoiUoI bullion and spec 
•In liiiKBnil laleiycanan iidrllti 
•Tobago included in Tilnldiul, 



re not fipecifled in the return 
im bvun madii to thu vulue c 
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f United Kingdom with Beitibh CoLONtKa, Pbotectoratbs, i 

[Prom Brittah 8(atIMl«*l Abetract.] 



tporls. 
pons, 
porta. 



ilmporu. 



CbuiDel Islands 

Qlbraltar 

Malta and Uozo 

Korth American colon I C9 

B*m.udas fern: 



BrilL-h India jlT,^'. 

Sltalta SclUcmcnts {exports 

Cej^lon ■-&'^: 



Allen and de pendencies. 

Eastern coast of Africa: 

Territories under BHI 



Cape ol Good Hop 
Niger Prole loralc 

Gold Coast 

Blem LconG and Gambia 

Total ol Brl sh Possess i 



i[mp,>rt.. 
■■leiporU. 

(Imports. 



39 6H6 
llr 39 



Z9,40'2,»49 



1.7X1. MI 
4.TO9,i!SB 
S.T31.9M 



471, SOI 
2S5,T02 
30C,836 



ll,fil-%K42 

607/229 
1,256,717 
U2,l% 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



41, DOS 
19|278 



27.470A..- 



'The value of diamonds imported from the Cape la not Included in the totals In the tab 

lHtK>RT8 into Jamaica, by Prikcipal Abticles, prom 1894 to 1900. 



■xi.-m 

SS.mKIG 
24,760, 6&! 
27,74O,S0a 



177.41-1 
144.621 



C:: 

pinahcls. . 
_ (hoWla:: 



Flah: 

Dried or sailed, except smolied { 

»" «-rr:!:: 

Flour, .h«i fe™|":: 

Haberdashery and millinery £.. 

Hardware and cullcry «.. 

Iron and steel; 

Steam enKlnes and parts 

Tubes and pipes 

Llaen manufactures (Includlns osnaburgbs) — . 

liUmbM {«*?!!! 



3,9W 

S, 861,402 
31,S4S 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


TEARS ENBED-ABCH 31- 


ISM 


ISW 


18« 


18»7 


ISKt 


189* 


l»00 




....ft"™"- 


i36',m 

S,8U,I»» 
3i:33-J 


II 

!H4;035 

••11 

•■fi 

4fl,861 


9,438 
2H,S12 

ill 

»i;63i 

12,215,8119 

*-ti 

2»t,»l2 

17. MS 

18. MR 


sl'461 

20:440 

779^772 

2; 444 
6,691,622 
2J!,99; 
3,H.''.,747 
24 381 
2>i;693 
16,899 
38,501 

27,259 


7,008 
28!Bfi'i 

'Sg 

8, 513, 614 

2,406[032 
19 248 
247,102 

29|2U 


8.996 

91327 
24,251 
22.976 
760.338 
19,201 

3.% 776 
2,221,200 

12;7«» 


7,642 


Pork, wet, saltoa 


Ibiii^ii:. 


ii 










796.310 








Bice 

Soap 




2,091,165 
11^! 363 




^:%9 








Kpeclu:^ 




^^^ 


M;«i 


11)235 


454 

16,295 


S.141 
12,020 












£.. 




Total valne of principal and other article. . . . 


2,15?,T96 


2,191.715 


2,288,948 


1,856,378 


l,6aO,M7 


1,814, 793 


1.844,332 



r Principal Abticlf 



I 1894 TO 1900. 











YEARS 


ENDED MABCB 31— 








1S*4. 


i%n 


IBM 18B7 


ISBB 


ISBV 


1«00 




rcwt.. 


!;ffi 


I'.HH 


7;m 

17;B28 
84.692 
2M,822 

316,660 
9,443,452 

''11 

3:310 

9o:o46 

390:918 

195:459 

7)720 
1,098 

359.030 


7;i(» 


10:S89 


i;| 

21,002 
63,380 
110,290 
162,219 

468. .wo 

'■ii 

367.339 

l,66i;4S6 
101,298 

iu:si2 

27,227 
1.393 
62.112 
16,018 

2?' 6^ 
43:421 
113:980 
44.735 


1,231 




t^:: 


7,467 






10,312 
27.070 

•■fi 

12,4W;'»1 

.,.!!;Sr. 

44,796 
298.267 

m 
■■ii 

282,215 
2,070 
14.76;t 

«),736 
21623 












Vwt.. 


9,364 
20,635 

356:734 

428,886 

10,143.500 

36,770 

29,97S,895 

1,^:460 

44.574 
278,029 

^:9.» 

83 9.W 
1,966,291 

39S:6R3 
339,210 

18,814 
9,060 

343:526 

»:479 


15:297 

66:614 
210,946 

302,416 
ll,8<K,2aj 

103,702:775 

1,642,819 
123,211 

148:679 

gi 

43: 084 
161.565 
46,223 
13,567 


65:410 
165,494 

44.5,668 

11,533,726 

39,648 

88,013,091 

''Si 

4.223 

gs 

1,379,278 

120:968 
46,712 

15:443 

■ lJs:215 
6; 691 


20.041 
60,123 
83:606 
112,130 


Codee 


. . IV"*- 


Fruit: 




Cocoanuts 

Olnser 

Hides 


J number.. 

t'-W*- 


18,011.568 

'' 14.^019 
2,262.965 

ill 




MaL:: 


Bngar raw J'-"'" 




pold^;; 




^und;:: 


42:^4 


Wood and timber: 


''ZZ 


v^ 


Logwood 




28:871 

12:435 


^"His-r 


















8p«a^ 


^ 


62,476 


33,375 
24,394 


as 


26,823 
42,729 


23,662 
26,632 


87.669 


■ 






S4U" 


■l-otttl value ol prtnotpal and otbcr articles. . . 


£.. 


2,075,689 


1,921,422 


1,873,106 


1,470,241 


,,„,,» 


1,662,543 


1,868.080 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 
Apparel, babeTdashpTy, and textile maauEac- 

Bntter .'.'.'.'.'.'".'."'.'.'.'.'.'. .'.\'.™".'.'.'.'.V^^ 

Conl 1^^; 

Cocoa.mw {E"""^: 

Fish of all kinds j^unils. 

Flour It^H: 

Groin and putsc: Corn and oLhcr kinds of grain. .£. 
DhoII Ipouada. 
Hardware and machinery I. 



(pounds 



Leather o( all kinds (i 
Live stuck: Horned c 
Lumber (pitch and w 


ticliidlnpboo 
hitepinc)... 


{;"""*'■■ 

-r: 








Meats of all kinds.. . 




f""!!^!: 

KallDiu. 






p^di: 












{r™^- 


Tobacco of all kinds. 




fe 


VCBctubltis (InciudVn 


p«i»candbe«BB)...„..^. 


Bullion and Ppctie: 












SpEclc— 




Total value ol prtnrlp«i 


and other artl- 



&I.TI4 

sslisi 



69,^49 

i4iwy 

' 141^435 



^Xi 


2,97^!>i«6 
T.SralGOi 


28,490 

8,290;»30 

13,09:1 

U^USl 
1.403,136 


.■M>1T 




442^668 
24,936; 99n 



3,140,910 
6,930,r.50 



40,632 
-J2,4.t9 



>,613.CC 

R.i,Sl 

G,ritiO.S5 



11,274 



2,7W.242 
11.091 
187,726 

' 2j[.'*» 
B7,2li3 



233.720 
5,686 



2,321,218 1 
1I,7M 
14.1,214 I 

i,a3i!3ao| 

w!^9, 
4u!:>IG ! 



464.619 I 

20,179! S43 i 



10,497,000 

«!427 



17,0T.> 
20. 4111!. .WO 
IIM, 14S 
20.010 
3,(M,6UO 
20.096 

' 29>21 



II TKIKIDAI^ by pRINCtPAL ArTICLBS, I 



PRIKaPAL ARTICLES. 




lSf9 


ISM 


1S94 


I8»5 


„» 


18SI 


ISSS 


18»9 




„„.I.,. 


89,067 

as 
"1 

28, 921 ! 177 

7«I,1M 

i,.m77a 

IS. 488 

'iilsso 


'i!:S!! 
-•"IS 

21, 814; 014 

7o7,iBr 

353, nw 

15.475 

Kot sepecfi 

mftIO 


102,230 
lUMI 

i;38i 

36)001 
21,529,310 

687:r«i 

."•1, 

73,158 

^\^ 
(•3\010 
289.005 

el J- ahow'n. 

221,976 
3,611 

45,198 


97,326 

»,J:i 

694,612 

1,438)215 
42:651 

'""■ 178,228 

10.466 

1,09-.', 444 

'69|-;415 


131, 32S 
96,3!^ 

106,920 
19,2.59 

"1 

26,197 
28,066,813 

■11 

,,3 

'mai7 

5i6U^l 
19,013 


128,925 
124.672 
138,801 

ii 


114,967 

1^368 
3;l.9H0 
33,991 


129.070 
13.5,800 
l.W,926 


A^llt 




C":: 


Coal 




■■r'.°":: 
■■•■••£"':: 


38)813 








Cocoo 

Hides 

Molas^ 




'"teniioiiB!! 


a7,»^,;M7 

680)761 

iSS 

537.107 
16)317 

1B9,S62 


28,2Tt| 

ti 

1,011,092 
002,045 

"■^' 
m075 


33,912.IH8 
898,3!^ 

i,59i:4w 

11 


Splrll5:Rum 




■^. 






fpoundi:: 




£t|U,;„i;r 






,119 


"■VSi, 


I pi]nd[Ml and ollii?, ortl- 


30,745 


10,002 


3,362 








Tola] .-aluc 


2,258,003 


2,320,824 


2,000,748 


2,0CM04 


2.165,820 


1,991,026 


"'"■" 










' " 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 








T..™xm>^ 


...o..- 








IBSI 


18« 


ISM 


ISM 


18B7 


1SB8 


ISM 


IWO 


Beef, pickled 


fbarrcls.. 


is 
is; 

TO.(W2 

II 

22, f« 
29, IVil 
IK; il- 
ls. Ml, 112 

19,897 


IS 

21,2<rt 
45 

II 

II 
"■ll 

xf.r.v< 

I'i 

1»:2S6 

40, 3m! 200 
171,501 

lT,p»7 

22!2lij 

22,377 


I1.S24 
650, ('.T 

28;osa 

60 
l»,22« 

2a3!:!&S 
M7,S9> 

uM-M 
II 

30,100 

wlisT 
a3,sfi2.«;4 

15,836 

27', UM 
11,9S0 

1.29.^ 


11, Ml 

2fi.391 
25,r<J3 
660, ."-SI 

175, IW 
129; 029 
6t<,S.V2 

i 

1UM3 

7,612;209 

26,K.t9 

Is 

602,1173 
25.Slil 

«9.3co^2as 

183,661 

19,148 
2,'Jw 


10.BT2 

"■i 

M.I75 

IS; Ml 
69.992 
64, «S 

1« 

22,493 
74:815 

2:969 
16,240 

15.595 

S2, 511, 641 

131,476 

398 


26,092 

11 

sj:m8 

1!8;^D0 
166,226 

''li 

sosjw 

3;7i3 
2: 090 

le.fiw 

32,146 

•"■li 

6,M9 

i7;ro3 

7,815 
16,801 


9,830 
21,896 

4G(*:524 

178: :»o 

1S9,7.t3 
63. W 

10;071 
26,136 
32, 6W 

■■|| 
11 

li 

1.1,969 

4.772 

8;601 
18,009 

..| 

3,100 


1«,396 




||«md3.. 


Coal 


(hotrsii'ciids;; 
jtons 

fbaneis" 


24.009 
17,1*« 


Gtmin: Oats 

RHber-lu-hcry 

IlrtrJwuri; and culkTy 

Linens, euLEiHiH, mud MoolenB.. 
Lumljer 


g^''^'-''- 

r.;: 


9i:716 
0,210 

isfi:25i 












^:r:::::::;::;:::::::::::::;::::::::::/?»if-" 


5IH,l)72 
*'3;467 

is 


Opiom 

Pork 


ir."-::: 

1^!!=^.:: 






25,311.210 


BplriLs; 

BHiiilr gallons.. 


S,9T6 


WMsky ^i^ 

Tnluiceo of all Mnds, IneliiOlns elgnra anil ci^n- 


l.'>, 121 
6;70O 


Silver )o>aiKs.. 


2,om 


''"'^i 




3T,S12 


21,965 


21,202 


r S,230 
i 16,242 


1,417 
02.551 


2,637 






i.. 

ndolliorartielc«..£.. 




TulHlvahieolpriiieipal e 


],7»0.al9 


l,920,7IU 


1,068, 7S0 


1,443,663 


1,341.710 


l,2ai,970 


1,371,412 


1,3W.701 



I Pbincipal Articlk, f 



PRISCIPAI, AUTICLES. 


v..™i..,i>E.».uc„31- 


isea 


1S04 


1896 


ISM 


18117 


189S 


18B9 


laoo 




...{f"-!'-- 


4.17, or-i 
■9:218 


206, 9-» 


8,315 


188,291 


806,420 


492.613 
ail, 957 
8,170 


471,048 


210,127 
12,299 












*^"*' 


fc:::::::: 

(pounds.. 


2.;;w 

^ii 

12,127 
10. .-*i 

■■11 

•25:S2S 
202, 6;w 
]l»,iu;) 
1,676,743 
25;60S 

IS3,MI 
«1,551 


1,870 
16,837 

i,TO2,m 

I,670:W9 
19,135 

137, VPS 


3,010 
2,860 
236,145 

11:447 
11; 910 

=^"^:?^ 

102,7*2 

1,260,093 

20,990 

600,440 


200:137 

i;i;'«o 

8,106,450 

' 16:814 
123,501 


2,514 
2:459 
116,624 

10:370 

913,150 

'■li 

8,294,t«» 

107: 074 
1,09«.398 

126,702 
467,876 


13; «H 

101, 4S1 
^'"^'064 

m.ofio 


Is 

12:813 

13,168 
674,458 

1.589; 6(r7 

2, 73:1; 987 
14.'., 270 
98.330 

' 19:932 


J. 670 

1M.BM 


Flour ^barrels.. 


13; 120 
10, hW 




, Dillon;:: 


Hicc 

Bplrttr Rum {j 

e«««r."w 


pounds.. 


41 
•■as 

..,SI;JS 

1^) 


Bullion nnil species 
Buinon— 

Gold . ... 1°'"";''"- 






"•"^1^13 




B.902 


1,110 


23,802 


1 1,173 
L 19,461 


1,193 
9,687 


.lis 




■" 






12,609 






arUcl«..£.. 




Tolsl Tftloe of principal and olhe 


2,133,213 


2.366,918 


2,039,901 


1,769,600 


1,699,457 


1,783,765 


1,776, 801 


1,927,960 
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COLONIAL ADMIKISTKATIOIT. 

Imfokts into Bakbados, by Principal ARnci-Es, mov 1892 to 1 



PfilNCIPAI. ARTICLES. 

Bi««l and blscolte {l°^.'?f: 

Bnllcr and 1« compounds 12^"°'!?; 

Chatcoal , ....,, t. 

Coal aod coke ,. )£ 'f ' 

Com and grain 

Indian corn meal 



fbuwels. . 



Hardwi 



id metals (n 



/quintals. 

-als(new) lllllH 

I..calhcrul alt kinds, iDcludlDgb(»tiandEhDea..£ 

Unena and cottons i 

Uvpslock-homedcaltio (except cai»e«){j™'*^ 
Machinery (iacludlng setting macbinea} I 



Manure;: 






Sulphate of ammonia Irons. 

Other h°°^- 

Meat, filled or pkkled (pounds. 

Oil meal and oil cake {t'^.t 

Oil-petroleum ||ailonB. 

Rice /pounds. 



Bnlllon— idlvQr .. 



il value ol principal and other aiUcIca..! 



30,012 
6,202 

23,483 
278,239 
60,006 
37.861 

74^271 
92.839 
77,113 

29.452 
19,614 

1,960 



S, 259,432 

2J,539 

2,399,611 



155,257 
17|l.'>7 



3,003, 198 

G,666/.ltZ 
30,730 
431, Ml 



12,514 

6l[529 



2,2H5 
5^175 

S, 024^879 
61.033 

6, 379, -125 
28.018 
423. »40 



13,70 



24,922 
29! 136 

leites 

302! 000 
»3,602 
3»,2T8 
20,574 
55,510 
66, MO 
87,6.W 
78,890 



3,44« 
S5,B2S 
8,632 
5I,8.'» 
2,089,983 
38, 7W 
5,999,50^ 



7,757,41 

30, s.' 

2.64l,f; 



12,847,747 

70.663 

2,162,065 

15,765 



:l I 1,018, 3S7 I 



Expoma psou Barbados, bt Principal Abticles, f 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 






Coal and coke 

Com and grain jpoundi: 

nsh, dried |qu]ni;i;: 

Flour, nheal or rya {^^i 

Linens, cottons, diks, and irooleiis £. 

Manjttk l;^";*; 



1,405,43'2 
8?! 479 









-r." 



Kjp^, (pound*. 

"^Mu8coy«la [S^.!^: 

Dry . ... |hOgBh«ida. 

RcOncd {^™^!: 

Bullion and spode: 

BalUon-gold £. 

Specie— 

Gold £. 



556,9I>3 

431356 

1*5,488 

2,2<}0 



3,633,323 
22,708 

S4,T92 



3,047 
41,136 
22,»I5 



,477,849 


1,«7.144 

0,094 


45' 4« 














28.018 


28,891 






3,760 


2; 320 












.,£'S1 



TotAl value o[ principal and otbet utldc8..<. 
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Imports into Cakada by Principai. Articles, fbou 1 
tFrom BrlUih StatliUcal Abrtnct] 



PRIKCIPAL AETICLES. 



Btcfdet, etc. (excluding parts) fnninber.. 

Boot* and §11088 dI leather '..'. '.'...'.'..'.'. .'...t.. 

Cement, PortlaDd aod Roman (Ic!^'^" 

Coal, Including coal duat li"^' 

Coffoe.green (gournji.. 

Bow uid TOrte {T^^.:: 

ManufacCorffl „.^„. „,....„.,.,......,..,.£., 

Earthenware and chlnawnre £.. 

FBncy goods— Laces, bialda, fringes, trlmmlngi, curtains, etc £■ , 

Flo-ir ^"^^■■ 

Frails: 

Dried, inclndlng-nola £.. 

Fur«,tursliing,Bnd manufaoiurcs o( '.'.'.'....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '..t.. 

Glasand grlastmare £.. 

Olovea and mitts, all kinds jt.. 

Grain: 

Wheat {1"^^'°-.: 

Other kinds Ib^heb:: 

Qattapercha, India mbbpr.andinanuraeturesof .....£,. 

Hals and capelotber ihunlur), and bonnrls £.. 

Hides.ntlna (oiher than riir).homi, and pells £.. 

Cutlery and tools £.. 

Machinery and Implements, agricultural £,. 

Machinery, other, and englnea £.. 

Tubing £,, 

Tin plale«and sheets £.. 

Rolled and boiler plutea £.. 

Nad end apllieroiJs £.. 

Wire, galvaniiedor not £.. 

Bar, rod, hoop, and sIhh'I £.. 

Wg.Bcrap, hata, piiijciled. elo £.. 

RHHroa(fbiirs. cle £.. 

Blcel in Iugota,tjars.i<hcet<>.andcuil8 £.. 

Leather and msoufactuies ol (except boots and shoes and 

Linen, hemp, and jute msnulacluns £., 

Uentsol all kinds £.. 

Oila £.. 

Paints and colora £.. 

Paper and manulaclures of £.. 

^" I*™.': 

Seeds and hulhOHB roots £.. 

Ships' materials (including machinery) £.. 

811k mannlacturea (including clothing) £.. 

8pWl»-Brand, {f!'."^:: 

Bngar J|*'" 

Molasses {f.T' 

Tea (r!?.^:: 

Tobacco: 

Unmannfactured jpoundj.. 

Manufactured (including snuff) fpounds.. 

Wlneot all kinds jdoien... 

Wood, and maonfaDtuies of £.. 

wi«i irT'!!:: 

Wonlon mannfectnrpti: 

Rcudy-mede clothing, except knitted goods £. . 

HoHlery (Including shirts and drawen) £.. 

Olhor. except jam £.. 

Bullion and specie: 

Bpeeie.;i;;;;;;!;;;;;i;;;;;;;;;;;;;;';";;;;;'"!:"'";"";£;; 

Tola] Talus ol principal and other articles £.. 



S,4TI.»il 
]2»,609 

11, 263,331 



611,533 
14,310.711 



TO, MO 
60)730 

2,001, m 
41.405 

36,226 

S,1M,G9H 

122,433 

36,169,529 



62,340 
8,071, f03 
1,760,391 

'18^477 

'ffifflcSl 

13,7K,9IT 

213[449 
67, Wl 
483,221 



4,060,429 
65S,12« 

6,961,477 
671,090 
302,615 

4(^)613 



152,767 
59[.101 



17,910 
629, N3 
153.339 



85,366 

696,753 

8.992.214 

249,777 

185,932 

1,6771549 



42,814.138 
676,077 

122' 9 13 



6,845,139 

13,224|0IO 

30*) 323 



266.878 
311 1 610 



15,816.279 
194)274 



236,454 

162,462 

8,542 



121,319 

30,(U9,4&1 

560,140 

6,928,090 



211,927 

133,501 

1,690,303 

66,441 



101,967 
66,071.931 

OTs.aa'j 

1,170, 61U 
185, MO 
4-tO,7(W 
70,699 
48,737 

SNJllwO 
B19,r.S4 

Z!i,o.a 

117,541 

8,111,327 
1,442,573 

25,559,318 



481,71 






333,937 
258)693 



371,663 22,763,359 24,249,940 24,496,974 
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COLOSIIAIi ABMINISTKATIOH. 



EiPOBis >BOU CakjU>a, ds Fsiscifai. Abticles, fbox 1893 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



AKricaltDral Implements . 



Baoon and h^ms .. 



Cob)... 



Coke 

Copper and copper ore. 

ColtMl UHDUlaCtaRB „ 

Eggs 



_ fp-Hinds. 
■tuurels. 



Lead and lend ore Ie"" 

LrnibtT uTi'I maiiD(Bctuie<ot(lnc)ndioKbiKilBuidslioe9) £ 



PeoK, whole and tfilt 






All other 

IH'alsnnd deal ends,.... 

Lalh^.pAllngi, and picked- 



C: 

■:::::B 

ftec 
"tee 



/standard hds. 



IH fl 



EtfiTcsnnd bendtngs 

Shingles iJ'; 

Wi^il, block. &Dd other, foi pulp £. 

Wood pulp £. 

Wool {E™"1;; 

Bullion itnd ipeefe: 

Bullion (.nee (ilso gold, etc., and silver ore or Bllvcr) £. 

Total value Ol principal and other articles £. 






50, 932 



7,-JT». IW 



16.Un2 



5»,857 
M,OM 
2.1,111 



«)4,3t7 
71,530 



sw.is; 

I,31i,5.-V! 

:!34,1<X> 
I74,E«e 



113,160 

1,C«J,C39 



ISl,.-^ 
M.JW 



M,l»3 
11, 91.1, Co* 



6h|mi 



12,671 

83,e7l 
18,719 

si.saa 

75,5S2 



U4,e74 
104,735 



10, 969 

■j|l5tl 
10, BOO 
B91.298 



785, i97 



320, 9U 

161,377 
1,471,150 
19,208 
401,110 
S1^410 

137.93 



336,132 
2T3,0ft4 



].'W,158 
101,533 
362, 4S1 

180,019 



4.% 234 

100,879 

1.074,531 



1,172,034 
41,400 

214, S75 
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PRINCIPAL Al'.TICLES. 



Butter, Including oleoma rg 






(cwt.. 






b:: 










ui™:: 










£. 


Flour jbi.m,la.. 












ri-tlnna, woolf 


S.9L]k!<,1lDe 


s.aad opiMirul £.. 












LlT«»1ocl:. oiC! 


uidco»-s{ 


iccpl 


alvw 


(;"—'-- 




Biji™:: 










te:: 










(l.limiB!: 










rcn-l.. 










tpoJ-di:: 


Bullion and ipccic: 


Specie 



Total taliic of i>riiirlpal and other nrtlelea . 



•( i:»- 



Exports fbou Nkwfoiindlasp, by PRl^■^lPAL Articles, : 



cod&h,dry {r."^!"':; 

Copper and copper ore ......._...,...... £,. 

Herrings (pickled) {e'.™.'!"! 

LobaleiB ( preserved In tins) {i"*"" 

Oil, cod: 

Unrefined J cudb- . 

««rm.a [nSi™:: 

0II.K.1 .'{J™ 

sMi,^«a (™.'!°f:: 

Bullion and Bpecle: 

Bullion i... 

Bpe>^ie f- 

Total value of principal and uthcr artielca .£.. 



2,931 { 



99^414 
40,113 
a(l,2T4 



S.305 
47,374 
»T,9C9 
76,633 



-•-r 



116,170 
3,472 
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COLOKIAL ADMINI8TRA.TI0N. 

Impobts nrro Capb of Good Hope, bt Principal Abticlbs, fbou 1B92 t 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 





*- 










Beer and ale. bottled audio wood 

Bloj-olts and tricyclcB, Including parti 


(gailonal^ 


Bntlet, Including Duugarlne, etc 


pounds.. 




'ip:: 




fei.:: 


Coflee {f}^y^ 


Com, gmln. and flooi: 


cirt.. 




cwi" 


Flour (wheaten) 


™];: 






Dyn»tnit«, bUsUng powder, and com- fpoundi.. 


Earllienware and eblnaware (except 




S'SSiaiSSfl™;:::::::- 


;;;;;:;;;!; 








/cwt.. 




b:: 












■■toiiai^:: 




















Jjound... 


BplrlLs: 

Brandy 

Whisky 


-if."":: 


Bugsr; 

Raw 

Reflned or candy 


rcwt.. 




Ctears 




Wi 11 kind. 


fa.;;;:: 


Wood: 

I>eals(plne) 


I^biciee... 










BillCandS^e; 


^ 


^^"oM 









2*1,607 
5»,6S4 
801,775 



B,mS73 

l,88s! 7S4 
66, MS 
1«,M1 



B12,S92 


a,3l5,«88 










83,557 




171,757 


ZG2.69a 






117, M2 


105,164 
















462,318 






































62,619 


77,306 










959,300 





4A,012 
BK,«9 
17X,H90 



55.073 
60!379 



1S7,I90 
B,»30 

47:318 

58|358 

8,629,974 
162,690 



77.419 



266,643 
7,597|649 



8&l,i!;6 

25,880 

6,442,000 



2,394,21 
72,21. 
495,384 



se,n2 

67,40- 

B70,«i 

8,065, U 



1W.927 
364^076 



19,094,880 13,771,371 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

Coal 

Cote, and patent tnel 

Copper ore ....,^. 

F^athai*. ostrich 

Fiah, Balled or cured JS^"^" 

Hair, Angora {f^!'!f: 

Hides, oi and cow ,nuiiiliii. 

lYorj- W^^}. 

Precioiu atones, diamondi .....{e"""' 



'poUDda. 



Wine ol all Unde (colonial) . . 



Total value o[ principal and other artldea. . J 



8,006.092 

1,726, fi28 
1S2.717 



156,151 
I1S,4S4 



1,619,368 

lll,i«.'. 

3,378,.W9 



141,742 
100.331 



1,411,149 
S,5U|0J7 



12,583,001 
076,044 
624,113 
217,754 



IO.B70,014 
647,518 
470.536 



15,013 
73.732.926 
1,766,740 



n.926 15,391,442 



!1, 600,210 I 25.318.701 



271 isw 



a. 183, 904 
3.849.978 



Q Natal, by Pbincipal Abticlbs, fbou 1 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 




rKlUBND 


.n.c«3<^ 






KARI ENDED DECSHBSB 31- 




ISBI 


18« 


180* 


ts» 


18t« 


IS>7 


i- 


18W 


Ale. beer, and elder, In bottle* 

Ale, beer, and eider, In wood 

Apnthecarlw' ware»,drug9,andcbenilca 




1 6.677 

41 
us 

[>5,21S 


11,454 
94; 261 

i 11 


80,593 

10|3*9 
78 465 
182;il2 

174; 208 

4s;i(fi 
1.M 

IS, 509 

''11 

212! C29 

.as 

24,fH6 

,11 

'lis 

102,953 
65,930 
498; .W 

l;i 

111 

277,220 
6,473 

■•lis 


;« 

■11 
'Si 


11 

96; 630 
333. 514 

445:882 
20.713 

105,5.56 
2,352 
1.2ffi 

380 
21,627 

4.92h;92;i 

^ 82,791 
409,7.>l 
39.6!8 
485,101 
213,581 
413,716 

8:351 
342,676 
224,762 

3s 

■•|| 
II 

1,148; 543 

M 

812, 2« 


11 
li| 

■•'li 

»,s 

56,419 
2,223,474 

111 

367:573 
480:208 

99; '284 
7,704 

860,240 
193,220 
1,146, 288 

40; 432 

S'ii 
11 

38.911 

B. 580, 775 

249,356 


11 

368, orj 

1,B70:491 
. 105;^ 


12;57D 
119,466 










■r^..: 


1,746, «7 
10; 025 


























4,522,063 
277;j89 
2421164 
269; 701 

191.063 
165] 127 

>l,lt55 
} <'l 

•Is 

26,175 

i,»3o;e9i 


65,404 

•■i;i 
j i:i 

151,944 
116, U\M 
140, 0»4 
6:590 
109,103 

1 II 
is 

11 

i'i 
..as 

88,138 


ay 
5o;:!5t 

26.5,970 
269; 366 

itc;SI2 

'ti 

253,325 

9S3;5ftl 
23.376 

182,8(10 
63,712 
13.424 

161 ; 802 
68 814 
84 340 

119,025 

■!S 

45.015 

20,124 

1,163,918 

88:460 


3.W,0'26 

5to;iw> 

239.244 

21,244 
88.314 

m447 
168:992 

■■|;| 

6S:6«7 

is 

11 

80,991 

2,839,874 

160,975 


^■^l 


Coffee 


-k;; 


4,0*2:961 


Cotton hlanketa and shccta 




i-S 






lion: 

FencfnK wire and materia! tor same 


£.. 


..,.. 












Machinery and rallwafand tramway plant £■■ 


136:271 
1,424,417 


Oil naralBn 


/KalloQB.. 

icit:: 


Rice 


292, K.^ 






86,675 




Spirits: Brandy, gin, nun. and whisky .. 


■{T'^""!:: 


189,510 

48i:4M 
18,644 

71: 698 
27,607 

'lie! 720 


Tea 


■{&: 


Wine 

Wooil and timber 


(gallona.. 

cubic feet.. 
£ 
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OOLOUIAL ADMIKISTBAXION. 
luteins INTO Natal, by Peincipal Akticleb, from 1892 to 1899 — Continued. 



riUNCIPAL ARTICLES. 






.„„.- 






ElKS eSDED DECEMBER 31- 




I89B 


ISM 


189* 


1883 


1896 


1897 


.898 ■ 


1S90 


Wo»k.n,^nmacture, j^^;; 

Woolen blankets and ruB? U """ 

Bullion Btidspecle; 


429.089 

216^»1 
8i;575 

47, mo 


841.293 
13,003 

6i;i54 

as,«66 


17(1779 
63,729 

ff7,843 


221,107 

206] .>»9 
69,558 

96.393 


165,157 
13,096 


120.147 
275', n;7 


7,139 
7-<dii 


2:.\:wu 


"^::zz::::z::z::z:::l:. 


2,383 


0,»H1 


3,033 

4i;^ 


l,;i-.'0,«37 
^a.Cs3 


Total v«!qo of principal uid other <iMlcles..£. 


a.a!,259 


2,432,228 


2, 239, IK 


2,166,415 


6,007,750 


G,0'J],9e9 


B, sua, 672 


«, 71^163 



EzPOim FBOH Natal, bv Pbikcipal Articles, vaoti 1S92 to 1 



I'Hlh-C!P.\L ARTICLES. 






D Jt-KE 30- 




' 




.>x-E»EEn31- 




ia«8 


189) 


1894 


18S3 


ISO* 


1893 


I8BS 


isao 


Batl /"?■'■■ 


■IB, 009 

m;979 

59,899 

«0,4«4 
18,112 

163,997 
31,871 

6,9yi 
120 

485,199 

1W;427 

20,8S7|38a 
663,385 

333,117 


'22.978 
9.304 
6a,«97 

646; m;; 

161715 
Si; 767 

"'% 

403,000 

i3,.SJa 

152; 126 

98, 61 a 

24,067.019 
682,219 

266,333 


fi 

616; (w 

■23. 8M 
18,019 

115 

4I),3(« 

2P9 
4»,:W1 

13.i;»'.'i:i 

■'■ii 

221.108 


6S;571 
427; 908 

•2.3R7 

"'% 

426,6.^2 
13,833 

UI.T21 

te,662 

19,460 975 

408; 933 

226,732 


67.660 
16.450 

IS 

io;i»o 

515..'A5 
21,925 

S3;070 


90; 72,-. 
90,240 

ii 

44.948 
lGti,U09 

10; 273 

21,743;if.i 
'474.081 

18,223 


729; (3.5 
at;; 54.5 


221, 4(« 




{f"^'-' 


ll.i,010 


Grain: MnUe 




I6,:t)7 


Hidrt 


;tnd;:: 


-.■00.49s 

391401 


Ores nnd Dilnerala: Silver 


Ipoimds.. 


182 

268,019 
0,755 
3(1, m 

26, 537; 963 
690,606 

102,624 


1,487 

28;4ra 

24,2921777 
666;479 


''230 


ekllis,0lnlikinda 

WoohSlieen'i... 

" (i>j]d{duataiiaban) 


& 


25:900 

20, 435; 499 
698,711 

402,693 


Spcrie: 




S5,000 


} 68.692 


ai.250 


88,754 


j 135.280 


547,675 


16,134 


167 835 










erUcta..!. 




Total vnloe ol prtnclpal and oOic 


1,379,227 


1,337.616 


1,118.895 


1.140,930 


1,819,179 


1,579,538 


I,2(S,351 


!,gf^^5S0 



' ratkagcs. 

:o not appear In Ihoup of ciports. The vnlne ol gold (produce of ^uulh 
iiros of ciporls, though not in IltoiK of imports. 

INTERCOLONIAI- AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

T!ic following etatement of the commerce of the Auatralian colonies shows the share of the trade ot each colony with the other 
Australian (wlonies, or with other parte ot the world. It will be Fcen from this statement that only 55.70 per cent of the lot;il sum 
named aa imports in 1898 waa imported from abroad, the remainder being merely the importations of the Australian colonies from 
other colonies of that group; and that of the sum named m esports, 61.84 per cent was distributed outside ot tlie Australian group of 
colonies, the remainder being the exports from the respective Australian colonies to other colonies of that group. Ot the total imports 
into the Australian colonies, valued at $318,797,232, ?ir6,204,716, or 55.70 per cent, originated in countries outside of the coloniea in 
question; and of ihc total exports, valued at $351,418,224, $217,304,520, or 61.84 percent, went to countries outside of the colonies named. 

Imporis and EzFOBin OF AcffiRALiAK Colonies, 1898. 





,.™^ 


ZX^ET*- 


COLOKIES. 


JlwuImi.. 


From otbei 
coimtriee. 


Total. 


AtajtrelBda. 


T.<,h„ 
conntrles. 


Tol.1. 




Dollar, 

19; lie 

7^ 

i2;o6i 


m 


Dollan. 


105, 81B,'b70 

Boisnliw 
III 


Dcilar,. 
42,243,507 
24,f.S9,6l7 
14,'J.^l,o20 
I0,2U8,288 
7,153,.^R0 
6,936,326 

27;8to;967 


Ddlart. 

56; 774; OSS 
18,733,840 

le; 432; 095 


Pollan. 




11 


089 


















48,747,097 














3.8,797,232 


131,113,704 


217,304,520 
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pk.»cp«a.™l«. 


ISM 


ISM 


18M 


18*( 


ISM 


ISBl 


ists 


18B9 - 






141658 






167 742 






















































































"=;■« 


'■•!!« 


1,003.680 


297,982 


■J'S 








Cement jbinei... 








































































'S'i 






















Cutlery nndpl«ted wan' £.. 


n:»i 




a™ 






^BJ^ 


^.m 






















































Flour {^°'" 

Fruit; 


X.XU 






82.754 


.12.996 












264,666 


249,747 










Z,H7.772 


2,166,073 


1,779,304 


'.<»S! 


•'■S'K; 


'■¥£ 


'■vs. 


"■^SS-JI? 












63,915 
























UlniaaiidglHiuwate «.. 


I9,39.'> 




















































o..<":whc.. g':"'-;; 


























179.956 


























































(i-.,OK 
































































































18H.263 






119,279 


129,302 






l''7.S2l 




















Malt jb«.bcl,.. 




121.807 


127,189 


ira.m 


147,474 


l.n«,613 


129,811 


























43,1366 




63,098 


























OU: Kcmspnc ||«lloii8.. 




































aw. 743 


ro9,W2 


6R6.01S 




1,240,557 


1,398,986 


1,2.'*; 692 




MilkpCOiiJenscil /pounds.. 




















Opium jpoundj.. 




















































r«'»'«- lir:: 


^•S!! 




10,613 


"'W9 




15.7.TC 






rrcsenes (Jams and JellM Jpounda.. 


ffje.ow 


7».S«( 


*r''^ 








29:1:601 




































A.i!o4 








■■" : {ff*;-. 




















































S»lt. fsoept rock If"" 


ii'toi 






'^'iM 








ss 






































Bratidy (Bullous.. 






70,52S 






69,973 


76.448 


i!:S 


«^"-''<^— {s-.'-:: 






49, M3 




M,0« 


























































whtstj- k""""--- 
























































































J^iigar, uureflned IWus.. 




jS 


,S 












Tea {r:r.'r:: 


S,4I7,4,W 


a,i37,i;ii 


8,2.W.'J« 


8,0!H,436 


8,165,061 




8.379,418 






























































































































wiae r'-"- 








































































20,615 








26,450 








Bulllim mid specie; 


























"""> 12":?^': 














6,364 












































* 










30 


































10, %8 


30.531 


Tutnl TKluc of principal and other nrllclcs. .. 


4,3S!,(»T 


4,352,TSS 


4,3^7,400 


6,349,007 


6,433,2:1 


S, 429, 191 


6,«07,a;6 


6.7«.097 
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COLOlinAL ADMHrtSTRiTION. 

EXPOBTB FBOK QVKEKBLAND, BT FRmnPAL Abucleb, raoK 1892 TO 1899. 



PRraaPAL ABTICLES. 



Co«l 

Coke Bud (ucl ,. 

Copper, mnclted. 

jll oHll'kiDd 



fpoiindi 



FniUo) 



Live 



i number., 
packages. 

inarnca catlic, noreea, and BQeep) £. 



tTcHcn and chilled 


£.. 




BIlverlcBd K""" 




Buftar 


cwt.. 




U'C 




CW[.. 


Wood 


£.„. 



12,418 

34,sin 

810,010 
12, SM 
270,207 



1,875 
1,398,209 
Ii86,«»4 
4'J2,M2 
4«8,1«D 
3!<, 106 
73.149 

83,132,962 



1«,701 
2&,De3 
466, 60e 



676.096 
482.676 
109, &98 



Bullfoil- 

(iold (doat and ban] 
811VW 

Epwie— 



1,218, 3a8 

212, sm 

23[lMi 
3,.'M5 
13,620 

70, 300^239 



2,608,702 
4^315 
60,134 



I value ol prlDclpel and other articles .£. 



9,091,367 I 10,860.127 



New Zealand, by Principal Abticles, r 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



IS»T 



id planer of parts... 



Collona i. 

Druga. cbemlcala, and drii^iirls' warea (eiccludlDg aelda) C. 

Fancy jmoda £ . 

Fruit, froiih and dried £. 

Halieidaahcry £. 



Cal 1 ctf , hardware, and 



in[ied,all kinc _ _ 

Tools and tmpleiaenu £. 

Wire; Fencing and barbed £. 

Leather (except chamois), not manufactured l™ 

MachlnerT (IneludlnescvrlngmachlDea). and parts thereof ...£. 

Manures of ail kind! £. 

Milllnery.iiilks, linens, and hoelery £. 



714 

2»4[800 

7l|267 

71.605 

171.293 
186,017 
61,937 
72,332 



84,626 
164,261 



Paper: PrlnUn». wrapping-. 
Hallway nutenjUH 

Spirits: 



ilsky 



(gal Ions. 

U 

/gaUons. 

kinds (including methyl Hied and perfumed) £. 

land refined (cicludlng glucose and molasses).. (j 



Tobacco, cigBiB, cigarettes, and snuff. 

Wine 

Woolens (eiclndlng yam) 



72,22.5 
223,361 
106,377 



4,284.028 
I25I233 



213, W9 
65,265 

127,985 
83,602 

101.760 

'656 

1,302 

484.673 

336,830 

89; 072 

68^473 

173,945 
186,870 
70,138 



80,457 
Gli4«7 



201,180 
39,614 
362.389 

1291877 
191,061 
227,614 

132,203 



28. £89 
627,662 
370, 191 



161.634 

37,844 
355,072 
686,267 
137,923 
141,461 
224,701 

130[9]2 



417,733 
343,320 
106,212 



16';, 523 
38, 909 
99,997 



120,072 
2B.672 
748,726 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


isn 


18M 


IBtS 


■m 


IWT 


ISM 


ISM 


Bullion (udRpede: 


rr*.:: 


1,631 

«I,6fl5 
&,2« 


796,030 


1,S34 

270,126 
18,890 


W 


877 
K 


170 


62 


'"ft; 










£.. 




Tolal T»lue ol principal tnd other articles .... 


8.911,515 


8,788,020 


6,400,129 


7,m,820 


8,056,223 


8,230,800 


B,739,m 



Exports fbou Nbw Zeaiuind, Br Pkimcipal Articlbs, from 1893 t 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Butter... 



X (phonulam), excluding tfi 



fbuahela. 
ibuabcle. 
fbiubelH. 



Kauri gan 



-r.': 



Poltvdand preserved (not salted) .. 
Frozen and chilled 



Potatoes 

Sldns: 

Rabbit 

6bc«p [Including pelts) 

Tallow 

Timber of all kinda (excluding woodenware) . . 

Wool 

Bullion and specie: 



■ r".' 



916,921 
63,078 
S,713 



BUyer 

Total value of principal and other artlclea . . 



21, MO 

21,975 

2,Om|270 



103,927 

38,889 

l,134!o»7 



222.540 

208,821 

136,109 

12g,lGI,624 



30,874 
34.986 



10,748 
10.021 

sssioio 

99|ll6 

48,145 

407i921 

666.286 

7,602 



269.964 
8351117 



74.666 
2,666 



164.411 

126.649 



607,919 
17,386 
98,603 

43,068 

],885|827 



1,513,24.S 
4d!833 
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COLONIAL ABMINISTEATION. 
luroxra ixio Tashania, by Frikcipal Asnctm, from 1892 to 1 



PRINCIPAL AKTICLBS. 


tSH 


,m 


ISM' 


iste 


IBM 


1807 


IBOB 


tSM 






U,390 
45,6Ba 


S81I 
"'1 

2£6,1U1 

1 

ill 

22,231 

o;3»5 

03,eio 

IS, 712 
38 128 
273; 881 
22,193 
6,168 


as 

39,286 

11,983 

48 

^;l 

16,929 

S:S 

15,688 

1 

8«;2«9 

4,9M 
4,000 


81,377 
84,892 

1T2 


31,DS3 

IS 
l:S 

8.024 
308,079 
10,431 

11 

32,548 
16,219 
I6,S0fi 
19,578 

as 

23,968 
1A990 

92 560 
9Si;i68 

34,043 

5,728 


29;9I2 
9.299 

II 

14;369 
69,116 
25,076 

_17;477 

is; 416 

27; 172 

'U-M 

887,634 


32;9DS 
84:627 

12; 070 
326,144 

II 
as 

IK, 877 

JS 

94,210 
974:S63 
39.358 


46,600 






Coal 


-E: 


52,643 
_18,5R1 




119;953 

S:SS 

13,895 
19, ZH 

26e;iM 


3S;i7,' 




8f..tei 
12,320 
41,570 
14626 
14;298 

15; 051 

11 

86,017 










MacliIaciT(iiicludlnKaenlDgmacblnGS) 


*■■ 




Mcdicinca and drugs (excluding opium) 


£■■ 


22, 3M 


























Sugar raw /=-"'" 




Tc» 

Tobncco, cigan, clgarctlcB, and ronB 


poiiiids!: 


45,933 

SSS.-i.'E 
3,5,855 


Bullion and specie: 










2,000 
liSoO 

1,4*7, 161 




13 

97,000 
3,000 




7 
60, MO 


1 




Spti'lc- 




lS,KiO 
44fi 


31,000 

i;ooo 












2,220 






u.,....^. 




ToUl laluo of prlndpal aad otbcrai 


1,067,683 


979,676 


1,0M,4S7 


1.192,410 


1,367,608 


1,650,018 


1,7«,,324 



1 Kot staled. 

( Principal Abticles, from 1 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Coal 

Copp«r. bliater 

Fnitt, prcscrrcdand gfccn ., 



Hides ai 



sklna . 



Inumbci.. 
"I*: 

/pounde. . 

(□umber.. 



(pounds.. 



42,053 

32,786 

3,203 

290,791 



1,670 
84; 469 
163! 281 



121,486 
9,68" 
8,867,09 
40,53 
671,61. 
22,215 

27; 989 



216.394 
19,(07 
3,053 
202, 4.r 
9,176,83 



18.210 
16; 130 



227,916 
2; 740 



2.703 

159,038 

8,811,433 



137,688 
3,614; 768 



160,686 
8,144,02s 
-,£64,630 



181,769 
314,881 
36.623 



129,436 

167; 618 

i;979 

7,7tfi976 



^""iSItld i 

Sii™r i 

Total valued principal and other artii^lca-.l 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



BB«in,liumB,iuidtongUM Igonnda.. 

Beer {f^!?!^: 



Bli>ycl<», (iirycl«t, anil parts. . . 



Cokeaod patent fuel 

Coni,gram, and grain (eicept rloe) .. 

Drapery and haberdashciy 

FiSi.fresli goU preserved 

Floot (e.icludlngmeal) 

Qordvrare and cutler; 

Wire and irire fencing 



Homed cattle lnimii«r., 

MiK^hinery: 

AKrlcullural £.. 

ftlcat«, prewrvcd or sailed (excluding ttaeon and 

ii, preserved and cumpoimdsUicreciI. 



Oll.m 

Ollmen'8 stores 

RaUway materials, tncludlng 1 



rgallona. 

ei'.'.'.V.'.W. 

fgallona. 
(gallons. 



Whisky 

Stationery, excluding ink ' i. 

Sugai (tucltidiiig molasses and treacle) it" 

Tea jpounds: 

Tobacco of all kinds (including clgarg, clgaretten, 
TooU (Including irinches. ct 

WiQO 



Gold..., 
Silver-. 



Igallon 



9,111 



Not separe ely ahowD. 



84, 383 
17.19S 

43! 193 
b6,49\ 
644.931 

29.S2.i 
S.14.1 



37,745 



201,901 
63,150 
43,318 



19,338 
l»,iril 
31,121 



G3,34e 
31, 7M 
5(.3B3 



6I>,3&7 

2, Til! 340 
7B,62S 
827,538 
lis, MS 
63,400 
83,973 
31,009 

'l«!971 

39!nos 



73,2I& 
16,10e 



31,9-W 
31.038 
4fiS,074 



ee,158 
268,11' 

3,000,6:; 

89,(B. 

i,in,9ss 

13a, 393 
73,148 
101,040 



10«,462 

1, 382, 166 

36,174 



43,469 

465,470 

3, 062, .'Lag 



81% 128 
86,472 

""ie'.f^ 

2I9|37S 
75, B76 
31,042 

3,113 



SB. 781 
1,892.233 

31.360 

20,204 
146, 74R 

■i3;705 

172,577 

116. 4Wi 

l.fil?3,489 

03,237 

86.270 
43]7SH 
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COLONIAL ABMUnSTEATION. 

Etroien fbom Wbbtbbn Aotibalia, bt Peincipal Abticlbs, fbok 1892 To 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


18W 


ISM 


WM 


18M 


i8»e 


1801 


ISM 


ISM 


Coal ''*°*" 




6.243 

f:ffi 


MS 


14,857 

200 
S63 

:;l 

18,688 
3,851 

ao,sE3 

25,106 

8.2ea.so5 

183,510 

231,513 
879,748 




28,882 

9,966 

6,000 
20,000 

40,263 
28,081 

49; 480 
12,374,881 


11 
"1 

16,000 

78.781 
44,645 

4,349 

52;315 
180,741 

29,408 
136,3g 

10,126,306 
287,781 

1,060,183 

3,990,698 


2,04S 


Oiano "'"'■■ 


240 




2^;^ 








40,000 

822 
70,250 
3«,65J 

am 

21,653 

•■sa 
as 


50, 2M 
23,075 

3,893 

32,160 

10,260 
33,688 

110,891 
42i;8B5 


87, 80S 
14,775 

2,785 
23,430 

21,274 
74,804 

787;o»9 


:i 

18,111 

4:S 

80,912 
118,420 

10,995,659 
287,508 

i.ossIbos 




Shells (molhcTHjl-pmr], Bend and 8li«rks flonB.. 
toy) \t 


90,617 


Wood «nd Umber: 

j™h ft"^-- 

K.m g^;; 


4,064 

29,719 
93 858 
375,433 


Wool {pound... 

Bullion .ndBpecIe; 

''""°"~ ir'?":: 


9,948.417 
423,280 

1,434.670 


Specie- 




20,060 




4,500 


92 


626,000 


16,000 






























Total nine of prindpU and olhet articles. .£.. 


882,118 


918,147 


1,261.406 


1.332,554 


1,»0.228 


3,940.098 


4,960,006 


6,986,643 



lupoBTO iKTO SouTB Australia, by Principal ABncLES, from 1 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



AppaK'l and slopa (including moleaUn clothlDe) £. 

Bag! and sacks (including woolpacki] Innmber. 

Beer, porter, ale, etc {fl'i^?*: 

Bicycles, cic. (locludiiig piuls) £. 

Books, prinwd £. 

Boots and sboea £. 

Butler {ST!^: 

<='»> -, ir!:: 

Coke 1^^; 

Cocoa and chocolate ^^^.: 

Coffee, including coffee miitniBi {S°?f.^: 

Cotton piece goods (except Telrets, velveteens, and canvas) £. 

CSitiery, bard ware, and Ironmongerj £. 

Drapery and millinery (Including sUk piece goods) £. 

Drugs and cbemicals £. 

Patent medlcinea £. 

Druggists' irares £. 

Fancy goods £. 

Fish, prcrarved. dried, etc £. 

miUrdriod Vr. £. 

Hides and skins £. 

Gold ore (see also Bullion) |^; 

lion and steel: 

Bar,plBle, sheet, hoop.and rod |^- 

Galvanized, plidn and corrupted j^'"' 

Wire.wlreoetling.and cordage i. 

Live stock: 

Homed cattle /number. 

HachlDer)' (not agiiculinial) and engines i! 

Machinery and implements, agricolturat £, 

Oil. ketone (^.'T.! 

Paper, printing £. 

Silver lead, metal ic"' 

Ore I^™- 

Spirits: ■■'■ 

Brandy If.'°^.: 

Whisky jl^!??".: 

StaUonery (eicludliig Ink) ,.£. 

Sugar {i"^; 



10,810 

siUts 

18,580 
20,614 
60,624 
49,202 
663 
11, U9 

6,309 
38,896 

691536 



1,136,729 
25,002 
38.635 
56.826 

2,011.241 



60,722 
6,998 
105,495 



897;W0 


828,703 


26,297 






















352,756 










82,834 





26,925 
17,825 
13'2,986 
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PRINCIPAL AKTICLBS. 


ISM 


■™ 


1S» 


iB9e 


tmi 


18»S 


189* 


Uamiloctared (excluding clgan and BDaS) . . . 

Clgara : 

Unman ulactured 


•■■■ 5°"":; 
-■r°"-:: 


&z 

18.«S5 

u'.la 

i8,277|w6 

5i6,a)7 

19,827 
63,7S7 

i:S 

los 

725, 0S3 


tZ4,9I5 
26,174 

as 

433,181 

g:a 

136,987 
18,602,603 

22,979 
76,878 

24 


28»,697 
23,824 
»6,»78 

41 

2S!7T2 

'?:» 

12,75o!B2» 
378,170 

24, STB 

as 

&8|569 

92,0«» 
600 


70,842 

as 

186,902 

20,721673 

597,778 

11 
'^ 


W0,77» 

as 

238^416 
12,883,600 

30,2St 
64,a03 

¥,S 

2,923 


728,622 
23,367 

••as 

27.602 

soo 

328 
8,400 


11 

20,613 
432! 829 


Wine 


••••{ffT:: 


16.018 


Woolen and woratod manofacWre: 


■{ST'!':: 


"■as 






£8,708 










-220 


Bullion and apecic: 
Bullion- 
Gold 


■-m 


'^g'SS 




*' 


















7.9M,2Ca 


8, 226,6m 


5,dS5,G01 


7,™, 770 


!, 126, 386 


8,184,805 


6.884.SSS 





I SoDTH Au!n^ALiA, BY Prikcifal Articlbo, frou 1 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Apparel and slops f. 

Bags and saokB I. 

Buk j^°"; 

Butter jj*'; 

Coal |^°f; 

Coke {j^™; 

Uetal {f"*' 

Ora {^"'J 

Eggs....;!!!"";."!;:."; ..^^. 

Grain, wheat ■ -{r"^"! 

Harimd chad {*!'"! 

live Btock (horecs, cattle, sheep, and plgB)^''™ 

Lead, metal ^u!^.'. 

Machinery and agricultural Implements £. 

Salt (oicept cock) jwns. 

Bllrerlead: 

Metal 1^^; 

Sktna: 

Kangaroo £. 

Sugar. j^"'- 

Wine /f'l"'^- 

Wool i^T^.: 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion- 
Gold '. {f'?I??!: 

oSd f. 

Silver t. 

Total ralueof principal and other aillcles £. 



78,990 

63.752 
133,608 
10, M« 



62,817 
335,4% 
72,390 

6,761 

2,90j!6IB 
6W,697 

101, BOO 



737,2*1 
5,458 
12,456 
19,720 
40,813 
16,805 
1^,831 
56,734 
7.294 
11,965 

66.013 



26.145 

68] 652 

99,42> 
209,555 
309 
1,963 
51,017 
22,679 



54,537 
7,363 
11,811 



82, 387; 496 

11.262 
42,700 

'893,225 

55,470 
4,500 



27,275 
57,020 

393.239 
2,118,225 

415.462 



34,189 

5i;«a2 



13.661 

283,311 
127.400 



1,022,351 
134,700 



5.240 




6,264 




96,828 


110,162 



















































16.215 

GW.TOa 
178.023 



119,937 
96,228 
626.889 



7,369,496 
858.381 

246,670 



259,730 
191,345 
30,975 
88.545 

26,680 
588,927 
137,369 
965,882 

2,72S 
166,222 
87,956 
69,960 
523,200 

4],932>20 



1,173,856 
. 2,671 



)1,7T4 



..77. I 
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COLONIAL ADMDIISTEATIOlf. 

lupoxn IKTO VicroBiA, by Pbincipal Abticlbb, fbou 1S93 t 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Appftrel andslopa „.. 

B«g« and sacU(liw!uding wool pecks) (number.. 

B«r, cider, and p*rrr {|^^ 

Bloj-rles, elo. (Including part*) 

Boolu, prlnCcu 

Boota Bud sbota 

Cement (S 

Cbinaware, carlbenwaTC, linxmvrnre.nnd porcelain 

Coal (excluding gTound cool) |^ 

Cofloc (Including essences) (goimds.. 

Coke and charcoal [excluding ground chareoa)} j^"'*'- 

Cotton piece goods £. . 

Untgaandctiomicalslcicept acid?, alkalies, and opium) £.. 

PatcDt medicines t. 

nsh.Eolledandprc-ccvcd (pound>i. 

Flour [excluding com flour) {^"!"?*: 

Fruit (fresh and drinl),exetudlng canned and bottled £, 

Fumllureaud upholster)- £. 

(ilusaiid glBsBnaro (eicludlug bodies j £. 

""oL fi'™": 

Rice (ei chiding pfldd J) Icentals. 

Hnberdashcrj- '.'.'.'.'.£. 

Hardware and Iromnongerj- £. 

Huts, cap!, and boiinuU £. 

nido.,.»r.....dpai, jj™"':: 

'°°B.r.ndroi g™:: 

rig '. I^'- 

piwi C:: 

ShccLgalvauized it"" 

Wire (excluding nclllng) jf"' ' 

Leather nnd leather naie (exclualvc o[ naddlory uiid liainie9s)..£.. 
Livestock: 

Bor.cs |nnmber.. 

Homed cattle (n^'liir" 

Sheep i"".'!'.^";; 

Machincr]' (inchidlng slcam, portable, and traction engines, and 

Btcom boilers-) £.. 

Mudcal inslrumenli £.. 

Oil of all kind, {rl'.T:: 

Oilracn-s stores (including pickles and sauces) '....£.. 

Paper, printing (nneut) {f'^" 

Paper, ivri ting (cut and uncut) £.. 

Plated ware £.. 

aHkB,andmanufaclnrc3of £,. 

gplrtts of all kinds |gallons.. 

Btationery [cxcluEiTcof writing paper and ink) ,''. 

Eugacolall kinds, including glucose and molasses | 

T«. {r""" 

Timber and wood _.. 

Tobocco,clgarB,ciEnrcllc!,an<lsnuir (pounds.. 

Tools [except machine tools) and utensils „.. 

Wine of all kinds {f!'"""" 

wool {s°r 

Woolens and woolen piece goods 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion- 
Gold {2"' 

Sliver ^l 

(lold 

Silver 

Total value of principal and other articles 



145,627 
.It, 061 

ISl!l4^ 



m2ll 

ll,2S»,«49 

201,601 



642,0^7 
19I1.415 
93&,312 



m,982 
e,«i6,«6S 

1IZ,»91 



B.Wfl 



7ai|96J 
^32,067 



20,CKK 
]6i',9.11 

]»,<i'<6 



li1&,Ki 
180,1172 



10,O6o!93e 
»i6!433 

mii3 



' mIoso 
lel^Ti 



11,141 
10^932 



■iet.zss 

4.1,290 

1,29S,4S7 

787,309 

10, 967, ISO 

■.■At. 903 

■iSi.S15 

8,397,317 

251,017 

4-.:, 748 

70,012 

5fi, 1S7 



e.'i.Tie 

5,3US 
3.1,790 



36, lU 



Kl.2ft1 
8.484,410 

23)4.501 



87,391 

B,M5 
m,!H!i 



200,399 

e,409i<»3 

Mi 360 
INI, 219 
130,079 



40,04A 

1,185,731 

808,893 



1,347 

ciflsis 
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PRIKCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Appnrel and slops £. 

Burk i^*°"- 

Uti'yi'lra, etc. (Including parts) ^'i. 

Bnnks, priniefl 4. 

Boiiljuinil nhoes £, 



DrugA- and chemlcale (except odds 


nd 


alkalies).. 


i.. 

/?'"■■ 


Priilt o( all kinds (Including 


pulp) 






u..... 






;wns.. 










Ito^:: 










fc: 










__;;.«!»,.. 


















jjiSbi,:: 
















Malt 








...(?".'.- 



Ucals, Frocen: 

RnbbKnandliarcs 

Pmen-ed (I'Xcept sailed and potted) .. 
l^llBltJCS 






>r all klndx rinrliidlriKKnulT)... 



jpaira- 

fpounds. 

Iccntak" 

■■i£™..-!'; 

jpoonds. 
_ jgiJ'loM: 



J (gallons, 
ipounds. 






i4S 

423 
449 

1,4M 
20,723 
36,000 
B50,4«e 
13, S» 

6.D02 
S5,386 
124,017 

44!9&8 
123,432 
19,759 

215^240 

271,421 

118^ SIO 



li,24l> 

14 1 W 

9.819[J7S 

7691422 

14. ar- 
2i«,9:. 



364,774 
■i73|2fl3 



297 
26,775 
41,490 
300,314 
39,838 

4,095 
19,«&7 
149.296 

ssItsi 

93,885 
23,724 

2I9>13 
166,278 
281,481 



130,140 
, 37,166 

' 17,799,900 



2,509,9SJ ^ 
^410 I 



13,059,!f21 , 12,3.32,W0 



10,778 

ei,««e 

24,771 
107,346 
20,261 

313^ 135 
192,990 
337,180 
240.179 

231913 

19,200,300 



40,107 
18.431 
10.981 
L0,468,2«i 
294.9I>I 



119,075 

ll!009 

0, 026)341 
2t5,I07 

3591879 



23,074 
96,992 
39,607 



149,922 
13.S,0;0 
l:l, 712 
281.979 
B.S25,73» 



228, 676 
73,621 
3(1>,17I 



^909 
l4a,5Usi 



m,77C 
2,820 
17,478 



24,563 
22*, 967 

4S.949 
110,833 

48,853 

20,414 

234[l32 
329,584 
2.10,630 

21^556 



11,153 

"sa2;si3 



84,274 
187,986 
l.'>9.366 

162;w.'i 

'iw!896 

3491738 



22,722 
92,215 
89,023 



218,5.'>9 
64,32t 
18,867 



47,412 
34 [.551 

17!ri:> 



18 I 1G,7S 
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COLOSIAL ADMISISTBATIOS. 



lUPORTS INTO KeW S(tl'^ 



PEIVCIPAL ARTICLES 


1R93 
1 1..0 J-1 


IttBD 

~ ■!f>'m 

MI3 3.>I 


1884 

40 09S 


ins 

1 001 099 


ISM 


I89I 


itne 


tsw 


SSKS-ST1~.^,J 


TOSfg 

10-1 "4" 


96,571 
1,135.774 


,.|:S 


91,928 


."tS 


141* sn 


lr«4t6 
I -H) MO 


1 76 "0 


14 n 


17N,4S1 

1,915417 


1,6S7:m)I 


' 27^:777 
I.70..,771 




If 


*"IS~* 


^JI12G 


jai 1-0 


xa^A 


291,012 


24'J,S76 


272,;*-! 


B 1 nindtriiTTlc»(ln'-luH''8iiifts) « 




4 -no 




3J02L 


20i>49a 

4 _!3 


&5,lf5 


49.6;-4 


56;k16 


1) H k> hii 1 |H-Hndl4ufc( £ 






I-* oO 


1JJ.1 




U^xM 


1.51,323 




Hoi munil f>l i>t4 ^ 




ai 2P0 


J(«9H4 


J9- ! 


3x1 .33 










3 '9 M 


214 1 


S,22U0I3 


2,390 t19 


SSSll-' 


2,9M,110 


3, 102,2a* 


3,49.^1111 


Candles [j^ '" 




41 r) 


iiro 




«PIO 


51,112 


'.ii.m 




C*r, .i,,^ nd Iru . ,i„8 . 






a-r-n 


ni 
















I«2 1 




i>.t;«ti 


iKa;^! 


247,393 


C*nii;nt (s 


llJ4rt 


"!'< 


-L,-ii 


dit li 


17 «^ 


so, 613 


83,716 




COQI \l° 
















1:301 






61 h 1 


1 K<t 


42 'ia 


43 131 


S'2.4.51 




426 


Coke , 




Mtlo 


S6.IM 


2^83:. 






l'J.S17 




















O.OM 


Copper nr [t 


IIPI J-1 




«.-« 




2 W 


18, IBS 


8,049 


6% Will 






91 


.,41 






6 






app*rl imti {f'"" 


s- 




11 at 












I>raper\ Riu) tnllllTicr (IncliidlnB t ir") f 




I r. 4.17 


1 5(9 lib 


1 ■m -w 


2009 .W 


l,6.V..fill 




1.881,176 


EmKTiRK'nnd l' n """^ * 


1 1 --l 


UI.8 


i2eo5i 






200,336 






J113S 


ij^-. 




5 499 








9.-,; 662 


Fish di-lod anii pn-sirvtd rpomiJn 




T Ji 


2.611 130 
54 101 


s,oi»-n 


"iS 


•'iii 


6,660,113 

132; 158 


S.Ma.OTt 
167:412 


^r..,. /K«" 


48 so- 


MS14 


aa. J3 


19 2-8 


6«,292 


^208 


20,537 




Flour [i 




•■J-^J 


214 ^W 


lM.6a 


do, 460 






^3.-^M5 


Fn It 1 ltd and green (liiiladinff dates) I 


ld UK 


22- « 


(1-73 




vis 115 


■ 3^''*,' 


^^ 


361,101 
101,132 


( "J s "^ I 




64 1S7 


1^93 


8106 


9U 5/ 


8(^638 


81,654 


80,855 




1 afl -9 


1 322 1 








829,303 


915,4.56 


1.803.102 


Oato {j 




IMWO 




3.9HT 




93,740 














60» 


6S2r 


7341 




8;279 


R CO {^™* 






67 4.'i 


•4, VI 


67 9- 


73,846 


W.467 


91,427 




Ml W 


47) >«« 


25d5uL> 




2 W 4-« 


909.935 


523.762 


1,109,475 




% K3 


3*351 


56 357 










HbciI > re bolloiT narc uid lianmonscry £ 








■Xll 401 


2bl IJO 


302:49.5 


282:560 


319:53.-. 












5 j23 


40,160 




133,501 


Hay an 1 chuff {^ "' 




Ho4 * 


10n9~i 




238 »i9 


273,466 


205:794 


383,669 








167 30' 


J80 51V 


315 199 






673,207 


lion and tcci galv ih i and oiler (e<[i.1ull g 


















nilwsy plini)*^ £ 


1 0- «i. 


.^-201 


5 4j8 






879,197 


835,180 


1,138,576 


Uiesloek 


















Cattle nntuLer 




•W243 




91 "96 


208 128 


15.5,111 


190,101 


172.016 




jJl l-S 






2-t43b 




151. G71 


637.605 


886.183 


Bor^ S" "'"'^ 


Ito 


6 W3 












5.05'2 


l<^ BBS 


imrv 


90 437 


8^917 


« 9» 


111! 264 


103:509 


102,019 


r-"^' 


■uu RjO 






420 ?1 


1010 16 


1,171.794 


700.718 


438,111 


2** £.4 




20«n-7 




317 009 






236,231 


Mocblncry ilncluding parts) < 


■mw 


22- -41 


1*0 90. 


m n 


477 154 


51?; '"IS 


598:708 


65A,97!'> 


,^, {5"-» 






»6,~JI) 




364 330 


393.409 


«8,172 


418,930 






84 920 


Miri 










Mtik rnnddivd £ 






4X^1 


^4-1 


69^997 


C3;429 










M ■^M 




4 IT 


S2'<50 


110,680 


90; 872 


129:291 


Oil 1. rwne fwllona 




211 fO 


2 362 11 


2569 f~ 


2 20 014 




8,625.882 


4,580,201 


Paper printing brown wiapping andwr tinji £ 


















-I 1.4 


"10 SI 


Itt 1 


1* ~V. 


1SJ099 


229; 602 


213:331 










J3 r4n 




5 7-9 


69.075 




68,936 






1^043 


964 1 


114 9*9 


190 304 


191.968 






RallwATrai!- £ 






bO 1 


1 ■O 


bJ Dl 


03,451 


.53,377 


9^091 


Wilt mnnmaellltes £ 
^P"^*- ,«llnn. 


snub 


088- 


63 493 


91 43 


96 123 


97,871 


100,120 


136,351 


2S4.4W 


1H,194 


ia9S3 


lis 920 


1 7 629 


173,901 


206. 205 




mils 


86 63- 


76, 11 


bS JIO 




l«,396 


103,019 


9:1:390 


Rum JlWlloiis 


aoT—i 




21 iir 




19S548 


216,602 


161,. 168 


iriO.519 


3)'4J9 




^«. 




26 10, 


29,20t 






GiD and G«nci« JkoIIoiu 


iff '03 






18S ir\ 




181,520 






63-16 


M W8 




i8 6«a 




19.025 




02:909 


Whisky ||Blioni 


6ft>*» 




4T7 0H1 




491 il 


614,3.55 


61 ,931 


616.016 


I» iW 




1-7 5-7 






191.951 




238.258 




131^ sn 


113 tul 




90. 7a. 




143: ,W6 


14j:I36 




Sugar nnredned j^"" 


ai-ito 


lam 


46 253 


36 2M 


38 352 


39. POO 


6 .094 




n oo 




^ K7 145 


4B2 2M 


128 920 


6t2,377 


76., 268 


743,170 


Tea {r"""^ 












12,192,603 


12.085,%5 






M Ohl 




3bl 699 




346,609 






Tin ingoUa[>dore £ 


237 245 




178 618 


108 736 


B7 0-8 


6i;929 


so: 782 


131:710 






















' * H *'?4 


'^^ 


] 120 597 


'*ff ^ 


1 530 224 


1,618,325 
108,680 


'105; 04.1 


1,297.168 




6.4><MS 


'h^ 


*]f ^ 


69 l'^ 


JO 111 


912.141 


1,315:498 


'''m:802 


Cigars f-1' 


aJTj * 




i(ri44 




300 ro 












46 443 






B2;2N9 






Wine jgallons 




9X1B9 


91 bl3 


81 4"^ 


94 400 


97 416 


96: 001 




Bj.IuI. 


63.395 


47.370 


18,400 




62,523 


59,608 


67,235 


Wood and timber: 


















Timber.drefflcdand nndreMed JSi'P.lei;!. 


97,862,793 
412,748 


61,608,017 


»-.!as 


'275; 523 


59,278,430 
316; 323 


75.989.299 
391.320 


»'S:S' 


82,956,235 
429,858 


Other (IncludlriB manufactures). See atoo' fur- 




















2e,447 










62,023 




51,796 


Wool " "!!!. / ".VZV ■ "V/ZVZ; ■ '.V.'.{»^ '■ 


I6,fi2s,(;jl 


26,21.>;25a 


22, 406,' 329 


32,517; 101 


3t,r«i;8.51 


27,289 203 




31,68.'.. 709 


602, 7C9 




587,923 


968,318 


1,086,957 


89'J,68l 


1,058, («8 


1,5S9.0M 


Woolen mnnutacluTM. See also bUinkels and ca'r^ 
























22, K6 

''is 


541,669 
2,010,231 


86,733 
628,381 






503,279 


Bullion: 

Gold (dust and bar) ounces. 


661,287 
2, 407. OIK 


m.lCT 
2,606,773 


671.186 


628,171 


0*^'^ 




2,463,027 


Slltcr onneee. 

Bpecio: 

Goia :. £. 


'tat 








i«;629 


' ''Va\i 


' '^■'Z 


4.3.206 
1,938 


118,161 


1,601,711 


298,768 


55 HI5 


481.120 


1,149.819 


3,664,796 


702,160 










'i\.m\ 


9; 800 


20,320 


57,202 


70,837 






Total value ol principal and other articles . . . 


20,nfi.526 


18,107.035 


15, 801, Ml 


15,992,415 


50,561,510 


21.744.350 


24,453,560 


2S,5»«,315 
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rEIKCII'AL ARTICLES, 

Bookaend pprlDillcals £.. 

BooUtuiilstioes £.. 

Buiter (r""'!!':: 

Co«I IT^".'.', 

copper, renned |™'" 

Drapery and iriipaTel-- --^ -----, ^ £-■ 

Flonr (not iucludlDg corn Hour) IMjiui.. 

Mnize |hiiBhols. 

WbMt |hiij^e"u.. 

HsrIitup, hollAV nuc, end Iconmonecrv' ' 

HWes and stins 

Loollu-r.imnmnutactureil 

Live Btoek: 

HDr«a jnumber.. 

Cattle Iniiibir.. 

Shocp jniimter:: 

Maehlnery (iuolodlng purls) 

Unl: 

Prescired (iiol salted) 

Shale I kerosene) {f ' 

Sllwr 

Load 1^ 

Ore (»ilver and silver lead) |^" 

Refined ft' 

Unrefined |^' 

Tallow \^ 

Ita fpound!.. 

Timber, rough |^^ 

Tin,lngota 1*^' 

'^"'^ ■■ fc... 

TohacTO of aU kinds (iDCluUiiiBsnuH) jpounds.. 

Wool Igonnrti:: 

Bullion: 

Gold (dust and liar) |™' 

'^(ioid 

silver 

Total Talue ot prtnelpal and other aillclcs 



49,1S7 

Ka.2S2 
l,.'.in,-jl:[ 

US,* 






!>3.333 
3M,992,lir 
9,OT6,« 

120,812 



2,636.0^ 
31.714 



8,212 



391, nei 

794, Wi7 
5.800,H» 
1,039,586 



2, 290,202 

T-vr- 

II, M2.! 



6ir>.9M 

3,59^40^ 



1S.»15 
27,197 

20^173 



Hb.3m 
63?]5V-1 



240, 019, 4 M 
2M,2Se 
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COLONIAL ADMlNISTEATIOlf. 
ImpOkw into Ceylon, by Principal Articles, phom 1892 to I 



Cuks. sbooki. and ataves. . 


£,. 


Coal and coto 


If"- 


























«:: 




hi:: 


u™ln ana pulse: 




l-addr 




Rtce 


j^"^^'»-- 










Iron. f!Blvani)»:d, elc 


{r:; 


Live slock: 








Sheep and lambe 


Umbii:: 


MBchlnery and mlllwort 


InolndioR eewjng ma- 




fpUoM.. 












cm... 




cwtl! 




cwt.. 














Bpirita— whlaky 


iKalloTU. . 


Sugar (eicludingpalni and JiWen') {"f^" 














Tobacco— cigare 


fe; 



IS.fiOl 
812,767 
343, MZ 



%,eos 

C4!(I22 



18, WT 

ta.-ai 



S9,202 
B4,Gse 
82,3I« 



2e,2(» 
M,621 



W.157 

n,wa 

21,07! 
33.170 
63, IM 
18,427 



206,602 
1U>,1«G 
60, 6H 



20, 5M 
20, SSI 

17,8% 

4S.7fl7 
136,631 
M,22S 
2&,0U 
&E,OI0 
96,107 
81,335 
228,601 
SO, MI 
S6,06t 



66.611 
WI.&20 
120.707 



33.661 

13l|003 

47.079 
265,357 



S»,66G 
B2.927 
145,876 



Tola! Talue Of principal and other articles. .£. 



675,686 
7,466,157 
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PRISdPAL AKTICLEa. 


ISH 


ISM 


18B4 


18BS 


19W 


,.., 


,m 


ism 




■3 

1B.15S 

6S^0fi2 

a,6«,449 

S5.329 


,.,.» 


122,269 


99,187 


66,383 
45,345 

.,,,4;yi 

70,255 


3,8M:o05 


7e,T(» 


99,837 




8f,213 
28,305 

67,385 

29.7T(i 

lao.sgj 

'iT!2GS 


as 

61.497 
421692 


.'11 










3,188 
5,501,098 


»".■-»■ r™^:: 


co«» it"!'! 


i»,'ii7' 

2?'^ 

iflloos 


02,299 


35,121 
103:987 


II 

154,229 

"'1 

617: 124 


42,.528 

129,003 




73, IW j 9lM 


129; HS9 




39,011 
19S.272 
a.2H 
13,616 
70,573 
109,073 


ii 


M.m 1 91.5.13 


19.593 

2:567 
9.687 


^'1 

}|| 

83,^ 

18,853,637 


ll!'??i 


Codw, native {V"^" 

Colr,aii(lmnnurnctiinHllicrw>[ .£.'' 

jcwt 


C6i215 
4B:781 


«,07l> 
23,98.'. 

401499 


9.\5i9 
316,981 

213,054 

23,922,398 




101, %3 
12,82^2« 


76,97-i ] ai,ii96 

12,^70.192 I 15,731,116 


15,097,730 


33,827 
19,492,669 


332,300 
24,050.986 

401: 099 
4;«,818 

,5c:.wi 

65.902 

122.395:5111 

3,157;4W 

8,124 

46,360 


Oil: „"""' 




180.667 
216,195 

>^^7 

S1.3B9 
68.191 

} 7S.952 


383,606 

3321 169 
IS3.10B 

169.686 

91; 672 
7,699 

ss 

53,344 

f 1.9R3 
t 55.»« 


35.701 
449,504 
3S«.D94 
335,166 

i:i 

35.376,322 

'■11 

69,417 
8,367 


419:212 

17^43^ 

lis; -45 

98, 581 ! OKI 
2,721.24'* 
^ 10:99? 

66: 085 

2,270 
1»9 


75,197 
390,833 
3W 114 
36!, 001 

32:449 
117,376 
8,989 
110.095. IW 
3,074,890 
1*129 
86; 253 


403,388 
379,416 

19S:i2I 

10»;59» 

114,460:318 

66:513 
89:701 


43u:.'>70 
404:ir,l 
638.224 

'174: 850 
^ ,54,974 

3; 457; pi 


Poonac ]'j**" 

T«. Ijiindi.. 


'^"Ei'Sd 


67:i01 




mM' 


85,712 








Tolal TalueoF principal and other artlclps. .£.. 


1,021.728 


4.289.081 


3,978,600 


4,278,401 


4,669,3+6 


4,908,670 


6,647,043 


6,771,-94 
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COLOSIAL ADMIHISTEATIOS. 
Import into India, bt Principal Aitticles, moH 1803 to 1900.' 



PRIKCirAL ARTICLES. 


IMS 


180* 


isoe 


18»S 


1SB7 


1S98 


ISM 


leoD 




Rl 


IZoSStil 


1 «&33S 


1303S93 


146^ « 


1 390 9W 


1095 0-6 


1220 434 


1,266.278 


B» k pnpF BDd stall I i> 


Rx 




1 DIO fU 


869 JOS 


9*5 fll 


«> TJR 






9;p;i.i8-i 


Chtmi al9 


Ki 




SB7 1^ 


41 f« 


4j,SM7 


386 WS 


4WCi 




419.537 


CMl 


/tons 






NJ- 9HJ 












iui 


1 101 -^i 


»3f -117 


1 4S:.0<IG 


1 350- 




48.6 .j» 


fiWt6b 


T36!31I 


Coke 


II US 


12^ 




U4JC 


14 Tl. 


13 3-1 


llliO 




13. t^* 


(Rit 


STSOI 


36 lib 


37 TO 


43.061 


40 Ml 


SO 090 


JIlJJ 


4B.SS6 


Cotton tiTM anil \iiTn 








2. Ml 2M 


2,971 ono 








2,460.011 




Rx 


22 W (Ifi 


"^''3 


■'9s_iT74 


€ 81 1. 




22.B01 -91 


24C8om, 


27,002,115 


B"K!friV«K,.*- 


Rx 






ns >«) 


■i 1 lf2 


■WSI-U 


■iiJ-vW 


SIS 1 


601.311 












11 31 


r lUG 


~ 117 


SB, 3.69 


F nlT nil^rL 1 n 








J9L.su 












Frulunnd^M uMw 


Rx 


HIT. 


9. -Ol 


7 J91 


103 7JI 


IISST 


lli-lSl 




Ea:4.6S 


CJlaxnnclina uf lur-aoF 


R 




W)^ 


019 937 


741 O-S 


701016 


■if 461 


n. 1 


T66.«2 








1 'Ul G90 


1 iK:iK97 


1 421 >J3 


1 4-3 187 






1,618,096 




jK"" 


^^^ 


4C.3 1M 
2S8, j9 


S2 


4.W 40 
309 011 


14 163 


il4,8!n 


1 M« 


169. ICj 
106,496 


Joirelry precious slonea and plalc 


R 


300 M 


am 141 


dfrl 41 




040O>4 


571 M 


bMt} 


l,l(t|,5«i 










7 ^ 






4982 






|nuiab«r 


saqio. 


298"* 


261 116 


B016i7 


181 17 






297; Oil 


Uu bin i> ud mlUw ric 


Rx 


2 159 U« 


2 BIS ttJ( 


2 44 4Ji 


ai7 401 


3 ^IW 


2 1,7 S 


3l> j31 


2,541.903 


Uall liqit n 


jKall ■» 


SOS "1 


8- IT 












3,207,180 


\Bx 




42T US 










?9H0 




Mil' 


Ri 


A)(196 


376 1J7 


36-81 


301 43J 


2«807 


417 190 


3-9 S9 


347;5»t 


f 1 


<33«0 


1303 196 




4^54 






260 030 












2.1^008 






1 176 997 




Iron 




ITBSli 




Iffi. -0 


iOUOl 


l'V|481 


llhlW 


164 017 


imow 


\R)£ 


42) «1 


2 IJOBCa 


!,.!« ISn 


2,311 810 


2 7(^3"! 




2 308 6-9 


2,419,398 


Spelter 


I wt 








WSfl 




















-0 S. 


■ II 


lie 40 


laeiiis 


Steel 


/"m 


SI o-s 


■n m 


46^ 


R. m 


-7 616 


84 146 


72! 636 


\Rx 


are 1X1 




SM 93 


1 036 








1,000, MO 




1 wl 








■WiW 


30 39- 


3. f"S 




17 401 






298 ori 


SO! - 


320 00 


3^411 


■yvtx 


i.l6Jl 


160 -2 


138,412 


Lead 


fei*t 


113 0-fl 


la 907 


ll_«> 


1 1 mu 


123 434 


114 J^ 


100-95 


103,2)9 


IRx 


167U7 


n*3a( 


161931 










166,730 


Oil kirosene 


{&"■ 




3 091 "il 


1941 %6 


63 812,42' 
i,-79 43 


64, 4n 307 

2■859^-i 


3 197 % 


9SjC- 


2,939,982 


PalniB and colon 


1 ' 


17»537 


msik. 


174 176 


190 b61 


190 tor 




199 98.1 


182,325 


iRjt 


^ 279 


4»4« 






269 03 


"66 4.(1 




265^121 


Po 11 n. 


'Ri 












I -31 069 


1 jw a 


1,702, 128 


Bidlitii) materUb 


Rz 


1 Off "BO 


1 ^12 rv 


1 969 


1 eaiFih. 


-&>S «< 


i^ )8 551 




2777 078 


Bait 


riou 


■WKM. 


41iS-(, 


ijOH ra 


407 2-1 


fflRSW 




Tlli^'i 


«6,63S 


iltx 


1 Ge4 


-BIOOK 




663 £» 




861 18 




611,996 


Silk ntn- 


{G- * 


■•9" MO 


2 117 W 






2,-' 


2 049 008 


,*«* 


1,691,818 


1 016 OM 


1360 1-9 


1 Od< (j33 


12!i»6fr 


SS4W 


ten 7^ 


-9 6. 


b-COMI 






1 MUISI 


1 If 7 8-4 


1 '77 4JO 


1 704 3^ 


1 .buoti 


1 119 •GO 




1,129,831 


bpie 


pnl 


U 516 r23 


73 024 4'n 




73 701 iH 




93 241 461 


g7 9rm038 


101,314,689 








6.')>T'9 


601074 


7«7-3 


869 0.^ 


'9io;.6i3 


Spirit 


E." 


Ite 117 


1067 3-1 


1093 111 


1 IW 096 


I 179 90'> 


1''0 5- 




1,233,^H 


tSl MO 


6S6J00 








805 363 




810.072 




1 wt 










28'1 400 


460X6:0 


4 0-7 4J0 


3.a60,Wi 




IRI 




2 ^.4 ISO 


8- 297 


3 lUO 8U 


si-iifl-a 


4 SI 4-0 


4 016 9B9 


S3M630 


Tea 


r""" 


•ss 


7 8S7 57 
5200. 


424 606 


7 41- n, 
493 4KI 






3&<9 4li 

IH) 044 


3,203.111 
158.643 




inimibe 


4 3»0,X 


B 478 lis 


Sim 140 




8,-90 897 


4 0»I980 


8 03hr« 


3,W7«« 


tRx 






1U|>331 


Hi 218 


306 913 














18e' W 


1 11639 










i,™!ooo 


nine andliquom 


Rx 


309 J-6 


312 51S 








Si0 700 


3.10 06 


301,619 


Bullion and qiecle 




















rrt\ate— 






















Rx 






1 -V 


6029 %9 


4 491 1-9 








Slhe 


Hx 


16 if Jl IC I 


16iB~>6 










9043 903 


9',bl0',M6 


Go ram nl— bilver 


Ri 




36 000 


_iOO 


9000 


9 ill 


M All 


11656 






83 2-087 


»5 482l«8 


S3 no 200 


863IM 39 


89 20193- 


91177 65 


89 997 141 


96,2T8,1M 



I |>a«3 Dot iDcludo land tralOa. 
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Exports f 

[NOTK.— "Rr" 



I IsDiA, BY PRrnciPAi. Articles, from 1M 
113 o[ mpi^rii: ion rupees kt the pnnsnt cxcban^ vi 



FKISCIPAL 


ARTICLES. 


IS93 


1894 


1895 


ISM 


1897 


■s«, 


ISM 


lliW 


(oal 


fl ti 


ns^s 


-, an 


SS6! 


80 W6 


137 V 


12 71 


s» "s 


301 86 






















11 1 




ij 
















llx 




■Wi 


IJS 


47i 


Ml 






" ou 


(oB^ 


1 hL 




2raM7 


»l 41 




21S9a 


233 lOK 


2*16* 


2M«W 


IB^ 


20»2 41» 


20:>»(n4 


2,JUH ->!) 


J. 44hM> 








1 'Wi849 


Coi Dd m nulaetore of 


1!.' 


AS 


i.,"'! 


■^ n) 


JIS4(|K 


" i^ 


i W 


1- «« 
3.7 S! 


Ssxs 3 


<■ tlon ra« 


i™tH 


4 7W 1.1 


4, "911 


B ^\ m's 


fij«^ 19 




T22 999 


B 411 IB8 


43400 






IB 310 «l 






l^.o-l qOn 














lilAI OBS 






ft 26. 


7 (TO IT 


6 rwi,ie(i 


7 0(17 843 


Cotton m (a tnrcs 


Rx 


MHWOTrt 


i.SM^'e 


3W9»W 


SilKIStl 


iflu-- 


a 49- 419 


4rf.M9 


irii j8 


Dj- Ing nd Inninog m Ict 


Is Ki 


41R Wi 




n nil "1 




0,019 Itfl 


3 W7 478 


B <n rii 


3-BI A7 


Giuln niml 


r uis 


14 ra 4. 1 




6 W1I 1 w 




1 910 


*J2«I7 






iKx 






a Vdi 1 




a,.ti4>o 






3909 IM 


Hid ondsLlDG 


V" 


bmi m 


"4% 


•■hTi 


1 111 r 


'i's 


CB 


V,Vi 


10 4B 111 


Jewdr pr«locL«one« n 


Iplalo R\ 














IT .27 






I K18 


lOKT Mi 






13 i-t, hi 




^ 


SM-I M 




iRx 


1»M.i23 


S'il 1« 




B«9> Shl 


KM. ■* 


19-2 


8 911 L 




Jnt ma f olore-(ln 1 d 


(tl 1 1 nd am)' R 


3EW1 B 








fi 11 »9 




679k 1. 


«2B13.» 


La tncluJIng d 




B. J60 


9M 91 


1 40" "71 




1,-«1N2 








Manure Animal 1»ii« 


{1? 


4fiOS0 


",7 


1 S1I74 


44«4M 


411 J1 


no 


"13 


80 618 


HH 1 ndinnnn(iictim-.fl 


t metals Rx 




M Ml 


■K ot-l 






±. 


!*■ 




<itli( copipnrafflnwax) 




618 r>6. 


WftSU 


64 (H 


710 1B7 










Opiam 


(mis 


104 iN^ 






Kt Jll 




V) 


T 




[rk 


9 MOH 


R ni9 4.W 


9 0. t M-i 




B,0-2-2.'.'2J 






8,301.71.. 




Rn 


92. (W7 


9eH 4119 




1 02O JW 


l,W4,r-S.1 






1.134.464 


ItlccCiQiudiDgpaddj) 


{,r 


i!4ti«n9 


10 KM -IW 


84 ■il.l I'll 


S. Ihl JtiH 
13 542 7418 


iJ'tei'sii 


^ 


W 


32. m, 393 
13,09«.17O 


asltpeter 


S" 


*nioi 
4js»in 


^^«a 


Til *■ 


„ME 


'^!?^^ 


M6 


,iO 


.■S7,385 
384.293 


beeda 






«.«>«» 


20K9O jno 




11,400,71.-. 


■jij 




15,876.217 


{r^'* 


^ 11 tSi T4 


in HI ti 


14 21 01 


9 7"i eia 


B,0H.«7,> 








Silk raw 


^^C 


* 19K.3T4 

i>M es 


1«M1W 


1 4J« W 


'KSS 


1,:«1,4M 

f<w,;3o 


;^ 


^ 


'"iS 


mv goods 




SM2 




jatii 


169 


:S4i,os-> 






n:.,38i 


Spies 


fpo nd 


27 4J Wt 




29 -B 2Z 


81 96ft 620 


84,081537 




S2.wi;i63 


27,726 003 


IK 


.t. 0S9 


4S. [Mi 


.« OS 


■KN4tB 


61ii,41C 




l5T9.Ha9 


679,826 


<!uga K 


)wta 


1 (M 9P0 


iRt afio 


1 JIU.1!, 


l,i« -Ob 


1, 848, 473 


J27 


49H,6C7 


«93,9l» 




Kt 995 


1 :»a.«i3 






916,437 




3«.ar.7 






fe"" 


lis 1»1 1M 


i'>e 9(17 nil 


IXt 4BB <J 




lSa,4S-2,l*l 


isi.iavva 


ise.fim.cu 


17«,sii;K20 




tltJO^M 


69»19^ 


IK-* 99 


B025 J74 


8.49.'i,7M 




8.191,115 


9.178,979 


■nahn nood a 8 man [ 


cturtfOl Rx 


tSBS-J 


m. Hut 




80S4W 


ti03,Wl 


1,0J:2.4V< 


1,090.W.S 


1,0«.B13 






I 14 «i 


"b^iSf 


*J Oil! ('" 




llmrio 


2',bw.n^ 


3m;I 1,146 
1,721,842 






''"^Rlt 


isoa 


J18 1 


J4 IS 


240 (.7 


2.50:9(» 


253:30* 


254.495 


'293; 759 


Bull d pcclp 




























sun 




2,5no.|.|l 




2,3W,Mr. 


2,(108. i°e 






Ji.1 1- 








irjA."^ 


4;7hI;43« 


6,071,s.1j 


5 941,81+ 


OoTommmt— «il-\ ei 


R 

I TnlotberaTticlGS Rx 


tP*)0 




6«0*> 




11,605 


14,478 




B,347 


Total Inert prtndp 


lis 5M 3)9 


"""" 


117 !« 8W 


118 5M M9 


106,921,G92 


101,781,428 


120.211,116 


117,070,032 



'DoeiDotlndude landCnffic. 
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COLOMAL ADMnaSTBATION. 

iKroRTB AVJ> Exports or Fbbhch Colonies fob thi Yeabb 1889 to 1899, tHcmatvB. 
[From offldsl pubUcatlom ol the French Government. Value ol tianc, 19.S cents.] 



lUPORTS FROU- 


UutbUque. 




.^. 


Benes.1. Gnl^. 


Mlqnrfon. 


^. 


Oiledonlo. 




em.vzi 

H29S,102 


Fnma. 


9.178.010 


212.700 
13,781,920 2 


993,042 


8,fl)7,lS9 

69,613 

10, 678, 173 


Pfotic: 
6,009,710 


4,024.622 






6,462,266 






22.918, MB 


24,691,620 


21,26'2,367 


22,921,980 1 8 


950,485 


14,3.'.4,975 


6,783,099 


9,476.828 






10,6.17.674 
is; m 662 


9,6M,M0 

■sas 


'227;225 
20,165,999 


9,27i;6S6 1 3 


112; 200 
706; 106 


' fi9;i84 
10,195,982 


20;638 
3,845,427 


4,776,622 






6,312,896 






30.161. SB 


23,248,990 


30.3H,4.W 


16,190,725 1 7 


889,532 


14,100,485 


4,637,956 


11.069.516 






2), 996,013 


''to 315 
ll,717i639 


'462; 829 
12.012,206 


9,092,074 1 3 


409,909 
86,178 


3,S9;,08.1 

107,721 

9,522,844 


009, ^J'i 

18,253 

3, 854; 860 


0. 435; 609 










S»,R».876 


20,45S.SS0 


22,239.919 


18.208,164 1 11 


017,387 


18. .527, 648 


4,4S2,»4I 


11,417,730 






10.M7,6»1 
2i:7is:378 


12,a«;73S 


11,058,011 

199,0)6 

12, 912; 450 


12,287,612 1 
11,886;582 1 3 


545,^ 
637; 054 


6,272,536 


414,500 
2, 835; 486 


5,634,992 

119;043 

8,512,619 










33.1I0,(KS 


21,066,283 


25,069,477 


24,260.128 1 10 


253,365 


10,636,914 


3,277,931 


14,266,654 






!:!!S:S 

Hieo,26» 


8,933,517 
10, 1941097 


8,58.1,791 

172, 4W 

10,912,626 


8, 90.'. 443 1 5 
4, 843; 965 | 2 


ii 


2,448,949 
.3,693,269 


511,939 
2,74S;451 


5.253,830 

38,644 

4,010.307 










26,6k, 710 


19,980.«6 


19,670,780 


13,866.2fia |» 8 


m.m, 


6,179,125 


3,276,676 


9.302.681 






'i'3w'4«i 
islseolivs 


11,081.722 

,..S;S 


11.714,729 

380.391 

11, 200, .588 


14,412.808 1 9 
2.265, 824 
IO:b07;b01 I 2 


ii 


'l36;i05 
3.696,660 


6'2S,730 
a,53i;615 


6,272,924 
S,38b;869 










29,117,210 


22,63ij,94S 


23,2«,708 


26.9^,533 1 12 


142,330 


6,749,514 


3,174,616 


8.601,298 






7,9ftl,S«4 
»7»,801 


8,S«,eS9 


9,44N9Wi 

858,115 

18,734,080 


15.199,869 1 7 
3,238.010 
9;e80:i45| 3 


52I„'VS4 
180;989 


'516;3.i6 
4.2M;987 


315,012 
2, us; 115 


3,611.318 

199.000 

3,564,205 










2I.15S.B36 


16,403,172 


24,041,143 


21,203,054 1 10 


979,238 


8,165,792 


2,626.4^8 


7,374,623 






?:S;S 

I2,2«,S98 


1D,6S1,312 

827,691 

10,258,159 


11,814,121 
1,346,158 


";6w;54n 

11,948,310 2 


369; sS 

825,020 


797,333 


362,15-1 
2, 627; 477 


4,636,537 
4,028;S90 










S2,BW,.Wi 


21,717,062 


21.W.TO 


26,175,726 8 


657,345 


8, 666,'^ 


3,012,798 


8. 907,006 






iwi'no 

io;62s;i7i 


8,207,037 
9,390,900 


6.697.0)7 


12; 327; 371 3 


024; 8W 


'■ES 

4,837,400 


753,63- 

33 793 

2,920;803 


4,396,640 
310,020 
3,972,576 










21,<M,2aS 


18,444,774 


21,061,883 


29,179,937 9 


427,279 


9,3.'9,26S 


3.709,133 


8,679,236 






11,574,310 


7,652.674 

ISS 


9,168,673 
2,7-JO,468 
7,876,227 


14.669,727 3 


17,1.977 
282,266 
076,688 


7,213,358 

5,^';^1 


7.19,465 
2,S13;825 


6,026,930 
4,S8S;866 










24.368, 3Sa 


13, 600, a7 


19,706,268 


B3,15.'i.550 10 


537,921 


12.933,180 


3,134,397 


9,752,808 






i2,msw 


9.489; 898 


2; 958; 043 
6; Si; 808 


16,629,917 2, 


98i;i40 


'46D;885 
4,944,069 


1,488,188 

41 848 

», 280, 968 


•■g:S 

4.312.999 










27,004,826 


W, 166,761 


20,966,343 


60,059,834 12 


099,731 


12,896,829 


4,8U,0D4 


10,968,1(8 
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TahitL 


.™.c„».. 


Guinea. 


..„^,. 


Dahome;. 


Congo. 


UaroUe. 






CMhln Chins 


„„. 


Tonquin. 


Grand total. 


Friac*. 
Stl.2M 


/Van«. 


Ffa„ci. 


PraiKi. 


Francs. 


FratK*. 


FTtOKt. 


iVanra. 


347,720 
59,484 
180,702 


JVama. 
153,724 

i,mi5e 


Prana. 




'2031711 
43,889,079 






1,496,062 

8,692,410 
3,008,617 




70,406,268 




8.aB,«27 




128,026,461 




3,8*4,721 


00,390,783 




687,906 


2,082,314 


201,^^.^^67 




1,128,610 


16, 714, SMI 
43. 363; 849 




159,806 
00,412 
341,332 


2iffl,292 


70, 883, 906 




2,T«,!16 




4,262,189 
7,330,836 


136,594,414 




8,872,825 


00,248,460 




561,600 


2,025,388 


210,772,120 




679. S63 

s,sg« 

S, CBS, 880 


'20s; 41S 
46,607,144 




778,676 

2250 

1,899; 962 

2,680,888 


152,317 
451; 763 


lll|330 
2,171,245 
















3,6Ti,309 


67,034,667 




660,413 


2,632,916 








636,49* 


9 

as 


888,001 
ai:054 


254,352 

i;w.7 

4,415,564 


9,431,661 

73;365 

18,927,846 


009,396 


181,901 


], 819, 401 

17,480 

4,595,820 


1,107.016 

IS, 300 

2,035,629 


317,720 
.'-9,434 
a«,702 


1,601,487 

^56,497 

3,261.930 


n-'^-^d 


■ 3,177,09* 


3,000,000 


-i:moi3 


116,4!3,6Sl 


2,713,690 


35 


546,628 


4,671,473 


28,432,772 


3,009,396 


1,979,579 


6.432,701 


3,160,945 


687,800 


6,122,891 


234,ir8,664 


692,293 


27 


1S3I794 


3.701,589 


^'i^'4M 
18, 216; 669 


680,000 


180,818 


4,486,946 

18,203 

6,951,708 


1,423.907 


60;412 


1,84S,»78 
3,170;665 


7«. (09,192 


a. 1*6,686 


3,497.577 


2,288,839 


121,291,255 


2,757,978 


37 


088,864 


3,921,281 27,077,935 


4,077,577 


2,475,49S 


10,456,657 


3,166,371 


661,600 


6,682,422 


203,291.760 


367,374 
2, 236; 038 


10 
26 


066,311 


^■"'425 
4,263,289 


•■as 

16, MO, 616 


600,000 


432,617 


3, 511, 473 

aw 

7,226.956 


3,424; 620 


277,283 


2,578,007 

.,S;S8S 


96,696,472 


4, '293, 688 


2,691,436 


131.320, 6M 


2,684,552 


36 


695,469 


..3.l,» 


26.796,387 


4,893,688 


3,124,053 


10,771,790 


4,604,^3 


641.751 


6.930,672 


231,197,606 


445,781 

,,«;:ffi 


40 


415,868 
916,667 


324,815 
8,176.567 


16,6B8;8U6 


712.640 


366,354 
2,632:861 


3.407,965 


1,676.689 
3, 904; 254 


280,721 
56,221 


1,72.-., 509 
4,1301393 


91.W,Kj2 


4,360,263 


7,i34,236 


142,176,309 


2,440,321 


r.« 


333,400 


3,602,192 


27,182,904 


5,072,903 


2,999,690 


10,r^2.221 


6,648,881 


553,714 


6,244,821 


241,438,087 


1^034 
2,531,784 


18 
33 


834,923 


249. U/l 
8,610,m 


12,093,388 
13,O9i;O09 


612,750 
4,1m; 064 


800,228 
3, 816; 477 


3.716,311 


1,489,957 
S,2M;68i 


283,648 
211,333 
147,741 


■515; 460 
8,473,166 


100,449,669 


6,012,939 




2,848,957 


62 


019.845 


3,860,r«2 


2j, 201, 013 


4,633,980 


4,638,413 


9.729,250 


4,796,613 


672,782 


.3,987,951 


244.362,188 


S. 354, 138 


20 
81 


D96I763 


226,992 


14,732,657 


6,412,928 


3,989,142 


2,930,912 


091.764 
2,660;OU 


111,783 
120; 491 


9,.Va,231 
K.^,098 


136, 861, 7M 


4,493,357 


16,808.101 


6,312,045 


3.745.139 


51 


922,684 


4.719,349 


81.640,958 


7,638,075 


4,093,830 


8,242,957 


3,572,462 


463,557 


18,358,918 


256, 8«, 478 


709,383 
2,253.229 


81 


393, M6 
482^436 


474,352 


k;^;«o 


7,634,320 


' 8;973 
4,544,623 


1,923,781 


'■"S:S 

3,561.734 


13.i;597 
125,365 


i;i30;i«6 
3,467,996 


130,020,9X2 


B.297,644 


8,070,786 


146,227,985 


2,969,148 


M 


964,222 


3, 771, 998 


43,708,128 


9.019,871 


6,598,742 


9,994,557 


4,844,234 


392,313 


21,027,817 


289,132,766 


328,82.5 
2,532,351 


28 
36 


4851826 
809, M7 


824,458 


24,869.101 
20, 084; 970 


3,980,004 

145,898 

11,315,813 


l,4.i3.5J5 


1.801,463 
■10,544,^ 


2,436,856 

19,091 

4,234; 317 


183,056 
109,920 
268,646 


1,936,746 


]78,119,4«» 


3,349.109 


151,306,834 


2,861,433 


66 


2M,006 


4.473.667 


45,016,918 


16,411,710 


6,379,686 


12,318,971 


6,690,263 


664,621 


27,916,614 


315,665,706 
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EXPORTS TO- 


"•""*"■ 


GuiuleloDpc. 


Reunion. 


Benecal. 


ODlaiu. 


3l.Pleneaoa 


lofUiu 


cA-JU. 




22,248,791 


24,691,120 
438.010 


Frma. 
867, S03 


13,649,769 
2,I72;5S0 


Frana. 
*,115.1M 
156; IM 


9,811.498 


Pnnei. 
14.637. 138 

6S2.en 

10,706,658 


1,067,010 
4.191.698 










23,451,902 


25,RS0.8» 


IS. 901. 601 


16,823,929 


4.271,934 


IS. 120. 330 


25,996,708 


6.258,718 






l,m092 


20.672,204 
279 1.'i7 
618,079 


15,519,461 
323^ 6,W 
l,«i,712 


10.217, 191 
2.035:200 


3,998,865 
287:S4» 


2; 179; Oil 


11,351,628 
6,586; 659 


1,348,900 
6,791,936 








Total 


aa.xto.un 


21.360,740 


17.276,826 


12.516.716 


4,303.922 


17.335.415 


17,099,046 


7,140,835 




2i,2.is,sa: 

307,276 
1. 5178.272 


14,133,411 
6S2,iH)'J 
SI8.00S 


14. 891. W. 

114. m 

»»,W3 


31 


147.390 


8.491.073 

1.510,'«0 

82.510 


"•SS 

6.93S.876 


821,298 
7.807,959 










22.939,31<,^ 


16,161.3^ 


lS,83l,8st 


12, MS, 358 


4,S12.4M 


10,031,135 


20,«n,St7 


8,e29.257 






l.»>6.842 


20,917.2a;. 


l.'S, 730,60'! 
1,2m;678 


12,410,687 


^'^■iio 


6.518. 1.--J 
1237.794 

'eoi:oM 


6,4m;«U5 


2,377.193 
4,970.277 










18,31^,916 


21,819,066 


J6,SC6.273 


17,331,092 


4.983.645 


8.660,908 


16,716,246 


7,347,470 






22. 3 1.-., 471; 
1,314, 9!K! 


190.680 


■3i 


13, m 593 
4,I0i;W7 


5,004.9.'>3 
21,19.1 
160, 4M 


5.609.430 

!;SgS 


12,344.083 
361:923 
7,420,349 


4.668,839 




4.706,733 






M,0Sfi,34S 


23.2SO,S17 


16,966,273 


17.981,730 


6.186,601 


10.464.921 1 20,129.355 


9,275,572 






20,«jr.,7IV7 

1,320; 7si 


14S:5W 


14,435.417 

19, 4 45 

1.244,765 


14.461, W I 
3,610;5n2 


' 3s;i74' 

268, «i.^ 


6.6.1ji.87S 


12,091,025 
273,773 
8.439,547 


1,424.427 






4.999,236 






22,M1,227 


21.0M,«!3 


15.699.0.17 


18,166,971 


14,388,791 


9.400.463 


20,BO7.«5 


6,423,663 




frcnch colonies 


i7,a&%!!S6 
ttMSOG 
1.182:979 


-Si 


17.173.37S 
M0:m6 


9,170,2OT 
3.235:299 


8,649,BW 

3^:^ 


1; 194:522 
2,232,234 


7,666,722 
400.275 


:2i 






19,«5,771 


12,138.143 


18,014.691 


12.435.a«a 


8.985, W2 


11,188,087 


15,679. 6S5 


7,779,441 






'.9,730,037 
69a, 92.-) 
1,091,061 


17,828,MiO 


16,2i5.2Sl 
519,091) 


13,027.8411 
B. 12^813 


8.799,!Wl 
193,518 


i;oe4;218 
2,2»4,1«6 


2,W9,3T7 
265,ffJ9 
6. 166. 481 


3,834.366 










21.6W,020 


lB,SB0,ai7 


17,385,792 


19,563.005 


8.993,449 


10,519,984 


9,369,887 


6.748.662 




French colODlea 


"SS 


is,3f.i,w;i 


"■S!;S 

431,293 


5.031.181 


226,795 


6,961,946 
2; to; 446 


^^6:^3 
10,910,385 


8.S31.4W 
1,712; 239 






19, 31 e, 603 


16,807,776 


18,482,528 


21.136.651 


7.232.314 


10,753,015 


15.011,063 


7.W6,024 






20,;!S7,3(>.-) 
1,303; 100 


16,M9,W1 
108;46O 


18,090,838 
57S.676 
358.313 


19.760,933 
6,012:761 


6.49B.0.W 
20,310 


11,718,150 


3,WO,R14 
4,305:993 


••".:S 

8,234.677 










22,314,860 


17.665,464 


"19,027.857 


29,146.755 


6,841.779 


15,964.413 


7,808,467 


«i 736, 728 






24,212,270 
1,668; 893 


17,701/-^ 
7S0.42IJ 
225:461 


"'86"'5M 
110;971 


'sauios 

5,298,107 


6,447,252 
20,021 
876.803 


2; 216; 745 


2,983,013 


8.480.3W 
'6,432.057 










26,603,147. 


18,707.668 


»•■"•" 


23,546,125 


6,844,076 


16.118.487 


9,283,350 


8,913.197 
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', iNCLUBrvB — Continaed. 



THHti. 


„«„»,„. 


Guine*. 


„„^ 


Dahonier, 


Congo. 


Uayotte. 






ind CuabodU. 


Anuu. 


TMiquin. 




Frano. 
1,S87 


JVBBC,. 


JVon<.. 


lYana. 


™«. 


JV«n«. 


Frana. 


ft^no. 


^'^:9M 


148; 518 
1,295,022 


F»,nc. 




1,417,733 

316.632 

56,063,912 

57,658,307 






A«73 










3,082,837 
3.084,774 




■■■■2M,m 


88,77^601 






2,529,278 


1,273,663 


1,559,677 








3.1»,8«i 


"'JS 

M. 673, 403 




2,1H),B93 


16;3l>3 


305,101 
1,553; 707 






3^.1'^ 




6,181,816 






3,507,*» 


66,995,119 




1,663,096 


1,900,208 








»H,137 


ai,2Hl.<i06 




601,616 


Si 


i,Mi;iS 








4.218,815 




1,958,630 








1,562.»M 


67,068,911 




2,560,176 


1,030,829 


2.709,152 








218,581 

37o:ti;7 

8,051,112 


'r13|720 
71,671,927 


69,((9B 


S»,397 


612,000 


1,112,942 


1,583,171 

15 549 

6.C61.0S8 


360,743 


1,01% 376 

ii6;28'j 


1,0(>1,969 

29S.146 

1,519,233 


'V^-^1 


3, 443, 792 


10,315,629 


8,400,557 


2.325,792 


2,147,891 


i^;^;{^ 


3,439.860 


80,708,858 


8,513.688 


10,S51.O'ifl 


4.012.r«9 


8,738,731 


7.259,510 


2,198,837 


1.273.569 


2,879,618 


231,347,592 


S7S.016 
27«,773 
2,SM.flIi7 


69,870,313 


a-f9,433 

i'M'M' 


9,980.119 


6:iO,oou 


1,386,062 


2,353, (iW 


141,740 
],S90;6«8 


J.174,R'J9 
16;b03 


;:i:i 


120,981, 61S 


1,176.698 


2,978,031 


6,179.579 




3,W.5,315 


80,S|W,477 


2,328,123 


10,273,119 


1.801,698 


1,362,096 


8,833,161 


2,345.014 


1,563,096 


3.317,362 


249,582,104 


\W,W7 

307.463 

2,708.984 


'iHSJl 
78,««,8-lO 


151,094 
2."39«;iw 


361,789 

1,000 

12,965,330 


6,tO,000 


1, 127,869 


2,72f.,5'u 
7, 239; sis 


' ii;ooo 

1,538,687 


915, 42i 
98; 216 


2, 623; 021 


"^^^^^^ 


4.572.177 


2,911,510 


138,730.167 


3,140,704 


87,650,039 


2,519,603 


13,311,119 


6,222.177 


1,069.409 


9,973,703 


5,992,6'«7 


1,099,691 


8,737,99! 


266,203.583 


233,689 


11.621.479 

2*1,826 

73,388.180 


'699 
1.926,032 


™'Iot 


671,1*. 


1,091,628 


3,911, 3.M 
6,575; 517 


616,2.>1 

e.oa: 

4,297,166 


31; 215 


331,183 
2. 567; 071 


102,168,708 


2,429.771 


8,231,665 


4,65.5,878 


2,614,823 


127,319,337 


2,688.801 


85.244,485 


2,0fi7,ai8 


8,9M,4J3 


5,230,376 


8,706,161 


10,521,868 


4,918,783 


1,021,898 


2,971,811 


233,161,»I9 


8,229.820 


7. 913, aw 

417 298 
70.091, tM9 


96,802 


1,638,321 
8,272,213 


699,078 
1, 9221658 


2.I^:7M 


3,W5,2I1 
5, 328; 160 


4,117,003 


1,080,600 
30; 125 


731,132 
2, 519; 183 


107.161,(^3 


2,801,808 




S.268.3SI 


78,502,281 


2,395,810 


7,909,681 


6,787,111 


4.399,787 




1,205,885 


8,606,951 


232,7»l,614 




S11.035 


8o; 3671 991 


316,501 


1,491,386 

10,146 

18,485:825 


62:1,712 

W.212 

6,01»,S22 


2,176,232 


4,25i;i73 


4,142,K3 


1,IW6,375 
JQ;907 


1,193,991 


105,950,757 


2,839,833 


2.236,415 




3,160,868 


94,691.687 


2.552,919 


19,990,356 


6, 725, 276 


4,718.661 


6,678,868 


5,278,077 


1,196,779 


4,312,132 


283.710,667 


102,154 


Hti 


251,216 


16, 196; 061 


1,215:369 


8,m,665 


2,177,916 
6,36i;726 


1,187,887 
4.2W;670 


773, t«« 
61.23i- 


1,867,301 

424,026 

3,683,222 


m«8,l.|T 


2.858,180 


2.821,118 




2,960,334 


108,010,322 


3,075,364 


lfl,4»,293 




6,017,168 


7,538,759 


5,695,301 


865,336 


4,974,649 


287,016,708 


418,991 


li564J4a 
90,338,950 


727,401 


'■'SS 

18,211,666 


214! 175 
8,199,618 


2,606,110 
3,236; SOO 


9,278.395 


1,608,173 
6,016,353 


2i;STO 


'SM 


'"?:;gS 


8,m,i3» 


5,840,090 


166,838,519 


B,lifl8,4S3 


111,004,950 


6,667,491 


20,361,847 


9,161,196 


6,863,256 


12,720,190 


6,826, Ml 


1,809,932 


8,016,108 


310, M6. 738 
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[From Brltlfh Conmlar Rcporl.] 



F SIerccakdihe. 





XlBnSWTOB, 


,.„„»„. 


..„0». 


...... „u„. 


.„„.,. 


ritE.VCH OU-VE.. 


„™. 


53 

goodi 


»!" 


French 
goods. 


ST 


JtOOdfl. 


S" 


colonfttl 


■S." 


French 
goods. 


goodf 


5?' 


ssr 




B,517 
48,194 

:i 
1 

80.342 
7;450 


17,S17 


7,893 


20,149 
100,636 


£ 
29,370 
21,347 
32,354 


3,342 
63:990 
3,401 


27,^ 
4,149 


2S.872 
22,641 
4,113 


£ 

l| 

B,1M 

• 32,549 

18,678 

i;5Sl 
4, MS 

,83 

4,601 
2)', 479 

s,-,w 

5,433 

109 
6,631 


l,7fB 


^ 


£ 
86 

i.ira 




••IS 








""'«7 

eo,o«T 

23,642 

20,453 

4,^ 

70,358 

68,™ 

% 
20,21fl 

2,999 
399 


23,396 


B,765 
13,074 


30,112 


G,353 

a; 159 


'^:| 

68,735 
2,314 

!:| 

7,364 

6,724 
i;279 

2. no 


13,219 

■!:i 

6,744 
2,006 

'■| 
■J 

102 
71 


6: 350 


1,728 

34 

1,003 


10>W 












1,180 

62, HO 

16,201 
S6,W9 
J, 331 


2,4^ 
31.013 
26; 689 

21,TO3 
86 
808 

I,24S 

B,OU 
463 


5,367 
91,151 

11 

8,207 


8,844 
8,106 

l| 
"1 

377 

''3 




l,B2fi 

100 

!:!!? 

3,807 

81, IM 
102 

'"% 

109 










13, 058 

I'ii 

'■^20 


2.942 

1.64^ 

220 

169 
3,232 

i 
1 


















HucblDerv, hardware, tools, metal 
















5,667 


406 








1S,S35 
42,362 


336 
12,462 










42,301 


B,S86 


70,061 


6,010 


29.756 


3,290 


.,,« 


18,172 


8,128 


23,320 




Total 


tn.NI} 


4S4,»I0 


4M.M7 I 406.268 


321,190 1 345.618 


238,903 


108,961 




478,121 11 20,783 


162,735 






m'ran 


866" "7 




1,036 


662 "Lt 





























KoTE,— la certain cuca the ipeclo imported is included in the French BtatlsUo under the head, "Muchliierr, hardH'acc, toots, cl 

£ I 
74,849 IndluiK 



ODideloope 



Value op Ekpokib of Fkbuch Colokiw dubinq the Ykak 1896, divided 



c.^.,„,„™„.,.„.. 


MABTIKiqUE. 


GDAfELOOPK. 


.„...,. !,„»»„,.,.. 
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s: 
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coloDle?. 


Foreign 


colonies. 


Foreign i Fmoca 
conn- 1 and 


Foreign 


Fnutce 


Foreign .1 Fmnee 
tries, 'i. colonies. 


Foreign 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


601 


£ £ 


£ 


£ 

927 
2,968 


£ 


£ 

1:!S 


£ 
10,249 




1,621 




280 








846 


4,069 










208 


Ivory, tortoise shell, mothen>f-p«»ri. 


.,,.1 




389 










353 




192 
4.486 
22,220 


17,180 








1,170 
190 

689,577 
18,812 


6,174 












JiS 


140 


=■1 




256,791 


167,923 




i« 


16,460 








135,610 


7,142 


142,320 




6,432 




■'••» 














1,383 












177 




>,i;S 






















2&8 


81.081 


167 


34,680 


228 
















1,236 
337,762 


6,630 
























6,976 
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f 967 
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'■■S 




















87 






155 


165 


152 ;| 1,017 


256 


43 


8,863 




Total 


693,674 


518 


714,061 


1.087 


643. OOS 1 22,017 


342,447 


7 578 1 40.1 635 




30,064 


193,901 


Total oxporlatlon ol colonial goods 


699,192 
152,887 


"? 1" 


670;^ 


350,025 li 023,015 
6,150 I 261,159 


22^,965 
6;2I7 
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F iHPOBTa OF FsEXcn CoLOKixa dubing ths Yeak 1896, dividbd ACCOSDiKa to Clabbes 07 Mebchandise. 

[From Biilish Consnlor Report.) 
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Freoch 
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French 
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good!. 
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•i 




' S4 


'aoo 




4,099 
3,255 

'■"J 

6,S56 


•s.-sa 

67,0OC 

1,763 
87,160 

5; 567 
25,804 

'i 

'■i 


8,861 

8.615 
3,CQ2 

131 
792 

10; 416 

ia,Bic 

3,855 
1S,3W 

'l37 
3,193 


16,131 

2,007 


128 
125; M8 

561 
67,834 

as 

«;«2 
259; ^-i 

8,462 
3,813 

90,133 
6,ft'^I 

15,222 


1,69, 


£ 


300 
188 


ilioi 

i7;ff.-6 

6,7^ 

"■^ 
87^ 

13:107 

43,035 
2:0;^ 

10,376 


£ 


201 


■!;l 


9J7 

4, SOB 
793 

'ijl 

176 

4, Ml 
768 


M,22.1 
1,7B7 

''310 

360 

4;939 
2,S14 


6,317 


!:IS 

26,031 

(6,77(1 

2,B61 
5,083 

'■^ 

64; 758 

379 

26,210 

'i 

1,«6 
15,573 




1J,7S1 


65,673 
^693 

ii;m9 

160,714 
115,973 

i;i 

363; 787 
4; 255 
47.466 

Kg 

7; 217 


40 


12,399 
13,945 

1 

2;!3.'i 
437 

46.000 
11: 172 
23,819 

4,1&I 

618 
*'ffi6 


3; 701 
26:279 




lB.2te 

1,683 

028 
10,253 
i;992 


1,045 
10,187 
1,999 

!'i 

6; 308 
^'514 


fi,»4 

1;S 

17,356 

7:761 
6,890 

2,353 

8, 951 
6SC 

1,774 






82 
2.393 

=,| 

1.007 




118.776 
1,S36 

'IK 

165 
8, Ml 

'1 

683 

2.237 


mils 

35,811 

2,887 

23,810 
4.535 

;;| 












I,13S 


n,no 


5,916 


6.722 


27,™ 


10,161 


1»,0H 


36.740 


97,200 


1.029 


4.9n 


34.629 


a,..!s 


82,551 1 151,117 


147, IPO 1 m.m 


69,482 1 im,4a2 


eS3.9TG 


181,467 


161,71- 


720.174 


l,339.99ti 


9,909 1 H2.9E8 |j 479,720 


.S1S,4bS 


183,638 


385, S07 


188,964 




813,214 




1 152.897 II 998.178 



p ETPOirra OP French Colonies i 



rDED ACCOBOISG TO CL.4SSES OF PRODUCia 
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^ 


68 
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85,218 
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142.809 


306.192 


67.909 
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COMMERCE OP ALGERIA WITH FRANCE AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN iSSg-iSgS. 

The British vice-conaul, Mr. Drummond-Hay, in a recent report to the British Government, Blatea that the general commerce of 
Algeria with France and foreign countries tor the decade ]8a9 to 1898 {importB and esporta included) has had an average volume Mti- 
mated at 524,794,988 fracra a year. This sum ia an increase of 111,093,372 francs on the average for the preceding decade. The percent- 
age of trade with the mother country has increased in the same period from 67.7 to 78.4 per cent of the whole. 

With respect to imports, the in<^rea8o in the average value has been -'!2,091,352 francs in the last ten years, while the export average 
has gone up from 178,190,809 francs to 257,645,570 francs, a difference of 79,454,761 francs, 

Tlie total excess of importa over exports from 1879 to 1888 was 573,149,967 francs, while from 1S89 to 1898 it was only 95,038,480 

During the year 1898 the general commerce of Algeria with the mother country, foreign countries, French colonies and protectorates 
attained a total ^imports and exports included) of 587,991,745 francs. This is an increase of 15,362)255 francson the previous year. The 



details ai 



IS follov 



IUP0KT8. 


FrancB. 




EXPORTS. 


Francs. 




226,BK,S«9 

302.23, &■« 
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mrlcB 




"SiSS! 


liqmvBli 
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■^'"°» 



Importations into Aloeria, 1897 and 1898, 

[From olflciat pabllcBlJoDg of the French Government.] 



. I From French 



lDCKfl!«. Decrease. 



Butlo 



Coflea { ^ 

CBTTisg and parU Triigta ^ 

Cerea Kraln B ^^ 

Hati raw ba k esparto ic "^ 

Chocolate 

BratidiiH.Bpirlta, orllquon {^^ 

Thread of all aorta 

Cut-ln>n.iron,u]d atecl 

Preserved (ruit.i«eet blKuits, slnipc, Bweets. 
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Sowing sc«da 
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Ueal.semoUna, pearled grain, macaroni, elo ... .[f^Pj^ 

«-■ {!SS!!:; 
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Oil of petroleum(ieflned and hoary) {1'^^' 

Olla, volatile, and easence. j^; 
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2,949,623 
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417,731 
770, 52S 
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Frencb by 
origlii or ijr 
imporlntloa 



French by 
origin or by 
imporlalloD 



iDcreiuo, Decrease. 



VeKetBb1eB.liesli,preseiTed, and salted {inmi 

Vegetables, dry, iheli flours, and polatoee {(riiD^ 

Machines and maehlnerr {^ill™ci 

Marble <.( all kinds {?raS^ 

Building maleriaU {S^™"*' 

Medieinca Jf^^ 

Fomituie and woodnoilc 
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TooUand metal work /ktloa . 

Rubber and gnlta-percba articles.. 

gkin and lentbct Brliclcs 

rnpor, eardboard, books, and engrai 
Perfumery and soap.. -..., 

Skins, prepared 

Fish, Ireeh, dry, salted or otierttlae preserved. .^ j^jj^ 

Pottery and glass 

Chendcal products --.. 

Rice, ita'floni, and semolina 

BilK 

SnlpbDl '^"'* 

Sugar, raw and reflned [inaa 

Tobacco In leaf 



rkUus. 
■"UrancB 
jklluH. 
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klloa. 

kllOH. 



T<ri>acco,niana[Bctuied 

Cotton tlsEues and ribbons . . . 
Woolen tissues and ribbons . . 
Flux, hemp, and ramie (inucs 
Silk tissues and ribbons 



Ready-made clothes and linen jf^' 

Ueat, Insb, salted or oChenrise preserved K^^ 

Wln(B.ordinary,and liquor {?Ma'!! 

Parcels port {(„! 

Other articles ff^i 



879,693 

415,2m 

%,Kl,679 



9,a90.2.!» 



B,3ltl,14B 

S,et3.9S5 

ZtHi,39S 

I,I«7,S10 

Z, 322, SSI 

30,214 

8,020, 490 

35S!»I2 

'80,'SM,"s3i" 

"e.m'.m 



95S,62t 

^lI3;m 

91*«.43« 



H.127 



is.;«» 

lD6,lftt 



1,727,218 
1,192! 450 



8,852.609 

'9161147 

'36,'s94,'33i' 

'i8,'68«,'07S* 



l,S'^4.aM 
318.932 

2,190,043 
136,124 

3«,mH47 
9,224, 514 

489, 3U0 
13,E32,194 

548! 316 



I7,7«l.fl1fl 

Tie, 248 

e,S»l,303 



35,032,346 
"7,'i87,'J!7' 



S,551,6L>7 
SU[307 



6'A54S 
1,347; 227 



8,088,3! 
a, 357, SI 



S!,l«4 

1,489,402 



38,769 
968,186 



»3,319 

1,464,658 
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IncrcftM, Dccrcssc. 
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' Tun bark)!, gtatind ocothenrlso .. 

Medicinal herbs 

Hay 
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TnUefnilt 
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Cool for bunkers .. 
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Voge tables, dry, and Ihclr flours |(j^J 

C'orkrtood. raw, scraped, etc., In boards |f^| 
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J kilos. 



Sklna and furs, raw -(f^np; 

Skins and furs, prepared, articles o[ leather or Jklloa, 

skin ....". ifr 

rho'q.hatea {J^t 

nsh,fresh,dry,smokcd,orotherw1se prepared {[J 

Powwes {["rgnj^; 

Bran from all grains {u^'. 

Alfa or spuria {franC! 

Tobacco, leaf if mnci 

I kilos. 



Tartrates of potash 

Clothes and linen, ready m 



41,69 

1,119,71 
29, 312, SI 



109,115 

4,34.-1. 3;4 

612.t)lS 



JS.Bl'J.l.i: 
tl' 747^911 



H.thS.l.'iS 
l,4i.-!,9J4 
479,(111 

a, ii»,ii» 

£.619,315 



!| ss,<tt 



1,579,189 

60,257 

20.955, SS.'i 

2,306, 115 

515 

39,349 



1,561.59.; 

Hloua!7iH 

l) 651! 08-1 



1,4' 



19.634 



364, 17» 
2,712, UW 

2,217.616 
551,379 

^5ll!635 
553,269 
5,441,892 



1,602,579 

8(0,445 

2,609,675 



109.635 

6K2,63a 

6.129,023 

312! (»< 
39,36S 

TOi.eiM 
27. BSD 

908.834 
4,215 

6,550!231 



2,6W,M2 
2,^1,920 
6,417,293 

3K.i.038 
2,770,747 

332,491 
07,W9,0<5 
7,137, lit 

i,497,H§a 

2,621,290 
1,235, 889 
11,570,915 
1,371.270 



917.073 
197,649 

6,3W.027 



Cne.*)7 
2,625,629 
2,095,044 

1,337,613 
4,l"6.T.e 

WS,SS3 
2,463,571 

270,993 
2,515,W1 

S,42l!6U5 
6,234,11H3 
508,677 
5,327,360 
1,2.V>,279 



22,07 



.2,075 
M,815 

3,734,870 

i35,4S5,292 

3,138 

47,070 

4,177,130 



217, 6S) 
3,H60,tS2 



374.4'Jl 

20,214 
403.279 



6,321, K«6 
iio!20.i 
786,438 



196,893 

445,041 

11,791.253 



618.509 I'l 

40,879 ;,i 

1.53.5,70.'. ;'l 

7. OIK. 962 .,1 



G63.m» 
4.506,610 
3,9M,U.'iO 
2,421,723 



i-'fx k 



^.\ 



1,180,249 
11,632,2(6 

l! 1^,317 

65,492 

1,070,76.1 

3,gl0,4te 

136,384,538 

m.MO 
9,272, 07K 



650,202 

3,^2 

7,546,155 



42,348 
5,802,745 



E FRK^■c^ Colony op Martiniqcb dumsg t 
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.„. 


V*LtB OP MEiioniKmsE. 


i«.a.. 


Foreign. 


Total. 




105 


89,192 

iifllooo 


12,693,533 
1,487,789 


Fmnei. 
636,!^ 

4;sis;Bdl 


SI; 

7,560,'>ilS 
4,648,861 














633 


315, »9 


14,161,027 


i4;im;o27 


27,001,526 














27,001,536 
24,306,798 












In 1699 










2,635,728 
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^... 
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22.635^4)4 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA. . 

E Value of Fresxh and Foreic;n Goods which estkred Indo-Caina i: 
[In Mexican dollnra.] 



THE Years I8S4-1898. 
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NETHERLANDS COLONIES. 
SuflAB pBODL'cnoN IN Java prom 1675 to 1900. 
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QtundV. 


YEAKa 


QdanOtr. 


UTS 


Aim. 

is 




man 

SW.9W 
106, OUO 

Si 

537, CW 
490,061 

^•& 

780,842 
710, ISO 












ii 

2*2' Otis 

324. T04 
3W.247 
880.048 
356,022 
375,784 













































Exi-OBTs OF SfOAR Chop p 



™.sx„,„. 


quinlily. 


ISM 


18W 


IW» 




Ibnl. 

300, m 

11S,7«'2 
24,083 


Tmt. 
27V, 013 
213 802 
10,S2& 

80,071 


84,690 














688.967 


636,286 


670,109 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTEATIOlf. 



GuBTOus RECBiFia in 3 ay a. and Madura Subiko the Ybass 1899-1900. 
[Value of florin, 40.a centa.) 



DESCKIPTIOH. 


AHOONT. 


im 


tww 


■ 


Florid. 
7,892, 8B2.M 
MO, MS. 18 

183,853.88 

' 37;687.M 
is; 976". 58 

■S:S:!! 


FUtrim. 
7, 645, Ml. B2 

8, M2, 722. 56 

^' 43;870:28 

21906.38 

s; 802: 22 




Eicisc on— 




















'••'IMSfiSS 


"•■?i.T^ 






NoTB,-In 1898 the ftmount was 12,811,681.54 florins; In 1887, 18,073,681.68 florins, 
and In 1896, 12,239,«6.e5 florins. 



P PjtiNCiPAi/ Articles of Ezport fkom Java and Madura Dubinq the Yeabs 1897-1900, 
[Fn>m BilUab Consulat Report.] 



AfiTICLES. 


auA»T«Y. 1 


1M7 


isgs 


18B9 


1900 




606,237 

ss 

18,236 

'"•g 

JSS.299 
S0,22S;«6 

U,218;65» 

5.436 

8,137 

'■ffiS 


672,680 

19,471 
10,366 

496 
604,058 

49, s:^; 656 
I2,U0;724 

&•! 

11,273,877 
849,433 

■■"lis 


796,324 

85,963 

43[265 

430,274 

'857 

63,417; 672 

51,682 

78,380 

12,841,702 

5,248 
u;359 

11,688,871 

soil 600 

'S!S 
"■•SS 
■•"!;S 


712,210 

i;9u 

522,038 

^11 

68,903 

213,112 

15,406:984 

6,045 
14,440 

11,849,577 


PriTAtfl 


.. .. do- 










mflS"". :::::::::::::::::: ::::;::::::: 


pieMS.. 














Kanok 




IS: 


ff.do.... 




Cinohonabark: 
















12; 452 

,,».y. 










^^ 


pound... 
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ARTICLES. 


- 


1«M 


Qnanllty. 


Value. 


QruDtlty. 


VKlae. 


"^uSfblla^ 




261, Ml 

23s,sa 

12;661 

ei6,i2< 

26:381 
3M,321 

91, aM 

3w;T81 

|:| 
IS 

1,8M,128 




233,030 

668,827 
S60,67S 

sia 

43,806 

!i 

189; 371 

1 

71.879 

I'S 

2,210;T8a 
































Frinled and colored- 


















Wool gd goods: 




































































































75.773,339 


74,730,384 




24,353 


19,B7S 


5]"i" 


'»'£«"■■ 


6r.,S16 

13,268 419 
*s.771 
26a, «8 
212,306 

16,IJT 
60,623 

1.628;383 


24:447!s22 

'ii^aos 

16,l«;wi 
213; 4»1 
213; 667 

I'S 


























Brandy 


SO-lion,. 

flo--- 


































LlqUO«,lpirll. 


::v:zv::.:\:v:Z:: 






















" 
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COLONIAL ABMINISTBATIOK 



iMPOBTB ASD EXFORTB OV Dl-TCB GtHANA, BY COCKTBIES, IN TUB CalENDAK YeaB 1900. 

IFiom BriUih CodshIm Bepxt] 

The Imports to the colony for the yeat 1900 amounted to £513,S82, and the exports to £461,738, as shown in the following tabic: 



COUSTRIES. 


1 


I.,om. 


ExporU. 




£ 

a«.sre 

1,7% 
66. SIB 

•4S 


"is. 
"•a 


















U3,«Q 


«..™ 





'Tbc Importi from the Prrach colontea InclDde 2£«,444 frnmenf run 
■were eiponed to lUo Nolherlanili 237,359 grams; Unlteil Kingdom, 1, 
to France and oUter placca S^ gimmi. 



luFOBTS or Dutch Gut 



Principal Abticles akd Countries or Orioht. 



AltTICLEH. 


TotsI 


™he.c».p™. I 


Holland. 


£E 


United 
colonics. 




1,075 

is 

_S;S 

e.2M 

41 

i 


4,850 
18,720 

i 

S8S5 

41 


^ 


% 

'e93 
111 

2, 60S 

153 
S03 
1,222 




25 

I.IOB 

8,237 






























6.| 




sIJm 








lolteS 






1,944 


5.^ 
i;670 
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The eeUmaUd receipts and ezpenditora for the German protectorates for the finaodal ye&r 1001 are balanced at £2,037,530, the 
correspondiag figores for the current year being £1,637,235 10s, The provisions for German Samoa tor the year 1900 were included in a 
Bupplemcntaiy estimate. The amount ask^ iot from the imperial treasnry for contribnting toward the coet of the colonies is put at 
"' """ "ifi I' fim qH7 miM-Q ihoTi (ko tntoi nf Kiata rmnto fnr n,a .nt^fti^tia t-aar jji (Jig estiiuafcs foi Kow Gulnca and the Carolines 

Gebjiah Colonial EeTiUATES. 





loot 


IWO 


iDcrtuiM. 


DecriaiM. 


Genn»nEaslAlric« 


is 

72,409 
t36,BS0 

15, KS 


S:S! 

37,600 
887,715 

lis 

190. WHO 


^ 1. 


M 














2; 925 








TOO 
M. 637 10 






Total 




1,037.530 


l,6i9,eS6 10 


3S7,0M 10 











IWl 


1*00 


Increase. 


Dec««e. 


Oermui East Africa 


£ 


£ 


120, 817 
sol 700 

un,Ht 


^ 


U« 

« 

K 
1; 

E3' 


no 

4Sfi 


& 

<S9 


055 
42S 














iS 








«;5oo 


&S'u£cbon ::::::: :;;;:::::: 






— rm"™~ 




809,987 






' 




' 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTEATION. 



Ratbs of Iuvdbt Duty Levied on Fbincipai. Articles bt thb Tabiffb of the Srvebu. Colonial am> Othbb FossESBiOKa of the 

UKITED KiNGDOH, AtXWBDINQ TO THE liATEBI ReTDBMB. 

[Prom Brltiah Etatlrticil Abatiact for tbfl Colooleg.] 



POSSESSIONS. 


Tll.^-». 


Cordage, etc 


Cotton. 


Lhien, hemp, and lute. 


Silk. 




India 


Free '*''"* 


Ad VOL 


Ad ma. 


AdvoL 


ftretrf. 
























Coir iTipe and twined Iree; oijie'r twine. 
adVal. 


A>ulrBlii.~ln; 


















Twine, sewing or seaming, of hemp oc 
flai, 10 per cent ad vaT; reaper and 
binder of Jute, hemp, or flax, !Ib. per 
cwt.; other (except cotton, tree), 'M. 
pec pound; coir rope. ba. per cwt.; 
other coidase and spun yarn, 12s. > 

Twlnca. sewing or seamltig, free; har- 
reat, «£.: oflier (Including Hidiing 
lines and cords), 2d. per pound; coir 
rope, &S.; other, Us. 

Cordage, rope, binder, sewing, and 
seaming twine, and harvest, spun 
and rope yam, free; other twine and 
coid. Id. pec pound. 

Binder twine, nel-makefa cotton 
twine, and hawsecH of 12-Inch and 
over. Iree; other, 20 pet cent ad vaL 

and£otnctmsiing,'fci»; oilier IwlDC, 

Seaming and binding twine and hat- 
TOst j-am, Iree; other, 71 pec cent ad 

Olr.fcoe: blnden' and harvest twine" 
and twinee for tishery purposes, free; 
sail twine 5 per cent ad val,; other, 
25 per cent ad val. 

Lines and twines lor fishery pnrpows 
(except sporting laeklc). tree; nine- 
line f5r^lobBler pots, 10 per cent ad 


South Australia... 






Sewing, free; other, 10 


Berlin wool, 26 pec cent; 
Angora, mending, nod 
combed, not being 
Itngi-rlnga. Iree; other. 

Worsted knitting, Iree; 
other, 20 per cent. 

Sewing thread and An- 
gora mendings, not ei- 

cardy ftce; other, 20per 

BerllnandknUllngwool 
cent- other, 25 per cent 




free; other. 20 per 

totSrs"hreadanci 

free; Jute, 20 ptr 
oent.1 

Sewing thread and 


New Zealand" 

Quoeneland 

Natal and Cape of 
Good llope.u 

North Ameries; 

Dominion of Can- 
ada, u » " 

6ewloundl4nd. 


Sewing, crochet, 
damlng. and knit 

broidery, antT'cro- 
ehel thread, Iree; 


Silk twist (shoemak- 
ers' and naddlecs'l 
and sewing thcenil, 
tree; other, 20 per 

SewingaUksaiid twists, 
free; other. 25 per 


Noe.10aDd(lncr,frce: 
other, -a per eenl; 

cord). I.', per cent: 
on spools, etc, 26 
percent." 

Yame. Ire«; thread, 
25 pec cent. 


For manufacture of 
carpels, webbing, 

rr^" Sfhc°' 20 ^i 

Hemp yarn, tree; 
linen thread, 25 per 
cciil; other, SO per 


Spun Bilk {singles, 

ganiine), not col- 
ored 15 per cent; 

i^w^ng^ilk^ndlHl; 
twlat,2apeccent.i' 


It costing Is. 2td- pec 
poimd and ovec for 
maniifae tore of woolen 
good 1, 20pcr cent; olh- 
ennse, M per cent ad 









< For value on which percentage Is to he reckoned see tabic on page 1563. 

>0n thelmpociationof cut piece goods, the words "cut piece'' and the aggregate length and the number ol cat i^eces an to be marked on the otilet (old of 
the piece, 

) Foe value on which pereenlage is to be reckoned see table on page 1564. 

<CoHonblaiikets,itnot legibly and indelibly branded with the words "all cotton." 25 pec cent ad valorem. 

'DresairoodscontainingnotmorelhanlOpcreemof silli. laces and veilings, plush cut up into alios or lengths, and reps and damasta lor oorertng furniture, 
umbrella silk, end silks cut up into alies lor making neckiies, Iree; handkerchiefs, to per cent ad valorem. 

• O^rdnge, being unserviceable when cut into lengths of notoverSIeel. Iree. 

'Calico, jute canvas, focfar, dowlas, and hcs^ian bagging cut into Sims not exceeding 41 Inches by 36 inches for making flour and other bags, tre«. 

•An additional duly of 20 per cent ad valurem is cbarged on prison-made goods. 

•Yam tor making carpets, tree. 

» Tubular woven cotton cloth (tor meat wraps) in the piece, bullerand cheese cloth, and tailors' trimmings, Itce. 
II If cut In certain siiei' Cor making Sour bags and lining wool mats. free. 
"Tailors' tcimmiDgs, free. 

"Niital and Cape Colony belong to the South African Customs Union, and ad 
produccd.ormanulacluitdw—--- ■'•-''—"- "-'-~ '— ■■ "-'-- -">■ — 



ccptloni ui regard to flour an 
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Rates or Ihpobt Duty Lbtibd ok Frikcipai. AjmcLB by tbb Tabiffb of the Setbhal Colokul ans otheb Pomaseiofia or the 

UniTXD KlHODOH, AOOORDINO TO THE LaTBBT BBTUXNH. 
(piom Brltlib Btatlstlcal Abstract for the Colonlea.] 



Bilk. 



Woolen and wonted. 



Bags and HickB (hemp. 



Ad ml. 
>IiirhlDe belling, 
olher, 31 pcicci] 



Velvets and Tclyeteens. 

toilet coTere. (owete, 
handkerchicfx, dualeiB, 
table napkins. 15 per 
cent: other iriiiMKOOdg, 



Jnlon Bhirtlnga (Tolae 



mule^kln. Eiiidcoidaro;', 
free: other, pan 10 per 

TaUors' trlramlriBH (ex- 
cept Kallansl and book- 
blnilcr9'clotn,Iree:vcl- 



Bookblnders' rloth, fief 

Bhectj, 20 p<-r ceui 
other, 71 per<'ent. 
W hi to or gray, M per ce ni 
printed, dvcd, or co 
ored,»pertent;ootlo 



binders cloth. ID p 
Ings, 25 per ecnt.» 



Ad VOL 

51perceiiVlI^^ 
15 per cent' ... 



rowels, handkerchiefs, 
table napkins, table and 

matting-, 15 pec cent; 






irg (Jute), tree; 

cr, 15 pet cent; for- 
._., dowlas, Bai sheet- 
ing In the piece. 20 per 

vaj. ^ocb, and hesdana. 



ginc, tree; linen pice 



jDtc cloth, as taken from 
the loom, free; it 
bleached or calendered. 



aud llLeart<cle9.'band- 
kercblofe, window 
shades, carpets, ruge, 

riage'driira pet cent; 
'■bread bog brin," im- 
ported br manuCactur- 



d leTonllne), nol 
a than 44 Inchoi 



dyed orclcanedwheD 
,35 



;k crapes, 3 
t; carriage r 






! bags, free; other, 



Felt 



carpeting and drnggel- 
. ,,-, Ewadle cloth and sergca, 
carriage elolh, twilled 
ecouriTs, imitation piusli 
for upholstery, bunting, 
and clotha cm into aliea or 
lengths for making caps, 
free; carpets. dru«ela. 
and gra; or colored blao- 

and blankets of whiehthe 
Invoice value Is Is. per 
pound, or under IS per 

cept printers', fr<^) and 
rugs and nigging, 25 per 
cent; other piece goods, 
part 15 per cent; part 29 

Bunting and Crimean shirt- 
ings, free; dresa piece 
goods, 10 per cent; other, 
15 per cent. 



Bunting, saddle serge, eol lar 

and felt, Irce; Crimean 
flannel and nlpaca, 6pcr 



Carpels, rugs, embroideries, 
carriage clotb, 25 perr 



Jags, ibe capselty o( 
wblch is less than 3 
bushels, 6d. per dozen; 



Can vai, 2S pet cent; other. 



Cotton hosierT, 



cent; other, 5) 



>[ New Zealand 



bags, IS or 20 per cent. 

lute corn mcks, to con 
tain 3 bushels, and 
wool packs, free; other. 



>r linen hosiery, 
c; other hosiery, iS 

1 1; other, 35 per cent 



Hosiery, knitted, 20 per 

per cent; moleskin, 15 
per eeni; other, 25 per 



order. 40 per 
hosiery, 20 per 
ilher, XSpcrccQL 



ts, etc., made of 
lanketing or baize, 
id shawls, 20 per cent; 



cent; machine made, 
of cotton. llnDn,orsilk. 






pper 



UThe value of the dollar has been taken as 4s. lt|d. 
4s. 3d. for Brlti<Ji Uulana. 

!• fn accordance with the provisions o[ the British pi 
United Kingdom. Bermuda, British West Indies, British 
from anyo(Ruc-h counlrliv. HEPiint1tli>d loareduf 
and cigars. 



T converUng the tariff rates into sterling [< 



produced la the British colonies or possessions. 

I'The Importation of prison-mane goods is prohibited. 

■■Cotton vum, polished or glazed, when Imported by manufi 

"Spun silk, when Imported bycllk undornear manuractur...q. <<uta ■•uui m 
tassel, and fringe manufacturers, (or use in tbeir own factories, free. 

BEaeh ball of binder (wine offered (or sale is to have a stamp attached With the name of the manufactarer or 
per pound in such ball. 

o Cloths, not rubbered or made waterproof, whetherof wool, cotton, unions, silk, or ramie. 60 Inches or over I 
the square yard, wiien Imported eieluslvely for the manufacture of mackintosh clothing. 15 pet cent ad valorem. 

BScItlerH' elTeetsand donsUuns for charitable purposes, free. 

B With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

ti Anglers' outfUa and troullng gear, when In the custody of tourists, free 

■*A otawbaek equal to one-thlid of the duly paid is allowed upon unbleached calico when used bym 



ets, biou 
andshawls-SSpetcent: 
gloves and mltls (ex- 
cept of calf, kid. or fur, 
35 per cent), socks, and 
stockings, 30 per cent; 
cloth lug exported to be 
dyed and cleaned and 
relmporled, and oiled 
Clothes. 30 per cent; 
other. 35 and 40 per 

Canada and HewfoundlaDd. a8 4a. l|}d. lor Honduras, and aa 

egrowlh.produce, or manufacture of the 

Wales. -'■—* ..-..--.. .- 

rlnee.maltliquors.splrits.toL , 



eles which ai 
Is. and New S 
.pply to dutlej 
Insdsugarun 



>d wholly froD 



, Google 
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RiTBS OF luFOBT Dut; Levied o 



COLONIAL ADMIKISTKATION. 



[October, 
a Otdes PosBEasioN'a or tbi 



Bermndn 

Honiiiini!" 

Wost India Islanda: 

Turks bland , 

Sl.Luclft" 

Barbndoa 

Virgin IsiimiJi:.": 
&t.i%rblm>hcr&Dd 

AiitiKUn'^ 

Dominica'.,";;;! 

BriUshQuiasa^' 



Ad VOL 
6 percent.... 
12i per cent ., 

aOpcroent ... 
mpcc"ce^lV;^ 

15 per cent.... 
10 per cent ,„. 

18 pet com. .. 

7|pcrpont.... 
K pel cent III. 
10 pet cent..., 



Linen, hemp, and Jate, 

Bperccnt 

I2| per cent 

20 per cent 

i6i percent';;;;;;;;;; 

IS per cent 

10 per cent 

7( per cent 

10 percent 

lopcr cent ;;;;;;.;;.. 

I2i per cent 

1G pel cent 



gilk. 

AdvO. 

12| percent 

M per cent 

IG| pec cent 

15 per cent 

10 per cent 

16 pel cent 

7( per cent 

lopercent ;;;;; 

wiper cent';;;; 

5 per cent 

15 per cent 



Woolen ami m 
Ad vol 

i2i per cent';;;;! 

20 per cent 

iBip4i'i^nt';;;;: 

15 per cent 

71 per cent 

lat'^r^MBt";;:; 



Bofe, 10 percent adval.; other, 20 pe 

I^ pci coot ad ral 

15 pec cent od vol 

Ttcioes, IS percent Kdval,; cordn^,4! 
7i per cent nd vol 

10 per cent ad vnt 

lOlMTccntadval 

Fl^hiiiE lines, ficc; other, 12) per ecu 

5 per cent ad val 

Cordage (Incloding gasketlng], 4a. 2d, 



in ad<lltlcina,l charge ol IS per c 



■iable « the rs 






_i additional c !.,..„_ ^ = 

c^e or manntocturefl of any other ol (he Xxvword Islands, free. 

\.a addlUanal chaise of Sat per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 
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Bath at Ittrota Dim Livns on Fbikcifal Ajchclu wt thb TAum or tbb Sktbui. Colonul a 
U.viTBD KixoDox, AccoBDiHa TO THs Latbbt BxruRHB — Continued. 



> OTBKB Fos^neioMB OF THE 



„,.„„„■», 


"""•Sfw)!""' 


Apparel. 


CoHon. 


Linen, hemp, and Jotc. 


911k. 


Woolen sod wotsted. 


Adial. 


.Id ml. 


Xdr^i. 


5 per cent ''■''"'■ 


js™i 


Adtal. 












Suck ror Dmkiojr uHs. id 
per cent; olhcr, W per 






























ForcxpoiWnghnme prod- 

pcr'ocQl. ' 
For BOgai or other Wsne 

products, free; olher, 

IS per cent. 
Empty produce bags, free; 

oilier, 10 per com. 


1«! per cent 




■ssswspK 

Iree: olher. lEper cenl. 

Ship' cmvas, (nc; other, 
IS per uent. 




















IB per cent 


-* 










71 per cent 
































^' 
























mpcrcent 

5petcent 




ceul 


B ere t 


a t 


"imi::::::::::::. 






15 


15 


U^,™ 


16 per cent 













•The vftlne ot the doUu bu 
la.2d. for Brillab Oujaiift. 

" Subject to B dednctloo ol 6 



>Q (aken aa 4a. If jd. for converting the taiiS rn 



erKngfor Caiuidii and Newfoundland, aa te.liid.for Hondur 
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COLONLAL ADMEflSTEATION. 



[OCTOBEB, 

E United Kisgdom, 



FOeSBSSIONS. 



Pig, bar, tod, plate, aliMt, 



Bod lea tb>n A 01 
oCber, fiee. 



Natal nnd Cape ol Oood 



Pl&ln sheet and lioop.U.M.. cc 
gated eheeta, screwi, and iialli 
per hundrednelgbl; other, 2a 



d ](iiat>i, angle Iron. tAnks, and llii plali 



e, tram, and lalla-ay rails, angle and T Iran, pipes (bra 
illd drawn), Iron monjKTj-, ele., free; H-rolled gli 
lanncl Iron, pipes (eaal). (Ire bara, ■n«ii mniiriiM nm 
i_. ri — . — — '^, common dray. 



aciiir»li 



JthllDCbplDS,2&pcrcept; 
tlery, 10 per cent; * c 



40s. per ton; other, part Iree, part Ifi per c 



Lt'ilr, 



! bH^e I 



: and hi 



,.. jiindtedw 

and material [01 _. 

Mandords, strain Init postfi. 



plp.;s( 






ol brtdgM, wharres, „ 

— ,,,-- pparalua.eoLumnsandslructuial 

buildinga.'iO pereenl; tanks, aOOgallona and under, 

&s.each; 200 gallons to «o gallons, 10s. each; other, part free, 
pert 20 percent (lacquered.ffi per cent). 
Corrugated, I«. per hundredweight; nnila and caaUngB, 3s. per 
huDdredweigttt, wire, wire netting, pipes, boiler plates and tubes, 
ebanncl. angle, and T Iron, tin plates, tools, sleepers, flah plates. 
etc., (roe: lanli3,8a.eaeh; hook and eje hltiges, 6a. pec hundred- 
weight; other, IS per cent or 25 per cent- 



Angle, channel, and T inin,railwa;,trainwa>', telegraph and telephone 
[Jpes,boller tubes, wire rope, fencing wire and standards, wlni* — - 
each; other agricultural ImplemcDts, Itee; other, part free, port 



Note.— For conUnnatlon of ra 



3f dutr on metals, see p. 1K£. 



iterlals lor rail ways sutiject (0 the provisions of the Indian ratlwBTs ai 



or rail ways subjec 
1(h), and for rgJlwi 



n {and such tramirars as the govemor-geaetal in council may, br noliflcalloD. 



I Imported for ^e purpose of packli 



Pieces of melal resembling In shape and In idle, and stamped 



In Imitation of sovereigns and ball 
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I United Kingdom, 



Qlam and glsaware. 



or 5 percent 

MwilVlnwi ooier, 51 percent 

Paper malilDKiinintliig.feltliiK.apin- 
"<nffi and wearing, free; a^jrleu^ 
tural. etc.. Implements. 15 per cent 
(eieept reapen and biuden, free); 
electric motora,25 percent; ottier, 
part free,j)ait23peT cent; cDgliies, 
traction, free; portable and piitcnc 
>aiet>' oil enetnes, 15 per cent; 

Wealing, Botir mlLllog, paper mak- 
ing, printing, and gas. portable, 
and traction engines, tree; ivasliing 
maehlnea and mangles, 25 per cent; 
other, part free, part 9) per cent, 
part 25 per cent. 

Forwoolenand boot manulocturcf, 
for manufacturing or dietilllng 
from "dy8odi1e."BgrleQl tural, bor- 
ticultutai, dairying, eeirlng, knit- 
ting, bookbinding, ruling, and 
printing, frets; roller, registering, 
and wasting machines, 20 per cent; 

Fire, gas. traction, and oil engines, 
sewing, knitting, kilting maehines, 
and Mricultural machinery, Itce: 
electric, 10 per cent: other, part 
free, pajt 5 per cent, part 20 pec 



Weighing nmcblnes (except plat- 
form wotgh brtdges, free), 15 per 
cent: spinning, weaving, planing, 
printing, paper making, Icle- 
grapblc, mining, setring machines, 
gaa, portable, tire, and traction en- 
gines, and nearly all other kinds 
of maebinery, free: other, 25 per 



UoaUyttee; other, Ti percent... 



e,part8d. 
nt; tllra. 



Boliles, lars, 
pipes, free; 
7t per cent. 



6i per cent' 


Ad ml. 








'^tSfoS? 


r bottles a 
Blpercen 


d glas tilea. 


Free 







id-bbu'ted). 20 per ei 



Qlasswaiv, cut. etched, or ground, 
anri bottles (except medieine hot' 
Hcs), 20 per cent; silvered, 25 per 
cent; other (including plate and 
sheet glass), 15 per cent. 



Bottles (plain), free; crown, si 
and- window, 29, per 100 sup, 
mirrors and plate glass (bei 



free; crown, sheet, 

"- — "-> sup.iMi: 

(beveled 



Window and plate glass, lamp cb 
neys and globes, and stoppers 
soda-water battles, 15 per ecu 
other, 25 per cent. 



n pairs: gloves, SO per 

Leather, patent kid, morocco, ete., 
15 percent,or2apereenl. 

other, Iiee: cap peaks end straps, 
manufactures, 20 per cent. 

Japanned, enameled, and morocco 
(other than block), free; chamois, 
20 percent; cut Into shapes, 22) per 
cent; other. Id. to w. per lb.; 
leather washers, free; otber leather 
wares, 20 per cent, 221 per cent, or 

Patent kid, morocco, etc., and book- 
binders' leather, Iree; other 4d. per 
lb.; men's boot uppers, IBs. per 
dozen pairs; other wares, 25 pel 



Patent, enameled, roan, morocco, 
pigskin, bookbinders', Are hose, 
belting and bands for machinery, 
tree; other 7| per cent. 



60s. per doien pairs. 



palm; part J5 per 



Cbtldren'B(aioG),tree: 
other, lis. ed. to 33s. 
per dozen pairs. 



s, free; bottles for aerated w 



•Siphons for acrotcd wi 
tree; otherwise, 3d. or 6d. per qozcu ukuhkb. 

' Black morocco and goat levant, 20 per cent ad valon 
cent ad valorem. 

sWnmght pipes under S inches internal diameter, fret 

•Poiedain chemical apparatus, ehlnawaro doorknobs 

10 Empty bottles on proof that they have been used In 

"'patent porcelain rotten for flout mills and earthen and porcelain ware for gcleutlflc ptuposes, bee, 
"Bottles, empty, free. 
"See note 18, p. 1546. 



foot; other, containing a fluid dram or leas quantity of liquid or other substance, 
>r foroiture, bootmaklng, or bookbinding), Persian sheep roan, and skivers, 35 per 



Tasmanion produce, and empty jam, fruit, and preserylng Jars, free; Insulaton for m 
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I United Kisgdou, 



iieii u— coQtlnaed . 



Inm and Iron wares, plain and galvanized. 



P\g, bar, rod, plntc, sheet, and hoop. 



KcwfoUQdlandS '. 



. ajd. pec ton; bar 1 



ToUed 



Bermuda 

1Vo!t India Inlanda: 

Bahamaa 

T II rki! Islands 

Jiimaitu 

SI. Lucia" 

Bt. Vincent" 

VirglQl^Buda" ";;;"! 

St. Chriilopher" " and 
Ncvls." iS 

Anticua'iw 

Mcmt-fprati's' 

Trinidad and Tobago . . . 



hoop (8 met 

gauge and tblpkcr), 2Se. 9Jd. per 
ton; sheets ocplatf^i, part, :si;.9)d. 
per Ion; pll^t,5pc^c^■nl;' Canada 
plates, flat gal *■!■ ' ' — 
rolled hoop (lesa I 
5p«rr— ' 



Boiler and ship philef, nnd pig, 
bee; taetrlng-Iiarrel hoop iinn, 
free; other hoop Iron, 6 per ceol; 



S per cent 

Cait hoop, free: other, 1'>1 per cent " 

Hoop for conslruclion ol barrelx, 
and mutal rooHiig, free: Other 2U 
&er cent. 

Pig, (ree; oiher, 161 percent 

Truss hoop, free; olher, 15 per cent. 
Hoop, free; other, 10 per cent 

Hoops, bars, and rod?, 6d, per 100 
_ pounds; other, 15 per cent. 

10 per cent 

Mpereeot 

i2i per cent*!!".'! ";;!ii;;"i;":;: 
^y*"""' 

Hoops, 71d. per bundrcdn-Clghl; pig, 
ifl per cent ad val.; boiler plates 
anil plates for i^teambonts and 
hargo;4. free; 01her,Enlvnni2e<l,2s. 
Id.pcr hundrednelgbt; blacli,ls. 
8d. per hundredweight. 



Ad. val. 

Cast-Iron pipe, S2s, IDld. per ton; tubes, boiler, 
& per cent: nalla (except cut and wire). 30 
pec cent: Ecrews and larks, Xi per cent; cat 
nails, id. per pound: rails w.lghlng not less 
than 15 pounds per linear yard for u^c only on 
railwnys employed In the eomnioQ carrying 
of goods and pnsengois and operated by 
steam motive pooer only, free; other rail, 
way and iramway mils. SO per rent ad val.: 
railway lish and lie plates, 32s.l01d. per ion; 
angle, T. channel, girder, etc.. Iron, part, 2Ss. 
Sid. per ton; part, JO per cent; wire (most 
lilnda), 20 per cent; hardware (most Idnds). 
30 per cent aDcluns. free: manufectnrea, SO 
percent; Mher. various rates, to 35 per cent. 

Cast-iron pijM!, foniliice weighing under S hun- 
dredwclghl, railway ralLi,' and stove plates, 
30 per cent; foralngs welghlnR overs hun- 
dred weight, anchors, coll chain, and boiler 
tubes, 10 percent; columnsandgtrdeia, etc., 
20 per cent: nails and splkea, cut or pressed, 
and wire italls.sa per cent: shoe nails, ^i per 
cent; other nails. 10 per cent: tools. 2a per 
eenl; cullory, 25 per cent and 35 per ccnl; 
other manulacluros. 10 per cent to 50 per 
cent (mostly 30 per cent).' 



i^rei, 

alle,3s. 
■JO per 












^^lop pound 


other 


part 


free 


part. 


,t™™^ 


c and culler>- 


10 per 


cm 


olhe 


r.free 



XaiK2s. perlOOpoimiis; other, part, free; part, 

Tek«tapliic and electrical apparatus, iron 
bridges, gas and water pipes, etc., free: other, 

Old, free; nails, -iplkcs, rivets, and clinches, 
iB.M.por 100 pounds; other, 16 per cent 

7i per cent" 

I'art, Iree; part. 10 per cent" 

lOpciceat't 

loiwrtem"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Furt, free: part. 121 percent" 

Water pipes and ralttray and tramway mntc- 

rlab, free; other. 5 per cent. 
Chains (black or galvanized) and bolts aud 

nuts. Is. 8d. per hundredweight: hucketsand 

Sill, 2i'. Id. per dozen; wire. blHCtc, la. 3d. per 
Lndredwe^ht: nails and spikes. Is. 2d. per 
hundredweight; other, part, Itee; part, 15 
per cent." 



, , : agricultural, iOpcrce 

or 25 per cent: sewing machines, 30 per cei 
railway locomotives and fire engines, 35 p.. 
cent; other engines and machinery, 2o per 



Printing, photoengmving, mining,! smelting, 
and iwricultural, if imported bv agricultural 
noeictles for the promotion ot agriculture, 
free: other agricultural (except plows and 
harrows not patenledi, a> percent; dating, 
ruling, paging, cutting, perforating, wool 
carding, spinning wheels, air luDtars. and 
bone crushers. 10 per cent: ahipa' and build- 
ers' machinery, power maeblnea for manu- 
facture of steam and other engines and 
boilers, machines Imported by manufac- 
turers for manulactiire oI boots and shoes, 
machinery patented and of a kind notinan- 
ufaciured m Newfoundlaud, and electric 
motors, 20 per cent; olher 30 per eeut.' 

^r cent I" 

Part, free; part, 20 per cent 

For manufticturlng or preparing agricuituiai 
and mineral prodiietK. Are englnat, locomo- 
tives, and sewing machines, free; other, 161 
percent. 

Part, (ree: part, 10 per cent 

Part, tree; part. 15 per eeut 

l-url, free: part, 10 per cent 

Fart, free; part, 10 per cent 

Part, free; part, 10 percent 

Part, free; part, 10 percent 

Part, tree; iiart, I2i percent 

Part, free; part, Sporeonl 

Mostly (ree: other 15 per cent 



1 iVe notes IS and 18, p. 1H7. 

! I'liiii's o( Ironol imil above SO Inches wide and of and above J inch thick. lOperccr 
i^iwodlsb rolled iron nail rods under 1 inch In diameter for mauufncturc of horseslK 
Kuugi' or thinner (oi mauufacturlng lubutar rivets, free; rolled round wire rods of ii 

• Machinery ofa class not made In Canada, when imported exclusively for use In fac 
'For rale of conversion into sterling, see note 15. p. 154T. 

•With an additional charge o( 10 per eenl on ihe duty leviable at the rates given. 
'.\ll rails. Dsb platen, fish bolls, and track spikes required by the contracton for cert 



: if for ships, all kinds, free. 

n or Elcel In the coll and not' o< 

;)ries for the manufacture ol beet- 

In railways, and nail strips 

Tfd., and to be dri 



I Inch In dlamed 
used in the manulaelure ol 



.e I inch in width and 



Taktrem; othurwlw. 30 per cent ad ralntcm. 

'■'Eleclric cable raBehlnery and npparotns for establishing and maintaining telegraphic communication with places 
plant andmalerinls for surveying and Improving ship chnnncls (under con tract or ogreement with Ihedovemment), free. 
" 'nm framework, and girders (iurliuling tic'- -"" -'" ■ ' '— ' — ' -' ' ' -'- ' ■" '- '— -' —■ 



valet, or elcetrlo power, 20 per cent ad 

beyond the sea, and machinery, tools, 

used ill iogwiiud works; agricultural implements; pampi; 
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E United Kingdom, 



Eartbentvnre and porceUIn, 




boots and shoes |. 


Boon and 
shoes (ol 
leather). 


Drain UIe«(not gl«iedf.20 per cent; other Ul«» 
and pipes, etc., a5 per cent; other, 30 per cenl. 


Ad. vol. 

eled etc., 20 or 30 per cent; pUte glass, 20 per cent 
to ai percent; sllv^crcd a5 percent; carboys, hot 
Ue»,Diiskfl,cut or molded tableware, lamp.., chim- 
in per cent; other, ai per cent. 


Ad rill. 
Lwtber, 10 per cent to 26 per cent: beltint;, 20 


Ad<xU. 
2Sp«rct, 


aoperccnl; olher,35pereent. 


Ornamental, fleured, nnd enameled glass, memorial 
flasks, jam, lampn. chimneys, shades, globus, and 


Rough, split, undres.<cd, imported by tanners, 
20 per cent: bookbinding leather and belt- 
ing, 10 per cent; other leather, 20 to 30 per 


»■»'»■ 








?&?;. 


"SiV&pi'Sn?"^"- """"* •■" 








■ 


p per cent. 


Glawwarc Tor holeLi, siplioas and bottles, free; 
other, 20 per cent. 




20 per ct. 

10 per el. 
iciperet 




I'hotoeraphic uppliancis, free; other, Ifil per 


Photographlcoppllaiieei!, free; otlicr,10) per cent'-. 


Joi'^^T^t:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


. ^ 


r. 


Uachincbelting, free; other, 15 per cent 


iSperct. 
lOperet. 


Tiles. Ss. per 1,000; wolcr pipes, free; other, 10 








Bott]cs.lree; other, 15 per cent [ Bottle*, fiec; olher,15 per cent 


MacMncbclting. free; other, 16 per cent 


l.ipcrct. 




Machine bclUng,'!recroih"^','iu'l»crceui '.;;!"! lOperct! 




Tiles, to2d. per 1,000; other, 10 per pent " 

Tfles, «. 2d. per 1,000; other,10 per cent" 

BolUea and water pipes, (rec; tiles. 6a. Sd. per 

1,000: other. 121 per cent." 
Tiles. «.2d. per 1,000; water pipes, free; Other, 

Walerand drain pipes and telPRraph materials, 
free: lile^ 12b. Cd. per l.oou; other, 15 per 




10 r nt 


lOperct, 








Machine belting, fiee; Mher, icj per cent 121 per ct, 

5 per cent 'T.PrM 




15 percent 


16 per cent 


16peret. 







^r pipes UDd fitting 



n Irrigation 



"Tools, Implements, nnd materials tc „ _ 

tDmlshlng hotebi, agricultural Implements and tool' 

I'Matfriala lor milways and Iramnays; apparatus ana 
Ing eleetrlclty or lor generating, measuring, conducting, 
the West Indies and Panama Telegraph Companies; and ti 
ilODcrs. and for any parochial bOBnl on the certiflcate oft) . 

II With BD addftionsl charge of 15 per cent on the duty levliible at inu niie.s fiviai. 

u Articles imported exclusivcl<f for the building- or repair of school houses; telegraphic, etc., epparalni and nppUaDcca; rallwaruid tramway plant. 



Qaklng cans and packing Irult and other produc 
9soI all kinds for genera 



materials for the Kingston G 
le commlnrtoner, Iree. 



ing, conducting, converting into power or light and measur- 
iplementa: lelegrupb muterlulK lor the Direct We«t India and 
ral Conunlffiionera, tlie Spanish Town Waterworks Commis- 



._ ^, >r 10 per cent on the duly lerlable at the ru 

"Tetegraphie, telephonic, and electrical apparatus and appliances, free. 
"Flre-cxllngulslilng apparatus; machinery and implements for water 
rodocls: ond machinery for the develoiiment or Improvement of nny husln 
1* Produce or manufactures of any other of the Leeward Islands, free, 
wwith an additional charge ol S3) per cent on the duty leviable al the i 



; printing p. 



le constractton ol slcombouti ttod b*ise>: e 



tertols for lallwayg and telegraphic 
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[OcroBs 

¥ THE tjHTTBD ElNODOU, 



India. 

Btralto 
pyloi 

New Soulh Wolea 
Victoria 



[n BunDah, R. 1)1; In 
otber parli, Rs. 3)|.i 



Kerosene (IncludlniF hU 
cents:* castor. R.f,Mce 
cocounut and aah. free; 



ilneiBl), it, 
tspercvft.; 
ither, 51 per 



quarts; 1 






New Zealand... 



Fleh,inliicra1<reHneil1 

ln,cocoiiDut.paln]. 1' 

|in bulk); other (in bulk), ._, ,.. 
gillon; In bottles, Sd. () pint and 

cxceedlDK 1 gallon) pei dozen, ac- 

Gordinjc 1o plze. 

COcoanut, palm, cod (In bulk), aeal. 

ivhale. bfack shale, rbodlum, free; 

■ ■ "a bottles), 4s. per ' 

pet gallon; otfiei 

b^riumea. 20 per cent ad i 
eating (In bulk), chiefly 
at miiieral oil. and keruseui;, du.; 
other, U, 3d.' 

JcDiiDo (in bulk), kerosene shale 
(once runtor gas making), rhodium, 
essential, flsh, ^hule, seal, penguin, 
candlenut,sad palm, free; eucalyp- 
tus. 20 per cent; perfumed, 2S per 
ecnt ad val.; vegetable or other |ln 
bnitlcs). IS per cent ad yal.; other, 



Rock, free; other. Is. 



scented, 2a per cent ad 
val.; powder, dry, and 
soft soap, 20 per cent ad 



Od live 
lies), 



Balid, and castor (In bot- 
per dozen pints; linseed 
vegetable oils (except chh- 



Brlliah New Qulnea... 
Natal and Cape of 



KewfonDdhuid " 



lor), Chinese, cod . .... 
(ooi (In bulk), IB. per galloi 
eral and other, £d, per gallt 
fumed, 25 per cent ad Tal.> 

Petfumeo, 10 per cent ad val. 
Od. per gallon. 

Esscnlialand perfumed, 20 per 



KB), free; crude petroleu 



lene and other illumlnatliig oils. 
f linseed and flaxseed.lOpereent 
val.; olive (in boltlea) and cort- 



and olive,* 20 per ce 
S5percentad vat." 
6 per cent ad val 



bltuminoug, 2b. 
Zfd. per (on of 
2.000 pounds; 



Harbor, Grace, 
and Carboneai, 
as. |d.; at Pla- 
ceutla,la.2jd.;B 
other ports, free. 



Toilet and soap powders 
and extracts, io per cent 
ad val.; other, 4s. 2d. per 
100 pounds, " 

Per pound, common. Id."; 
CBstlle and white. Id.; 
soap powders.30per cen t 



Harness soap. 20 per eent 
ad val,; Pearlfne and 
other soap powders, 90 
per cent ad val.; other. 
$5 per cent ad val. 



Pertonot2,000 ponnds, 

59. ; redued or table, 
7| percent ad val. 

Per IX pounds in 
bulk, 2Si.:a other- 
niK,3|d.ir 



When Imptoled I n 
bulk for sea ftsher- 
leii 9(d. per ton: 
dairy and table, 10 

other. 35 per cent 

G per cent ad val. 



1 Petroleum, with flashingpoint at or Bbave20C^ 
' For value on which percentage la lo lie reckon 
>S«lt Imported Into Calcutta and Ireued with th 
'Liuuld luct. the product of petroleum, with a 
urcc of motive power In oil engfnfa. 
"Except rcBncd mineral with point of ignition 
>nf whlrh ihn i^hlef rnmnonent part Is mineral 



If used for the tjatcblng ol Jute or other 



r lubricating purposes or lor fuel, 6 per cent ad val. 



n keroseoe oil when a 



of leather, cotton-sccd oil (when rendered 
>If unflt for human consumption, free. 
"~ eed, and fish, and castor oil |in bulk), Iree, 



irted solely for fuel purposes or for the manufacture of gas, alto rusmtinc, 3d, per gallon. Bad 
ed in brickmaklng), cod, sod, whale, seal, and penguin oil tor tanning, whale oil direct from the fli 
derednnAt for other than manufacturing purposes), and cocoanutand palm (unrefined), free. 



mSecnoteU, 

" A rebate of the duty is allowed 

"Sec note la, p. 1547. 



d used exclusively in Connection with the Industry of wool washing. 



"The duly on bllumii 
The advantages granted ti 



stories; otherwise, 21d. per gallon. 

a'< slock coal, auohas will posslhiouah a half-Inch screen, is not lo exceed fifd.per lonol 2,000 pounds. 

........ c A Canada the import di-' -• —'■■■-- • " 1 — '->- — ■.• -■ 



:e also extend to Cirent Bi 



1, the British Post 



monand casUlc soaps ol French origin are KI, and |d. pec pound, respectivsly. 
9, and any foreign coUDlry which Is entitled by treaty with Great Britain to 



"Bnlii imported from United Kingdom or any British possession, or lor the use of thi 
"Wllhan additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at ibe rates given, exct 
I'The duty on kerownc oil may, iu some eases, be increased by2id.per gallon. 
•"Sesame, oleln, beel oil, neutral lard stock, cotlon-seed.ancl other oils toTie used In mai 



tving fish, and oil the product of lish (except cod- 
' the duly Is allowed upon all coal supplied In St. 
It dutlea shall not be levied or " — ■"■■- 



at ad val. Olive qU ai 



coloring, 15 per c 
400 tons lmpMl«d annually by any person or corporation lor the purpose ot railway operations. 



.. lufacturing and bi 

oil) of British catcb, Iree. 
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OF THB UhtTKD KlKGDOH, 





oiu. unntBAu, RC 




Oils. 


Candles. 


Coals. 


Soap, 


Salt. 




Mineral otandtbo?M30° (est.lid.,b«- 
low lSD°t«t,3d. Otber, In bottles. 

coanut. oottin seed, lu^flcaHng. and 
palm, hee: raaenttal. 25 per cent ad 
val.; Olher, 9d.U, 


6s. per 100 
Free 


2E^d«^. 

Sperm, lis. 

Free 

186.8d,« 

10b. per 100 

12s. 6d. per 
lOO pounds. 
IGs. Sd. per 

16s. 8d, per 

168. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

lOOpolindS. 

16s. Sd, per 

100 pounds. 

Ba.M.perlOO 


Perlim. 


Peraii. 
Per 100 pounds, ii.)d 

Common ,4B.per 100 pounds; 
otber,20 percent ad val. 


PcrmH. 


West India Islands: 














Essential and perfumed. 16) per cent 
ad VBl.; petroleum, nepbtha, and 
gasolene, Tld.; othor,9d. 

Perlumcd, 20 per cent ad val.: roedl- 
einal and serving machine, lb per 
cent ad val.; pelrolcum, 21d.; other. 

Chemical, essential, and perfumed, 10 
per cen 1 ad val . ; kerosene, 2id. ; otber, 

Ker^ne, 6d.; other, IS percentad val. 

Kerosene and paraffin, 21d.: olive, 
spi-rm,and lara,ls.; other kinds. 9d. 

Olive.lB.; castor and cod liver, (cee: 

eoSsfi"""""""""- 

Castor.cod llver.and olive, Is.; petro- 
leum, per case ol 8 gallons, 2a,;' 

Castar,cod liver,and olive. Is,: petro- 
leum, per case of 8 gallons. Is. 6d.; 

Csslor.iod llver.and olive. Is.; petro- 
Icom, per case of 8 gallons. Is. 6d.; 

Castor and' cod liver, Is.Sd.; olive and 
collon seed (refined), Is.; keroeene 
and rock oi^percaseofs gallons. :&. 
6d., In other packages, 4J. per gal- 
lon; essential, 12i per cent ad val.; 
other, 8d. 

Creosote, 5 per cen tad val.; petroleum, 

Pcrt'iime^l,ined'lclnal, and essential, 16 
per cent ad val,; crude pclrolenm. 
Id.; other, Is. id. per gallon.'" 




Common, 5s, 6d, per 100 
pounds; olher, 16) per 

F^n?y, 20^r"cent ad val.; 
other &. 6d. per 100 

Common. 4a. Sd.; other, 10 
per cent ad val. 


Rock, leipet cent ad 




9s.4d.> 

M.2d.perl00 

pounds. 
4s.2d.perl00 

8a.4d.perl00 

8a.4d.perlOO 
pounds. 

89. 4d. per 100 
la.2d^perl00 

IS'"""" 


M.* 


St. Vincent' 


pounds;' ol^her, M. 




^" 




Viigln Islands'... 
Et, Christopher 




Ftancy.ioperccntadval.; 
other, 4s, 2d. per 100 

pounds. 
Fuicy,20peTcentad val.; 

poun^, 
Fancy,20 per cent ad val.; 
other, is. 2d, per 100 
pounis. 

2s, Id, per 100 ponnds 

Common. 2B.4d.; fancy, £1 


^Si""'™ 


























6 per cent ad val. 

Coarse, in bulk. Ss.lid. 
per 200 pounds; fine. 


British ifuiaaa'i 


Perhhd.Is.4d.".. 



I For rales of conversion Into sterling, see no 
"" '" ibackof BOpercentfaalluwed upon . . . 
n addlUonal charge of li per cent on the d< 



1547. 



Ith an additional charge of 10 per c 
oduco or manufadures of any oihci 
ie additional duly of 10 per cent Is i 
Itb an additional charge of 33) per < 



. . used as fuel In the working of 

.jviableatthpnHesirlven. 

..J the duty leviable e 
the l^eewaid Islands free, 
imposed on petroleum and Its product! 
t on the duty leviable at the rales give 



it the rales given 



Lble vapor at temperaturaa leas than 86° F., la. ed. per gallon. 
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POSSE?SiON3. 



Bacon and banu. 



maia 

RtroltB Sclllomeiits 

AuBtralosLa; 

New South WftlM ... 
Victoria 

Soath Australia 

Tnsmanla 

Xcw Zcnland 

Queensland 

Cape oCUood Hope' 

Noith America: 

Dominion of Candila i 



NcHtoundland' 

Bermuda 

Honduras' 

WtKt TndlB Islands: 

Turif!' Intandi . . 
Jnmaicn , 

St. Lucia" 

Bl. Vincent'*... 

fiarliudiis 

Grcnnda , 

Vii>;lnli<land>i* 
Rl.Chrisioplicr' 

Kcvisi'S" 

AnIiRuaHi.... 
Momsemit "> ° . 
Dominica"' 

Trinidad 

TobnRo 

Britlsb Guiana'^.. 



5per« 

Re.i.V. 

l89.Bd! 
37a. <d. 
188. Sd. 

l««.8d. 

■£is.... 

IS^.Sd. 



Smoke eared. 1».i, 9;d 
■nd 10 per cciil iv 
ral.; dr^ salted « 
pickled, 9b. 2)d. 

l^pcr cent ad vai. . . 

Bs.perlOOpouniis 

Is. 2d. per IW pounds. 

18s. Rd 

9s. 4d 

49. 2d, per IDD pounds. 

Ss. per 100 pounds 

Ss.M. per 100 pound. 
3s. Id. per 100 pounds. 
Ss. ^d. per 100 pounds, 
f?. 4d. per 100 pounds. 
Ss. 4(1, per 100 pounds. 



R,1.25'eemV"!!;.'! 

Per 100 pounds. l>e 
Beel,ias.Sd,: pork, 
Beef, 9s. 4d.; pork.l 



».Sd,(l)ut(crinc,S75,l 



leef and n 






Kaw,Irec; otJier.flBs.,. 

Raw.£lM.; roa^teil.fl 1' 

4d." 
Raw, 18s. 8d.; roasted, i 

l-s.4d. 
RaWiIree; masted, £1 8s. 






[Ireen.ffom coimtrv o( pro- 
duction.ll (ree: otlier- 



Id. per pound and 10 per 



Beef 4s., Uii. per barrel: 

^miii-m<-«^ and loin, eK. 
2iia. per barrel: other, 
Gf. 2a. per barrel." 

4s.l|d. per barrel 'of 'lioo' 

6s. per 100 pounds 

Is. 2d. per 100 pounds 

irw. per barrel of 200 

pODDds. 

10s. per barrel of !an 
4b, 2d. per 100 pounds 

lB,2d.per 100 pounds 

4s. 2d. per 100 potmds 

4s.2tl,per 100 pounds 

's.^d.pcrlOO pounds 

s, 2d, per 100 pounds 

s.4d. per barrel ol 200 



12t percentadvBl 

'JO per cent ad ral 

Hs.ld, perlOOpounds 

lSs.Sd 

ISs.Sd 

9s. 4d, (oleomargarine, 

8s. <d. per too pounds (ole- 
omargarine, 4s. Zd. per 
100 pounds), 

9s. 4<f. (butlerlne, etc., 
iB.Sd.l. 

68. per lUO pounds 

(88. 4d. per 100 pounds (oJe- 

8b. 4d. per 100 pounds 

fe. 4d. per 100 pounds 

10s, per 100 pounds 

|9s, 4d, (oleomargarine, 



Raw, 8s. per ICO ponTid 
roasted or prepared, 1^ 
per 100 pounds. 



lb colonial: Raw. 2(1". 
per 100 pounds; roesled, 
40s,per 100 pounds: other. 
161 percent ad val, 

5s. per 100 pounds.,......,,. 



DOpoimds .. 



18a. 8d 

4s, :d. per 100 pounds .. . 
fis. 4d. per 100 pounds . . ■ 
89. Id, per 100 pounds . . . 
tv'^. 4d. per lOU pounds . . . 
10s. Od. per 100 pounds.. 



By sea, per 100 poundfi, 
Pe"r I'oo pounds. Is. Gd . . . 







je table on p, 1503. 

} pounds: to be manulaetured [ntostarcb In 
rhieorjr or coOee, 66s, per cwl' 



•If manuiaclurcd from South African wheat and imported from c< 

'!( of South Afrlesn calchtng, free, 

• For mlL's ol conversion into sterling, tec nolo 15, p. 1517. 



u Or if purchased In b 



3"K»"« 



e. and all suchKi 
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J KlKCDOU, 







„«a-„™„ 


^nn„.«K. 


Cora. 


fike. 


F,^. 










Indian. 


Flour (nbeatcn). 




Drted. 


PlcklBl. 


l^bythtl. 


I^ barrel. 


Pcrnrt. 


Salted, 91 uUM^oUi^er.Spor gent Bd 


rrr btiircL 


























I^e „ 




Per 100 pounds, 2s. na.... 


I'cc luj pounds, fc 






9s. Id 


10 per cent ad vnl. 
20 per cent ad vnL 




rtr 100 nde 2s 






PerlOOpounds.M 




^,- 




Per 2,«Xi pounds, £1 

^■m-" 








■71 percent ad val 

6e. llri.i^ilorguirohmok; 
lng,a».l<l.). 






For di«lUI«tion. Sfd.i-^ 
Olhorwlse, (rec. 


1 

^rd"^.^^.'f!^J'^e^'^J1lc'^,-e5*^^fl.^rpori?SS^^^!.r"r?ll^lS^'^r''p!S;^: 
Furelun-CHUBbt lisU, imported ollicrwlae Iban In burrels, 2s. id. ptr lOU 
pounds. 


Free 


is. Id." 


Cloancd. is. Ifl;" teiuse 
uod unclewica, Irec. 


por out. Hcmng. «*lnion, tiitbot, liallbut, oud tnaeterBl, 4s. Hd. per bar- 
iBl; oUiar, BSpereenlttd val." 




^ 


. 




S per cent ad ™l. 






I2i per cent ttdvii. — 










Fr.0 




'?■ ppr^po""!''-- ■■■■■■- ■■ 




Frpe. 












□Ibcr.ai. p«r lOOpoiinds. 


pounds; olbCT, Is. Bd. per 100 puuII':^ 


M 




2s.pcri90 pounds 


2a 


^lmon,Ss,perc»t.;atbcr,2..«d. 








6d. per 100 poundu 


«,M .::.: 


IB. 6d. per laxpounds 


2».M „ Troulor«nlnion.C«.Sd.:otlitr,3a.Ild. 


«d 


is „ 


29. per IflOponndB 














IB, Id. per no pounds" 

2b. Id. per 100 pounds 

2s. Id. pet IQOpuDiKl:! 

2b, 6d. par IQO pounds 




3d „ 

Od „ 


liK ™... 


Is. 6d _ : Salmon, 8s.; olhtr, »■. id. 

iB.6d. „ f^lmon. Ss.' id.; 'muticrel, to. 2d.; 


M 








Id. per pound 


K.M 


le.5ld..p«ri00 pounds 


a«.U _ „ s»ini.m. S-. *d.; mMkorol, la. ad.; 

1 uUier, 2». Id. 



"Tf danuiRei) by water tn tniQsit, lOpercentnd vnl. 
"It damsHedbymtvr In tmiMlt. 20per'nontBdval. 
"WitliBnB'ldltloiialchBrs«oI lOpcrccnmn lbi> iliily loviahlc nt 
"The diit.v on pork mav, in jomc lases, he inrre.i."cil by »', I'l "•■■■ 
UA)! pnoliaKee eoiUttiiilnB ■ubMlluiai lorbulluttue.' 
lineii>>-l>inR nutrk. 

I'Thi'dutyoiifliiurmay tnmmoeiWMbi'lnerejijicdbyte. Id. wt tiMrnl. 
■■Willi uiiaddltiunal ihar.'oul lU iiereitii on llii' duly Ivvbiiili- at ilivra 
"With an addUliniDl rb^n^j ol lA per cenl ou the duly levtabli- ut Ihc m 

"Willi au ndili'iiinialcIiHrKo ol Kl| per cent on the duty leviable at ibe m 

■>60«notc(l,p. i6l'J. 



>y 3e.ld. pet 100 pounds 
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t> DBiKK— coDtlnaed. 



Plclclea and uuc«s. 



B«er ftnd >1c, In wood. 





6i^centadval.i,> 




P^M.d)wr«t7,76CM.W; 






bond, 6a. Sd.; otherwise, 
SB.; beel and other sugar, 






Si 














Nfttfll" and Cape ol Good 


Cane.aa.Sd.perlODpouQdB: 
oUier.ee.perlOO pounds. 


Not above No. 18 Dutch 
■landaid In color, testing 
not more than 7&° by the 

loo pouudB (with M.pei 
]OOpoundBforeacUa<ldl- 
UoQBl degree. 














West Indltt Muids: 






||:S;i!!KS::::::: 








ls.6d.perITOponnds 






*s.2d.peril»poundi 

4a,2d, per 100 bounds 




fll^'chrMopher* «nd 


AnHinm" « 


4a, 2d, per IM pounds 

Is. 2d. per 100 pounds 




DomnlM" 


Trt Idad dT baa 




Britlah Guiana"." 


4a. 8d 



ftrct 



.d TBi.l, 



Cane augar, Ge; beet and 
other imcar. 12s,> 

38 

Cmsbcd, ground, cube, loaf, 
Ublet. Icing, and castor, 
M. 4d.; other, 6s. 

«s.8d 

is. per 100 poonda 

Sugar aboTe No. Id Dutch 
standard In color, and all 
refined augar testing not 
more than 8ti° by the po- 
larlacope. 4a. 5id. per 100 
pounds (vlth Id. p«r 100 
pounds for each addi- 
tional degree): glucose. 
Id. per pound; maple, 20 

Loaf, cut loal, cube, caalor, 
and Icing sugar, 18e. 4Ad,; 

val,; maple, 35 per cent 

5 pet cent ad val 

B9.2|d 

89. per 100 pounds 

Ba.4d. per 100 pounds 

9s, Id, per 100 pounds 

Cryetraliizcd Ss. per ioo 
pounds; otber, 4s. per 100 
pounds. 

1^ per 100 pouuda 

6a. per 100 pounds 

£e.!ld.pet 100 pounda 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds 

8a. M. per 100 pounds 

10e.per 100 pounds 

lOa. per 100 pounds 






39. per dnzeu: sauces. 
Is, 6d. to 4a. per dozen. 
Ficklca, 3s. per gallon; 



2d. per pound... 



m per cent. 

16| percent . 
li per cent . . 
10 percent.. 

Ttpercent .. 
10percent^J. 

10 per cent.. 
10 per cent .. 

121 per cent . 
3d, per quart. 



From country o( pro- 
duction," Irec; oth- 
erwlae, 10 per cent 



SO per cent ad yal ., 



ISs. 9d. per cn-sk of M 
gallona (c''' ~* — 
gallon). 



gallona (old wine 



im countries giving boQntlcB on Its eiportallon, . 
reckoned, ace tabic un p. loSS. 

'i nn(\ fermented Kiiuors "used or conromcd " in 

)n all sugar used in the manofacture of ale 



the Straits Eettlcmenta Is farmed. 

beer, cordials, simps. Jams, Jellies, preserves, and confectlonery- 



□ntalnlngmi 
_ . ontaininf — 
II But If In pac 
"MeenolelS, p.i; 
"Spirits dlatillcd 



as spirit. 



n the produce of and within the South African cusloms 

. .. lint ha« been paid elsewhere in the union. Should a less i 

"if containing more than 50 per cent of spirit, rated aa aplrlt. 
iifiuenotel6.p. 1647. 



half pound, Sd. per pound. 
union pay the excise duty li 



ital or Cape Colony on splrlU, anlsH a 
ie difference la leviable. 



>' Or If purchaaed in liond in the United Klngdoi 

" By the commercial treaty between France and Canada, 

re exempt from the addilional duly oiaoporcentadval. 1 „. 

junlry wliich is entitled by treaty with Qrcat Britain to like advantages. 



the tea ao purchased is auch u 
" nonsparkllng wincscontaiL._„_. . 
le advantages granted to France al 



extend to Great Britain, tl 
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»f.! 



U.M 



FerjHWifgaa. 
Pertmned.Ra.ei palab1e,Bs.6 

HBO* 

Biandv, fensva, gin. nun, and 






aitlonaU 
Ob. aid.< 

VblBiy, 



'ilh 3d. pel caak or package ad- 



BniDdy and w 

6s.«.;' olbei 

Bum and gin, 6 



iskv, ;s.6d.:> 
^id.i 



Ram. 43.;' w^lsk; 



'Ss'-" 



miiudr,5a.:' othci.io.iu.- 
WbiBkv.^.ad.;' brandy, as.;' other, 

iaa.6d..' withld. additional lor every 
d^ree above ptnol. 



D txo DBINX— continued. 



la (In wood or bottle). 



..V. 



It of proof ipirit. 6a.; o1 



It, 9eM (and, In addition, T| per cent ad 

orletB.and l|d.ad- 
' decree np to 10 pei 



cent, tritli 30 per cent ad yi 



Spanifib, Red, Capo, and BIci: 
Klienlsli, 4a,l)i[; port and 
with *B. Ifd. per gallon, or I 

M per cent ad Tal I 20 per cent ad val. 

6a.V,d 1 28. Id. 

2a. Sd., with 25 per cent ad TBI, 

la., with 10 per cent ad val. 
Il0( value of 12s. per gallon or tipwardB.fts,; ofleMTalne,Ba.6d.'« 

Champagne, 6b.; otbci,Z6 per cent ad vol. 



26 per cent od val . . 



25 per cent ad va). 
ID per cent ad val. 
25 per cent ad vaL 



InbotUe,up to4y s 



rcDglb olprool ipirit, and 
i42*,8fl,3d,;ninH'ood.leai 



'alaenolezceedlngSa.ld. per gallon, and Ic 
id.2s.3id;inbotiae,2».6d.; other eorta, in wc 



u With an additional charge of 10 per cent on Ibe duty leviable at the ratea given. 

*> Malaga and MontUla, ooeting under 3|8. 3d. per gallon at port of atalpment, la. fi]d. per gallon. 

n With td. addlHonal per gallon for each degree oveiproof. 

" Irrespective of strength. 

BTho duty Is not to bt Icsa than ISs. 6d. per liquid gallon. 

"With no addltloQal charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the mtes (riven. 

■The measure in u»e is the old nine gallon, about five-slitbs ot the Imperial gallon. 

••ProduceormanurnctureBof any other of the Leeward Islands, free. 

"With an addlllonal ohatge ot '* per cent on the duty leviable at tlie rate given, 

"With an additional charKe of 33) per cent on the duly leviable -' ■>■- — ' — 

""-"- ■ — ■'."'"';??_'?'- * " — — - 



"Ofat.— „ .._ _ 

' With Id. additional per gallon lor eacb blgher degree. 

«8eenote*,p.l&i9. 

-The qnantlfyts subject to a 

**KoaplrlH (except liquors) i 

■If containing mora tban 42 



aieeeding 61. 



gallons, fid. per gallon. 



un allowance ol 5 per cent for breakage. 

mporled Into (be Colony ol a lower strength than 2S° tu 

oipnwf Bplrit, rated as spirit. 
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POSSESSIONS. 



JU.lin~. 



South Wales. 
Victoria 



Soulli Austmlla.. 



caTilii. music and maps, printed, eaerclse 
nnil mniiuscript QofL'booka, and prinloa 
labels. Iree; other slationcir, at por oenti 



. For manuTacture In 

eiwlse, 3a, Ci]. 
. For mannCacture In 



M. with 71 per cent 
kdTal.eddltlonal.' 

Is. with 71 per cent 
•dnJ-addiUoDal.' 



!\vfoundland<' 



TnrkB IslftDdB . . 



lOOpOUQi 



Cht. 2a. Sid.; other, 
BtrippHl or un^ 



BbUIuneiy— ]iatt free; part ^percent; part 
a.") per cent. Ink. 10 per ecnt: paper— cut. 
2d. per pound: wrilinBOnd prtotiQKpnpir, 
uncut, frflp; ottier papgr. *T*f r*''' Junadred- 

Wriliue (except taint-lined), bloltlog. and 
prinlin^ paper, and inlc. free; nrapplni; 
and linuo pf^Kir. 3a, «i . per hnndraiimfaLit. 
l>ena and penholders (not iBiicy), ffee: 
other ttnUoiicry— pact liee; j»n JO per 

Paper,' uncul: For ncivspapers, S per c«il: 
olbst nucut. not amaUnr than lAi by 141 
inchee,71 per cent; toi wrapptnt; (ruit (not 
exceeding 10 inches bj 10 inches] and but- 

per, free; atlascn. ehurta, maps, school 
liaUS; sluto pencils, mnsle. and prloUnj; 
Ink. Iree: other paper and Etatlonerj, Kl 

Paper. prInliDg and nritlnE (uncut, not less 
than deniy),and prlnlinK ink, tree; 'MBp- 
ping, Ba. per hundredrtoiglii; other and 

Paper, untiit (not less than demy siie), 
■mntlDg TOPCT, Ine: mUUis. cut. Id. per 
ponnd; other w>rts. b per cent. IVntlng 
and rulinftlnk, tree. (Pens, 16 per cent.) 

Plain and medicated tor hning chesta (o ci- 
H>rt pndine, and iittaUug paper, free: 
brown and nrapping and paper baea.iH. 
per huBdRdweight; .mitlni; md 'liuicy 
paper and fctalioncrv and ink, 10 per ceni. 

Pilntlin md tlthinapbte paper and hili. 
miirble paper, atham, chons, maps, and 

rrlnliiK and liUxHiaphle paper Bnd Ink. 
marble paper, atlaeea, cltatls, maps, and 
Biudc, free: other, 71 per cent. 

Various rates, IromlOperoenl to Sftper c«nt. 

Printing Toper and Iidi.irhen tanprnrled by 

prlntera (or their buslncKs. and parchment 
orwat paper for wrapping boue!eB,*< fish, 
or lelvterpnokhlg.BQheol maps and uliHne. 



».4d 

Fine cut, 40 per ci 



Per I, HO, '.Me. B, 
Per 100, U. 2d.. 
Per 1,000, 10a... 



ISlporeeDt .. 



rn ndatatiinfeTy .lOtper i 



tree; other paper ., ., 

Bcceipt bookK. billheads, and fornu, import- 
ad br the Weat India and Pamm tele- 
graph Co., Ltd.. and printing Ink, tree: 
other, 15 per cent. 



80 pounds net 

Sht, 2e. per 
; other IB. 6d. 






■ Xot being British copyright irorlis. 



South Africa and Imported orertand, free. 
IS, p. ) 

ne of llic ariieie or eome distiiigulaliing 
'ith an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty 



•tr.is. 



P iliUluB f pc and Ink. nne, abaxta.-muslc, 
and tarda (except playuig oaids), free; 
Other, IS par sent. 

PrlntlziK paper and itik. tree: other, 7| per 



ran .tree: putt II 



Fi««. 



nsolan taliiiM or other material, a 



'If the pnide 

•For rate) Of conversion inlo sterling seen 
itVithan additional ehaigeol lOpermnt. 
'The duty on loluicco may. In some cases, I 



■ipcd or marked on ImportallDll 
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Accofflusa TO ittE LATBar Betubhb, etc.— Continuod. 




»,«ELL*K<o™..T,CL,». 


POSSESSIONS. 


Tobacco. 












«.™. 




Conlinood: 
Vii«lnW«na.'.... 

BLChristopherH.. 
Nil-la" 


„...'^.':tr.".':-. 


ftr pound. 


"L^i^T^a,"2a.M. 
per 100; other, Sa. 

p«r 100; oiher.'ss! 

"long Tows," 2a. ed.i 

ollier.Sa. 
"LongToiIia,"28.M.; 

" Long Toms," la. 6d . ; 

OTher.Ea. 
5s „ 


Erlmiiv ^p«r and Utl'dioe: otlnr 10 |«r 
lOporisBiH 

Ifi per cent 


Fiee '*''"* 




tB.Sd 


Free 




Sa.Gd 




MoDtscrart" 










1 






etccnt 








Be 


Maps and cbarU, free; oOur.e^pei'aent 

llaip»«i>ilcli«Ma,free;other,Dper«mt 

oaidt.'fFee; othar.l&jier oeDCi" 






ttHnaeOpouii^.lk, 

ea.;;o..orwi..^ 



















Bot being BdtHh dopyrlght irotka. 




_ia] cbarge of 10 per ecnl on tbs dntr >leT4aUe >c the nUee ElTen. 
Ini>«i;ka«e»o[leasthan600pininrta, 'is. pcriioQna. 
iDoTcharge of S3( pec cent on ttie duty lailaue at thejatutdTOn. 

,_, i. c „ 154, 

JOponnds; BlhBrwtee,*.ia. 
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Ratm op Ezpokt Duty Lbvibd tn thb TABirFs of the Sbteral Colonial amd Otitbr PoasBSSiONfl op thk Uim'KD Einodom, 

ACCOBDINO TO THE LATEST RFTUDNS BbCEIVBD DP TO THE DaTE Of THB POBUCATION OF THE PSEBEKT NUKBEB OF THE CoLONLAL 

Abstraot. 

[Note.— Id colonies other thAn tboce tpecifled no export duties ue leyied.] 



India.... 



AnMnladA: 

NewZeaiuid... 



Cape of Good H<^.. 

BoadU'.vs* 

West Indies: 



Plumbago, per cut 

Elephants,! each 

Conec, tea,' cocoa, per cwl.. 

Honu of ipotted deer and n 



Scrap Iron, per ton 

QoltT exported [rom the North Island, 
per ounce troy (10 caiata and upward 

Oysters exported from the North laland. 

Cedar limber, log, per 100 Bupertclal 
feet an Inch thick. 

Ceder timber, sawed, If more than 4 
Inchta thick, per 100 BUperBcial feet. 

Station produCB exported across the 
border, otber than by Queensland 
rallirays, viz: Wool, shcepakina, and 

BSehe-de-nier- per ton 

Obi riches, each....'. 

Oftrlch eggs, each 

Diamonds, ad val 

logany, per I.ODO nipei^i&l feet 

eteartliB, per ton 






Balt,a^Tnl. . 
Arrowroot or other itarchee, per 
pounds. 

Cneoa. peicwt 

ColTee, per cut 

Cotton, percwt 

Molnwes, per cask olSOgallonaor more. 
MolasBca. per cask -■ ' — •' — "" — ' 



Ions. 



iOial- 



lore than 60 gallons 
exceedi ng 00 gal Ions 
^ackage under 672 



Bum, per cask 
Rum, per cask 
Sugar, per cask m j 

pounds grosB velgLi. 
Sugar, per cask under 34-inch trusaaud 

above 672 pounds jgrofls weight. 
Sugar, per hogsbead, from S4-mcb to 40- 

Sugor, per hogshead abaTe40-incb truss. 

Spicee. perS pounds 

Domea^ produce; 



Cottonseed, per cwt 

Lcwwood. percwt 

Bpiras, percwt 

Bnlle.cowB, and oxen, each 

Horses and mules, each 

Calves (not more than B months old). 

Sheep, lambs, and socking pigs, each. . 
OoaM and kids, each 



Bs, 14. 

Rs. 2. 

K.i. ascents. 



1 percent* 



Is 30. 
Is6d. 



Bogsand plgs(other than sucking pigs). 



Wreck goods, ad val 

Sugar, per hogshead, not exceeding 42 

Sugar, per tierce, not exceeding Sfrlnch 

Sugar, per barrel 

Sugar, other packages, per ton 

Rum, per 100 gallons 

Anlruals: Homed cattle, eacb 

. Bay leaves per 100 pounds 

Cocoa, per 100 pounds 

"oflee, per lOO pounds 

Bay, per gallon 

Other kinds If expressed or equelled, ; 

Other liinJii If otherwise extracted, 



Llmi 






half barrel. 
Orangea, ber barrel. 
Oranges, per box, 

lult, preserved: 

JJraeSt pickled, per barrel, 
Tamatluds. per barrel 



exceeding one 
not exceeding 



Jamatiuds. per 1 

Fruit Jams and trail JelUes, per 100 ■ 

Gfiwer, per barrel 

Hides and skins: 

Cattle hides, each 

All other skins, per dozen... 
Ime )ulce- 



TartleshSlpeTpoimd 

-■ood: 

Firewood, per cord 

Logwood, per cord 

Asphalt or pitch, raw, per ton or pe 

Asphalt or pilch, boiled, pet (on... 



DlstllledandreSned,per340gBllons. 
. jeoa, pi"- ■"" -'" 



Cocoa, per lOO pounds, . , 



I No elephants can be shipped tor export wltboot the prodncUoa of a permit fortheir ._ 
'An addidooal export dnly, at the late of 20 cents per 100 pounds. Is also levied on t«a. 

• Fee payable upon the registration o( diamonds lor exportation, 

* For rate of conversion into pounds sterling, see note 16. p. 1547. 
>A duly of I| per cent ad valorem is levied on the reexport of all articlei (with a lew 
*FiuUilsduty tbe value of the salt Is fixed by ordinance at 3|d. peiboshe 



remoTSl hom the district in which the elepbanta bare bean captorad. 



exc«pUonj} tbat have not paid Impott duty. 
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[For the ratci ol duty leTiable on the articles, see pp. IfiW-lMO.] 



Ybjui, sLIlc, BewlDg thread, C 
Cordase,etc.: 

Coir cables, tarred ....... 



...per pound.. 



Cordage, hemp, Europmn. . . 

Coidi^, hemp, Uanlla 

All other sorts 



md channel, other i 



Angle, , 

Angle and T, other than Lowmoor or Swedish (If galvanlwd) do 

Channel (If galvaniied) : 

Bar, Lowmoor pettc 

Bar, Swedish do 

Bar, tJwedLih, nail rod, also round rod, under halt an iocbfu dlomelar : do 

Bar, other kinds do 

. Bar, other, naU rod and round rod ULdcr tialf aa Inch In diameter do 

Bar,other(if galvanizedl do 

Beams, joints, piltur&glrdera, bridge works, and other Kicb descriptions ol lion imported eicluaively for building purposes 

Plate and sheet, Lowmoor per to 

Plate and sheet, Swedish 

Plate and sheet and hoo]», other kinds ; per to 

Hoops, other kinds (if galvanized) 

Plate, other kinds (it galvanized) peilo 

Plate, other kinds {» tinned) 

Sheets, other kinds (if gal van lied) ; per oh 

Sheets. other kinds (lead coaled) ; 

Bar. hoop, plate, and sbcet, Lowmoor and Sw^fah (If (nilTaniipd'i 

Bar [incluQlng angle, T, and channel) hoop, plate, and iiheet (tinned) 

Kails, rose, wire, and Bat beaded perc* 

Nails. cJn."p do. 

Nails, other sorts. Including galvanized or Uoned i 

KiTetsand washeis, Lowmoor iwrcn 

lUyplsand washers. Lowmoor <il galvanized)... 



!r kinds... 



Is lit galvantz^ or tloned) .. 



..pero 



Ld tut>cs. including fltUngs therefor, s 
ions of™^"[idtar '" ""■"'• 



^ snbjucl to the 

7 ol Her Uajcsty, and 
'-'•'• — Witt... 



Rfdgiug,Ba!vani!ed 

Wire. Including fencing wlreai 
All other sorts. Including wire i 
Steel- 
Basic, all sons (other than galvanlied or tinned basic steel sheets) .. . 

Basic eheeiB (H calvnnized) 

Basic aheeta (If tinned) 

Beams. JolHts. pillars, girdeis. bridge worlra,BDd other descriptions ol 



j1 imported ozclosiTely lor building pi 



AnRle. channel and spring . . 

eriocpt gaWanli'-^ ■■" 
galvanized) .. 



Kuts and bolls and nail rods. . . 



Pipes and tabes, including fittings therefor, such as bends, boots, elbows, te 

PI »!«. and sheets 

and sheets, planished . . 



i, sockets, flanges, and tb 



Plates and sheets other 

Plates and sheets othe. 

Bails, choirs, deepers, 
the ptDThdons of the 
and mch tramways i 

Blvcts and washeis . . . 



inba^c (it galvanized)... 



le goyemor-gcnenil in 



dngs. lever boxes, clips, ticbarH. i^ tbOi plates, other than for sucb rallwaysas are subject to 
'' — ' lucb railways as are coD^lmcted In a native State under the sezcnklDty of Her Uaiesty, 

. , ,.. ■■„..„. -.W.J.^ ..._^Jfl| 



T bars (il galvanized) .. 

T bars ill tinned) 

Cast and hlislcred. of an 
Wire, excluding wire nei 



False pearls, boria 

Falsa pearls, iauria. . . 
Falsa pearia, lolakh. . . 
Falsa p«wb, natbla . . 
False pearls, tfii'hla . . 
False pearls, w 
All other sorts. 



..per 133) pounds.. 
pet Ihoiimnd.. 



ajtouti 



Linseed per gallon 

Otto ol sorts per ounce 

Whale (except sperraaceli) and fish percwl 

Other, Including paniffln wai 

lEichonge value olmpee about 33 cents; anna, one.ciiteenlh ol rupee; pice, one- fourth of aoba. 



, Google 



Tahiep Valuation, acoosdiko i 



COiLQiflAX ADiLtNJSlRAHQS. 



[OCIOBKB, 

I Pbsce\-tagb Duties ahe 



ARTICLES. 


™2X.. 


'^"\^S£?''"""'^' 






.per pound.. 


Ji..i.p, 
























ArtJcteic.f£«>d«nil<Wnii; 






:^rf.:: 
















{pHEi. 




100 








.perpetma . 










eilK»r: 






do 


























































Te«^ 






.p^ pound.. 












■ 





-Taiuff Valcation, accordisi 



o[ duty Icvlnble on tbc articles, sec fp.iU6-lal7.] 



AKTlCLEfl. 


Tariff TOl- 
uatlon. 


CoUoiXitoods; 




£. e. 

<6 

90 
6& 


Gray jfttoaels | 










per pound gmy wdRh t. . 


Yam., turkey n^ 





EiTES OF Additiokal Doty Leviable os Sluab Istpohtbi* j: 



3 £0DItTIES ON TUG £2POIITATIOH 



COt-NXBIES. 


Kinds ol sogUT. 


Additionnl 


ArgentlnoBepuhllC. 




ftrmt 

sis 

■ 110 
14 7 

III 














or Co lo 87 per eent lut Ftiuch aokmiiil «ugai. 






Koxond rBilBedEuttHrainKDiliiaoiciyataJsota.iiiialmmnata>il- 
ard of US per ecnt palarizaliou. 




Kefined uiflar mulei SS per cent >iid of at leut 30 pei cent jUloti- 

Cuuly aod sugar in wUltc. bard JoaTM, blaolu, ctyaUli, etc, ol at 
Iflflsl 99t per Bent polDjizKlion. 














Bugar of less Itmo 9» percent polariiation, but QOt iea> tban 88 pel 
BugaroM«8tli«ieS.lWr«™t,butHOtlesat]«ui75iiereenl. 
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Batxb of ImEBEar, Pbicx or Isbub, and Curbknt Mabitf t Fbicbs or Leading Bondo, Stocks, and Sbcubitibs of tbb Fukcipal 
1 Colonies in thx London Mabketb, 1896-1900. 
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pilce. 


Orlglniil 


™.,o™,.. 


nntedeemed. 


i 


H^BSEI PItlCES in— 


SiSS 


STOCK. 


1 

1 

s 


1 


i. 

f 
K 


ISM 


18B7 


ISM 


IS to 


IftW 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


CiPE or OOOD HOPE. 


i 


7,407,700 
2.615.(100 

2,000,000 

- 8.000.000 

S.791.S95 

9.097.508 


1 




1915-19 

1923 

iws 
me 


* SSI'S 

9,997,5(16 
6, 6.10, 780 

63,412,192 

ii;wfj;2oj 


100 

00 

00 
100 




I07i 
109 

i 


13 
10 

"i 

116 


08 
09 

7i 


11 
11 

09 

19 

w 

90 


106 
112 

!« 

Ill 

Si 

'1 


08 
U 

(K 
OK 
11" 
109 

1 

63 

119 
100 


105 
102 

1 
1 

IDOl 
110 


1061 

11 

61 
601 

112 
1021 

1101 

11 

■ 1 1 

lis* 

981 


103 
1^1 

103" 

\o'' 
loo: 

92 

108 

1101 
09 


05 
01 
Ofl 

108 
107 

i 

102 
1151 
112 

i(oi 


s 

04i 
9fli 

1131 
112 

114j 
102 




4ti.is:i» 


01 








u 






...... 














^i 






4.3ST,4O0 
ll,«»,uoi) 














\?4 
m 

Mi 


im 

1 


64 


601 
















los- 






n\ 
































1931 
1«2-M 


Rx. 1,574,190 

1,275,100 
482,390 

758.™ 
75,400 

3,^'1« 

sIjhIsit 

1,000,000 




"— 


es 




1 




100 

100 
lOO 
100 
100 

100 


s, 


lOfil 
116 


il 


120 


IMi 










200. uou 
1,275,000 

183.1M 

1,300,000 
700,000 

'■■■B^ioiUt' 

3,714,917 

1,000,000 


























019 
K7 

1929-49 


l-S,l 
113i 


H71 
loai 


123 
121 

loa; 


116) 
1161 
106i 


laM 

lis 

107 


liP 

im' 


1201 


116 
112 


im 
iia 

^1 


*i.iS7e 

M, 1«&! 

♦i oon. Inscribed 

SM iiiscrlUetl 


»1 

= 




::::■: 
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LIST OF BOOKS 

(WITH aXFBRXFOSB TO PXKIOSIOAU] 



THEORY OF COLONIZATION, GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES, PROTECTORATES, ANl) 
RELATED TOPICS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thia list was sent to the Hon. Henry Cabot Ixx^, chairman of the Senate Committee of the Philippines, in response to a request 
received from him tor a report on the resourcee of the Library upon the subject of colonization. 

The Senate, by resolutions May 3 and 8, 1900, respectively, authorized the printing of 500 copies each for the Senate and the Library 
of Coneresa. 

The scope of the list is indicated by the table of contents. The theory of coloniMtion and the government of dependencies form the 
basis of the compilation. To this has been added mguificant literature upon the corollaries of colonization, viz, expansion, imperialism, 
Anglo-Saxon interests, the Far Eastern question. 

Worka upon the political history and geography of the dependencies of the European nations have been made a special feature of 
the compilation. 

For a preliminary study of the subject of colonies, Payne's History of European Colonies affords a convenient manual. Barton's 
Short History of British Colonial Policy tracea the history of the growth of the Bnlish colonial empire from the beginnings of colonization 
down to 1885. 

Ireland's Tropical Colonization ia a study of the government of tropical colonies, the materia! rcquircmpnia for their successful 
development, with a discussion of the value of these dependencies to the sovereign Stale. The work is the result of long study of the 
subject and ia provided with a u«;ful biblioprafihy. 

Sccley's Expansion of England is a scientific study of the problem ot English histoir as illustrated in the growth of the Empire in 
the eighteenth century. Woodward's A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870, is a more detailed narration 
of the acquisition and settlement of the British colonies. 

Professor Seeley, in his Growth ot the British PoUcy, studies the history of the transformation of England from an insular nation 
into a "great power." 

Cotton and Payne's "Colonies and dependencies," in the English (Stizen Series, is a compact account cf the administration of the 
English colonies. 

Lucas's Historical Geography of the British Colonies is a most valuable guide upon the political, social, and geographical features 
of the various Britisb dependencies. It is of the first importance as a general treatise upon the colonies collectively, constituting a most 
reUable introduction to a study of colonial history. 

Leroy-Beaulieu's De la Colonisation Chez lea Feuplee Modemes ia an elaborate survey of colonies and colonial systems of the 
world by a political economiat of high repute. 

Merivale's Lectures is a study of the economic features of colonization and colonies. 

Sir G. 0. Lewis's Essay on the Government of Dependencies is a discussion of the historical and political principles of 
colonization. 

Heeron's Political System ot Europe and its Colonies ia one of the earlier scientific studies ot colonization, with copious bibUo- 
graphical references. 

The chapter on colonies in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations is a scientific study of the economic value of dependencies. 

The handbooks or annals of various colonial governments are useful works of i eference for statistical information. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Reports issiuu at intervals by the forei^ office of Great Britain embody Infonnation upon the 
history, the administration, and the commercial interests of British and foreign colonies. The Consular Beports of this country also 
coutain similar material. 

The current statistics of the colonies are set forth in Statistical Abstracts for the Several Colonial and other Poeeessions of the 
United Kingdom, published by the British Government. These Abstracts are incorporated in the Parliamentary seEsional papers. 

The Board of Trade Journal, published by the Government Board of Trade, London, and The Imperial Institute Journal are 
current sources of information ujion trie trade, resources, and administration of the English colonies. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute is a repository of many valuable papers upon the colonial interests of Great 
Britain. 

The Imperial ajid Asiatic Quarierly deals with the literature as well as the politics ot the colonies. 

The periodicals. Questions Diplomatiques et Colonialea, the Kevue Maritime et Coloniale, and the Bulletin de la Soei^tii des 
Etudes Cofoniales, are mainly devoted to French colonial interests. 

The following German periodicals deal with colonial subjects, particularly with German colonies: Deutsches Kolonialblalt, 
Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Oraan der Deutschen Kolonialgesellachiift, Deutscher Kolonial-Kalendar, Jahresbericht der Deutachen 
Kolonialgescllachatt, and the Koloniaies Jahrbuch, 

A. P. 0. Griffin, 
Cki^ Division o/ Bibliographi/. 

HEnDEBT PcrsAif, 

LiliTarian of Congreu, 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE THEORY OF COLONIZATION AND RELATED TOPICS. 



COLONIES. 

THEORY OF COLONIZATION, GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES, PROTECTORATES, ETC. 
BOOKS. 

Austin, O. P. Colonial eyslema of the world. The coloniea, protectorates, dependencies, and spheres of inflnence of all nations 
eserciaing authority outside their immediate territory, showing form of goTemment, area, population, revenue, etc. (In 
United States. Bureau of Statistics. A^tontbly Summary of Gommeroo and finance. December, 1898, pp. 1463-1498. 
Washington, 1899.) 

Bacon, Sir Frands. An essay on plantations. {In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 1-4, London [1733].) Also in the various 
editions of bis works. 

Barr6 de Saint-Venant, Adhgrnar Jean Claude. Dea colonies moderoes sous la zone torride, et paiticuli^mcnt de cells de Stuat-Domingue. 
Paris: Brochut, 1802. xvi, 512 pp. 8'. 

Billiard, A. Politique et organisation coloniales. (Principes g^n^raux.) Paris: Giard et Brifire, 1898. 300 pp. 8°, 

Bonnassieux, Pierre. Lesgrandes compagoies de commerce. !^tude pourservir il I'histoirede la colonisation. Paris: Plon, 1802. &62 
(I)PP. 8=. 

Bordier, A. la colonisation seientifique et les colonies franeaises. Paris: Bcinwald, 1884. xvi, 506 pp. S". 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The leeeon of popular government. New York: MocmiUan Company, 1899. 2 vols. 8°. The lesson of 
colonization, vol. 2, pp. 282-319. 

Brougham, Henry, Baron. An inquiry into the colonial policy of the European powers. Edinburgh: Printed by D. Willison, 1803. 
2 vols. 6°. Contents: volume I. Of tbe political relations between a State and its colonies; of the commerdal relations 
betiveen a State and its colonies; of the relation of a free colonial trade; of the commercial relation between a State and its 
coloni&'i, as modified by the policy of modem Europe; of tbe particular relations of the colonies of the European powers to 
their mother countries; of the colonial policy of the United Provinces; of the colonial policy of Spain; of the colonial policy 
of Portug^, Denmark, and Sweden; of the colonial policy of England and France. Notes and illustrations to tlie first volume 
of tbe foreign relations of colonies. Volume II. Of the mutual relations of colonies with respect to their dependence on the 
mother countries; of tbe interests of the European colonies as connected with the reestablishmcnt of the French power in the 
West Indies; of the consequences of the establishment of a negro commonwealth in tbe West Indies to the interest of the 
colonies which remain under the dominion of the mother conn&y; of tbe foreign relations of States as influenced by their 
colonial relations; of tbe foreign policy of Slates in general, and as influenced by their colonial relations; of the relative 
interests of the different European powers, as well in their colonies as in other quarters, on accountof their colonial relations; 
of the intercolonial relations of the European powers as influenced by the position of affairs in America; of the eEtemal 
relations of tlie European powers in different quarters as influenced by their colonial interests; of the domestic policy of the 
European powers in their colonial establishments; of tbe free-n^ro system, or the policy of cultivating the colonies by means 
of free negroes; of the negro-slave system, or the present state ofsociety in the slave colonies and the means of improving it. 

Buller, Charles. Speech in the House of Commons, April 6, 1843, on systematic colonization. (In Wakefield, E. G.; A view of the 
art of colonization, pp. 457-500. London, 1849.) 

Cairnes, J. E. Colonization and colonial government. (In bis Political essays, pp. 1-58. London, 1873.) 

Cerisier, Charles. Impressions colonialcs (1868-1892). t.tade comparative decolonisation. Paris: Berger-Levraultetde., 1893. Avec 
une carte, viii, 357 (2) pp. 8°. 

CliMlley-Bert, J. L^ compagniea de colonisation sous I'ancien regime. Paris: Colin, 1898. (2), 192 pp. 12°. 

Child, Sir Josiah, A discourse concerning plantations. (In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 31-40. London [1733]. 

Deckert, E. Die Kolonialreiche und Kolonisationsobieete der Gegenwart, Kolonialpolitischo und kolonialgeograpliiscbe Sfcizzen. 
Leipzig; Froiiberg, 1885. iv, 240 pp. 8°. 

Denancy, E. De la colonisation dans ses rapports avec la production et la consommation. fipemay: Dubreuil, 1894. 131 pp. 16". 

Deepagnet, F. Essai sur les protectorata. Paris: Laroae, 1896. 412 pp. 8°. 

Dubois, Marcel, SyetLmes coloniaux et peuples colonisateurs. Paris: Plon, 1895, jv, 287 pp. 8°. 

Engelhardt, E. Les protectorats anciens et modernes. Etude historique et juridique. Paris: Pedone-Lanriel, 1896. 232 pp. 8°, 

Etienne, Eugfine. Les compaguies de coloniaation. Paris: Challamel, 1897, 76 pp. 8°. 

Fincb, John. The natural tjoundaries of empires, and a new view of colonization. London: Longman, Brown [etc.], 1844. viii, 279 
pp. 16°, 

Gairal, Franf ois. Lc protectorat international. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. [1896.] 313 pp. 8". 

Girault, A. Principes de colonisation et de l^islation coloniale. Paris: lArose, 1895. 637 pp. 12". 

■■■ Le problfime colonial, I^ris: Marescq, 1894. 52 pp. 8'. 
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He«ren, A. H. L. A mannal of the history of the political syetem of Eiirope and ita colonies, from its formation at the dose of the 

fifteenth century to its reestablialiment upon the fall of Napoleon. Translated from the fifth German edition. Oxford: D. A. 

Talboys, 1834. 2 vols. 8°. 

Same. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1857. xsxii, 540 pp. 8°. 

Hinds, Samuel. Es«iy on coloni7.ation, (In Wafeefield, E. G.: A view of the art of colonization, pp. 107-119. London, 1849.) Thb 

essay was firgt printed in Whately'e Thoughts on Secondary Punishmenta, London, 1832. 
Howison, John. European colonies in various parts of the world, viewed in their social, moral, tod physical condition. London: 

Richard Bentley, 1834. 2 vols. 8°. 
Institut Colonial International. Comptes rendus de la session tenne h La Haye, Sept., 1895. Paris: Colin, 1895. (2), 427 pp. 8°. 
^ Bibliotht^ue coloniale Internationale. 1* sfir. la main-d'(Buvre am colonies. 3 vols. 2" efir. I-es tonctionnaires coloniaui. 

2 vols. 3" s^r. Le regime toncier auz colonies. 4 vols. 4' sfir. Le regime des protectorata. 4 vols. Bruielles: 1895-1899. 

13 vols. 8°. 
Ireland, Alleyne. Tropical coloniitation: an introduction to the study of the subject. London: Macmillan, 1899. xii, 282 pp. 8°. 

Bibliography, pp. 227-259. 
Kze, Gaston, i'.tade thfiorique et pratique sur I'occupaUon comme mode d'acqufirir lea territoires en droit international. Paris: Giard 

et Briire, 1896. ui, 393 pp. 8°. 
Kidd, Benjamin. The control of the tropics. London: Macmillan, 1898. vi (1), 101 (1) pp. 8°, 

Laneesan, J. M. A. de. Principes de colonisation. Paris: Alcan, 1897. iv, 283 pp. 8°. (Biblioth6que scientifique Internationale.) 
Lehmann, K. Kolonialgesellschaftsrecht in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Berlin: K. Hoffmann, 1896. 35 pp. 8°. 
Leroy-Beaulieu', Pierre Paul. De la colonisation chez les peuples modemea. Paris: Guillaumin et cie., 1874, vii (1), 616 pp. 8°. 
Same. 4' Edition, reviafe, corrigfe, et augmenti^'C. Paria: Libraire Guillaumin et cie., 1898. (2), six (1), 868 pp. 8°. 

Contents'. De la colonisation ant^rieure au XIX° sitlcle; De la colonisation espagnole, portugaJse, hollandaise, anglaise, 

tranfaise, danoise, et suMoise; E&umS de la colonisation ant^rieure au XIV sifele; De la colonisation au XIX° aiijcle; Les 

colonies d'exploration on de plantations; Colonies frangaisea, oapagnoles, hollandaises; Les anuiennes lies daQoi$csetsu6doises; 

La coloniaation allemande; La colonisation italienne; Un mwle special de colonisation anonyme; L'Etat iudfipeadant du 

Congo; Conditions g^n^ralea de la colonisation dans I' Afrique tropicale et ^quatoriale; L'Aljrfrie et la colonisation irangaise au 

XIX° siScIe; La Tunisie; Les colonies de la France; De la colomaation aiu;laiae au XIX° sitlcle; De la colonisation russe; De 

I'infiuence dea coloniea aur lea mgtropolea; De I'^migration humaine; De r^migration des capitaux; De commerce colonial et 

de SOD utility pour la m^tropole; De I'entretien des colonies. 
Lewis, Sir George Cornewall. Essay on the government of dependencies. London: John Murray, 1841. xii, 382 (1) pp. 8°. 

Same. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 392 pp. 8°. 

Lord, Walter Frewen. The lost empires of the modem world. Essays in imperial history. London: Bichard Bentley & Son, 1897. 

(4), 362 pp. 12°. 
Lowell, A. Lawrence. Colonial civil service. Selection and training of colonial officials in Holland, England, and France, New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1900, xiv, 346 pp, 8°. 
Macdonnell, Alexander, Coloijial commerce; comprising an inquiry into the principles upon which discriminating duties should be 

levied on sugar, the growth respectively of the West India British possessions, of the East Indies, and of foreign countries, 

London: John Murray, 1828. xix (1), 302 pp. 8°. 
Ualouet, v. P. Collection de m^moires et correspond ances officiellea sur 1' administration dee colonies, ot notamment sor la Guiane 
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Vign6 d'Octon, P. Terre de mort: Soudan et Dahomey. Paris: Lemerre, 1892. iii (1), 265 (4) pp. 12". 

Villot, . Mceurs, coutmnes et institutions dee indigfinee d'Alg&ie. Conslantine Arnolet, 1871. 12°. 



FRENCH ASIATIC COLONIES, FRENCH OCEANIA, AND FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

FRENCH ASIATIC COLONIES. 

Billet, A. Deux ana dans lehaut Tonkin (region deCao-Bane). Paris: Chailamel, 1898. iv, 326, xliv pp. Maps and plates. 8°. Avec 

16 plancbea. Note.— "This work was originally publisbed in the Bulletin scicntifique de la France et de la Belgique. It gives 

8 detailed account of the Cao-Bang district in all respects, and supplementary chapters on the fauna and flora of Upper Tonkin. 

It r^resents two years of very ardnoua scientific work, concisely told." 
Courtois, E. Etudes, observations, impressions et souvenirs. Le Tonkin frangais contemporain. Paris: Gharles-Lavauzelle, 1891. sii, 

399 pp. Map. 8°. 
Dupuis, J. LcTong-kin et i' intervention franfaise. Paris: Chailamel, 1898. vii, 350 pp. 12°. 
Enjoy, Paul d'. Lia colonisation de la Gochinchine (manuel do colon). Paris: Soci^t^ d' Editions scientiflquee, 1896. 394 pp. 12°. 

Note. — "Ageneralaccount of Cochin China, dealing mainly with tlie economic and social conditions, the reflations affectinB 

the acquisition of land, and advice to intending immigrants. A scheme for a railway from Saigon to Tongkmg is described." 
Faure, A. Lee FrangaJB en Gochinchine au 18° ei^le. Mgr. Hgneau de Behaine, £v^ue d'Adran. Paris: Challtunel, 1891. (2), 254 

pp. Portrait. 8°. 
Jammee, U. L. An pays Annamite (Notes ethnographiques), Paris: Chailamel, 1898. (2), 280pp. 16°. 
Ijineesan, J. M. A. de. L'lndo-Chine franfaise. ^tude politique, fcouomique et administrative sur la Cochinchine, le Cambodge, 

I'Annam et le Tonkin. Paris: Alcan, 1868. vii (1), 760 pp. 5 maps. 8°. 
Leddre, A. Cambodge, cont«s et l^ndee. Paris: Bouillon, 1895. (4), ssii, 308 pp. 8°. 
Mouhot, A. H. Travels in the central parts.of Indo-Cbina (Siam) , Cambodia, and Laos during 1668~60. (Memoir of H. Mouhot by J. 

J. Belinf^te, edited by C. Mouhot.) With illustrations. London: John Murray, 1864. 2 vols. 8°. 
Norman, C. B. Tonkin; or, France in the Far East. London: Chapman, 1SS4. Maps. 8°. 
Orleans, Henri Ph., prince d'. Aotour du Tonkin. Paris: C. lAvy, 1896. 535 pp. 12°. 
Silveetre, Pierre Jules. L'empire d'Annam et le peuple annamito. Ai>erQu but la g^graphie, les productions, I'indttBtrie, les mceurs et 

les coutumes de I'Annam. Public sous les auspices de 1' administration dee colonies. Jjinob^ et mis A jour par J. SilvestTe, 

avec une carte del I'Annam hors texte. Paris: Alcan, 1889. 380 pp. 12°. 

FRENCH OCEANIA. 

ClaveI,C. Les Marquisiena. Avec figures dans le tcile. Paris: 0. Doin, 1885. I82pp. 8°. "f:tudeephysiol<^quee,anthropolc^qucB 

et ethnc^iaphiques." 
Eyriaud des Vergnes, P. E. L'archipel dea lies llarquises. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie., 1877. 98 pp. 8". 
Haurigot, G. Les (itabliesements frangais dans I'Inde et en Oc^anie. Paris: Lec^ne, Oudin et Cie., 1891. 240 pp. 8°. 
Le Charlier, H. Tahiti et lea colonics fran^aises de la Polyn^sie. Paris: Jouvet, 1887. 8°. 

Lcgrand, M. A. Au pays dee Canaquee. La Nouvelle-CalMonic et see habitants en 1890. Paris: Bandoin, 1893. 212 pp. 8°. 
Marin, A. Au loin, Souvenirs de I'Am^rique du Sad et des lice Marquises. Dessins d' Alexandre de Bar, G. de Mare et Reni5 Beau, 

Paris et Lyon: Delhomme et Briguet, 1891. 384 pp. 8°, 
Salinis, A. de. Marins et missionaires: conqu^te de ia Nouvelle-Caiddonie, 1843-53. Paris: Dumoulin et Cie., 1892. 346 pp, Avec 

gravures. 8°. 

FRENCH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

Anbc, T, La Martinique. Son present et son avenir. Paris: Berger-Leverault et Cie., 1882. 120 pp. 8". 

Ballet, J. La Gaudeloupe. Benseignements sur I'histoire, la flore, la faune, la geologic, etc. T. 1", Baesc-Terre, 1894. 8°. 

Coudreau, H. A. Chez noe Indiena. Quatre annSes dans la Guyane franjaise. (1887-1891.) Paris: Hachette, 1693. (4), iii, (1),614 

pp. Illustrations. Folded map. 8°. 
Garaud, L, Trois ans A la Martinique. Etudes de mceurs, tl paysages et croqnis, profils et portraits. Paris: Ficard et Kaan, 1892. 287 

pp. 8°. 
Heam, Latcadio. Two yeare in the French West Indies. New York; Harper & Bros., 1890. 431 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12°. 
lAcour, A. Histoire de la Guadeloupe. 1635-1830. Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe): Imprimeriedu gouvemement, 1855-60. 4 vols. 8°. 



GERMAN COLONiES. 

Blum, H. Neu-Guinea und der Bismarckarchipelago, eine wirthscliattliehe Studie. Berlin, 1899. Plates. Portraite. Maps. 
Brose, M. Repertorium der deutschen kolonialen Litteratur (1884-1890). Berlin: Winckelmann, 1891. viii, 113 pp. 8°. 
Bulow, F. J. von. Deutsch-Stid west- Africa: drei Jahre im I-ande Hendrik Witboois. Schilderungen von Land und Lenten. 

Berlin: Mittler, 1896. ix, 365 pp. Illustrated. Map. 8°. 
Demay, Charles. Histoire de la colonisation allemande. Paris: Bayle, 1889. 16°. 
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DetftBchiand und Beine Koionlen im Jahre 1896. Amtlicher Bericht uber die erete deutache Kolonial-Ansatellong. Mit 1 Kapferdr., 

185 IlluBtr. im Text, darunter 7 Vollbildem, 6 Karten, 40 Tafeln n. Plan. Berlin: Eeimer, 1897. viii, 368 pp. 4*. 
Dilthey, R. Der wirthsehaftliche Werth von Deutech-Oat-Afrilca. Dusseldorf: Bagel, 1889. 47 pp. Slap. 8°. 
Fabri, F. Bedarf Deutschland der Kolonien? Eine politiBch-okonomische Betrachtung. Gotha: Pertbea, 1879. viii, 112 pp. 8", 

Fiinf Jahre dentacher Koltmialpolitik, Gotha: Perthes, 1889. xv, 153 pp. 8°. 

Fitzner, Rudolf. Deutachea Kolonial-Handbnch. Nach amtlich. Quellen bearbeitet. Berlin: H. Paetel, 1896. vH, 442 pp. 8°. 
Foeratcr, B. Deutach-Ost-Afrika. GeoRraphie und Geschichte d. Colonie. Leipzig: Brockhaua, 1890. xii, 204 pp. Map. 8°. 
Francois, C. von. Nama und Damara. Deutsch-Siidwe«t-Afrika. Magdeburg: G. Baenach, 1895. iv, 334, xxviii pp. Plates. Mape. 8°. 
Deutsch-Sitdwest-Afrika. Geschichte der Kolonisation bia zum Aushnich des Krieges mit Witbooi. April, 1893. Berlin: D. 

Eeimer, 1809. xi, 223 pp. Plates. 8°. 
Franzel, C. Deutachlands Kolonicn. Kurze Beschreibung von Land und Leuten unserer anaaereurop. Beaitanngen. Mit vielen 

Abbildungcn u. 1 Ubetncbtakarte der deutschen Kolonien. Hannover: E. Meyer, 1889. 102 pp. S°. 
Franzius, G. Kiaut^chau. Deutschlanda Erwerbung in Oataaien. 3. Aufl. Berlin: Schall a. Grand, 1898. 142 pp. Plates. 

Portraits. Map. 8°. 
Gtiricb, G. Deutsch^Sudwest-Afrika. Reisebilder und Skizzen aus dem Jahren 1888 und 1889. Hamburg: Friedrichsen, 1891. vi, 

216 pp. Plfttea. Map. 8°. 
Hagen, B. Unter den Papuas; Beobachtungen und Studien uber Land und Leut«, Tier- und Pflanzenwelt in Kaieer Wilhelmsland. 

Wiesbaden, C. W. Kreidel, 1900. 327 pp. 46 illust. 4°. 
Hager, Carl. Kaieer-Wilhelma-I^nd und der Biamarck-Archipel. Mit Abbildungen und 2 Karten. Leipzig, Qresaner n. Schwamm. 

iii, 144 pp. a". 
Die Marshall-Inscln in Erd- und Volkerkunde, Handel und Mission. Hit einem Anhang: Die Gilbert-Inseln. Leipzig: Baldamua, 

1889. v, 157 pp. Map. 8=. 
Haasert, Dr. Kurt. Deutaehlanda Kolonien. Erwerbunga- und Entwickelonga-geachiclite, Landes und Yolkaknnde und wirthsehaftliche 

Bedeutung unserer Schut^ebiete. Leipzig: Scele & Co., 1898. viii, 332 pp. 8 Tafeln, 31 Textabbildnngen und 5 Karten. 8°. 
Hesse- Wartegg, E. von. Scbantung und Den tsch- China, von Kiautechau ins HI. Land v. China und vom Jangtsektang nach Pekin im 

Jahre 1898. Mit 145 in den Teit gedr. u. 27 Ta£. Abbildgn., 6 Beilagen, und 3 Karlen. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1898. vii, 

294 pp. 8". 
Eessler, Car). Deutsch-Kiautschou. Kurze Landeskunde, der deub»^hen Kolonien. 3. verb. Aufl. Mit Kolonialkarten. Leipzig: 

Friedrich, 1898. 51 pp. 8°. 

Die deutschen Kolonien. Beschreibung von Land und Leuten unserer auswartigen Beeitzungen. Leipzig: O. Lang, 1900. 8°. 

Hirth, Friedrich. DieBucht von Kiau-tecbeu und ihr Hinterland. (VortraggehaltenamC. Dezember, 1897, inder AbtheilungMunchen 

der Deutachen Kolonial-geaellachaft.) Miinchen: Knorr u. Hirth. 22 pp. Map. 8°. (Munchener Heuesten Nachrichten.) 
Hohnel, L. von. Diacovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. Tranalated by N. Bell. London: Longmans, 1894. 2 vols. Dlus. 8°. 
Jung, Karl Emil. Deutsche Kolonien m. besond. Beriicksichtigung der neueaten Emerbungen in Westafrika und Australien. 2 verm. 

Au^, Prag: Tempsky, 1885. xlviii, 302 pp. 8°. 
Koschitzky, Mai von. Deutsche Kolonialgeschichte. Mit in den Text gedr, Karten. Leipzig: Baldamua, 1888. 2 vols. 8°. 
IdWBon-Kingon, W. The Germane in Damaraland. Capetown: Townahend, 18S9. 31 pp. 8°. 
LuEchau, Felix von. Beitrtige zur Volkerkunde der deutsclien Schutzgebiete. Erweiterte Sonderau^^abe aus dem "Amtlichen Bericht 

liber die erste duetsche Kolonial-Auaatellung" in Treptow, 1896. Berlin: D. Eeimer, 1897. 88 pp. Plates. 4°. "A fine 

contribution to ethnography, comprising very numerous portraits of natives of the various German posaesaiona in Africa, 

illustrations of their utensils and weapon?, and descriptive Jettemreas accompanied by statistical tables. The collections here 

described were exhibited at the German Colonial Exhibition held at Treptow in 1896." 
Mitteihmgen aus den deutschen Schutzgebieten (nach amtliehen Quellen). Bd. I-II. Berlin, 1889-98. 8°. (Von Bd. 4 (1891) ah: 

" Wiflsenschaftlicho Beihette zmn amtliehen deutschen Kolonialblatt.") 
Moi^n, C. Durch Kamenin von Siid nach nord. Beisen und Forschungen im Hinterlande 1889 bis 1891. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1893. 

X, 390 pp. Plates. Map. 8°. 
Peters, Karl. Das deutsch-ostafrikanische Schutigebeit. Im amtlich. Auttrage. Mit 23 Vollbildem und 21 Testabbildungen aowie 2 

. Karten. Munchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1895, xi, 467 pp. 8°. 
Betchard, P. Deutsch-Ostafrika. Das I^nd und aeine Bewohner, eeine polit. u. wirthsehaftliche Entwickelung. Leipzig: Spamer, 1892, 

524 pp. 8". 
Bichthofen, F. von. Deufschland in Ostasien. KartederProv. Shantung m. der Kiau-Tachon-Bucht. . . . Berlin: Beimer, 1898. 
Schintz, H. Deutsch-Sudwest-Afrika. Forachungsrcisen durch die deutschen Schutzgebiete Gross-Nama- u. Hereroland, nach Kunene, 

dem Ngami-See u. der Kalayari. 1834-1887. Mit 1 Karte, 18 Vollbildem u. vielen Text-Illustr. in Holzsclin. Munchen: 

Oldenburg, 1891. xvi, 568 pp. 8". 
Schmidt, Rochus. Deutschlanda Kolonien, ibrcGcstaltung, Entwickelung und Hilfsquellen. Berlin: VereinderBiicherfreunde, 1895-96. 

2 vols. Plates. Maps. 8°, 
Stegemann, B. Deutschlanda koloniale Politik. Berlin: Pultkamer u. Muhlbrecht, 1884. 128 pp. L. 8°, 
Volz, B. Unsere Kolonien. Land und Leute gcsohildert. Leipzig: Brockfaaua, 1891. x, 369 pp. Illustrated, Hape. 8°, 
Wagner, J. Deutsch-Ostafrika. Geschichte der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation, der Deutsch-ostafrikan PlantagengesellschaEt. 

2. verm. Aufl. Berlin: Mitacher u. Biistell, 1888. iii, 124 pp, 8°. 
Wappaus, J, C, -editor. Deutsche Auswanderung und Colonisation. Hcmu^egeben, bevorwortet und mit einigen Zuaatzen b^leitet 

Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1346. vii (1)152 pp. 8°. Ointents: DeulscheAuswanderungundCotoniaation. Uber die Vortheile, 

wefche das sudiiche Chile fur deutsche Auswanderer darbietet Die Colonie Tovar in Venezuela. 
Warburg, O. Die Kautscbuk pflanzen und ihre Kultur. Berlin: Kolonial-wirtschaftliches Koraitee, 1900. 154 pp, 9 illustrations. L. 8°. 
Wickenburg, Eduard. Wanderangen in Osl^Afrika. Wien: Ceroid 4 Cic., 1899. xx, 440 pp. Portrait. Mapa and illustrations. 8°. 

"Count Wickenburg in 1867-98 made a aportlng tour in Somaliland, going inland from Zeilaaod from Bcrbera, and finally 

from a point on the Mombasa Railway he followed up the Tsavo River to the northern slopes of Kilimanjaro." 
Zintgraff, E. Nord-Kamerun. Schilderung der im Auftrage des Auswiirtigen Anites zur Erschlieaaung dea nordlichen Hintedandes v. 

Kamenin withrend der Jahre 1886-1892 untei-nommeneu Reieeu. Mit 16 Illustr. u. 1 Karte. Berlin: Paetel, 1805. vii, 467 

pp. 8°. 
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PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS. 

Dcutaclies Kolonialbtstt. 

Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Organ der Deotschen EolonialgeeellBchaft. Berlin. (Fortnightly.) 

Deutscher Koloniale-Kalender fur das Jahr 1900. Nach amte, Quellea bearb. ond herausg. von G. Meinecke. Berlin: Deutacher 

Kolonial-Verl^, 1900. 8°. 
Jahrcebeiictit der Deutachen Kolonialgesellschaft 1900. Berlin, 1900. 
Kolonialea Jahrbucti. Berlin. 
1898. German Empire in Africa, F. Bley. Independent, vol. 60 (May 6, 1898), 571, 

1898. German experiment in colonization. R. 0. Witt, Blackwood's Mt«., vol, 163 (June, 1898), 788. 

1899. Lea colonics commercialea dea Allemands. Bevue dea deux mondea, vol. 151 (Feb. I, 1899), 696. 
1899. Les Ilea Carolinea it 1' Allemange. Questiona diplomatiquea et colonialea, vol. 3 (July, 1899) ; 299. 

1899. DieBesitzergreifungdesIIinterlandee von Kamerun. (With map:) Siegfried Possarge. Deutsche Eolonialzcitang, vol. 10 (1S99), 
69-72. 

1899. Politiache uud aociitle Verhaltniase bei den Graslanclstdmmen Hordkameruna. (With illnstrationa.) Hauptmonn Hutter. 

Globus, vol. 76 (1899), 294-289, 363-309. 

1900. Lenioavementcolonialcn AUemagne. Pierre Decharme. QuestionBdiplomaUqueaetcolonialeai'annfe, no. 71 (Feb. 1, 1000, 129. 
1900. Germany'a first colony in China. P. Bigelow. Harper's Mag., vol. 100 (Mar., 1900), — . 



DUTCH COLONIES. 

An answere to the Hollandera declaration, concerning the or^urrente of the East-India. The first part. Written by certain marrinera, 

lafely returned from thence into England. Printed 1622. H, (16) pp. sq. 16". 
Anton, G. K. Neuere AgrarpoUtik der Hollander and Java. (In Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Yolks wirtechait, vol. 23, 

pp.1337-1361. 1899.) 
Amtzenius, G. Cultuur en volk. Beschouwingen over de gouvemements-koffiecultuur op Java, 'a Hage: Gebr, Belinfante, 1891. 8°. 
Barfua, E. von. Kricp^fahrlen einea alten Soldaleu im femen Oaten. Nach den Aufzeichnungen einea eliemaligen Offlziers der 

niederlandiach'Oatindischen Armee erzahtt. Stuttgart; Deutsche Verlags-Anatalt, 1893. v, 289 pp. 8°. 
Boys, H. 3. Some noteaon Java and ita admin iatration by the Dutch. Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1892. 8°. "A writer on the culture 

system in the 'Yale Bevien-,' February, 1900, aaya thia work 'is an independent study and is of value, but n^lccts the work 

of Dutch historiana and critics.'" 
Chaiiley-Bert, J. Java et ses habitants. Paris, 1900. 8°. 
Crawfurd, John. History of the Indian archipelago. In three volums. Edinburgh: A. Constable & Co., 1820. Platea (lithographs). 

Folded map. 8°. 
D' Almeida, William Barriugton. Life in Java; with sketches of the Javanese. Tjondon: Huret & Blackett, 1864. 2 vols. 2 colored 

plates. 8°. 
Devcnter, J. S. van. Bijdrogen tot de kennia van het landeiijk stelzel op Java. . Zalt-Bommei, 1865-66. 3 vola. 8°. 
Deventer, M. L. van. Het nederlandsch gezag over Java on onderkooriEheden sedert 1811. Verzameling van onuitgegevcn atukken 

nit de koloniale en's andere archieven. Eerste decl. 1611-1820. Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoft, 1891. 8°. 
De Witt, John. A treatiae proving that it would be very advantageous for the rulers and people of Holland, and for trafflek and com- 
merce, as well as navigation, to erect Dutch colonies in foreign countries. (In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 18-25. 

London [1733-/].) 
Geslin, J. Conqu6tes et d^'i'ouvertes de la Republique des Pavs-Bas. D'aprCa dea documents hollandais de I'^poque. Paris; Drejfoua, 

1883. 2 vola. 12°. Contents: 1. Dans rarclnpel Indien. 2. En Asie, en Afrique, en Aml>ri(iue. 
Grashuis,G. J. De Eesecrings-Eeglementen van Nederlandsch -Indic, l)enevena het charter van Nederburgh, bewerkt van G. J. Grashuia. 

Ixiden: A. W. Sijtboff. 8°. 
Guillemard, F. li. The cruise of the 3Iarclifia to Kamschatka and New Guinea, with notices of Formosa, Liukiu, and various islands 

of the Malay arch ipeiago. London: John Murray, 1889. viii, (2),455pp. With mapa and illustrationa. 8°. The"Celebea," 

pp. 288-333. 
Hall, R. The history of the barbarous crueltiea and massacres committed by the Dutch in the East-Indiea • • • to which is added 

the proceedings of the Council of Amboyna, which the Dutch sent to the English East-India Company in defence of the 

priH'eedings against the English there. Printed and sold by the booksellers of London and Westmmster, MDCCXII. iv, 

236 pp. 12°, 
Have, J. J. van. Oost en West. Land en volk onzer kolonien. 's Gravenhage: I. Ijkema, 1892. 317 pp. Platea. Map. 8°. 
llickson, Sydney J. A naturalist in North Celebes. A narrative of travels in Minahaasa, the Sangir and Talaut ialanda, with notices of 

the fauna, flora, and ethnology of the districte viaited. London: John Murray, 1889. xv, (1), 392 pp. With maps and 

ii lustrations. 8°. 
Hc^ndort. C. S. W. de. Coup d'oiil sur I'llo de Javact lesautres possessions nferlandaiaea dans I'archipel des Indes. Bruxctlea: C.J. 

deSrat, 1830. xii, 422 (3) pp. Folded map. 8°. 
Hooykaas, J. 0. EeiiertoriuD) op de koloniale litteratuur of systematischo inhoudsopsaaf van helgeen voorkomt over de kolonien in 

meiigclwerken en tijdachriften, van 1595-1865 uitpegeven. Amsterdam: W. N. du Kieu. 1874-80. 4 vols, in 2. 8°. 
Conlimiil aa: Repertorium op de litteratuur betreffende de nederlandsche koloniijn, 1866-1893, door A. Hartmann. 'a Gravenhaire' 

M. Nijhoff, 1895. xviii, 454, ( 1 ) pp. 8°. 
Houven van Oordt, A. J. van der. Het Regeerings-reglement van Suriname. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1895. 8". 
Jansaen, C. W. Hollfindiache Kolonialpolitik in Ostindien. Hamburg: J. F. Richter, 1884. 39 pp. 8°. (Deutsche Zeiit- uud 

Strcitfragen, Heft 200.) 
Jonge, J. K. J. de. De opkomst van het nederlandsch gezag in Oost- Indie. Verzameling van onuitgegeven stukken uit het oud-kolonial 

archief. 'a Gravenhage: M. Nijhoft, 1862-75. 10 vola. 8°. Contents: 1-3. 1595-1610; 4. De opkomst van het nederlandsch 

gezag over Java; 9. Register op Deel I- VII, bewerkt door J. Mainsma. 
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Kapplcr, A. Hollilndiach Guiana. Erlebniese und Erfahrungcn wahrend eines 43 jahrigen Autenthaltea in der Kolonie Surinam. Mit 
einer Karte und einem Holzactinitt Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, ISSl. ix, 495 pp. S". 

Sarinam, sein Land, seine Natur, BevoIkerunR und seine Kulturverhaltnisse mit Bezug aut Kolonieation. Mit HolzBchnitt und 

einer Karte. Stuttgart; Cotta, 1887. ill, 384 pp, 8°, 

Kcyscr, Arthur. From jungle to Java; the trivial impresaions of a abort excumou to Netherlands India. Ixindon: Roxbuigho Press, 
1899, 8", Note.— "This is the account of a trip taken by a Straits Settlements officer who, having lived some years in the 
jangle in the Malay peninsula, was recommended to go for a cbsnge to Ja\-8. The result is that he gives us an inlereeting 
sketch of the civil and military life of tbo Dutch, their treatment of the natives, and their troubles and vicisntudea in the war 
with the Lomboks, besides his own improBaions of the Javanese, and the mode of living and traveling in that country." 

Kollewijn, A. M. Summarized account of the Dutch Indian possessions. Translated from the Dutch by E. H. Parker. (In China 
Review, vol. 20, pp. 42-49, 137-156. Hongkong, 1892-93.) 

Iicclercq, Jules. Un f^jour dans I'tsle de Java. Le pays, lee habitants, le ayst^e colonial. Ouvrage enrichi d'une carte et de 20 
gravures. Paris: Plon, 1888. (2), u, 294, (1) pp. 16". 

Louter, J. de. Handleiding tot de kennis van het staata-en administratif-recht van Nederlaudech-Indie. 4e uitgave. 's Gravenhage, 
1895. xii, 056 pp. 8°. 

Marsden, W, The history of Sumatra, with a description of the productions, and a relation o( the ancient political state of that island. 
3d edition. London: Printed for the author, 1811. liu, 479, (8) pp. Maps and plates, 4°. 

Mayer, L. Tli. Ecn blik in het Javaansch volksleven. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 189G. 668 pp. Plates. 8°. 

Mcinsma, J. J. Geechicdenis van de Nederlandsche Ooet-Indische bezittingen. 'a Hage: J. Ijkeman. 1872-76. 2 parts in 3 vols. 8°. 

Money, James William B. Java; or. How to manage a colony. Showing a practical solution of the questions now affecting British 
India. London: Murst & Blackett, 1861. 2 vols. 12°, Seo note under Thuriow for a criticism of this work, CliveDay.in 
his article on the "Culture system," in the "Yale Review" tor January, 1900,sayB: ''The book, which is an unlimited eulogy 
of the Dutch syetem, was published when the supporters of the system were rapidly losing ground, and tliey used it for a 
party document, In this way it gained such importance as to call forth an authoritative refutation of its errors in a ministerial 
communication to the Second Chamber. Investigation showed that in some tables quoted by Money not a single figure agreed 
with the official records. The colonial department searched in vain for the sourco of his staf istics. (T. J. Hovell Thuriow, 
Report on Java and deijendencies, in Rep, of H. M. Sec. of Embassy, 1868, V, VI, pp. 337, 392. London, 1869.) Compare 
the criticism of the book in Wordendoek van Nederlandsch Indiii (3 vols., Amsterdam, 1869), where it is called a 'touched-up 
picture.' Tlie writer says that Money got his favorable impressions of Java at races and stag hunts, and would have judged 
differently if he had stayed longer and seen more. It is imposible to accept any statement whatever on Money's authority." 
Thuriow, iiowever, recognhtes the value of Money's work in the following terms: "The fig:ures of Mr. Money are indeed 
proved to be untrustworthv; but his historical parallels, his chapters oo the culture system in its palmy days, his stndy of the 
native races — in a word, ail the valuable, practical, and original portions of hia book — remain unchallenged, and, conse<juently, 
acquire additional importance, while some errors of account and technical misstatements alone are brought to light" 

Nassau, H. J, Nederlandach-Indie en andere kolonien. 4e druk. Groningen: J. B. Woltere, 1891. S". 

Nijtioff, Martinua. Catalogue de livres but les possessions n^erlandajses aux Indes orientales et occideutales « * * en vente aus pris 
marques. La Haye: Bif. NijhoS, 1893. 279 pp. 8°. 

Palgrave, William G. Dutch Guiana. London: Macmilhm & Co., 1876. vi (2), 264 pp. Plan and folded maps. 8", 

Piccardt, R. A. S. Gesehiedenis van het cultuurstelsel in Nederlandsch -Indie. Amsterdam, 1873. 8°. 

Piereon, A. G. Koloniale politik. Amsterdam: P. N. v. Kampcn, 1877. 8°. "Of the Dutch works on the cnltur« system used by the 
present writer, Pierson's is the most condae; it is a very fair and able criticism." — C. Day, in Yale Review. 

RalBes, Thomas Stanford. The history of Java. London: Printed for Black, Parbury & Allen, 1817. 2 vols, 3faps and plates. 4°. 

Rietstap, J. B. Beknopt aardrijkskundig woordenboek van Nederland en lijue kolonien. Groningen: J. B. Wollers, 8°. 

Boy, J. J. E. Quinze ana de s^ur i Java et dans lee principales ties de I'aicbipel de la Sonde et des possessions u^rlandaiaea dcs Indea 
Orientales. Tours: A. Mame et Cie., 1861. (2), 347 pp. Plates. LB". 

Saatfeld, Friedrich. Geechichte dee hollandischen Kolonialwescns in Ostindien. GiStUngen: Hcinrich Dietrich, 1813. 2 vols. 12°. 

St. John, Horace. The Indian archipelago; its present state. London; Longman, Brown, etc., 1853. 2 vols. 8°. 

Scbere, G. A. Hoe moet Atjeh gepaciliceerd worden7 's Gravenhage: Martinua Nijhoff, 1891. &". 

S-choch, C. F. De heerendicnsten op Java en Madura volgens het regeeringsreglement van 1854. Amsterdam; Holdert&Co., 1891. 8'. 

Scidmore, Eliza Rohamah. Java; the garden of the East. New York: The Century Company, 1897. xiv (2), 339 pp. Illustrated. 12". 

Search for the Dutch honesty; or, the old use and custom of that nation to those friends and allies ever since they have been a common- 
wealth; faithfully taken from their own hiatoriea and autlientit^ recorda. Printed in the year 1712. '(2), iv (2), 32 pp. 12°. 
Bound with Hull, B.: The history, etc. 

Soest, G. H. van. Geachiedenis van het kultnurslelsel. Rotterdam, 1861-71. 3 vols. 6". 

Temminck, C. J. Coup-d'ceil gfniSral aur lea possessions nSorlandaises dans I'lnde arch ip^lagi que. Lcide: A. Aroz & Co., 1846-49. 
3 vols. 8'. 

Thuriow, T. J, Howell. Report on Java and its dependencies. July 1, 1868. (In Great Britain. Reports of Her Majesty's secretaries 
otlejiation, February 1, 1869, pp. 337-437. London, 1869.) Note: An additional reason rendcrina; a new report on this aiibject 
desirable is the recent submission to the States General of some papers, prepared with great care by the Dutch colonial oflice, 
. correcting inaccuracies in Mr. Money's well-known work, entitled "Java; or, IIow to manage a colony." The Dutch are tar 
from underrating the value of this book, which maintains, in their estimation, the high place it took immediately on its 
publication in 1861, but the rigorous official scrutiny to which the fkcta, and especially the figures, it contains, have been 
sabjected, exhibited errors which have been deemed of sufficient magnitude to require auliioritative contradiction in the shape 
of a ministerial communication to the Second Chamber. The more important of theae errora will be shown at a later iieriod 
of thia report in a series of tables contrasting the figures of Mr. Money with those on record in the colonial department In 
Knijland it will probably be held that the repulla of thia comparison tend rather to enhance than to depreciate tlie valne of 
"Money's Java as a sufficiently faithful guide to the Dutch I'laat Indian posaessions. The fibres of Mr. Money are indeed 
proved to be untrustworthy; but his historical parallels, his chapters on the culture system in its palmy days, hia study of the 
native races — in a word, all the valuable, practical, and original portions of bis book remain unchallenged, and, consequently, 
acquire additional importance, while some errora of account and technical misstatements alone are brought to light 

Valentine, John J. "Imperial democracy." Dutch colonizers in Malaysia. San Francisco, 1899. 53 pp. 8°. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel. The Malay archipelago. London: Macmillan, 1898. ivii (3), 616 pp. Plates (wood cots). Map. 8°. Java, 
pp. 72-93. 

Wessells, L. De ophelTing van het monopolie en de vervanging van de gedwongen koffiecultuur op Java door en staatscultuur in orijen 
arbeid. 'a Gravenhage: SI. Nijboft, 1890. 8°. 
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ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

L'6volution <le la politifjue coioniole do la Uollande au xix.' sificle. Ch. Delannoy. Bulletin de la SocifiUs d'etudes colonialcs, 3* 

aiiufe, pp. 5-31. 
98. lAis HollandaJR H Java. J. Chaillev-Itert. Cosmopolw, vol. 8 (Nov., Dec, 18971,438, 766; vol. 10 (May, 1898), 412; vol. 11 

(July. Aug., 1898). 104, 426. 
I^ coloniiifttion lioUandaise aux Iiidcs OrieiitaJee. J. Plas. Bulletin de la SwifitiS d'c'tudes coloniales, 5° annfe, pp. 25-69. 
Une miraion ik Java. I-es m^thodca de colonisation. J. CI lai I Icy-Bert. lli'Ioniie S<K'iale, vol. 35-30 (1898), pp. 149-181. 
Java as an example. ' How the Dutch mantle tropical ishunls. S. Baxter. Aiuer. Kev. of Reviews, vol. 19 (Feb.. 1899) : 179. 
Lcs colonics hollandaiineB. A. Hellion, Kcnie cnfyi-lopfiiL<iue, vol. 9 (June 24, 1890), 492; (July 1, 1899), 508, 
Experience of tlic Dutdi with tropical labor. C. Day. Yale Keview, vol. 8 (Feb., 1900), 420; vol. 9 (May, 1900): 58. 



ITALIAN COLONIES. 

Eoinpiani, S. Itidian explorers in Africa. London: Ri-ligious Tract f'oiucty, lS9i, 80 pp. Illustrated, 3°. 

Bninialti, A, L' Italia e la qucstioae coloniale; studli o propuste. Miloiio: A. Brigola, 16S5. xvi, 348 pp. 10°, 

Canuti, G. L' Italia iu Africa e le guerre con 1' Abisainia. Fironze: A. Kaiiani, 1898. xvi, 208 pp. 18°. 

Fochifi, E. V.' Colonic c colonizzasdone. Milano: Tip. P. B. Bellini, 18510. viii, 198 pp. 16°. 

Glyn, F., Baron AVolvcrton. Five months in Sooialiland, London: Chapman, 1894. 108 pp. 8°. 

Crandi, T. L' Italia in Africa e la crisu operaia. Alessandria; Tip. Sijciale diretla da G. Panizzao, 1890. 27 pp. 16°. 

Ileu^lin, Tlu'odor von. Reisc in Son1n>t-Atrikft. Si-hilderiinRen ans <lem Gcbiete der Beni .^mer und Habab. Mit eincr lilhopraph. 

Karte, 3 chromo-lithosraphisclieu Tafeln und 10 Illustrationen. Braunschweig: We.stermann, 1877. 2 vols. 8°. 
Italy. Minlstcro dogli afiari e^teri. P'migrazioiie o coionie; rapporti di rr. a^nti diplouiatici c cousolari. Roma: Tip. na^fionalc di 

U. Bertero, 1B93. 125 pp. 4°, 
Jonquieiv, C. de la. Les Ilalicns en Erytliri^e; qiiinze ana de polilif|ac colonialc. Paris: H, Gharles-Lavauzclle, [1897]. 353 pp. 

Jlap. 8°. 
I«roy-Bcanlieu, P. P. De la colonisation cbez Ig-' peuples nioileniea, 4' edition corrigec et augnienti'e. Paris: Ouillaumin, ]S!1S. x\y. 

(I), 865 PP' **"- "La coloniwltion italieniie." pp. 3I6-;!20. 
liUciano, G. B. Le colonizzaziuue e rordinamcnto mtlitare uell' Kritrca. Roma, 1891. 46 pp. 8°. 
^lartini, F. Sell' Africa italiana; impressioni e rieordi. Milano: Treves, 1891. (4), 291 pp. Plates. 16°. 
JMoctbi, L. La Somali itaHaua (Benailir) e il sun avvcnire; conferenza 19 luglio, 1896. Napoli: Tip. di Michcle d' Auria, 1896. 41 

pp. 8^ 
Paulitshkc, Pliiiipn. EthiioKrapiiie XanJiwt Afrikas. DiemalericHe Cnltiir der Danakil, Galla und Somal. Berlin: D. Reiner, 1893, 

xvi, 33t* |ip, llatis und plali',^. 8°, "A profound study of the iKntplcM inhabit iiij; Wfmiaiiland and the surroimdiin; ri'ftion, 

with nrli'venci' tii'tiieir eltmosrapliy, custom*;, and general mode of life. A larj.'C map and a series of excellent photofraphs 

aecoiupauy the work," 
Pellene, A. J. J. A. U's Itulieu!- en Afrique, 1880-96. Parip; Baudouiu. 1897. Plates. yta]K'. 8". 
Sacerdoti, ^'. S^iuyi dn fliidi suUa colon izzazi one. Bolojriia: Tip. I^enalo, 1S90. 246 pp. 8' Content<i: Cenni etoriei preliiiiinari; 

Kiitfrnjitj e eritii'u; Colonic ingltsi; Coionie francew; Coionie siHignuole; Cohmie olandPi"i; Coionie tedesche; Colonic itallane. 

SiMdi iv./.i.iniilu, 
Pehweinfiutli, < i. li iu',.> rt'cenlc viar.'iiio nell' Eritrea ifaliano. Milano: P. B. Bellini, 1.S94. 3.5 pp. Plates. 8°. 
Smith, A. I'linnidynn, Thtou^h imkiioivn ;\frican eoutilrief. The first exi)editiou from Poiualilajid lo Lake Ijiniu. Ixindon: E. Arnold, 

Zona, T, Avvenire colonlale d' Italia; noiioiii titili all' emrjjrante. I'iilerjno: Tip. del Giornale di Sieili, ISS6. 01 pp. 8°. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

1893. Notes surrErythree. L, Haneuse. !sodet6 royale beige de gil'tigraphie. Bulletin, vol. 17 (1893), 42-74. "Record of a vitit (o 
Mai^owah and Asmara last H-inter." 

1893. Itinerarii da Awiiara verso sud del cap. G. Bettini. Soeieti geograiica italiana, Bollettino, vol. 6 (18P3), 109-121. "Tables of 

time occupied between SueeesHive points on a series of joumeya Kouthward from Apmara," 

1894, Ilerr G. Sehweinfurth: Ueber seine Ictzte Reiifc mit Dr. Jlax Schoeller iu der italienischeu Erythraea. Vcrhandlungen der 

GcscUschaft fiir Eitlkimde, Berlin, vol. 21 (1894), 379-430. 
1S94. Esciirsiiitic datl' Asmara a IMai Daro attravcrso al Peca-Tesfi\. Nota del capitano F. Ciccodicolla. ( Jlap and illiistriilions. ) 
ScieietA Gcografica llaliaiia, Bollettino, vol. 7 (1894), 774-788. 

1894. Un' e.'^curtfionc iiel Co-IIilin, estratto daj:li aiipnnli di viaggio del cap, Piccolo Gentile. [With map of route.] SocietA geoerafica 

itali:ina, Bollettino, vol. 7 (1894), lti>-174, 
1S94. -Mcine und CJrat Richard Condenhove'e IJeise uach Somali-Ijinde. Ernst, Graf IIovos, jon. Mittheilungen d. get^raphioehen 
Gc^-ellsi-haft, Wieu, vol. 37 (1804), 337-:jK3. 

1895. L'avvcnire della colonia Eritria. L. Eranchetti. Congresso geografico italiano, Atti, 1895, vol. 23-44. 

1895. I.eM colonies italiennca. E. Brion. Revue maritime et coloniale, vol. 127 (1895), 225. "A general account of the Italian sphere 

of inlluence in East Africa." 
1890. Reipc des Fiirsten Demeter Ghika Comancsti im Somalilaude, 1895-96. With map. Philipp PauliL=ehkc. Petenmmn'a 

Mittheilungen. vol. 42 (1896), 245-2,52, 
1S90. I>e.< explorations ilaliennes dans le pays des Somalis. Frederick Bonola. (With map.) Soci^t^ klifidivialc dc ^i^i'^'i ;i])hie, 

Bulletin, 4' scr., (1896), 589-602. 
1897. Die alten und neuen Greuzen Erythraa'e. C. V. Bruchhausen. With map. Glolms, vol. 72 (1897), 362. 
1897. Dr. A. Donaldson Smith's Expe<lition dnrch das Somali- und Gala-Land zum Rndolf--See in den Jahren 1S9I und 1895. S"ebst 

Bemerkungea zur Karte von Dr. B. Hasseiistein. (With map,) Petermanu'a Mittheilungen, vol. 43 (1S97), 7-1-5. 
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1897. VoyoRea en AbysBinnie, 1889-1895. (With ilhiBtrations. ) Victor Buchs. Soci#t6 neutliiteloise de K^ographie, Bulletin, vol. 9 
(1S97); .12-56. "Maseawa ia dcscnbed in Home detail, and journeys into the neighboring parta of Eritrea at lesB length." 

1897. Les explorations itallennes dans la p^nineute dex Somalia. (With maps.) Noel. Questions diplomatiques el, coloniales, vol. I 

(1897), 413-419. 

1898. Some account of Soraaliland ; with notes on jounievs throiigh thp Gadabiirei and weelem Ogaden countries, 1896-1897. Alfred 

E. I'eaae. Scottish Geosraphieal Magazine, vol 14 (IS98), 57-73. 
1S98. Voyage au Chou; exploration au Somal et ehez lea Danakila. Viconile E. de Ponciue. Sotift^ de g^sgraphie de Paris, Bulletin, 
vol. 19 (1898), 432. 

1899. L'oxpansiou coloniale italienne dans I'Aui^'rique latme Ennco Barone. Nuova nntologie, Sept. 16, 1899. 
1899. L'^migration italiennc et la colonisation. A. ICbray. Questions liiplomatinues et colonialep, vol. 7 (1899), 201. 
1899. Colonizzazione e conquiata. Giueeppc Itiechieri. Eivista g&igratica italiana, vol. 6 (1899), 257-270, 346-350. 



SPANISH COLONIES. 

Antuvez y Arevedo, B. Memoriae histi'iricas pobrc la Ic);ii*la/'i6n v eobien>o del romcrcio de los Espaflolofl con sua colonias en las Indian 
occidentftle.s. Madrid: l)e Sancha, 1797. (4], xvl, 3;iCi (2), cv pp. K". 

Blanco lleiTcro, Miguel. Polftica de J'^pafla. 2" cdicion. Mn<lrid: Imprcuta de Francisco G. IVrez, ISliO. 674 pp. 8°. 

Blumenlrilt, F. The separatist tendency in the Spanish colonies. (In I". 8. Bureau o£ Eiiucati on. Annual report, 1897-98. pp. 925-936. 
Washington, 1899. Translated from "Deutsube Rundschau tur (Jcopraphie nnd Wissenachait," l«ii8.) 

Bonuycaatip, B. H. Spanish America; or, A descriptive, historical, and geographical account of the dominions of Spain in the weslem 
hemisphere, continental and insular. Philadelphia: Printed and published by Abraliam Small, 1819. 482 pp. Folded 
niapH. 8°, 

Can)|>ljell, John. A concise history of the Spanish America; containing a succinct relation of the discovery and wttlement of its 8e\'eral 
I'olouies; a circumstantial detail of their respective situation, extent, commodities, trade, etc, and a fnil and clear account of 
the commerce with Old Si>ain bv the galleons flota, etc. Collected chiefiv from Spanish writers. London: Printed for John 
Stags and Kaniel Browne, MDC'CXLI. vii (4), 330 pp. 8". Chapter iJC, pp. 154-175, "Of the islaiida of Cuba, Hispaniula, 
and Porto Rico." 

Cappa, R. Kstudos criticoa acerca de la dominaeion espailola en America. Madrid; Imprenta <lc Luis Aguado, 1SS9-97. 26 vols. 8°. 

Castillo, Rafael del. Graii diccionario, geogniiico, estadffitico 6 historico de Ks[:afia y sus provin<:ias de Cuba, Puerto Rico, Filipinaa y 
pos'cfionpB de -itrica. Habiendo ser\'iilo de base para su confeccii'm el ceniio de 1887, las estadfsticas nius recientes y gran 
ntltnero de dates particiilares comprobabos con la mayor escrupulosidad. Aconiijailao al diccionario c! mapa general de 
Espnila, el de carreleraa y ferrocamlcs, elpostal telcgrfifico, el de Cuba y Puerto Rico y el de Filipinas. Barcelona: Imprenta 
de Henrich y CompaGfa, 1891. 3 vols. Folded m&ita. F°. 

Coleccion de documentoa inMitos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizaci6n de las pososiones eepaflolas en AraiJrica y 
OceSnia. T. 1-12. Madrid, lS«4-84. 42 vols. 8". ConUuued as:— 

Colecci6n de documentos inf-ditos relativos al tlcscubrim lento, conquista y organizaci^in de ias antiguas poseaiones espaflolaa de ultramar. 
2''serie, pnblicafla p<-)r la Real Academia de la historia. T. 1-11. Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 18S.VB8. 11 vols. 8°. Contents: 
1. Culm. 2—1. Las islas Filipina.". 5. Kniiavo hiHtdricosobre la legislacionde los Kstadoscpailolesde ultramar; documentoa 
Icgislativos. 6. Cuba. 7-8. De los pleitos ue Col6n. 9-)0. Documentoa Icgislativos. It. R^laciones de Yucattlu. 

Colecci6n legielativa de Espafia. Decretos del rev, etc. ^ladrid: Impr. del ministeris de gracia y justicia, 1810-93. 14fi vols. L. 8°. 

Fabif , A. M. Ensayo historico sobre la Iegislaci6n de los Estados eapafSoles de ultramar. Madrid: Rivadcneyra, 1897. 336 pp. 4°. 

Gelpi y FeiTo, G. I'^tiidios sobre la America. Conquista, colonizaci^n, gobicrnos coloniales y gobiernos iudependientes. Habana, 
1864-70. 4 vols. 8°. 

Helps, Sir Arthur. The Spanish conquest in America. London: J. W. Parker, 18."m-61. 4 vols. 8°. 

Humboldt, Fricdrich Ileinrich Alexander, Freiherr von. Political essay on the kingdom of New Spain; with physical sections and mapa. 
Translated from the French by John Black. I-ondon, 1811-12. 4 vols. 8°. 

Same. Translated from the original French by John Black. Sew York, 1811, 2 vols. 8". 

Ensayo politico sobre el reynodeSueva Espafia. Jladrid, 1818. 12=. 

Fiwai politique sur Pile de Culia. Avec une carte et un supplement qui renferme des considerations sur la population, la richesse 

temtoriale et le commerce de I'archiiH'l den Antilles et de Colombie. Paris: J. Smith, 182t!. 2 vols. 8°. 

2vols. 8°. Band 1. "Sjianischo 

Labra, Rafael M. de. La autonomfa colon ialo en EH|)afia. Madrid: Imprenta de los Sucesores de Cnesta, 1892. lii, 314 (I) pp. 16°. 
Contents: Pn'ilogo; La cuestion del <lia; Los partidos de bL.< Aiitillas; Los autonomistas en las Antillas y en la Pcnfnaula; Los 
progrcsos de Iok i>attidc@ autonomistas de Culm y Puerto Rico. 
- La cuestifin colonial. Madrid: Tipografi'a de Gregorio Estrada, 1869. 118 pp. 12°. 

Polftica y Mstemae coloniales. Conferencias dados en el Ateneo de Madrid. Itladrid: Valuerde, 1874. viii, 93 pp. 8°. 

Leroy-Beaulicu, Pierre Paul. De la colonisation uiuz les iicuples moilemes, 4' edition, revue, corrig^e et augmenti!e. Paris: Guillauwin, 

1898. xix, (1), 865 pp. 8°. "La colonisation espagnole," pp. 1-10; 251-273. 
MoBPs, Bernard. Tlie establishment of Spanish rule in America, an introduction to the history and politics of Spanish America. G. P. 

Putnam's Sons, Sew York and London. 1898. x, (2), 328 pp. 12°. 
Perojo, Jos6 del. Ensayosdepolttico colonial. Madrid: Imprenta de Aligtiel Gincsta, 1885. xvi, 384 iip. IB". "Dijicusfca the Cuban 

question; the general principles of Spanish colonUation in couqiarisoa with those of Hollnud and England," 
Si>aiu. EstadfsticR general del comercio exterior de Espafla.con sus provincias dc ultramar y potoncias extranjcras en 1889. Formada 

por Iadirecci6n general de contribiiciones in<ureclas. Madrid: Imprenta de Ia"Fiibric)i nacionaldel timbre," 1890. 4°. 
Veitia Linage, Jos^' de. The rule establish'd in Spain for the trade in the West Indies. Translated from the Spanish by Captain John 

Stevens. London: Printed by .Samuel Crouch [1715?]. (26), 367, (9) pp. 12°, 
Watson, R. O. Spanish and Portuguese South America during the colonial period. Lomlon: Trubner, 1884. 2 vols. 8°. 
Zimmerniann, Alfred. Die Kolonialpolilik Portugals und Spaniens in ihrer Entwickelung von den Anfftngen bis *ur Ge^nwart 

dargeslellt. Mit einer Karte in Sicindnick; Ueliersicht der portugiesischen un<l spatiisclien Kolonialbesitzes gegen Jlitte des 

16. Jalirhunderts. Berlin: E. S. Miftler und Sohn, 1896. xvi, 515 pp. Folded map. 8°, "Includes a historical sur\-ey 

of Spanish government of the Philippin." 
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Abbad y Lasiera, Ifligo. Historia ge(«rifica, civii y polftii-a de la isla de 8. Juan Bautista de Puerto Eico. Dala & luz Antonio Valla- 
darea de Sotomayor. Madrid: MDCCLXXXVIII. (8), 403 pp. " 



Castillo, Bafael del. Gra(i diccionario. geognifico, estadfstico 6 hietorico, de Espafla y sub provincias de Cuba, Puerto Rico, Filipinos y 
poseslones de Afri(ra. Hahiendo ser\-ido do base para hu confecci6n ei censo de 1887, las estadfaticaa mia recientes y eran 
ndniero de datos particularea cotnprobados con la mayor escrupulosidad. Acoiiipailan al diccionario el mapa general de 
Eepaila, el de carretoras y ferrocamles, el postal telegrAfteo, elde Cubay Puerto Rico y el deFilipiuas. Rircelona: Imprenta 
de Henrich y Compaflia, 1891. 3 vols. Folded ina[)s. F°. 

Colecci6n dc reales 6rdeues, decrctos y disposiciones. Ilabana, 1893. 3 vols. 8°. 

Concha, Josi^- de la, Marqu^ de la Habana. Memoriae sobre el estado politico, gobierao y admiuistraciou de la isla de Cuba. For el 
Tenientu General Don Jos6 de ta Concha. Madrid, 1853. is (1), 362, 41 (2) pp. Folded map. 8°. 

Cuyas, Arluro, and others. The new constitutional laws for Cuba. Text of thu recent measures for the self-government of the island, 
with cominentd thei-con. Al«> a brief review of the evolution of Kpauish colonization, and a statistical comparison of tho 
progress of Cuba under Spanish rule with that of independent Spanish- American countries. New York, 1897. 1C8 pp. 8°. 
"Coni'ists of three articles by Artnro Cuyas, Antonia Cuyas, L. V. Abad de Lbs Casas, presenting the test of the reform law 
of 189-1, with expository comments, constituting a justification of the S]janisli policy." 

Delonne del Salto, R. Cuba y la refonna colonial en Fspaiia. Madrid; Imprenta de Diego Facheco Latorre. 01 pp. 4°. 

Diaz Caneja, Igiiacio. La cuestion iiltramarioa; bosijtiejo crltico 6 histijrico, politico y gubemativo, admin is t rati vo y ccon6mico. 
Puerto Kico: Imprenta del "Bolelln mercantd," 1885. is, 337 pp. 8°. 

Hazard, Samuel. Cuba with pen and pencil. Hartford, Conn.; Hartford Publishing Co., 1871. 584 pp. Woodcuts. 8°. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrioh Alexander, Freiherr von. Snsayo polftico sobre la isia de Cuba, por el Bar6n A. de Humboldt, con un 
mapu; obra traducidaal castellano por D. J6so Lopez de Bustaiuentc. Nocya ediciin, Paris: 1849. sssii, 301, (3) pp. 8°, 

E^-<Mii iM>liti<jue sur I'lle de Cuba. Avee une caric et un supplement <}ui renferme des considi^ rations sur la population, la richesse 

tt-rritoriaie et le commerce de I'archipel des Antilles et do Cotombie, Paris; J. Smith, 182S. 2 vols. 8°. 
Imbemo, Jos^'. Gufa geogrrilica y admin istrativa de la isla de Cuba. Habana, 1S91. 8°. 
[Madan, Cristi'dMl.] Llamauiiento dc la isla de Cuba if la nacJAn eepaflola, dirigido al excmo. 6 illmo. SeHor Don Baldomaro Espartero, 

dwuie de la Victoria, prcsidente del consejo de ministros, por un hacendailo, en diciembre de 1854. New York: Imprenta de 

K llallct [185*!]. (8), 234vipp, 8°. "Examines into the workings of the Spanish colonial syntem from a Cuban standpoint" 
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(2) pp. Folded maps. 8°. 
Pinheiro Chagas, M. As coloniaa iwrtuguezas no seculo xix. Liaboa, 1890. 228 pp. 8°. 
Serpa Pinto, A. de. Como eu atraveasei Africa: do Atlantlco ao mar Indico, viagem de Benguella ^Contra-Coata a travgaregiOea descou- 

hecidaa; determina(Ooa geographicas e estudoa ethnographicoa. Contend© 15 mappas e facsimiles, e 133 gravuras feitas dos 

deaenhos do autor. Londres: S. Low, 1881. 2 vols. 8*. 

How I crossed Africa; from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through unknown countries, discovery of the Great Zambesi 

affluenta, etc. Translated by Alfred Elwes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1881. 2 vols. Maps and iiluatra- 

Comment j'oi traverse rAfriquedepuisl'Atlantlquejusgu'a l'o«kn Indien, deBenguelaA Durban iltraversdes regions inconnues. 

Ouvrace traduit, d'aprfei I'edition anglaiae collationnce aur le teste portugais, par J. Belin de Launav, contenant 15 cartes et 

facsimile et 160 gravnrea. Paris; Hachette & Cie., 1882. 2 vola. T. 1, sxxi, 456 jip.; t. 2, 472 pp. 8". 
Strandes, Justus. DiePortugieaenzcitvonDeutsch-und Englisch-Ostatrika. Berlin: Dietrich Eeimer (Ernst Vobsen), 1899. sii, 348pp. 

.Msi>s and illustrations. 8°. "On the period of Portuguese predominance in Eaat Africa, with special reference to Ki Iff a and 

Mombasa." 
Victor. Lc 

times, 22 i 

Theal, George MeCall. The Portuguese in South Africa. London: Unwin, 1896. Jtvi, 324 pp. Map. 8°. 
Vaaconcelloa, E. J. de C. Aa colonias portiigtiezas. Geographfa physica, polftica e ecom'imica. Lisboa: Companhia nacional editoria. 

1896. 444 pp. 8°. "A. handbook of the Portuguese colonies in the Cape Verde, Eaat and West Africa, India, JIacao, and 

Timor, tonmng a detailed descriptioa of all the colonial possessions of Portugal, very clearly arranged, and the descriptions 

fortified with official statiatii's." 

Lea colonies portugaises. (In Revue encyclop^lique, vol. 8, pp. 471-480. Paris, 1S98.) 

Vogel, Ch. Le Portugal et sos colonies; tableau politique et commercial de la monarchic portugaise dana son i^tat actuel; avec dea 
annescs et dca notea suppl<;menlaires. I'aris: Guiilaumin et Cie., 1800. xii, 644 jip. 8°. 

Wat.-on, E. G. Spanish and Portuguese in South America during the colonial period. J^ndon: Triibner, 1884. 2 vols. 8°. 

Worsfokl, W. B. PortugTiesc Nyaasaland: An account of the diacovery, native population, agriculture, and mineral reaourcea, and pres- 
ent administration of the territory of the Svassa Conijiany.' With a review of the Portuguese ruleon theeaat coast of Africa. 
London: I»w, 1899. vi, 296 pp. Illuatrationa. Map;?. 8°. 

Zimniermanii, Alfred. Die Koloniali>olitik Portugala und ihre Kntwickehing von dcii Anffingen bis zur (iegenwart. Mit eincr Karte in 
Sioindnick: l'el)erBicht dec portugie.sischen nud 6|Hinischeu Koloiiial-Be.-itzcs gi-gen Milte des lOten Jahrhunderts. Berlin: 
Krnat Siegfried Mittler mid Mohn, 1890. -wi, 515 ]>p. S". (Die euroiwbclH-n Kolouien, B. 1.) 

1900. Kolouiales aus Portugal. C. Singelniann. Deutsche Kolonialzeltuiig, vol. 17 (Mar. 22, 1900), 138. 



ANGLO-SAXON INTERESTS, ETC. 

Callahan, James Morton. The ne»itralitj' of the American lakes and Anglo-American relationa. Baltimore, Jan.-Apr., 1898. 139 pp. 

8°. (Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science, nos. 1-4.) 
Demolins, iMmond. Anglo-Saxon auperioriiy; to what it is due. Translated by L. B. Lavigne. London: The Leadenhall I'icss, 1898. 

xl, 42/ pp. 8vo. 
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Freeman, K A. The English people in its three homes. (In his Lectures to American audiences, pp. 7-201. Philadelphia (1882).) 
Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and G«orge Waatungton, the expander of England. Two lectures, with an appendix. 

London; Macmillan, 1886. 143 pp. 12°. 
Gardiner, Charles A. The proposed Anglo-American alliance; an address delivered before the American Social Science Association, 

August 31, 1898. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. (2), 30 pp. 12°. (Questions ot the day, no. 92.) 
Gorren, Aline. Anglo-Saxons and others. New York: Charles Scribner'R Sons, 1900. (4), 158 pp. 8°. Contents; Certain Bociologista 

and the Anglo-Saxons; The new empire; The gospel of action; Anglo-Saxon humanitarianism; The religiouBK»Dunercial 

instinct; The higher civilization; Relative ethics, 
Hosmer, James K. A short history ot Anglo-Saxon freedom. The polity of the English-speaking race outlined in its inception, 

development, diffusion, and present condition. New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1890. si, 420 pji. 12°. 
Mourre, Oh. D'oil vient la decadence ^conoraique de la France? Paris: Plon, 1899. 460 pp. 8°. Contains an appendix entitled 

"Quclquos mots sur une th^rie expliquant la eupfrioriti^ dcs Anglo-Saxons," 
Powers, H.H. Thewarasasuf^eation of manifest destiny. Philadelphia: American Academy of Politicaland Social Science, 1898. 20pp. 

8". ( I'oblications of the society, no. 235.) "Professor Powers shows the development of Ihe policy of imperialism from the 

time of Jefferson and the incvitaoleness of the war. lie then sets forth the results which must follow from our appearance as 

a world power, and why the final stnif^lc for world domination must be between the Anglo-Saxon and Slav races. He 

also endeavors to forecast the result of this struggle." 
Scholee, Thcophihis E, S. The British Empire an<l alliances; or Britain's duty to her colonics and subject races, London: Elliot Stock, 

18119. viii, 415 pp. 8°. Contents: Preface; .4.nglo-Saxon alliances; The British Empire — its colonies; The British Empire — 

its dependencies; The wars that built the British Empirej The growth of British industries; The growth ot British commerce; 

The character and growth of the Itussian Empire; The origin ot ('hinese traile; Recent odicial Chinese correspondence; China 

a road to India; New international and commercial conditions; The white races and the dark races; The AVest Indies and the 

sugar question; A divided empire; The evils ot "color prejudice;" Our future policy. 
Smith, Edward. England and America after independen<«. A short examination ot their international intercourse, 1783-1872. West- 

niioi'tcr: Archibald Constable, 1900. iv, (2), 397 pp. 8°. 
Waldstein, Clmrles. The expansion of western ideals and the world's peace. New York and London: J. Lane, 1699. 194 pp. 12°. 

Pp. 113-194: The English-speaking brotherhood; a let'tnre delivered » * • ou July 7, 1898. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

1SS5. An Anglo-Saxon alliance. J. E, Dougall. (Argues tor an allianc 

693. fkiectic Mag., vol. lOi! (Feb., 1886), 190. Living Age, 
1898. Suci'ess of Anglo-Saxon race. Minb. Rev., vol. 11)0 (Jan., 1898), 130. Living Age, vol. 217 (May 7, 1898), 352. 
1898. Are the Americana Anglo-Saxons? Spectator, vol. 80 (Apr. 30, 1898), 614. Living Age, vol. 217 (June 4, 1898), 881. Public 

Opinion, vol. 24 (May 26, 1898), 682. 
1898. Wanted, an imperial minimum. Westminster Rev., Rol. 149 (May, 1898), 477. Living Age, vol. 217 (June 25, 1868), 871. 
1898. Which shall dominate, Saxon or Slav? D. Mills. No. Amer. Rev,, vol. 166 (June, 1898), 729. 
1898. American greetings and tributes to Britain. Am. Rev. of Iteviews, vol, 18, (July, 1898), 71, 
1898. Anglo-Saxon against the world. II. W. Wilson. Am. Rev. of Reviews, vol. 18 (July, 1898), 84. 

1898. Is there an Anglo-American imderslanding? Fortnightly Hev,, vol. 70 (July, 189S), 163. Living Age, vol.218 (Aug., 1898), 425. 
1898. Anglo-American future. F. Gri'enwood. Nineteenth Centurv, vol.44 (July, 1898), 1. Eclectic Mog., vol 131 (Sept., 1898), 289. 

Living Age, vol. 218 (Aug.27,18l>8), 563, 
1898. United States and the concert ot Europe, J. C. Eiilpath. Arena, vol. 20 (Aug,, 1898), 145. 

1598. Proposal federation of the Anglo-Saxons. B, O. Flower. Arena, vol. 20 (Aug., 1898), 223. 
1«H8. Anglo-Saxon alliance, Canadian Uag., vol. H (Aug., 1893), 363. 

1SH8. English-speaking brotherhood. C. Waldstein. No. Amer. Rev., vol. 167 (Aug., 1898), 223. 

1898. Anglo-Saxon German alliance. M. von Brandt. Living Age, vol. 218 (S<'pt. 24, 1898), 859. 

1898. Anglo- American alliance versus a European combination. R. Temple. No, Amer. Rev., vol. 167 (Sept., 1898), 30C. 

1898. Possibilities of Anglo-American alliance. Sir C. W. Dilke. Pall Mall JIag., vol. 16 (Sept,, 1898), 37. 

1898, Anglo-American friendship. C. Sehur/. Atlantic, vol. 8 (Oct., 1898), 433. 

1898. Anglo-American alliance and the Irish-Americans. G. McDermot, Catholic World, vol. 68 (Oct., 1898), 75. 

1898. The coming fuwon ot East and West. E, F. Fenollosa. Ilaqier's Mi^t., vol. 98 (Dec, 1898), ll.-i. 
1698. Five hnndrwl years ot the Anglo-Saxon. G. B. Waldron. McClure's Mag., vol. 12 (Dec. 1898), 185. 

1698. Iteceut developments ot policy in the United States and their relation to an Anglo-American alluiiice. J. Chamlierlain. Seribner, 

vol, 24 (Dec. 1898), 674. 

189S. Great fact of 1898 (Anglo-Saxon rapprochement). Spectator, vol. 81 (Dec. 31, 1898), 972. 

lSil',1. L'EuroiJO nouvelle. P. Faucliillc. Revue de droit Internationale publique. no, 1. On the Angln-SaNon menace. 

1H99. The future relations of Great Britain and the Unileil States. Sir C. W, Dilke. yomm, vol. 2)i (Jan., ^»^M)), 521. 

1899. The union of the flags (.■inglo-iimerican). P. Young. Unite<l Service Mag., vol. 139 iJaii.. IsiiiH, ,'i!i3. 
1899. An Anglo-American alliance. Charies Berenford. In<lependent, vol. 51 (Feb. 23, iSWi). ^27. 

1599. America's debt to England. A. M. I.ow. Anglo-Amer. Mag., vol. 1 (Mar., 1899), 148. 

1899. Stevenson, Kipling, and Anglo-Saxon imperialism. E, II. ^Eullin. Book Buyer, vol. 18 (M:ir. 189!l), 85. 

1899. England and the United States and a defensive alliance. Self Culture, vol. 9 (Mar. 1899), 8. 

1899. TowanI universal peace. Advocates Anglo-American alliance. Westminster Rev. (Apr., 1899). 

189!). Ai^lo-Saxon imperialism. Impr<'»4>ions and opinions, Anglo-.*^xon Rev., vol. 1 (June, 1899), 243. 

1 Hli',1. Anglo-Saxon genius, II. D. Oakclcy. Westminster Rev., vol. 152 (July, 1899), 73. 

Ism. Anglo-Saxon superiority. M. E. Springer. The Glolw, vol. 9 (Sept., 1899), 360. 

18'J9. ilnglo-Saxon responsihilities. II. M. Stanley. Outlook, vol. 62 (Sept. 30, 1899), 249. 

1899. Russia, England, and the United States, A. JI. l.<>w. Fonnu, vol. 28 (Oct., 1899), 172. 

UIOO, Shall Slav, Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon prevail? R. W. Grant. Anglo-Amer. Mag,, vol. 3 (Jan., 1900), 35. 
I'm. America's altitude toward England. R. A. Alger. No. Amer. Rev., vol. 170 (Mar., IMO), 3:J2. 

1900. America and the war (Transvaal). S. Brooks. No. Amer. Rev., vol. 170 (Mar., 1900), 3:(7. 
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THE FAR EAST. 

INTKODL'CTION. 

ThoFar Ea,=lem C|nestion centorinp; in the affairs M Cliina, this list is largely taken up with reterencra to worka upon thai country, 
Works on the history of events leailiiig up to the preaent giluation have been nuled, or those in any way touching iqioii the 
Europoati ailvanco in At-ia. 

The following notes are exclusively concerned witR 

Illslon/.—Tha moat extensive single work in Eneliah is Boiilger'a History of China, iirpt publishe*! in 18S1-1.SS-1, am! reviacd 
editions in 1698 and 1900, reapectively. Its chief i-ahie lies in iia deiiuled aci'ount of "Kurnpoati iirqjress in China sub^etiuent lo the 
sipningof the treaty of Nankin inIfU2, including the Taepineretellionin all its phases and Gunlon'c campaign." Tiie earlier pari of hie 
history is drawn niainty from the Jesuit cpitouica of the Cliincse annalicts. The new eiHtion of his Kfiorl lli-storj' has an additional 
chapter, written hy another liand, giving a punmiarj' oreoiuit of the reign of Kwang Su, covering the capture of Pekin. 

Douglas's Hlalory, forming & volume o( the "Htorv of the nations reries," will give all that the general readerneeilp. 

In Macgowan'B "A history of China from the earliest days ti> the present" ivcourse haa been had to the oriitlnal authorities. "It 
is not a compilation ptiiereil from all sourcen, but a repro<lnrtion from the original of the Standard History of Cliina." 

Willianis'B "Sliildlc Kingiloin," first i>nbliahed in IMS, constituted for a long lime the principal aoui-ce of informal ion for English 
readers, and in its rcviaed ionu is still reoarded as a claseic. 

Tlio Anglo-French expedition to Cliina in 1860 parallels in some measure the memorahle march of the allies to Pekin llip past 
summer, (ionlon's jirivate diary of hia campaigrn in China was edited hy S. Mossman in 1S85. See also Gordon's "KecuUei'tioiis of 
thirty-nine years in the anny," f/tndon, 1898. Also lives of Gordon by Boulder, IJutloT, Hake, and Mossmaii. 

'The Journals o£ Sir James Hope Grant, who conunauded the allies in the niareli to Pekia, edited by Henry KnoUys, appearwl in 
London, IH!).!. 

Other English accounts noted in this list are M'tJhce's "How we got to Pekin;" I^oi'li's pcr^^onal narrative; Sir Garnet IVolseley's 
"Narrative of the war in China in laiiO." The llrst named was chaplain to the English forces, Loch was secretary at headtiiiarters in 
Pekin, and LonJ Wolseley served as dejiuty assistant guartermastep-gencnd. 

In I'oole's "life of Sir Harry Parkes" will be found an aceount of Ihc lattcr's particijMition in the events at Pekin in 18ii0-0l. 
Parkes wa,« for a time a prinoner at I'ekin and aiibse<iuent!y aeeompanied Napier in his enlranco to ihe city in th'loh.T, ISiO. 

The Earl of Elgiu'n csiieriences upon his mission "in 1S(>0 at Pekin are related in hia "Letters and Joiirnalj<," London, IS72. 
Oliphant'a "Narrative of the Enil of Elgin's mission" deals with his einlKi.=sy of ISri'j. 

The French narratives noted in this list are: (?hassiron, "Notes sur le Japan, la Chine," etc.; Keroulee, "t'n voyage r\ Pi^-kin;" 
Lavollee, "Ja t'hine contemporaine," Paris, ISliO; "Franco et Chine," I'aris, lUOO; Slutn^ov, "Journal de la Cainpagne de Chine, 
1S5!H5U-61," Paris, 1861. 

Spielmann, atiennan writer, lias lately publi^lied "IHeTaii)iug Revolution in China, lfi60-lSfii." 

The later iiistorv ia dealt with, among' others, in Boulger'a Hi>iory; C<di|uhoim, "China in Transfornialion;" Eitcl, "Europe in 
Cliina;" Krausse, China in Decay; The Slory of the Chinese Cripi.'^; JA'roy-lieaulieii, "The awakening of the Ea'jt;" Norman, Peoples 
and Politics of the Far East. 

Political and economic cmditions are discussetl in works by Beresforrt, Brenier, Chirol, C-oales, Culquhoun, Curzon, (iorpt, Kraiisge, 
Leroy-Beriulieu, Mareillac, I'arker, Parsons, Beiiisch, Smyth, A^ alson, and Wildman. [!^« under tlie^e nanuis in the body of this list. ) 

li'iltro-i'tii.— This Kubiect ia treated hy the following writers: I^rd Bercsford, von Brandt, de Bray, Colqiihouii, l^nvel, Glass, 
Krahuier, JIarcillac, Mikhailotf, Perowne, Vladimir. Seo also important arti<'lcf< in Questions Di])lomatiqnes, vol. 4 (189S); vol. 7 
(IS!J9): Ei^neering Magazine, vol. IC (Dec., IMilSj; Fomin, vol. 28 (Nov., 189!l); Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen (Jan., Feb., 1900). 

liimia in Ihe Ihr iiiri.— See the following: A<lan)s, Bookwalfer, Bouljfcr, Carol, Colibold, Coliiuhoun, Curzon, Kralimer, Kransse, 
Lelx-dev, Legras, Ixroy-Beanlien, Norman, Perowne, Kcid, Eohrbach, Skrine, \'ladimir.. 

I'liilal i>1<iies in the Far JC<iiil.~Ai\ai»^, Boulgcr, C^ilk'tis, C'onaut, Giddinjv, Parsons, Reinseh, Wildman, Dilko, aud Wilson, Wu 
Ting Fang (in Smyth's The Crisis in China). 

The social hfe of China can !» studied in Douglas's "Pocietyin China," Little's "Intimate China," Macgowan's " I'ictnres of 
China," Moule's "Kew China and old," .'Smith's "Chinese Cluracteristics " (wliich the Iklinbuigh Review calls "the most brilliant 
bitokever written on the subject"). See alwo his Village life in (.'liina, 

7r(ici'Z,— Recent works arc Bishop'n "The Yan^itze Valley and Iwyoiid," Cmuming'a " 'Waiidcrings in China," Little's "ThroHsh 
the Yans-lso gorges," Plauehul's "Cliimiand the Chinese," Si-idmore's "China." 

.Ifi'jwioHJi. — For this subject see worki- nf JSarrows, Eoaeh, J'^lkins, tiuinlry, John.atou, Slichie, Smyth, Ppeer, Stott. 

l'u-iotlicah.—T!he foUowiiiK periodicals are devoteil to the affairs of the Far I'lasti Customs Gazette, Shanghai; China Review; 
Cliiiiese Recorder; Imperial and Asiatic ([uarterly review; Journal Asiatiiue, Journal of the Cliina Braui-h of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
T'oung Pao, Leyden; Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Urieiit, Vienna; iieitaehrift der Deutachcn Morgeiiiriiidisehen GeselliKhaft, 

For accomita of the events of la?t summer recitnrsc must 1»r had in the main to current periodicals. The Ai-Sf of the legations is 
dcscrilinl bv Sir Robert Hart in rhe l"i^rt:ii>rlitly Review for Novemlier and the Cosmopolitan for Difi-mlwr. Tlie Ccnturj- for December 
contains an article on Ihc marrli rif ili>' allies by a member of tliee7C[>edition. An im))ortanl artii'le i^ "Tliesii-^'eof the Pekin legation," 
by IJr. Jlorrison, originallv puhlislied in the l^ndon Times and reprinted in tho Living Age for tiiu hitler jiart of November and the 
Jirst |iart oi December. ^ttClure's for Noveniber and the Outlook for the latter part of the siime month contain diaries of the sii.^ kept 
hy wo:J»'n who were prisoners in I'ekin, 
](S12 
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THE FAR EAST. 

"COMIERCIAL RELATIONS"-"OPEN DOOR"-" SPHERES OF INFLUENCE," 

- Adams, Broota. America's econMoie snpremac;. New York: The Macmiilan Company, 1900. 222 pp. 12°, Contents: The Spanish 

war tuid the equilibrium of th« woria; The new strngele Cor life amoi^ nalione; England's decadence in the West Indies; 

Natural selection in literature; The decay of England; Eussia's interest in China. 
Bard, E. Lcs Chinoia chez eui. Paris: A. Colin, 1900. (4), 360pp. 12°. "The author, a merchant in China, describee more eepeciaUy 

agriculture,. finances, money, and other economio a.«i>ecte." 
Barrows, John Henry. The Christian conquest of Asia. Studies and peTsonal observations of Oriental religions. New York: Charies 

Scribner'a Sons, 1899. xvli, (1), 258 pp. 12°. (ilorse lectures of 1898.) Chapter VII; Confucianism and the awakening 

of China. Chapter VIII: Success of Asiatic missions; America's reeponsihility to the Orient 
Beach, Harlan P. Dawn on the hills of T'ang; or, missions in China. New York: Student volunteer movement for foreign missions, 

1898. iviii, 181 pp. Frontispiece. Folded map. 12". 
Beresford, Lord Charles. The break-up of China. With an account of its present commerce, currency, watcnvays, armies, railways, 

politics, and future prospects. With portraits and maps. New York and London; Harper & Brothers, 1899. uii, 491 pp. 

Folded maps. 8°. 
Bishop, Isabella L. Bird, The Yangtse Valley and beyond. An account of journeys in China, chiefly in the province of Sze-Chwanand 

among the Man-tzeof the ftomo territory. With map and 116 illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. 8°. 

Reviewed in Spectator, January, 1900, under the title "Spheres of influence in China." 
Bookwalter, John W. Siberia and Central Aaa. Springfield, Ohio, 1900. xxxi, 548 pp. Illuetrations. 8°. "With regard to Kussian 

exjiansion, like Mr. Cobbold, Mr. Bookwalter dwells on the fact that she makes her way by subtlety rather than bv force; 

and on the whole, after reading the book, we are confirmed in the impression that all immediate prospects are in favor of 

Boulger, Demetrius C. Central Asian que.=tions. Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. With portrait and maps. London; 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1855. x\-i, 457 pp. 8°. 

Central Asian questions. Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. With portrait and maps. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin, 1885. xvi, 457 pp. 8°. 

England and Russia in Central Asia. With two maps and appendices (one map being the latest Russian official map of Central 

Asia). London: W. II. Allen A Co., 1879. 2 vols. 8°, 

The history of China. New and revised edition, with portraits and majw. London: W. Thacker & Co., 1898. 2 vols. 8°, 

Same. A new edition, revised and brought up to dale. Containing chaptere on the recent concessions to the European powers. 

lllu.-.|rat(^d with portraits and maps. Lon»lon: W. Thacker & Co., 1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

The lite of Gordon. * * ♦ With portrait. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1896. 2 vols. Plates. 8°. 

■ The life of Sir Stamford Kaflles. With portraits, maps, and illustrations. London: H. Marshall •& Son, 1899. xv, (1),403 pp. 

fi°. Malacca, pp. 58-83; The Java expedition, pp. M-^124; The conquest of Java, pp. 125-154; The British administration of 
Java, pp. 15o-M17; Sumatra, np. 263-291; The founding of Singaporoj pp. 2i)2-340, "Among the men who have established 
the political and commercial power of this country in the seas of .India and China, no one would deny a foremost plate to 
Stamford Ilafiles." 

A short liistory of China. An account for the general reader of an anc'ent empire and people. A new edition, with an 

additional chapter continuing the history from 1890 to dale. London: GibbingsACo., Ii*00. ((>),43(ipp. 8°. Pages 35(5-373 

contain "How China is governed." The "Reign of Kwangsu, 1890-1900" (pp,374a-374!), said W be written "by a competent 

authority." 
" Brandt, M. von. Industrielle rmd Eiacnbahn-nntemehmungen in China. Mit einer Kartenskizze. Berlin: Reimcr, 1899. 121-140 

pp. 8". (Deutsche Kolonial-Gcsellsehaft VerhandlunKcn, 1898-99. Heft 4.) 
— Bray, Fenlinand de. !,« Chine et ses bcsoins au point dc vne do I'ulilisation des Belses, de leur capitaux et de leiir Industrie. I.ouvain: 

Polleunis ct Ccnterick, lt>'JS. xvl, (iO pp. Map. 8°. Note: — The map shows a schenic for a railway system for China. 
Brenier, Henri. La mission Lyonnaise d'exploration cnmmerciale en Chine. ]89.5-IK'J7. Lvuns, 18^8. xxxvi, 336-470 pn. 8°, "Of 

all the commercial iiiisfioiis to which the imiiieiliato prospect of the development of tin; nwjurcesof China by modem methods 

has recently given rise, the. most fully equipped and that with the most cictenaive and elaltorate programme is that oi^ranized 

by the ChamlJer of Coinmeree of Lyons, and the report publLihed by the director of this mission, Mr. Henri Brenier, is of 

corrt'-jponding interest and value." 
Bray, Ferdinand dc. Ia Chine et ses besions au point dc vue de I'ntilisation des Beiges, de leurs capitaux et de leur Industrie, 

Louvain: Polleunis & Centerick, 1898. xvi, 60 pp. Map 8°, Note: The map sliows a scheme for a railway S3'steui for 

Brenier, Henri. La mission lyonnaise d'exploration commercialo en Chine, 1895-1897. Avec cartes, plana, et gravures d'apri^s les 
documents rapjwrti-M par la mii'siou. J..yons: A. Rev et Cie., 1898. xsxvi, 3H(i, 473 pp. 4°. Contents: 1" partic. K.'cits 
dc voyages. I!-"" mrtic. Itipports commorciaiis. "Of all the commercial mis«ioiis to which the immediate prospect of tlie 
development of the rewun'es of China by intxlcrn methods has recently given rise, the mo^t fully equipped and that with tlic 
most esteneive and elaborate programnio is that organi^iod by the Chamber of Ciiuimnri* of Lyons, and (he report publiahep 
by the director of this mission, Mr. Henri Brenier, is of corrcspondiug interest and value," 

Bretschncider, E. History of European botanical discoveries in China. I»ndon: S. Low, Marsfon A Co., 1898. 2 vols. 4°, "Dr. 
Bretschneiilcr's present m<i;iu">ii «;"'* is by rio menus a mere botanical work, as its name would seem to imply, but also a 
magnificent jwlitical and gi-'igraphical re<'ord of all that Eunipeans have ever done in ('liina, from Marco Polo down to Sir. 
G. .M. H. Ptayfair, atul then^ is hardly any subject c;jnnectcii with the Far East, but what accurate light is shed njion it by 
the dates, data, itineraries, geographical dctiiil!', (.ijiiimercial nolcs, and other information furnished by the indusiiious and 
scrupulously painstaking autlior, than wliom there is no one in the sinologicaJ field more worthy of aWolute conlidencc." 
No. 4 54 1613 
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Busley, 0. Der Kampf am den ostasiatischen Handel. Mit einer Earte und 18 Tabellen. Berlin: IS97. 196-244 pp. (Deutsche 
Kolonial-Gesellschfttt. Verhandiungen, 189ft-97. Hett6.) 

Cailleux, £. La question chinoise aux £taU-Unis et dans lea poeseflsions dea pniasancea europ^nnes. Paris; A. Bonaseau, 1898. xiii, 
277 pp. 8°. 

Oarli, Mario. II Ce-Kiang; atudio geografico-ecoaomico. Koma, 1899. xz, 278 pp. 8°. "Bien qu'il soit nne simple compilation, ce 
volume par Taboodance dea faits qu'it contient, apparl« une contribution importaute A la connaieaan<« d'une province aaees 
ignorfie du Celeste empire. Aprte une introduction historique sur lea rapporta de la Chine avec I'Europe, I'auleur ddcrit la 
province de Tch^kiang, qui aiirait du, apriis la demande de ces^ou A bail de la bale de San Maun, constituer la zone d'influ- 
ence i^scrvfo A I'llalie en vue du partage de la Chine. L'auteur traite de l'or(^raphie, de rhydrographie, dea voiea de com- 
munications, deaproduils, etc." "It opens with an introduction (pp. 1-71) giving an account o£ Chinese relations with the 
Western world, and latterly Japan, from the time of the iirat Portuguese expedition in 1516." 

Carol, Jean. Colonisation msse: lea deux routes du Caucaae; notea d'une touriste. P.iria: Hatchette et Cie., 1899. xl, 311 pp. IlluB* 
tratious. Maps. sm. 8°. 

Chang-Chih-Tung. China's only hope. An appeal by her greatest viceroy. Translated from the Chinese edition by Samuel L, Wood- 
bridge. Introduction by Griffith John. New York, etc.; F. H. Eovell Company, 1900. (2), 151 pp. 12". 

Chassiron, Charles de. Baron. Notes sur le Japon, la Chine ct I'lnde, 185S, 1859, 1860. Paris: E. Dentu, 1861. si, 359 pp. Plates. 
Maps. Plans. 8°, 

- La Chine. Expansion dcs grands puissances en Extreme-Orient (1895-1898). Paris: B. Cbapelot & Cie., 1889. viii, 223 pp. Folded 

map. 8°. Contents: 1. Geographic i5conomioiie de la Chine; Description ^conomique des provincM; chinoiees; Statistique 
fcononiique de la Chine. 2. Rapports de la Cniae avec le^i grandes puiaaances de 1S94 il 1898; L'Europo au traits de Simono- 
saki; Les premiers progft}.-! de lo Kussie en Chine et en Cor<;e; L'interventiondel'AllemagneikKiao-tcliiSou; Les consequences 
de I'oecuiMlion de Kian-tch^ou: Le r6lo de la France. 3. L' exploitation du march^ chinois; Les concessions obtenuea par lea 
litrangera en Chine; L' exploitation ^conomique de la Cliine; la p^nftratjon dea provinces mSridionalea par I'lndo-Chine 
fran^aise; Conclusion; Le parb^ Cventuel de I'empire chinois. With folded map; carte ^conomique de la Chine. 

Chirol, V. The Far Eastern question. London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. viii, (4), 196 pp. Plates. 2 folded maps. 8°. 

The Chronicle and directory for China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China * • • for 1900, Hongkous: Printed at the "Daily Prea" Olfice, 
1900. 8". 

Coates, . China and the open door. Bristol: Taylor & Hawkins, 1899. 8°. 

Cobbold, Balph P. Innermost Aaia; travel and sport in the Pamirs, with map and illostrations. London: Heinemano, 1900. xvii, 
354 pp. Portrait. 8°. Contains a Biblio^phv of innermost Aaia, p. 346, "In Air. Cobbold's opinion, tlie destiny of 
Afghanistan is to be absorbed, and to be divided between the rival empires, though if the reigning Ameer is siicceeded bv a 
son of his own mould, the inevitable crisis will be deferred. To sum up his political survey, what chiefl}' struck him in ^is 
travels in innermost Asia was 'the barbarous insistance of the Kussian Government system, the brilhant sacceas whi;:1i 
invariably attends Russian aims, and the puerile weakness of the British Government in the protecting of the country's 
intereata. " 

Colquhoun, Archibald Boss, China in transformation. With frontispiece, maps, and diagrams. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1898. ii(l), 382 pp. Plate. Folded mapa. 8°. 

Overland to China. With maps, illustrations, and diagmms. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1900. li, (1),464 

pp. Plates. Portrait. Colorai mapa. 8°. 

The problem in China and British policy. London: P. S. King, 1900. 50 pp. Map. 8°. 

Russia against India: the struggle for Asia. With special maps. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1900. vii, (3) 246 pp. 12". 

"This contribution of Mr. Colguhoun to the discussion of the Eastern question is primarily designed for Enslish readers; but 

since, in the author's view, Bntish interests in India are cloi«ly bound up with the interests oF the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 

the topics that he treats will not be without interest to American readers. At any rate, the book will be helpful in clearing 

away the mistiness of the whole Eastern situation." 
■^ Conant, Charles A. The United States in the Orient. The nature of the economic problem. New York: Houghton, MifQin & Co., 

1900. (2), X, 237 pp. 8°. 
Cordes, H. Handelsstraesen und Wasserverbindungen von Hankau nach dem Inneren von China. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1899, 

21 pp. Map. 4". 
Gumming, Constance F. Gordon-. Wanderings in China. Illustrated by the author. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburg and 

London, 1900. vi, (2), 528 pp. Plates (photogravures). Folded map. 8°. 
Curtis, William Eleroy. The Yankees of the East. Sketches of modern Japan. New York: Stone & Kimball, 1896. 2vo1b. Platca 

{phot<^ravures). 12°. 
Cnrzon, George Nathaniel, Baron. Russia in Central Asia in 1889and the Anglo-Russian question. With appendices, mape, illustrations, 

and an index. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. xxiv, 477 pp. 8°, 

Problems of the Far East. Japan— Korea — China. New and revised edition. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1896. xxiv, 444 pp. Plates. Portrait. Folded map. 8°. 

- Dennys, Nicholas B., editor. The treaty ports of China and Japan. A complete guide to the open porta of those countries. With 29 

maps and plans. London: Triibner, 1867, viii, (2), 668, (2), xxvi pp. 8°. 
Diosy, Arthur. The new Far East, With 12 illustrations from special designs by Kubota Bejson of Tokio. London: Capell A Co., 
1899. xvi, 374 pp. 8°. "This is a brilliantly written history of new Japan, containing much instructive information on tiie 
affairs of the Far East." 

Same. 2d edition. London: Cnssell & Co., 1900. 388 pp. &". 

Douglas, R. K. China, Revised and enlarged. With many illustrations and an index. Chicago, New York: The Werner Company, 
1895. 604 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12". 

China. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. 8°. (Story o! the Nations.) 

Li Hung Chang. London: Bliss, Sands A Fo.ster, 1895. 251pp. Portraits, 12°. (Public men of to-day.) 

Society in Chma. With 22 illustrations. London: A. D. Inncs & Co., 1894. xvi, 415 pp. Plates, 8". 

Driault, fidouard. Les probluiaea politiques et socianx .1 la fin du XIX" sificle. Paris: F. Alcim, 1900. 338 pp. 8°, (Biblioth^qae 
d'histoire contemporaine.) Contents; La qucstiim d'Al^ace-Ijorraine. laquestion romain?: le [lape, le rol, le peuplc. La 

auestiond'AutricIie-Hongrie. La gnestion oltoniane. La Medilerrannfe. La Mer Rouge: i^ypte ctAbyssinie. Lepartage 
e I'Afrique. L'Asie anterieure. L'Asic centrale. La question cinnoise. Les Etats-ltnis. La triple alliance. L'allianca 
franco-russe. Les grandes puissances et le partnge du monde. Les conflils el la piux. La societ^: (igliae et science, 
Edkins, Joseph. Religion in China. A brief account of the three religions. 3d edition (revised and enlarged). London: Trubner, 
1884. xvi, 2tJ0 pp. 8". 

• — La relijnon en Chine. ExposiS des trois religions dea Chinois, suivi d' observations 8ur I'lStat actuel et I'a^enir de la propaganda 

chn-tiennc tianni ce peupte. Traduit de ranglais, avec autorisation de l'auteur, par L. de Millou^. (In Annates du Muate 
Guimet, vol. 4, pp. 61-311. Paris, 1882. 4°.) 
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Egerton, H. E. Sir Stamford GafBes. England in the Far East London: TJnwin, 1900. xx, 290 pp. Frontispiece. Maps. S". 

(Boildera of Greater Britain. ) 
Eitel, E. J. Europe in Cliina. Tlie history of Hongkong from the beginning to 1882. London: Luzac, 1895. vii {3),675, liiipp. 8". 
~~Fauvel, A. A. Lea cbemiDsde fer cbinois. Traviul d' organisation. (In Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, 3*annte, pp. 459, 438. 

Dec. 15,1899.) 
Favier, Alphonee. Peking. Histoire et description. Ouvn^ ornfi de 624 gravurea anciennes et nonvelles, reproduites ou exocut^ea 

par des artistes cliinots d'apr^ les plug prScieux documents. Bmxelles: Descl^o de Broaner et Cie., 1900. 416 pp^ Sm. 4°. 
Franzins, G, Kiautschou'. Deutscblands Erwerbung in Ostasien. 7. Aufl. Berlin: A. Schall [1900]. (8), 142 pp. Plates. 8". 
Eraser, Mary Crawford. Letters from Japan. A record of modem life in the island empire. New York and liondon: The Macmillan 

Company, 1899. 2 vols. lUnstrations. 8°. 
Giddiugs, Franklin Henry. Democracy and empire. With studies of their pyscholog^c-tl, economic, and moral foundations. New 

York : The Macmillan Company, 1900. x, 363 pp. 8°. Pages, 267-200 argue tor Anglo-Saxon alliance; also contain a dis- 
cussion of the commercial advantages of the East. 
^ Glass, J. G. H. Report on the concessions of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, in the provinces of Sbansi and Honan, China, with estimates 

of cost of railways and other works necessary for their development. Pekin, 1899. 174 pp. Map. 4°. "A comprehensive 

report on the reeources of the territories for the commercial exploitation of which the Pekin Syndicate has obtained a 

concession from the Chinese Government." 
Gordon, Sir diaries Alexander. Recollections of thirtv-nine vears in the armv. Gwalior and the battle of Maharajpore, 1843; the 

Gold Coast of Africa, 1847-*8; the Indian mutiny, 1857-58; the expedition lo China, 1860-61; the si^e of Paris, 1870-71, etc, 

I/jndon: Echwan Sonnenachien & Co., 1898. viii, 320 pp. Portrait. 8°. 
-*- Gorst, Harold E. China. On the economic resources of China, and the present political and commercial conditions of the country. 

("The Imperial Interest Libraiy," edited by Hamisb Hendry.) London: Sands & Co., 1899. ix, 300 pp. Jlap and 

illustrations. 12°. "Mr. Gorst has produced a very readable book, and has certainly succeeded in showing up very clearly 

some of the chief points in the political problems which present themselves to us, now that up-to-date events have altered 

the bearings of the general outlook in the Far East." 
Grant, Sir James Hope. Journals [1841-1875], with selections from correspondence. Edited by Lieut Ol. Henry EnoUys. London: 

Blackwood, 1894. 2 vols. Portrwt. Map. 8°. 
Gnndry, B. S. China present and past Foreign intercourse, progress, and resources; the missionary question, eto. With map. 

London: Chapman & Hall, 1895. xxxi (1), 414 pp. 8°. 
Hake, A. E^mont. The story of Chinese Gordon. With portraits and maps. 9th edition. London: Remington & Co., 1884. (6), 

407 pp. 8°. 
Hansmann, August*. Voyage en Chine, Cocbinchine, Inde et Malaisie. Paris: G. Olivier, 1847. 3 vols. 8°. Contents: Part I (vole. 

1, 2), Voyage. Part II (vol. 3), t>>mmerce de la Chine. 
Hesse-Wartegg, E. v. China und Japan; Erlebni^e, Studien, Beobachtungen aiif einer Eeise um die Welt. Mitt 44 VoUbildem, 132 

im Text gednickten Abbildungen. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1897. vii, 508 pp. Map. 8°. 

Same. 2te vermehrte Aufl^e. Leipzig: J. L. Weber, 1900. 8°. 

Scfaantung und Deutsch-Chtna. Von Kiautschau ins Hinterland Land v 

1898. Mit 145 ui den Text gedruckten und 27 Tatel-Abbildungen, 6 
vii, 264 pp. 8". 

Siam, das Reich des weiazen Elefantes. Leipzig, 1899. 252 pp. Plates. Illustrations. Maps. 

Howorth, Henry H. History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19 century. Loudon: Longmans, Green & Co., 1878-1888. 3 parts 

in 4 volumes. Folded maps. 8°. Part I. The Monguls proper and the Kahnuks. Part II. The so-called Tartars of Russia 

and Central Asia. Part III. The Mongols of Persia. 
Hue, Evariste Ki'«ia. The Chinese empire: forming a sequel to the work entitled "Recollections of a journey through Tartary and 

Thibet." London: Longmans, etc., 1855. 2 vols. Folded Map. 8°. 
Jenlcs, Jeremiah W. English colonial fiscal systems in the Far East. (In Es.wya in colonial finance, by the members of the American 

economic association. Auguat, 3900, pp. 263-303. New York [1900]. 8',) 
Johnston, James. China and Formosa, The story of a successful mission. With many illustrations prepared for the work, and four 

maps. London: Hazeil, Watson & Viney, 1898. xvi, 400 pp. 12°. 

China and Its future, in the light of the antecedents of the empire, its people, and their institutions. London: E, Stock, 1899. 

ix, 180 pp. II lustrations. 8°. 
Keroulfe, Georges de. Un voyage & P^-Kin. Souvenirs de-^xp^dition de Chine. Paris: P. Brunet, 18C1. vii, (I), 319 pp. 18°, 
Kiatschou-Gebiet. Das deutsche Kiautschou-Gebeit un seine Bevolkerung. Kartenkrokia und statistische Tabellen. * * * Veruft- 

entlieht auf Veranlassung des Reichs-Marine-Amts. Berlin: D. Reimer, 1900. 68 pp. Colored plates, 
k Krahmor, G. Russland in Asien. Leipzig: Zuckschwerdt, 1897-1899. 4 vols. Plates. Maps. 8°. Contents: V. I: Transkaapien 

und si'ine Eisenhahn, von O. Hejfelder. V. 2: Russland in Mittel-Asien. V. 3: Sibirien und die groase sihirische Eiaen- 

bahn. V. 4: Russland in Ost-Aeien. 
Kratisse, Alexis. China in decay. A handbook to the Far Eastern question. With 6 maps and 21 illuatrations. London: Chapman & 

Hail, 1898. ix, (l),40Opp. 6". 

China in decay. Tlie story of a di^ppearing empire. 3d edition. With 5 maps and 15 illustrations. London: Chapman A 

Hall, 1900. xiv, (2), 418 pp. Plates. Portraits. 8°. "The present issue of 'China in Decay ' has been Uioroughly over- 
hauled and revised, and contains a considerable amount of added matter. It includes a record of the recent evenia in China 
down to the reported fall of the legations, and will be found to contain all that is requisite to insure a complete underalanding 
of the present crisis in China." 

Russia in Asia. A record and a stndy, 1558-1899. With 12 maps. London: G. Richards. 423 pp. 8°. 

The at[)ry of the Chinese crisis. Specially prepared map, plan of Peking. London: Caasell, 1900. 246 pp. 8°. 

The Far East; Its history and its question. London : Richards, 1900. 372 pp. 8°. " The Far East " is, as far as some three or 

four hundred pages permit, a complete account of the history of the Oriental Asiatic world in its relations with Western civili- 
zation, with an examination of tliu existing factors in the Far Eastern question, and a statement of the evidence bearing upon 
the Bnbjcct. The appendices to the book are particularly useful for reference; as they include a chronology of the history of tho 
Far Ea^t, the text of the more important treaties and conventions, and furnish a biblit^raphy of authorities on the Fai East, 
Lavollfc, Charics Hubert La Chine con tern pornine, Paris: Liivy, 1860. x, 362 pp. 8". 

France el (Jhine. I. Trait<S de Wliampoa, 1844. II. ExpMition de 1860 centre la Chuie. Paris: Plon, 1900. 8°. " Ce liiTO 

comprend la corre»|»on dance diplomatique deM. de lagnjni?, qui conclut en 1844 le premier trait<5 entro la France et la Chine; 

Enis le r^it de I'cxiiiHlition franco-nnglaise qui, en I8I!0, ii^nctra jusijue dans P^kin. L'auteur est un des rare survivals do 
I miisinn Je M. de LtwriJnf, qui vista de 1844 A 1846 ies principales contrtej de 1' Extreme-Orient 11 contient des docu- 
pr(k:iQux Ll coriBulter an milieu 4q!s difficutt^f lieP heure presentei il ^claire sp^cialement d'une Sagon tria afire, lo 



fond des idees de la Chine, nLS mitura, sea traditions, son Otat d'Aiiie.^' 
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Lebedev, V. T. SoeHea et Anglais en Aele centrale. Vera I'lnde. Eequiflae militaiie statMique et stralfgiQue. Prejet de campagne 
Tuaae. Traduit da rUBse par le capltaine da g&iie brevets cazalas. Avec 4 croquie ct 1 carte. Airis: Ghapelot, 1900. 247 
pp. 12°. 

3 of China. Confncianigia and TAoiam described and compared with Christianity. London: Rodder & 
is, (1), 310 pp. 12". 

Legge, W. A handbook to Hoos Kone; being a popular guide to the varioua placee of interest in the colony for the oae of toniiats. Hong 
Kong: Kelly A Walsh, 1893. 8". 

Legraa, J. Ia Sib^rie. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie., 1899. svii, 384 pp. lUustrationfl. Map. 16°. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. lA r^nov&tion de I'Aaie (SiMrie, Chine, Japon). Paris: Armand Colin & Cie., 1900. xxvii, 483 pp. 16°. 
"L'ouvrogode M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, 'la renovation de I'Aaie (SibSrie, Chine, Japon),' a eu nn grand sacc^. Lea pages 
o4 le jeune voyageur a jug^ avec tant de ctairvoyaoce lea paya d'Estrtme-Orient, qo'u a Itudfe sur place, ont fait, non eeule- 
niest en France, maia & I'itranger, la plus vive impression. En trois moia la premiere Mition de cet onvrage a &6 ^pnia6e; la 
deuniemevientde paraItre,Rvecnne nouvelle preface, chezl'MiteurColin . . , Enioemetemps.l'onenpr^paroane traduction 
anglai.'wet une tradiiction allemande." — L'Economisto frantaifio. "M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in his interesting work, 'lArfinovation 
de I'Asie', deals with the Japanese question at some length. His book is doubly interesting because it is the first serious 
contribution to the discussion of the Far Eastern question by a French writer, and ttecause, like Mr. Colquhoun'a book, it 
regards the Chinese problem not as an isolated fact, but as part of a vast evolution." 

The awakening of the East; Siberia, Japan, China. [Translated by Richard Davey.] With a preface by Henry Norman. New 

York: McClure, 1900. ixvii, (1), 298, (1), pp. 12=. 

Little, A. J. Throucb the Yang-tae goi^ea; trade and travel in western China. 3d revised edition. London: Low, 1898. 340 pp. 
I'lales. Map. 8°. 

little, Alice E. N. B. Intimafe China. The Chinese as I have seen them. With illustrations. London; Hatebinson & Co., 1689. 
3V, (1), 6I5pp. L. 8°. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, Lord. Personal narrative of occurrences during Lord Elgin's second embassy to China in 1860. 3d edition. 
Ixindon: J. Murray, 1900. xii, 185 pp. Illustrations, Map, 8°. " It has been tnily said that in the last tew months our 
prestige in the Far East has suffered more than in tlie whole period since 1895; and what it was forty years ago can only be 
realized by reading such books as Sir Henry Loch's "Narrative of Events in China." He epeaks throughout in measured 
language of wbat Britain must do, and hardly mentions other powers. How are the mighty falleul We nave now neither 
the confidence of the Chinese nor the friendship p£ the other powers to rely on. There are certain moves in the game, 
however, wliich would bo advantageous to us, and might at tbe same time meet with the approval, not only of some of the 
great powers, but of a section of China. We must play off one force against another." 

M'Ghee, E. J. L. How we got to Pekin. A narrative of the campaign in China of 1860. With il lustrations. London: R. Bentley, 
1802. xii, 365 pp. Plates. S". 

Mat^owan, J. A history of China from the earliest days down to the present London; K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1897. ir, 
(1) , 622 pp. Folded map. 8". 

Picloros of soutiiern China. With seventy-seven ill ostrations. London: Keligioustracteociety, 1897. 320pp. Plates. 8°. 

- Maban, A. T. The problem of Asia and its effect upon international policies. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1000. xxvi, 233 pp. 

Folded map. 12°. 
Marcillac, Jean de. I« Chine qui s'ouvre. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 1900. si, 308 pp. 8°. Contents; La guerre sino-japonaise et la 

p6iii?tration filrangt^re en Chine de 1894 il 1897. L'affaire de Kiao-Tcheou et le proteclorat religieux en Chine. Ia Fmnce 

et la (juestioD d'Extr£me-Orient en 1900. Appendices: 1. Les chcmins de fcr en Chine. 2. La question do la concession 

fran^ise a Cbang-hai. 3. L' extension de Hong-Kong. Cartes et plans. 
> Martin, B. Montgomery, China; political, commercial, and social; in an official report to Her Majesty's Govermnent. I/>udon: Jamea 

Madden, 1847. 2 vols. Foldei.1 maps and tables. 8". 
Hartin, W. A. P. J. cycle of Cathay, or Cliina south and north, with personal reminiscences. With illustrations and map. New York: 

Fleming H. Eevell Company, 1S96. 464 pp. Plates. 8°. 
Uatignon, J. J. 8uperstilion, crime et misere en Cliine. Paris: Klasson, 1899. xxx, 383 pp. Plates. 8°. (BibliotliCque de criminol- 

ogio, XXI.) "Cet ouvrage, <5crit par le m^decin wde-major attach^ i la legation de France il PCkin, pr&etite, en raison des 

fiviinements actucls, un interflt toot particulier. Lii observations du Dr. Matignon sont une veritable revelation do I'ilme 

chinoise. Elles font entrer dans un milieu qui n'avicnt i^t^ jusqu'ici quo supertlciellement d^rit." "Le M\re est d'un 

observaCcur pfniitront et Equitable." — L. Ravencau. 
Michie, Alexander. China and Christianity. Boston; Knight & Millet, 1900. xiv, (2), 232 pp. 12°, 

The Englishman in China in the Victorian era, as iiluHt rated in the lifeof SirRutherfordAlcoek, many years consul and minister 

in Chma and Japan. With illustrations, portraits, and maps. tx)ndon: Blackwood, 1900. 2 vols. 8°. 
Mittord, A. B. Freeman. The attache at Peking. London: Macmillan & C^>., 1900. 264 pp. 8°. 
Monnier, M. Le tour d'Asie. L'empire du milieu. Paris: Plon, 1S!)9. (6), 373 pp. Engravings. Plan. Map. 8°. "The main 

TMirtof theworkis taken up DyM. Monnier'stravels in China, bcginmngwitu Tientsin and its 8W,(MX) inhabitants." "Begards 

China as a poor market for European goods." 
Morris, J. Advance Japan; a nation thoroughly in earnest London: W. H.Allen iS Co., 1895. xis, (1), 443 pp. Plate3{woodcuts). 8°. 

What will Japan do? A forecast. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 1898. 198 pp. 8°. 

Morrison, G. E. An Australian in China, being the narrative of a quiet journey across China to British Burma. Loudon: H. Cox, 

1895. xii, 299 pp. Plates (photogravures). Folded maps. 8°. 
Mossman, Samuel. General Gordon's private diary of his exploits in China; amplified. With portraits and map. London: Sampson 

Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1885. xiv, (1), 302 pp. 12°. 
Moule, Arthur E. New China and old. Porj-onal recollections of thirty years. With 31 illustrations. London; Seeley & Co., 1S91. 

sii, 312 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12°. 
Mutrecy, Charles de. Journal de la carapague de Chine, 18.59-1860-1861 . . . pr^cfdfi d'une preface do Jules Noriac. Paris; A. Bour- 

dilliat et Cie., 1861. 2 vols. 8°. 
Navarre, B. China und die Chinesen. Bremen: Mas Noessler, 1900. 8°. 

Kegrioni, M. J. L. de. Souvenirs de la campagne de Chine. Paris: Renou et Manlde, 1864. 231 pp. 8°. 
Norman, Henry. The peoples and politics of the Far East; travels and studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, 

Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. With 60 illustrations and 4 maps. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1895. ivi, 

608 pp. 8°, 
Oliphant, Ifflurence. Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's mission to China and Japan in the years 1857, '58, '59. With illustrations from 

original drawings and photographs. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1859. 2 vols. Plates (colored 

lithographs). Folded maps. 8°. 

Same. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1860. 646 pp. Plates (colored frontispiece). 8°. 
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- Falser, K H. Chins and hercommercfl; From Uw easiest timea to the present d&y. With 19 mme. Londim: Ctwpman & Hall, 

1900. 8°. ^^ 

• Paieone, WilliamBarclttf. An American engineei in China. New York: McClnre, 1900. Illustisted. 12°. "William Barclay Paraona 

spent several months investtgatiog the commercial possibilities of the East. Not only did he secure information atxiut fields 

for development by Ameticane, but he gained a trealth of information about Chinese finance, government, and manner of 

life." 
Percival, William Spencer. The land of the drason. My boating and shooting excursions to the gorges of the Upper Yangtze. With 

map of the author's route. London: Hurst it Blackett, 18S9. vii (1), 338 pp. FrontiHpiece. 8°. 
Perowne, J. T. Woolrych. Russian bosfa and English guests in Genttal Asia. London: The ScientiEc Press, 1898. 6. x\i, 188 pp. 

Map and illustrations. 8°. Note: The author in his preface states that he has in this book "purposely avoided any attempt 

to make a volume that should bring up to date our knowledge of the geographical, contmerdal, or political aspect of the 

countries" he visited. The journey is described as one of great comfort and enjoyment, and the illustrations are characteristic 

and numerous. The route followed was that of tho Trans-Caucasua and Trans- Caspian railways from Batmn to Bamarcand, 

with trips thence to Ferghana and to Tashkent. 
Pickering, W. A. Pioneering in Formosa. EeeollectioDg of adventures among Mandarins, wreckers, and head-hnnting pavages. With 

an appendix on Bnljah policy and interests in China and the Far East. With 25 illustrations from photographs and sketches 

by the author. London: Hurst A Blackett, 1898. xvi, 283 pp. Plates. 8°. 
Piauchut, E. China and the Chinese. Translated and edited by Mrs. Arthur BelL London: Hurst & Blackett, 1899. 2S2 pp. 

Illustrations. 8°. 
Poole, Stanley I^ane-. life of Sir Harry Parkes. London: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 2 vols. 8°, 
Pouvourville, Albert de. La question d'Estrfime-Orient Paris: Pedone, 1900. S". 
Sansome, Stafford. Japan in transition; a comparative study of tho progress, poUcy, and methods of the Japanese since their war with 

China. New York: Harper & Brothers, 189S. (2), xv (1), 261 pp. PJafes. Maps. Portrait. 8°. 
Eeid, Amot From Peking to Petersburg. With frontispiece and map. London; E. Arnold, 1899. vi (2), 300 pp. 8". 

- Eeinsch, Paul S. World politics at tho end of the nineteenth century as influenced by the oriental situation. New York; The 

Macmillan Company, 1900. xviii, 366 pp. 8°. Contents; National iinperialisra; Tlie opening of China; The consciinencea 
of the opening of China in world politics; German imperial politics; some considerations on the jKMjition of the United States 
as a factor in oriental politics. 
Eichthofen, Ferdinand, Freiherrvon. China. Ergcbnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegriindeter Studien. Berhn: D. Reimer, 1877- 
1883. 3 vols. Plates. Maps. 8°. Bd. 1. Einleitender Theil. Mit 29 eingedmckten Holzschnitlen und 11 Karten. xliv, 
gj 2_ j)ag nordliche China. Mit 120 Holischnitten, einer farbigen Ansicht, 2 Karton, und 6 geologisehen 
\i\, 792 pp. 8°. 1882. Bii. 4. I^laontologischer Theii, enthaifend Abhandlungen von Wilh. Dames, Emanuel 
% G. IJndstroin, A. Schenk und Conrad Schwager. Mit 15 Holzschnittea und 54 Taf^, xvi, 288 pp. 8°. Mt 5'! 
Bl.'Taicl Erkliirungen. 1883. Band 3. was never published. 

• Rohrbach, Paul. Enssische Kolonisation in Asien. Berlin: D. Reimer, 1900. 67-82 pp. 8°. (Deutsche Kolonial-Gescllschaft 

Verhandlungen, 1900-01. Heft 3. ) 
Ross, John. The Manchus, or the reigning dynasty of China; their rise and progress. Maps and illustrations. Paisley: J. and E. 

Farlaue. London: Houli^ton & Sons, 1880. xxxii, 751 pp. 8°. 
Schumacher, R. Kiautschou und die ostasiatische Frage. Erlebnisse aus China und derjapaniscbeuGefechtsfront. Berlin: Fussinger, 

1898. 144 pp. 8°. 

Schwahe, . Die Verkehrs verbal tnisse des chineBischen Belches. Beriin; Sienenroth & Troschel, 1900. 8°. 

Scidmore, Eliza Ruliamah. China. Tho long-lived empire. New York: The Century Co., 1900. siii (3), 459 pp. Plates (photo- 
gravures) . 12. 
Siebold, Alexander, Freiherr von. Der Eintrilt Japans in das europSische Volkerrecht. Berlin: Kisak Tamai, 1900. iii, 49 pp. 8°. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, and Edward Denison Ross. The heart of Asia. A history of Russian Turkestan and the central Asian Klianates. 

With 29 ilhistrations from sketches by Verestachagin, numerous photi^raphs, and maps. London: Methuen & Co., 1899. 

xi(l), 444pr. 8". 
Smith, Arthur H. Chine.=e characteristics, 2d edition, revised, with illustrations. New York: F. H. Revell Co. [1894]. 342 pp. 

Plates. 8". 

Same. With ilhistrations. 6th edition. London; Oliphant, Anderson A Ferrier, 1900. 8°. 

Same. Village life in China. A study in sociology. • • • New York: F. H, Revell Company [1899]. 360pp. Plates. S". 

6ama With 31 illustrations from photojrraphs. New edition. London: Ohphant, Anderson A Ferrier, 1900. 8°. "It is a 

great mistake to approach the Chmese in an insular and contemptuous frame of mind, and it is a relief to one who can not 
altogether forego his belief in a future for China to take uij such a book as that by Arthur H. Bmitli, and to trace in 'Village 
Life in Cliina' the sympathetic touch of the writer of 'Chinese Characteristics,' the moat brilliant book ever written on that 
subject." 

[Smith, D. Warres.] European settlements in the Far East. China, Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Straits Settlements, Malay States, Siam, 
Netherlands, India, Borneo, the Philippines, ete. With map and illustrations. London: S. Low, 1900. sii, 331 pp. Plates 
(photogravures). Maps. 12°. "It is difficult to overestimate the value at the present moment of this excellent work, the 
Chinese section of which, in particular, deserves to be carefully studied by all who desire, at this critical period, an accurate 
knowledge of the strength and resources of the Celestial Empire. It contains a good map and a large number of interesting 
illustrations." 

Smyth, Geoige B., and othera. The crisis in China. With maps and illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1900. v fl), 271 

ii]i. Plates. Portrait. 12°. Reprinted by permission from the North American Review. Contents: Causes of antiforeigii 
eeling in China, byGeoige B. Smyth; The powers and the partition of Cliina, by G. Reid; Thestniiwie for reform in China, 
by C. Johnston; I'olitica! possibilities in China, by John Barrett; The gathering of the storm, by Robert E. Lewis; The Far 
I'^stcm crisis, by A. R. Colquhoun; Tho great Siberian railway, by M. Mikhailoff; China and the powers, by Lord Charles 
Bcrestord; Mutual helpfulness between China and the United States, by Wu Ting Fang; America's share in a partition of 
Chma, by D. C. Boulger; America's interest in China, by J, H. Wilson; The American policy in China, by Sir C. W. Dilkc. 
Speer, Robert E. Missions and politics in Asia. Studies of the spirit of the Eastern peoples, the present making of history in .\Bia, and 
the part therein of Christian niisiions. New York: Fleming H, Revell Company, 1898. 271 pp. 12°. (Students' lectures 
on missions, Princeton Theolopcal Seminary, 1898. ) 

Missions and politics in China: a record of cause and effect. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1900. 61 pp. 16°. 

Spielmann, C. Die Tai ping-Revolution in China, 18.70-1R64. Ein Kapitel der menschlichen Tragikomodie. Nebst einem Uelicrblick 

fiber Geschiclite uud lintwickelung Chinas. Hallo: Hermann Gesenius, 1900. iv, 163 pp. 8°. 
Stott, Grace. Twenty-six years of missionary work in China. With 8 illustrations. Ijondon: Hodder A Stoughton, 1897, viii, 366 pp. 8°, 
Tcheng-ki-tong. The Chinese painted by themselves. Translated from the French by James Millington. London: Field & Tuer [1885]. 

(4), 203 pp. Portrait. 12°. 
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- Tcheng-ki-tong and others. The Chinese empire, past and 'present. Chicago: Band, McNdly ifc Go. [1900]. 243 pp. Flatee. Folded 

map. 12°. 
TbomsoD, John. Through China with a camera. With nearly 100 illuetrationB. Westminster: A. Constable & Co., 1898. xiv, 284 pp. 
Plates (photogravures). 8°. 

- Vladimir. Russia on the Pacific and the Siberian railway. With maps and illustrations. London: Sampson Low, etc., 1899. lii, 

373 pp. 8°. 

Walton, Joseph. China and the present crieie. With notes on a' visit to Japan and Korea. London: Sampson Low, Marston &Co., 
1900. viii, 319 j>p. Folded map. 12°. "Mr. Walton has only recently returned from an eight months' journey in the Far 
East He had interviews with many of those who figure so prominently in the present crisis, and his worlc will be found aa 
interestii^ as it is opportune." 

Wellby.M.S. Through unltnown Tibet London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1898. siv, 440pp. Portraits, maps, and illustrations. 8°. "Thie 
handsome voliune gives a plain, straightforward narrative of the journey of Captiun Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm across 
Tibet and Nortliem Chins, an account of the geographical results of which was communicated to the Society, and will appear 
in the 'Journal.' This volume is well illustrated and has a series of maps of the route on the Urge scale of 16 miles to an 

- Wildraan, Rounsevelle. China's open door: a sketch of Chinese life and history. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company, 1900. xvi, 

318 pp. 12°. " Writing from the modern American point of view, Mr. Wildman could hardly tail to treat quite fully of the 

commercial and economic problems of the Far East. His residence at Hongkong as the ofGcisl representative of the United 

States has afforded him many opportunities for accurate judgment on these uubjecls." 
WilUama, Samuel Wells. A history of China, being the historical chapters from "The Middle Kingdom" • * * with a concluding 

chapter narrating recent events. New York: Charles Scribner's Son's, 1897, siv, 474 pp. Plan. 8°. 
The middle kingdom, a survey of the geography, government, literature, social life, arts, and hiatorv of the Chinese empire and 

its inhabitants. Revised ei£tiou, with illustrations and a new map of the empire. New York: Charles Scribner's Sous, 1883. 

2 vols. Plates. 8°. 
Wolseley, Sir Garnet Joseph. Narrative of the war in China in 1860, to which is added the account of a short residence with the Tai-Kng 

rebels at Nankin and a voyage from thence to Hankow. Ixjndon; Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts, 1862, xiv, 415 pp. 

Portrait. 8°. 
~Yorck von Wartenburg, GraL Das Vordringen der rossischen Macht in Asien. 2. Aufli^. Berlin: E, 8. Mittler, 1900. 67 pp. 

Map. L. 8°. 
Younghusband, Francis. Among the Celestials. A narrative of travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi desert, through the Himalayas to 

India. Abridged from "The heart of a continent" London: John Murray, 1898. viii, 262 pp. Illustrations. Maps. 8°. 
The heart of a continent; a narrative of travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi desert, through the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and 

Chitral, 1884-1894. London: J. Murray, 1896. lyii (2), 409 pp. 17 plates. Portrait. Slaps. 8°. 
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Convoitiscs japonaises et colonies europ^ennes. Paul Thirion, Correspondant (1897), 230-282. 

Hainan. La colonisation chinoise; I'tle an point devue^conomique et diplomatique. (With map.) Claudius Madrolle. Ques- 
tions diplomatiques et coloniales, vol. 1 (1897), 516-522. "Notes on a visit to llai-nsn in I8X, with a linguistic map of the 

Le diSveloppement ikonomique du Japon depuis la guerre centre la Chine. J. Franconie. {Kxfrait des Annales de I'ficole libra 

des sciences politiques.) Soci6t6 de g&grapbie commerciale, Havre, Bulletin, vol, 14 (1897), 109-117, 131-138, 214-223. 
Les grandes voies commerciales de I'Aeie centrale. Ch. E. Bonin. SociiSte de gfographie commerciale, Paris, Bulletin, vol. 19 

(1897), 301-806. "On routes in Tibet and Mongolia." 
History of the English factory at Hira<lo ( 1613-1622) , with an introductory chapter on the origin of English enterprise in the Far 

East I>r. Ludwig Rieas. Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions, vol. 26 (1898), 1-114, 163-218. 
Die gegenwiirtige Lage in China. Begleitworte zueinerKartenskizze von Dr. Tiessen, (With map.) Deutsche Kolonialaeitung, 

vol. 15 (1898), 268-272. "The map shows railways completed, in construction, and projected, and also the 'spheres of inter- 
est' of the various European powers." 
Kiautschou. Kolonial-Jahrbucb, vol. 11 (1898), 33-90, 148-155. "A history of the acquisition of Kiauchou, and an estimate of 

its value to Germany." 
The Yanglse basin and the British sphere. Archibald Little. Society of Arts Jour., vol. 47 (1898), 77-84. 
Die Aufstiinde in China. Oesterreichische Monats. fur den Orient, vol. 4 (1898), 99-104, 113-119. 
Questions chlnoisea: Kouang-Tcheou, Sandan, Uai-Nan. (With maps.) Claudius Madrolle. Questions diplomatiques et 

coloniales, vol. 4 (1898), 6-12. 
Le." chemins de fer en Chine, demifirea concessions. (With map.) A. Fauvel. Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, vol. 4 

(1898), 4]a-l]9, 457-563. 
Le premier j«ir(sge de la Chine. (With sketch-map.) A. Montell. Revue fran^aise, vol. 23 (1898), 221-225, 277-283, "On 

the spheres of European influence in China." 
La province du Chantoung. (With map.) A. A. Fauvel. Eevue fran^aise, vol. 23 (1898), 263-276. 
The Chinese question; how it may effect our imperial interests, (With map.) Archibald Colquhoun. Royal United Service 

Jotinial, vol. 42 (1898), 406-437, 
La i)art de la France en Clune. Soci6f^ de geographic de Maraeille, Bulletin, vol. 22 (1898), 169. 
Lee vnyases et lea r^sullats de la mission lyonnaise d' exploration commercial en Chine. (With map.) Henri BrenJer. Boci6ti 

de Kci.graphiu commerciale de Paris, vol. 20 (1898) , 10-27. 
La situation commerciale des principales puissances en Chine, mission lyonnaise. Henri Brenier. Soci6t6 de g^ographio do Lyon, 

Bulk-tin, vol. 14 (1898), 693-709. 
Les posiii<inK navalesde la mer Jaune. Tai-Lien-Wan et Port-Arthur, Wei-Hai-WeT. (With maps and illustrations.} Villetard 

-ie Lagii-'jrie. Tourdumonde, vol. 4 (1898), 113-116, 129-132, 
L'ExlrL-iiie-Orient (With map.) M- ElisiJe Keclus. Socii^t^ royale de g^ographie d'Anvers Bulletin, vol. 22 (1898), 143-155. 

'■On the jiolitical geography of the East and its possible changes." 
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The Eeng-hnng conteation; Upper M^koog trade. E. H. Parker. Imp. and A^Uc Quar. Rev,, 3d BBries, vol 5 (Jan., 1898), 39. 

Crisis in the Far East. Spectator, vol. SO (Jan. 22, 1898), 104. 

British commercial relations with China, 1834-1690. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 24 (Feb. 1898) , 143. 

Treaty porta of China. Board of Trade Jour., vol. £4 (Feb., 1898), 227. 

Trade and shipping of the Yangtze-kiai^. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 24 (Feb., 1898), 174. 

Our trade with western China. John Foster Fraser. Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (Feb., 1898), 235-240. 

Crisis in the Far East. National Eev., vol. 30 (Feb., 1898), 817. 

Crisis in China. Eev. of Beviews, vol. 17 (Feb., 1898), 144. 

Crisis in China. Blackwood's Mag., vol. 163 (Feb., 1898), 295. (Map.) 

Crisis in China, Missionary Rev., vol. 21 (Feb., 1898), 137. 

Problem in the Far East. Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (Feb., 1898), 193. 

"Of extreme gravity," (The open door in China.) Outlook (Eng.), vol. 1 (Feb. 12, 1888), 48. 

The development of Persian trade. Board of Trade Jour, vol. 24 (Mar,, 1898), 272. 

The "but" in the Far East. (The open door in China.) Outlook (Eng.), vol. 1 (Mar. 6, 1898), 144. 

Recent move of Germany in the East F. Charmes. Living Age, vol. 216 (Mar. 12, 1898) , 705. 

Problem in the Far East. F. T. Jane. Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (Mar., 1893), 387. 

The policy of playing dog in the manger. (Russia and England in China.) Spectator, vol. 80 (Mar. 12, 1898), 364. 

Anglo-Russian duel in the Far East. Public Opinion, vol. 24 (Mar. 17, 1898), 332. 

England in China. (England's future policy in China. OuUook (Eng.), vol. 1 (Mar. 26, 1898), 231. 

Chinese imbroglio. Blackwood's Mag., vol. 163 (Apr., 1898), 552. 

The economic condition of Hong Kong. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 24 (Apr., 1898), 397. 

Trade and trade routes in Siam. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 24 (Apr., 1898), 402, 

The Far Eastern question. Imp. and Asiatic Quar. Rev., 3d series, vol. 5 (Apr., 1898), 275. 

China in commotion. A. Mifehie. Imp. and Aaatic Quar. Eev., 3d series, vol. 5 (Apr., 1898), 301. 

"Japan — A forecast." J. Morris. Imp. and Asiatic Quar. Rev., 3d series, vol. 5 (Apr., 1898), 309. 

Mongolia, with an introduction on "The partition of China." W. E. Gowan. Imp. and Asiatic Quar. Rev,, 3d series, vol. 5 

(Apr., 1898), 387-400. " The account of Mongolia is stated to be translated from Lieut. Z. Matnsovski'e Ruasian 'Sketch of 

the Chinese Empire.'" 
France and England in the Far East. F. D. Preesens^. Nineteenth Century, vol. 43 (Apr., 1898), 531. 
England and Russia in China. Spectator, vol. 80 (Apr. 30, 1898), 612. 
The tdlure of our foreign policy. (China.) Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (Apr., 1898), 457. 
What will Mr. Balfour say? ("Open-door question.") Outlook (Eng.), vol. 1 (Apr. 2, 1898), 272. 
Crisis m China. Eclectic Mag., vol. 130 (Apr., 1898), 524. 

Breakdown of our Chinese policy. Diplomaticus. Fortnightly Rev., vol. 69 (May, 1898), 844. 
Independence and integrity of China. Rev. of Reviews, vol. 17 (May, 1898), 630, 
British interests in the Far East. Blackwood's Mag., vol. 163 (May, 1893), 718. 

The trade and shipping of the Yaoglse-kiang in 1897. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 24 (May, 1898), 525. 
British interesfa as staled by Mr. Balfour, National Rev., vol, 31 (May, 1898), 340. 
Our "expert" statesmen, (England and Russia in China.) Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (May, 1898), 628. 
Dana le Tian Chan Eusse. An tour de I'lasyk-Koul. With illustrations. G. Saint-Yvee. Annales de G^ographie, vol. 8 (May 

15, 1898), 201-215. 
Russian and England in China. SatunJay Rev,, vol. 85 (May 7, 1898), 610, 
The commercial importance of the Yang-tze. Board of Trade Jom'., vol. 24 (June, 1898), 651. 
Russia and Mr. Chamberlain's long spoon (China). W. T. Stead. Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (June, 1898), 761. 
Our policy in the Far East. W. Des Voeui. Contemp. Rev., vol. 73 (June, 1898), 796. 
Splendid isolation, or what? (China and Japan.) H, M. Stanley. Nineteenth Century, vol. 43 (June, 1898), 869. Littell'a 

Living Age, vol. 218 (July 9, 1898), 67. Eclectic Mag., vol. 131 (Aug., 1898), 234. 
Problem in the Far East Eclectic Mag., vol. 130 (June, 1898), 744. 
Mr. Chamberlain's syll<^sm. (Russia in China.) Spectator, vol. 80 (June 18, 1898), 848. 
American competition with British trade in Japan. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 25 (July, 1898), 43. 
The commercial importance of the Si-Kiang (West River). With map. Board of Trade Jour., vol, 25 (July, 1898), 31. 
New Chinese treaty ports. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 25 (July, 1898), 40. 

The railway connection of India and China. A, R. Colquhoun. Imp. and Asiatic Quar. Rev., 3d series, vol. 6 (July, 1898), 35. 
The Yang-lBze valley and British commerce. A. Barton. Imp, and Asiatic Quar, Rev., 3d series, vol. 6 (July, 1898), 62, 
New China. Tau Sien Ko. Imp, and Asiatic Quar, Rev., 3d series, vol. 6 (July, 1S98), 69, 
England's foreign policy in China, Edinburgh Rev., vol. 188 (July, 1898), 252. 

The Crown colonies in Asia in 1898. G. D, Badenoch, Imp. and Asiatic Quar. Rev., 3d series, vol, 6 (July, 1898), 91. 
England's future policy in China. A, Michie. National Rev., vol. 31 (July, 1898), 654. 
England and Russia. (China.) Independent, vol. 50 (Aug. 11, 1898), 427. 
Wei-Hai-Wei, our latest leasehold possession. (Being recollections of Wei-IIai-Wei, with suggestions for a definite policy in the 

Far East.) R. S. Yorke. Fortnightly Rev., vol. 70 (July, 1898), 36. 
Lord Salisbury and China. Satunlay Rev., vol, 86 (July 16, 1898), 70. 
French aspirations in the Upper Yangtae. Spectator, vol, 81 (Ai^. 13, 1898), 210. 
England and Eussia. Outlook, vol. 59 (Aug. 13, 1898), 901. 

England's future empire in the Far East. Contemp. Rev., vol. 74 (Aug., 1898), 163. 
The cotton mdustry o( the Far E.ist. Board of Tra-Je Jour,, vol, 25 (Sept., 1898), 290. 
The trade of British, French, and German possesi^ions in West Africa. With map. Board ol Trade Jour., vol. 25 (Sept., 

1898), 264, 
England and Russia. C, F. Hamilton, Canadian Mag., vol, 11 (Sept., 1898), 444. 
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1898. The YiUigtse Valley and ita trade. Archibald litUe. Confemp. Rev., vol. 74 (Sept, 1898), 883-374. 
"38. BriUsb record in China. A. Krauase. Fortnightly Rev., voL 70 (Sept, 1898), 347. 

99. Great Britain and Ruteia in Cbua. Harper's Weekly, vol. 24 (Sept 17, 189S), 90S. 

95. England and Russia in China. National Bev., vol. 32 (Sept, 1S98), 12. 

B8. The trade of East Africa. With map. Boaid of Trade Jour., vol. 2S (Oct, 1898), 390. 

98. England's destiny in China. F. E. Younghusband. Contemp. Kev., vol. 74 (Oct, 1898), 457. 

98. British record in China. A. Krausse. Eclectic Mag., vol. 131 (Oct., 1898), 4B6. 

96. England and Russia in the Far Enat. G. Dragc. Forum, vol. 26 (Oct, 1898), 129. 

98. China, England, and Russia. Imp. and Asiatic Quar, Rev., 3d seriee, vol, 6 (Oct., 1898), 300. 

98. Coming struggle in the Pacific. D. Taylor. Nineteenth Century, vol. 44 {Oct, 1S9S), 656. 

98. United States policy in China. M. B. Dunucll. No. Amer. Rev., vol. 167 (Oct., 1898), 393. 

93. The United States and the Far East M. W. Hazeitine, Mark B. Donnell. No. Auier.Eev., vol. 1C7 (Oct, 1898), 385. 

98. Customs tariff of Japan. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 26 (Nov., 1898), 540. 

98. Trade regulations of the Yang-Tszo Kiaiig. Board of Trade Jour., vol. 25 (Nov., 1698) , 534, 

98. The resources and means of communication of China, G. G. Chisholm. Gec^r. Jour., vol. 12 (Nov., 1898), 500-519. 

98. Crisis in the Far East. A. R. Colquelioun. No. Amer. Bev., vol. 167 (Nov., 1898), 513. 

98. Coming Btruggle in the Pacific. B. Taylor. J^lectic Mag., vol. 131 (Nov., 1893), 662. 

98. England's destiny in Cliina. F. E. Younghusband. Eclectic Hag., vol. 131 (Nov., 1S98), 708. 

98, The Ohincsl, and re<-ent iadustrial progress in the Far East. J. S. Fearon and E. P. Allen. Engineering Magazine, vol. IG 

(Nov., 1898), 165. 

98. British trade and the integrity of China. Jlolt S. Ilallett. Fortnightly Rev. n. s., vol. 63 (1898), 6(;i-679. 

98. Eastward c.tpansion of the United States. A. R. Colquhoun. Harper's Monthly, vol. 97 (Nov,, IS'J.S), 9:i2. 

98. Le problume chinoia: Pckin— la classe des lettri^s. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. KevucdesDeux Moniics, vol. 150 (Nov. 15, 1898), 314. 

98. Chinesr railway development, past, present, and future. Charles Dcnby and E. P. Allen. Engineering Magazine, vol. 16 (Dec, 

18U8), 339. 

98. Coming fusion of East and West E. P. Fenollosa. Harper's Monthly, vol. 38 (Dec., 18D8), 115. 

98. Shall the open door be doted? G. Reid. National Rev., vol. 32 (Ucc, 1898), 491. 

1899. The commercial development of Japan. O. P. Ausfiii. National Geogr. Mag., vol. 10 (1899), 329-337, 
A journey through the khanate of Bokhara. (Russian Central Asia.) Mrs. Rickmer lUckmers. Liverpool Geographical 

Society, Transactions (1899), 'i7-i3. 
The Yangtze valley and the British sphere. Archibald J. IJttle. Liverpool Geographical Society, Trausactioua (1899), 15-20. 
Les (cli''graphee et les postes en Chine. With map. A. A. Fauvel. Questions Diplomaliqucd et Coloniales, vol. 6 (1899), 83-87. 
La Chine I'conomique, d'apr&s lea tra\'aux de la mission lyonnaiso, 1895-1697. With map. SI. L. Raveneau. Annales de 

ge"graphie, vol. 8 (1899), 62-73. "A summary of the great report of the commercial mission of the Lyons Chamber of 
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APPENDIX. 



DUTCH COLONIES. 

lEnpplament to preceding list of Dutcli colonies.] 

The following list represents a recent purchase ot bonka on Dutch colonies. ThcFC form part of a large collection of Dutch history 
and literature purchased by the labrarian of Congresa in Europe the past summer. The books have not yet been received, consequently 
the titles have not been verified, except by eomparisoQ with the cataloyuea ot Brinkmann and Nijhoff. 

Aardriikekundif; en statistisch Woordenboek van Nederlandach Indie. Amsterdam; P, N. van Kampen. 1861-1869, 3 vols. L. 6°. 
Aardriikakundig Genootschap. Tiidschrift Amsterdam; C. L. Brinkmann, 1875-1899. Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 
Archie! voor de geschiedenis der oudo Hollandsche [tending, 1884-1894. Utrecht: G. van Bentum, 1884-1891. 6 vols. 8°. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap. van kunst«n en welenschappen. Notulen der vergaderingen. Bntavia, 1864-1899. 8°. 

TijdEchritt voor Indische taal-, land-, en volkenkunde. Batavia, 1853-1899. 41 vole. 4°. 

Verbandeliiigen. Batavia, 1778-1899, 

Begin en Voortgangh van de Vereenighde Nederlantache Geoctr. Oost-Indische Compagnie. Ven'atendc de voomaemsle reysen by de 



woonderen dera. proviacien derwaerta gedaen • • ■ met veele discoursen verrijckt; nevena eenighe koopere platen 
vercicrt • » * Met dry besondere tafela ofte re^sters, in twee delen verdeelt: waer van't eersfe begrijpt vcerthien voyagien, 
deumecrea-deelenvoordeacnnoytin't lichtgewecMt. GedmcktindenjaerelOlG. Amsterdam, 1646. 2vola. Plates. Maps. 4°. 

Bijdragen tot de taa!-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederiandsch Indie, 'b Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1853-1899. Plates. Maps. L, 9°. 

Blankenheym, C, M. Geachiedenia van de Compagnie van Ostendc. Leyden, 1861. 8°, 

Blceker, P. Kcis door de Minahas^yi en den Jlolufcschen Archipel. Batavia: Lange & Co., 1857. 2 vola. L. 8°. 

Bock, Carl. Reis in Ooat^ en Zuid-Bomeo. 1879, 1880. 'e Gravenhage: M. Nijhoft, 1881. 4". Athw. 

Same. 2° druk. 'a Gravenhage: M. Nijhott, 1888. 4". 

Chijs, J. A. van der. Noderlandach-Indische bibliographie. 1659-1870. 'a Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1879. 4"*. 

Geachiedenia der atichting van de Oost-Indische Compagnie. 2" druk. Leyden: P. Engela, 1857. L. 8°. 

Daendela, H. W. Stoat der nederl. Oost-Indische bezittingen. 1808-1811. 'a Gravenhage, 18i4, 4 vols, F". 

Deventer, J. S. Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landehjk stelsel op Java. Zall^Bommel: Job. Neman, 1865-66. 3 vols. L. 8°. 
Elout, C. T. Bijdnigcn bctrekkelijk kolonialeenandereaangel^eoheden in den raad van stale behandeld. 'b Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 

1874, L. 8°. 
wedie ran Neder 

van der Lith e 

Gcrlach, A. J. A. Pastes militaires des Indes Orientalea Neerlandaisee- Zalt^Bommel: J. Noman, 1859. Plans. Maps. Portrait. 4°. 
Haga, A. Kedorlandsch Nieuw Guinea en de Papoesch eiianden. Historische bydrage. 1500-1883. Batavia: W. Bruining& Co., 1885, 

2 vols. Map. L. S". 
Ijzerman, J. W. Dwara door Sumatra. Tocht van Padimg naar Siak. Haarlem: E, F, Bohn, 1895. (16), 536 pp. Plates. Map. 8°. 
Indisch Genootschap. Handelingen. 's Gravenhage, 1854-1899. 8°. 
Indische Gids. Tome I-XXI. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1879-1899. L. 8°. 

Jacobs, Julius. Eenigen tijd onder de Baliera. Batavia: G. Kolft & Co., 1883. Platea. Map. 8°. 
Juughuhn, F. Die Battalillander aut Sumatra, 1840, 1841, untereucht. und bcschrieben. Berlin; G. Beimer, 1847. 2 vola. Platea. 

L. 8". 

Java, zijne gedaanto, eijn plantentooi en inwendige bouw. 2d edition, 'a Gravenhage, 1853. 4 vols. Platea. Map. 8°. 

Kemp, P. H. van der. De administratie der geldmiddelen van Neerlandsch-Indie, Amsterdam: J. H. de Busay, 1881-1883. 4 vols. 

L. 8°. 
Kielstra, E. B. Beschrijving van den Atjeh-oorlog, 'a Gravenhage: Gebr, v. Oleef, 1883-1885. 3 vols. Plates. Majw. . L. 8°. 
Koloniale Jaarboeken. Maandschrift tot verspreiding van kennis der Nederlandsche en Buitenl. overzecsche bezittingen. 'sGravenhage: 

M. Nijhott, 1861--1864. 4 vols, large 8°. 
Koning, G. A. de. De burgerlijke gouveraementabetrckkingen in nederiandsch Oost-Indie. Amsterdam: J. H. de Bussy, 1892. L. 8*. 
Koninklijk Instituut van de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. Nieuw Guinea ethnograpbisch en natuurkundig 

onderzocht en beschrevcn in 1858. Amsterdam, 13G2. 26 platea. 7 maps. 8°. 
Lauts, G. Geschiedenis van de vestiging, uitbreiding bloei en verval ^■an de magt der Nederlandera in Indie, 1602-1858. Amaterdam: 

F. Muller, 1853-1866. 7 vols. L. 8°. 
Levysaohn, Norman H. De Britische heerschappij over Java en ondcrhoorigheden, 1811-1816. 's Gravenhage; Gebriider Bclinfante, 

1857. L. 8°. 
Lion, Jac. De Nederlandsch-Indische stratvordcring voor Europeanen en met hen gelijkgestelden, toegeUcht uit de iuriaprudentio 

• • • enz. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1886. 8°. 
Lith, P. A. van der. Nederiandsch Oost-Indie. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1892-1895. 2 vola. Plates. L. 8°. 
Mijer, A. De agrarische verordeningcn in Nederlandsch-Indie. 3° druk. 'a Gravenhage: Martin Nijhoff, 1885. Map. L, 8°. 
Millies, II. C. Kecherches sur les monnaies dea indigfines de 1' Archipel Indien. 'a Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1871. 26 pi. 4°. 
Modigliani, Elio. Vioggio a Kias, Milano: Treves, 1690. 15, 726 pp. Plates. Maps, 8°. 
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Moniteur des Indes Orientales et Occidentales. Becueil d« 

'a Gravenhage: Gebriider Belinfante, 1846-1840. 
Netherlands. Bibliotheek van het Departement van Kolonien. Catalogue, 'b Gravcnhage: M. Nijhoff, 1885-1891. L. 8°. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatlroek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van derChyB. Batavia: J. A, vanderChiJB, 1885-1892. 9 vole. 8°. 

Dagh-regiater gehooden in 't Casteei BaUvia vant paseerende daer ter plaetse ala over eeheel Nederlanta-India, anno 1640-1863. 

Uitgegeven door het Bataviaaach Genootachap van Kunstcn en Wetenschappen. Van J. A. van der Chija. Batavia: J. A, 
^■an der Chija. 1887-1891. 5 volq. 8". 

Handelingen der Regering en der Staten-generaal betr. het reglement op het beteid der regering van Ncderlandsch-Indie. 

Utrecht; Komink, 1858, 3 vola. L. 8°. 

De Indo-Nederlandache wetgeving. Staatabladen van Nederlandsch-Indie, bewerkt en met aanteckeningen voorzien door J, 

Boudewijnse • * * AniBt«rdara: Maatsch., 1882-1899. L. 8°. 

Verzameling van inatruction, ordonnancien en regletnenten voor de regering van Nederlandach-Indie in 1609, 1617, 1632, 1650, 

1807, 1815, 1818, 1827, 1830 en 1836. Amsterdam: W. H. Zeelt, 1848. L. 8°. 

Verelag van het beheer eu de Htaat der NederUndsche bezittingen in Oo8t- en West-Indie, en ter kost van Guinea, 'b Gravenhage, 

1849-1899. F°. 

Veralag over den aaulMi en de exploitatie van de ataata-poorwegcn in Nederlandech-Indie over 1890-1899. Batavia: Ogilvie & 

Co., 1890-1899. 4°. 
Oudemana, J. A. C. Triangulation von Java, 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1871-1801. 3 vols. 4°. 
Kafiles, T. 3. Substance of a minute on the introduction of an ijTiproved system of international management and the eatabliehment of 

a land rental on the island of Java. London, 1814. 4°, 
Healia. Bcgisler op de generale resolutien van het Kaateel Batavia, 1632-1805. Bafavia: W. Bruining, 1885-1887, 3 vols. 4°. 
Reea, 0, van, Geachiedenie der staathuishoudkunde in Neiierland. Utrecht: Kemink, 1868. 2 vols. 8°, 
Regeeringsalmanak voor Nederlandscli-Indie. 'a Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1835-1898. L, 8°. 
Hevue coloniale intemationale. Amsterdam, 1885-87. 3 vols. Maps. L. 8°. 
Rhede van der Eloot, M. A. van. De gouvemeura^neraal van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1610-1888. 'e Gravenh^e: W. F. v. Stockum, 

1891. L. 8°. 
Riedel, J. C. F. Do eluik- en Eroesharige raasen tusachen Selebes en Papua, 'a Gravenhage: iL Nijhoff, 1886. Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 
Rosenbeig, C. H. B. von, Reiatogten in de aideeling Gorontalo. Amsterdam: F. Muller, 1865. Plates. L. 8°. 
Schwaner, C. 0. L. M. Borneo. Beschrijving v. h. stroomgebied v. d. Barito. Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen, 1853-54, 2 vola. 

Platea. Mapa. L. 8°. 
Snouck Hurgronje, C. De Atjehers. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1803-1895. 2 vols. 8". Atlas. F". 
Statistisch Inatituut der Vereeniging voor de etatistiek in Nederland, Amsterdam. Jaarcijfere (Kolonien). Amsterdam: J. Muller, 

1884-1890. L. 8°, 
Stners, T. V, A. de. Mfimoire sur la guerre de I'ile de Java de 1825-1830. Leyden, 1833. 4°. Atlas. F°. 
Tiele, P, A, Nedcrlandsche bibliographie van Land- en Volkenkunde. Amsterdam: M. Nijhoff, 1884. 8°. 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie, Zalt-Bommel: Joh. Noman, 1838-1899. L, 8°. 
Valentijn, Fr, Cud en nieuw OosHndien. Dordrecht, 1724-1726. 5 vols. P°. 
Verbeek, Reinier D. De mijnwetten in Nederlandsch-Indie. Bata\'ia: Ogilvie, 1870. L. 8°, 

Topographische en geologiacbe beacbrijving van Sumatra's weatkuat. 's Gravenh^^: M. Nijhoff, 1883. 8°. Atlas. F°. 

Vcth, P. J. Borneo's Weater-afdeeling, geographiscb, statistisch, historisch. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1854-1856. 2 vola. Plates. 

L. 8". 

Java. 2° druk. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1898. L. 8°. 

Wilkcn, G. A. Handleiding voor de vergelijkende volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1892. L. 8°, 
Wiseliua, 3. A. B. De opium in Nederlandsch-ea Britisch-Indie, oeconomisch, critiach, historisch. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoft, 188S. 
Platea. Map. L. 6°. 
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